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February  Ten*>  1821. 


RULE 


Anu  the  jweit  term,  no  cum  standing  for 
«|— l.wM  be  heard  by  the  Court,  until  the  per- 
ries fheil  have  famished  the  Court  with  a  printed 
brief  or  abstract  of  the  came,  containing  thenuV 
>  of  all  the  wiHrtfri*!  plondhifi  facts,  and-doco- 
mi  which  the  parties  rely,  and  the  points  of 
law  and  fact  intended  to.  be  presented  at  the  argu- 


RULE  XXXI. 

WhoneTCi  pending  a  writ  of  error,  or  appeal  in  this 
Court,  cither  parly  shall  die,  the  proper  roprcstntatires 
in  the  personalty  or  realty  of  the  deceased  party, 
according  to  the  nature  of^the  case,  may  Toluatarily 
cone  in  and  be  admitted  parties  to  the  suhv  end 
thereupon  the  cause  shall  be  heard  and  determined, 
as  in  other  cases;  and  if  such  lepresentatifes  shall 
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not  roluntarily  become  parties,-  then  the  other  party 
may  suggest  the  death  on  the  record ;  and  there- 
upon! on  motion,  obtain  an  order,  that  unless  soch 
representatives  shall  become  parties  within  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  ensuing  term,  the  party  moving  for 
such  order,  if  defendant  in  error,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  the  writ  of  error  or  appeal  dismissed;  and  if 
the  parly  so  moving  shall  be  plaintiff  in  error,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  open  the  record,  and  on  hearing, 
have  the  same  reversed,  if  it  be  erroneous.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  copy  of  every  such  order  shall 
be  printed  in  some  newspaper  at  the  seat  ot  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  printed  by  authority,  three  successive  weeks,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  beginning  <rf  the  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court  then  next  ensuing. 

RULE  XXXII. 

In  all  cases  where  a  writ  of  error,  or  an  appeal, 
shall  be  brought  to  this  Court,  from  any  judgment 
or  decree  rendered  thirty  days  before  the  term  to 
which  such  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  be  returna- 
ble;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  or 
appellant,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  docket  the  cause, 
and  file  the  record  thereof  with  the  clerk  q{  this 
Court,  within  the  first  six  days  of  the  term;  on  fid- 
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lure  to  do  which,  the  defendant  in  error,  or  appellee, 
at  the  case  ma  j  be,  may  docket  the  cause,  and  file  a 
copy,  of  the  record  with  the  dork,  and  thereupon  the 
cause  shall  stand  for  trial  in  like  manner,  as  if  the 
record  had  been  duly  filed  within  the  first  six  days 
of  the  term;  or  at  his  option,  he  may  hare  the  cause 
docketed  and  dismissed  upon  producing  a  certificate 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  wherein  the  judgment 
or  decree  was  rendered,  stating  the  cause,  and  certi- 
fying, that  such  writ  of  error  or  appeal  had  been 
duly  sued  out  and  allowed. 
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(Puss.) 

The  Amiable  Isabella,  Munos.  Claimant 


fasMMtobysdiiJyonnMfiiiilnniilcsptor^orBo^ii 
tW  CtoofaaiOBft  sad  tW  captor,  with  which  tfas 


Iftheoaftat»baa»dsbyaiiun  iioswnawiimeil  captor,  the  < 
t  the  Hfht  of  I**  captor  after  a  decree  of  < 
i  s  dfccribaUoa  of  the  prist  proceedi 
t  fas  Is  tfas  Goreraaatst 
Ifas  l£th  srtiols  of  tfat  8pe*e*  treaty  of  1795,  so  av  ee  k  parportt  to 
giro  say  odbct  to  pseepsrta»ii  taaaYesDtsad  iasparatiro,  in  oonss* 
>  saaox  tho  fcrmof  paoeport  to  tfat  treaty, 
if  tfat  fcrm  fasd  fassa  saatMd,  sad  the  ] 
.fajfraad  sad  apool>Jee •sffwtiom,  k\ 
tfao  ooeolaiirsowsot  eitribatod  to  ft  by  tfas  treaty  i 
^aewa^Wfastasr  oaflfaaj  iradtr  oasniy'e  ooofoy  fas  a  sabetsatiro 

By  tfat  Spaaioa  trsaty  of  1795,  fire*  «**>t  aaaV  firm  fosdt/ 
bat  tfas  form  of  tfat  psjspofft,  by  wfaiofa  the  freedom  of  too 
ship  wee  to  have  bate  ooooiasif  ely  ostsbKshsd,  asror  faaviaf  beta 
dtJy  aaaaaod  to  tfas  trsaty  t  tfas  profvistaryarttreetotthsat^fcto 
rmWL  1 
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henrs^redsoooftingtotlttoiolnafyreto 

thus  shewn  mho  Spanish,  will  protect  thooiygooo4ioaid,mwaoai 
TteAtiable      toerw  the  latter  may  b«lotig. 

By  the  rales  of  the  Prise  Court,  the  onW  prn&mH  of  a  neutral  jatorost 

.  md  hq  tbc  claimant* 
The  evidence  Ip  acquit  or  nnnilsmu,  ssastoome,  int 

from  the  skip's  papers,  and  the*  «easnbs4ou  of  the  oaptuied  | 
When  these  art  not  satktotory,  mrtber  fNoofa^  be  admitted,  if  the 

claimant  bat  not  forfeited  hkrifht  tott  by*  bfecchof  goodntfta. 
On  the  production  of  fertlier  proof,  if  tU  qsetrahty  of  the  property  is 


Ttoatsertkmofafaiseeleim,  in  whole  or  m  part,  byan  agent,  "or  in 
connivance  with  the  real  owner,  hi  a  substantive  cause  of  csndsm 


Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

This  was  tf  e  case  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  sailing  un- 
der Spanish  c  doors,  and  captured  by  the  privateer 
Roger,  Qnarles,  master/  on  an  ostensible  voyage 

a  As  the  form  of  the  'commission  issued  to  the  privateer,  in 
this  case,  is  one.  of  the  points  discussed  in  the  argument,  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  insert  % 

Jmm*  Jtfotuoa,  Prmdmt  tfjk*  Umtod  Stain  rf  Amtrie^to 
all  shto  saett  sst  lasts  pn$*nt$,  gftimgi 

Be  it  known,  that  in  pomattce  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
on  the  26th  day  of  June,  ode  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve,  I  hare  commissioned,  and  bj  these  presents  do  com- 
mission, the  prhrate  armed  schooner  called  the  Roger,  of  the 
burthen  of  184  tons,  or  thereabouts,  owned  by  Thomas  E.  Gary, 
Hy.  Gary,  James  B.  Cogbill  fc  Co.  Brogg  t  Jones,  Hannon  fc 
High,  Robert  Ritchie,  Robert  Birchett,  John.  Wright,  Wm.  C. 
Boswell,  Samnel  Turner/  John  G.  Heslop,  Wm-  k  Charles 
Cariing,  Thomas  Shoe,  Richard  B.  Butte,  Richard  Drummond, 
Littlebury  Estambuck,  John  Deris,  Spencer  Drummood,  Peter 
Neste|l,  and  Roger  Qnarles,  moontiog  fourteen  carriage  guns, 
and  navigated  by  ninety  men,  hereby  authorising  Captain  , 
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from  Havana  to  Hamburg,  bat  really  destined  for      issi. 
London,  or  with  an  alternative  destination,  and  or-  j^^^ 
ders  to  touch  in  England  for  information  as  to  mar- 
kets, and  father  instructions.    The  ship  sailed  from 
the  Havana,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1814,  under 

and  John  Dark,  Lieutenant  of  the  aid  Schooner  Roger,  and  the 
ether  oficers  end  crew  thereof,  to  subdue,  seise,  and  take  any 
aimed  or  roamed  British  Teasel,  public  or  private,  which 
shall  be  found  in  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States, 
or  ebewbere,  on  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  waters  of  the 
British  dominions ;  and  such  captured  Teasel,  with  her  apparel, 
goos  and  appurtenances,  end  the  goods  or  effects  which  shall 
be  fond  onboard  the  same,  together  with  all  the  British  per- 
sons end  otbers,who  shall  be  found  acting  on  board,  to  bring 
within  some  port  of  the  United  States;  and  also  to  retake  any 
vessels,  goods,  and  offsets,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  may  hare  been  captured  by  any  British  armed  vessels, 
in  order  that  proceedings  may  be  had  concerning  soch  capture 
or  receptors,  in  doe  form  of  law,  and  as  to  right  and  justice 
afaaB  appertain*    The  said  is 

farther  authorised  to  detain,  seise,  and  take  ail  vessels  and 
effects,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  which  shaU  be  liable  thereto, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  power  at  war,  and  to  bring  die  same  within  some 
port  of  the  United  States,  in  otder  that  doe  proceedings  may  be 

Baaa^saV  #fV*n^aaa4nanfc___s)sVXA  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ■    *♦  ^>  |        >  »e 

"■^■^■*  eawan)sjen^#sjB^^^^^nnaaW  S^Rjan^sjsjsjsjs^sjsnjeejg  ine*    f^s^nn^s^gsjpannnj  -  nna    Bwne^sff  QjioBjnSojt  USOB 

plsaseis  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  time 

being.. 

Given  ander  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
Aaserica,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  24th  day  of 
Aprfl,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thoosand  eight  hon- 
ored and  thirteen,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  said 


(Ssped)  JAMES  MADISON. 

By 
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mi.  convoy  of  the  Britisli  frigate  Ister,  with  which  She 
IV  Amimbto  Parted  company  on  the  1st  of  December,  the  frigate 
having  gone  in  chace  of  an  American  privateer ;  and 
on  the  3d. of  December,  was  captured  by  the  priva- 
teer Roger,  and  carried  into  Wilmington,  North  Ca- 
rolina, for  adjudications  The  ship  and  cargo  were 
condemned  a*  prise  of  ^racr  in  the  District  Coon  of 
North  Carolina,  and-  the  sentence  was,  after  the' 
admission  of  farther  proof  in  the  Circuit  Court,  af- 
firmed by  that  Court.  An  appeal  was  then  allowed 
to  this  Court,  with  permission  to  introduce  new 
proof  here,  if  this  Court  should  choose  to  receive  It 

The  original  evidence  consisted,  of  the  papers 
found  on  board  the  tapturtd  vessel,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  captors,  by  the  master,;  at,  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture; and  of  certain  other  documents  afterwards, 
found  concealed  on  board,  or  in  the  possession  of  t 
Rahtives,  the  supercargo,  or.  of  one  Masoco,  aUa$ 
Burr,  a  passenger  on  board  the  Isabella.  Some  of 
the  ship's  papers  were  mutilated,  and  attempted  to 
be  destroyed,  and  others  were  thrown  overbbaid, 
and  spoliated. 

The  paper  of  which  the  /following  is  a  ttansla* 
tion,  was  the  only  one  delivered  up  by  th4  master,  it 
the  time  of  the  capture :  "  Doo  Jose  Sedano,  Admi- 
nistrator General  of  the  Royal  Revenues  of  this 
port  of  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  &c«  certify 
that  by  authority  and  knowledge  of  the  General 
Administrator  of  the  Revenues  under  my  charge, 
permission  has  been  given  to  ship  in  the  Spanish 
ship  called  the  Isabel,  Captain  Don  Francisco  Ca- 
cho,  with  destination  for  Hamburg,  vis. : 
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Don  Atonzo  Benigno  Munos,       i8si. 
registered  on  the  day  of  this  date,  ^^^^ 
six  hundred  and  seventy-six  boxes     IlJlWk 
'  brown  sugar,  two  hundred  and 
Mia  676  twenty-eight  boxes  white  ditto, 

M  + 21)1  a  228  and  two  hundred  quintals  dye- 
la  40  wood,  which  he  has  shipped  on 
his  own  account  and  risk,  con- 
signed to  Don  Juan  Carlos  Rah- 
lives,  and  paid  6290,  and  that  it 
may  so  appear,  1  sign  the  present. 
(Signed)  Sedano." 

Havana,  10th  Nov.  1814. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  brought 
ini  '  the  Registry,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
circu.jstances  under  which  they  were  discovered, 
were, 

( I .)  A  passport  or  license  granted  by  the  Governor 
and  Captain  General  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation : 

Number  94. 

PROVINCE   OF   THE   HAVANA. 

Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca  y  Eliza,  President, 
Governor,  Captain  General  of  the  place  of  Havana, 
and  island  of  Cuba,  Commandant  General  of  the 
Naval-  Forces  of  the  Apostedero,  &c  &c. 

For  want  of  royal  passports,  I  despatch  this  do- 
cument in  favour  of  Captain  Don  Francisco  Cacho, 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Havana,  that  with  his  Spa- 
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iwi.      nish  merchant  ship  called  AmabU  Isabel,  of  the  bur- 

cargo  and  register  of  free  trade,  and  proceed  to  that 
of  Hamburg,  there  to  trade,  aod  return  to  his  port  of 
departure,  with  the  express  condition  of  performing 
his  voyage  outward  and  inward,  directly  to  the  fixed 
places  of  his  destination,  without  deflating,  or  touch- 
ing at  any  port,  national  or  foreign,  in  the  islands  or 
continent  of  the  Indies,  unless  compelled  by  inevita- 
ble accident 

Gratis.        (Signed)  Apodaca* 

Sebastian  de  la  Cadena.* 

a  The  original  of  this  passport,  or  license,  is  as  follows : 

Aimmto  94. 

Paotihcia  de  la  Habava. 

.  D.  Juan  Ruii  d*  Apodaca  y  Elixo,  President*,  Goberoador, 

Capitan  General,  de  k  plaza  de  la  Habana,  €  bla  de  Cuba,  y 

Comandante  General  de  Marina  del  Apostadero,  &c«  fee    . 

A'  falta  de  Reales  Pasaportes  expido  este  doenmento  4  ft? or 
del  Capitan  Dn.  Franc.  Cacho  Vecino  de  esta  Ciodad  de  Is  Ha- 
bana para  que  con  so  Fragata  mercantile  Espanola  nosabada 
Amable  Ysabel     *  de  porte  de  200} 

tooeladas,  pneda  saltr  de  este  Puerto,  con  carga  j  registro  del 
libre  comercio,  y  transferirse  al  de  Hamburgo 
para  comerciar  en  el,  y  restitnirse  al  de  sn  salida  con  express 
condicion,  de  bacer  sa  derrota  de  ida  y  Toelta  directaaiente  a 
los  senalados  parages  de  sa  destioo  sin  extrariaroe  ni  bacer  ar- 
ribada  a  Puerto*  nacionales,  6  extrangeros,  en  islas,  6  tierra 
finne  de  Indies  a"  meaos  de  Terse  obligado  de  accidentes  de 
otra  soerte .  no  remediable*.  Habana,  dies  de  No?  embre  de 
soil  ochocientox  cat6rze. 

Gratis.        (Signed)  Apodaca; 

SXBASTIAN  J>B  LA  CaDEXA. 
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(2.)  A  clearance  granted  by  Don  Pedro  Acevido,       issi. 
captain  of  the  port  of  Havana,  permitting  the  said  ^^m^ie 
Cacbo  u  to  proceed  with  the  Spanish  ship  La  Ama-     istbeQa. 
ble  Isabel,  from  this  port  to  England,"  with  a  mus- 
ter roll  of  the  officers  and  crew  annexed.     (3.)  A 
letter  of  instructions  from  Munos,   the  claimant} 
to  Cacho,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Havana,  10th Nov.  1814. 
"  Dan  Francisco  Cacho. 

"  Intrusted  as  yotf  are  with  my  ship  La  Amor 
bit  Isabel^  which  sails  bound  for  Hamburg,  or  some 
other  port  of  that  continent,  or  for  those  of  England, 
1  hope  that  you  will  perform  your  duty  with  the  ex- 
actness you  have  always  used,  and  which  was  my 
motive  for  making  choice  of  you.  Consequently  I 
will  omit  all  further  advice,  particularly  as  there  goes 
in  the  vessel  the  supercargo,  Don  Juan  Rahlives, 
with  my  full  power  and  instructions.  Ton  will  ob- 
serve all  his  directions  as  if  they  were  dictated  by 
myself.    Wishing  you  a  prosperous  voyage,  &c 

(Signed)  Memos. 

(4.)  Articles  of  agreement  between  Munos  and 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship.  (6.)  A  general 
procuration  from  Munos  to  one  Von  Harten  of  Lon- 
don,. dat<*d  at  Havana,  May  29th,  1812,  with  a 
substitution  by  the  latter  to  Rahlives  the  supercargo, 
executed  at  London.  (6.)  A  letter  from  on*  Tie- 
son,  dated  London,  November  4th,  1813,  to  bis  bro- 
ther F.  Tieson,  at-Rio  Janifero,  introducing  Rahlives, 


Ito  Amiable 
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rati,  as  the  conductor  of  certain  commercial  operations, 
which  he  bad  concerted  with  several  friends,  refer- 
ring his  correspondent  to  Rah  lives  himself  for  the 
details.  (7.)  A  letter  from  one  Rhodes,  dated  Lon- 
don, to  Messrs.  Glover  &  Co.  at  Rio  Janeiro,  intro- 
ducing Rahlives,  who  the  writer  states  "  goes  as  su- 
percargo in  the  ship  Isis,  and  acts  for  Mr.  John  Go* 
ble  of  Havana,  and  Mr.  Von  Harteti  of  London," 
&c  (8.)  A  letter  from  Hawkes  &  Malloret,  dated 
Liverpool,  October  28th,  1803,  to  Brown  &  Co.,  at 
Rio  Janiero,  introducing  Rahlives  as  "  particularly 
connected  with  our  intimate  and  respectable  friend 
Mr.  George  Von  Harten  of  London,  and  John  Go- 
bel  of  Havanna,  on  whose  behalf  be  will  probably 
visit  you  very  shortly.  It  is  probable  Mr.  Rahlives 
may  entrust  to  your  management  some  transactions 
for  account  of  said  friends,  and  others,  and  we  beg 
to  assure  you  we  feel  convinced  every  satisfaction 
will  result  from  such  business  as  he  may  have  to  con- 
duct." (9.)  The  following  circular  :  "  Havana, 
1st  May,  1 812.  On  the  15th  last  May,  we  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  our  friends  from  London,  re- 
questing their  countenance  to  an  establishment  we 
intended  to  form  in  this  city  under  the  firm  of  Von 
Harten,  Gobel  &  Co.  We  now  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you  of  our  coodplete  success  in  organizing 
and  consolidating  the  same,  and  that  we  are  in  every 
respect  enabled  ta  procure  to  our  correspondents  all 
those  advantages  which  may  result  from  intelligence, 
activity,  and  the  most  respectable  connections  in  this 
island.  Political  considerations,  however,  induce  us 
to  carry  on  our  af&irs  for  the  future  under  the  sole 
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and  firm  of  Mr.  John  Gobel,  who  is  perma-  l«si 
'nently  to  reside  in  this  country,"  &c.  00.)  An  ac-  j^toZkto 
count  of  sales,  dated  Havana,  November  16th,  1 814, 
signed  by  J.  Gobel,  of  the  cargo  c  *  the  English'brig 
Portsea,  received  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  account 
of  Messrs.  Brown,  Weston  &  Co.  and  of  Rahlivfes^ 
amounting  to  20,3 1  <3  dollars  net  proceeds,  leaving  to 
the  credit  of  Rahlives.  in  Gobel's  hands,  half  of  that 
sum.  (11.)  A  charter  party,  executed  at  Riode 
Janeiro,  May  1 1  tb,  1814,  between  Weston  and  Gobel, 
letting  to  him  the  Portsea,  and  consigning  the  cargo 
to  the  charterer.  (12.;  The  following  letter  frocft 
Memos  to  Rahlives:  "Havana,  10th  Nov.  18W. 
Sir,  I  enclose  you  invoice  and  bill*  of  lading  shew* 
ing  to  have  shipped  in  my  ship  called  La  Amable 
Isabel,  Capt.  Don  Francisco  Cacho,  1,104  boxes  of 
sugar,  and  40  half  boxes  of  ditto,  and  200  quintals 
of  dye-wood,  the  principal  amount  of  which  and 
charges  amounts  to  $60,642.  3,  which  cargo  con- 
signed to  you,  you  will  please  to  take  charge  of  on 
your  arrival  at  Hamburg,  or  at  any  other  port  you 
may  find  convenient  to  go,  proceeding  to  sell  it  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms  you  can  obtain,  that 
with  the  proceeds  you  may  make  the  returns  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  I  have  verbally  communicated 
to  you.  In  like  manner  I  recommend  to  you,  and 
place  under  your  care,  my  said  vessel,  in  order  that 
the  adventure  may  have  the  most  favourable  termi- 
nation, to  which  end  I  have  given  definitive  orders 
to  the  Captain,  Don  Francisco  Cacho,  that  he  may 
observe  the  instructions  you  may  communicate  to 
him  in  my  namer  As  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with 
Ve*.  TI.  f 
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.  is*i.  your  care  aod  diligence,  and  the  friendship  my  I 
£j^^££  entertains  for  you,  I  shall  omit  any  further  advice, 
wishing  yon  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  that  yon  may 
duly  advise  me  of  your  proceedings,  and  communi- 
cate such  instructions  as  you  may  think  fit.  Yours, 
&cM  (13.)  A  oill  of  lading  signed  by  the  master, 
Cacho,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the-  cargo,  and 
engaging  to  deliver  it  to  Rahlives  at  Hamburg,  or  at 
the  port  where  his  register  might  be  verified.  (14.) 
A  manifest,  entitled  "  Manifest  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Spanish  ship  La  Amable  Isabel,  in  its  voyage~frnm 
this  port  of  Havana  to  that  of  London ;"  and  sign- 
ed by  the  master;  being  stated  in  the  margin  that  he 
had  signed  bills  of  lading  therefor  "  to  Don  Alonzo 
Benigno  Munos,  which  he  has  registered  on  his  own 
account  and  risk,  and  to  the  consignment  of  Horace 
Solly  of  London." 

Among  the  mutilated  papers  found  on  board  were, 
(1.)  various  accounts  between  Rahlives  and  F.Thi- 
eson.  (2.)  An  invoice  of  jerked  beef  and  tallow, 
shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Havana.  (3.)  Ano- 
ther invoice  of  the  same,  "  for  account  and  risk  of 
Mr.  Alonzo  Benigno  Munos  at  Havana,"  per  brig 
Isis,  Capt.  Brenmer,  amounting  to  22,371  dollars. 
(4.)  Invoice  of  sugars,  &c  shipped  on  board  the  Isis 
at  Havana  by  order  of  Rahlives,  signed  by  Gobel, 
and  amounting  to  50,671  dollars.  (5.)  Another  in- 
voice of  the  same,  shipped  on  board  the  Isis,  "  for 
Falmouth  and  a  market,  to  the  orders  of  G.  Van 
Harten,  Esq.  in  London,"  signed  by  Rahlives,  and 
various  accounts  between  the  different  parties. 
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A  claim  was  given  in  for  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  the       isti. 
property  of  Don  Alonzo  Benigfto  Munos,*  by  Rah-  j^Sbk 
lives,  the  supercargo,  as  agent  for  the  alleged  owner ;     i»b«iu. 
and.  the  raptured  persons  were  examined  on  the 
standing  interrogatories. 

Upon  the  Order  for  farther  proof,  the  affidavits  of 
the.  claimant  and  his  clerks,  to  the  proprietary  inte- 
rest of  the  ship  and  cargo,  in  him,  were  produced, 
and  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Con- 
anlado,  at  the  Havana,  under  which  the  ship,  which 
had  arrived  at  that  port  from  New-Providence,  was 
sold  under  the  bottomry  bond  alleged  to  be  given 
for  repairs  by  one  John  Cook,  to  the  claimant,  and 
was  naturalized  as  a  Spanish  vessel.  A  great  mass 
of  testimony  was  also  produced,  tending,  (among 
other  things,)  to  show  that  the  claimant,  who  was 
father-in-law  of  Gbbel,  had  not  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  trade  for  many  years  before  this  shipment 
*  was  made ;  and  that  Gobel,  not  being  a  Spanish 
subject,  alt  his  foreign  business,  and  his  transactions 
with  the  custom  house,  bad  constantly  been  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Munos. 

Mr.  Gajfon,  for  the  appellant  and  claimant,  ar-  FA.  st, 
goed,  1.  that  the  prize  allegation,  in  this  case,  ought  18t0* 
to  be  dismissed,  because  the  libellants  had  shown  no 
lawful  authority  to  make  the  capture  in  question, 
and,  therefore,  condemnation  could  not  be  pronoun- 
ced in  favour  of  the  captors ;  but,  even  if  the  pro- 
prietary interest  were  proved  to  be  enemy's,  it  must 
be  condemned  -as  a  droit  of  admiralty  to  the  use  of 
the  government    It  is  a  well  established  principle 
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1821.  of  the  law  of  prize,  that  the  captors  must  show  an 
toZTmiXiu  autbority  to  capture  as  prize,  and  exhibit  their  title 
lnhdim.  deeds.*  Here  the  commission  is  Issued  to  the  vessel 
itself,  without  naming  the  commander  who  is  to  di- 
rect her  operations  as  a  cruizer.  The  commander, 
by  whom  the  seizure  was  actually  made,  had  no 
commission  or -authority  whatever,  other  than  what 
was  delegated  to  him  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
The  capture  is,  therefore,  null,  so  far  as  respects  the 
captors.  On  general .  principles*  no  persons  can 
rightfully  carry  on  war  but  those  who  have  a  par- 
ticular authority  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state.  With  regard  to  private  armed  vessels,  unless 
they  have  a  public  commission,  their  acts  are  abso- 
lutely unlawful,  and  all  on  board  ipay  be  treated  as 
pirates**  At  all  events,  they  can  derive  no  title  un- 
der captures  thus  made,  unless  they  have  a  commis- 
sion. In  betto  porta  eedunt  rmpubhc*;  and  all  the 
rights  of  prize  are  derived  from  the  grant  of  the 
sovereign  power.  Nor  can  the  commission  be  issu- 
ed to  the  inanimate  machine.  It  must  be  to  the  or- 
ganized association  of  human  beings  who  are  to 
control  and  direct  its  force.  Without  a  head  to  con- 
trol add  govern  them,  such  an  association  would  be 
nothing  but  a  band  of  pirates.  The  interests  of 
mankind  will  not  tojerate  the  existence  of  such  a 
monster  as  a  ship*  df  war  without  a  lawful  comman- 
der. Even  when  thus  governed,  they  require  to  be 
watched  with  vigilance,  and  controlled  by  the  go- 
vernment, least  they  involve  the  nation  with  its  al- 
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He*  or  with  neutrals.*  For  this  purpose  it  is  neces-  isai. 
sary  thai  the  government  should  designate  and  com-  ^£auZm* 
mission  their  officers.  So  strict  is  the  doctrine  of  Isabella. 
the  Coert  of  Admiralty  on  this  subject,  that  a  capture 
made  by  a  public  commissioned  ship,  the  command- 
er not  being  on  board  at  the  time,  is  regarded  as  if 
made  without  a  commission.'  So,  also,  by  our  own 
law,  the  act  declaring  war,  June  18th,  1812,  c  426., 
authorises  the  President  to. issue  commissions  or  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  be  shall 
think  proper  to  dictate  :  and  in  the  form  which  he 
has  actually  prescribed,  the  names  of  the  captain 
and  lieutenant  are  required  to  be  inserted.  The 
Prise  Act  of  June  26th,  1812,  c  490.,  imposes  very 
strict  duties  upon  the  commander,  which  he  is  to 
perform  personally,  and  cannot  devolve  upon  an- 
other. He  is,  among  other  things,  to  give  bond,  and 
is  made  responsible  for  his  own  misconduct  and  that 
of  the.  crew ;  is  to  receive  and  execute  the  President's 
instructions ;  is  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  ship's  trans- 
actions; and  by  his  personal  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct, may  forfeit  the  commission,  and  the  rights  of 
prise  derived  under  it.  Most  clearly  the  Govern- 
ment fas  a  right  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  person  to  be  invested  with  a  trust  so 
high  and  important.  $ut  the  Government  has  not 
delegated  it  to  the  captors,  in  the  present  case,  and, 
therefore,  they  have  no  right  to  demand  condemna- 
tion to  their  use.    Nor  has  the  Government  itself 


s  Tbt  Thorn  CKfafco**,*  GwcMtl. 
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i8ti.  interposed ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  interpose,  to  require 
A^j?^  condemnation  to  its  own  use,  until  the  preliminary 
question  of  prize  or  no  prise  is  determined,  and  the 
Court  is  about  to  distribute  4he  proceeds.*  No  final 
decree  of  condemnation  can,  therefore,  now  be  pro- 
nounced. 

2.  The  testimony  furnished  by  the  paper?  found 
on  board  the  captured  vessel,  is  such,  as,  accorrlLng 
to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spam 
of  1795,  is  conclusive  on  the  question,  and  entitles 
the  claimant  to  immediate  restitution.  ^  This  treaty 
forms  a  conventional  law  on  the  subject  of  neutral 
commerce,  essentially  different  from  the  general  law 
on  the  same  subject*  By  the  16th  article  it  is  sti- 
pulated, that  the  ships  of  either  natioii  may  sail  from 
any  port  to  those  of  a  country  which  may  be  at  war 
with  either  or  both  nations,  and  may  go  to  neutral 
places,  or  to  other  enemy  ports ;  and  that  every  ar- 
ticle on  board,  except  contraband,  to  whomsoever 
belonging,  shall  be  free.  In  order  to  carry  into 
effect  this  stipulation  for  the  unlimited  liberty  of 
commerce,  and  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods, 
it  is  provided  by  the  17th  article,  that  the  vessel 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  passport  expressing  her 
national  character,  and  with  certificates  to  show, 
that  the  cargo  is  not  contraband.  To  this  passport 
a  conclusive  effect  is  attributed.  It  establishes  the 
national  character  of  the  ship;  and  that  being  pro- 

a  The  Thomas  Gibbons,  8  Cranch,  421. 
b  For  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  vid*  Appendix,  Note 
No.  I. 
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ved,  renders  it  immaterial  to  inquire  respecting  the  isti. 
cargo,  etcept  so  far  as  to  ascertain  by  the  certificate,  ^TG^ 
that  ki*  not  contraband.  The  18th  article  requires  inbtii*. 
die.  cruisers  of  either  .party,  meeting  the  merchant 
tessels  of  the  other  upon  the  high  seas,  to  remain  oat' 
of  cannon  shot,  and  only  authorises  them  to  send  on 
board  two  or  three<men,  «nd  if  the  passport  he  ex- 
hibited, the  Teasel  is  not  to  be  molested ;  and  by  the 
17th  article,  if  the  prescribed  documents  are  not  ex- 
hibited,  she  may  be  sent  in  for  adjudication,  and  con- 
demned as  prime,  unless  testimony  entirely  equivalent 
shall  be  produced*  The  ship  now  in  question4,  was 
fanusbed  with  soch  a  passport  and  certificate  as  the 
treaty  prescribes.  It  is  true,  that  the  farm  of  paas- 
p&rt,  intended  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
never  wv,  in  fact,  annexed  by  the  negotiators,  ow- 
ing to  accident  or  negligence,  or  some  other  cause 
which  we  catonot  now  explain.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  will 
satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  treaty.  A  passport, 
or  sea  letter,  is  a  Well  known  document  in  the  usage 
of  maritime  commerce,  and  is  defined  to  be  a  per* 
mission  from  a  neutral  State  to  the  master  of  a  ship 
to  proceed  on  his  proposed  voyage,  usually  con- 
taining his  name  and  residence,  and  the  name, 
property,  tonnage,  fcnd  destination  of  the  ship/ 
Although  H  evidences  the  permission  of  the  State 
to  navigate  the  seas,  yet  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  it  must  issue  directly  from  the  supreme  power 
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mi.  of  the  State ;  and  some  authority  ought  to  be  shown 
Tjj^2rirife  t0  support  such  a  position.  This  erroneous  notion, 
probably,  arises  from  the  practice  of  our  own  coun- 
try, which  is  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations. 
Previous  to  the  year  1793,  no  other  documents  were 
furnished  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
Slates  but  the  certificate  of  registry  and  clearance ; 
but  the  depredations  upon  our  commerce  having 
commenced  with  the  European  war  which  broke 
out  in  that  year,  a  form  of  sea  letter  was  devised, 
and  to  give  it  greater  effect,  was  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident On  the  28th  of  November,  1795,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  Algiers,  by  which  a  passport  was  to 
protect  our  vessels  from  capture  by  Algerioe  cruisers. 
By  the  act  of  the  1st  of  June,  1796,  c  339.  Con* 
gress  authorised  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare  a 
form,  which,  when  approved  by  the  President,  should 
be  the  form  of  the  passport  Neither  the  treaty  nor 
the  law  required  the  President's  signature,  but  the 
form  prepared  was  signed  by  the  President,  as  the 
sea  letter  had  been.  But  this,  our  peculiar  practice, 
forms  no  rule  of  conduct  obligatory  on  others ;  an^ 
will  not  authorize  us  to  give  a  more  restricted  mean- 
ing to  the  term  used  in  a  treaty  than  the  general 
usage  of  nations  will  warrant.  The  word  passport* 
thus  used,  is  taken  from  the  same  word,  signifying  a 
permission  given  to  individuals  to  remove  from  one 

a  "Pa$$aporte.  Patseport.  Lettre  on  Brevet  d'an  prince  on 
d'ao  commandant  poor  doooer  la  liberty  de  vojafer,  d'eotrer 
et  de  aortir  libraaeot  de  aea  terrea.  FuU$pwUica."  .  jblriaa, 
Aa*v.  Did.  £jpaf»o/,  #fraw fafc,  «  Latin. 
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place  to  another,  and  the  documents  are  analogous.  ion. 
Vattel  states,  that,  "  like  every  other  act  of  supreme  ^f^^Jbto 
cognizance,  ail  safe-conducts  or  passports  flow  from  fobeiJa. 
the  sovereign  authority  ;  but  the  Prince  may  dele- 
gate to  his  officers  the  power  of  furnishing  them, 
and  with  this  they  are  invested,  either  by  express 
commission,  or  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  their 
functions.  A  General  of  an  army,  from  the  nature 
of  his  post,  can  grant  them  ;  and  as  they  are  de- 
rived, though  mediately,  from  the  same  Prince,  all 
his  generals  are  bound  to  respect  them."*  So,  also, 
Blackstone  speaks  of  the  offence  of  violating  pass- 
ports, or  safe-conducts,  granted  by  the  King  or  his 
Jmba*$ador$.m  It  is  then  incidental  to  the  commis- 
sion of  an  Admiral  or  General*  or  public  Minister,  to 
issue  these  documents  of  protection  for  persons  or 
property/  By  the  usage  of  all  commercial  coon- 
tries,  they  are  issued  by  the  superior  officers  super- 
intending the  marine  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  pro- 
vince, city,  or  colony,  where  granted,  and  as  repre- 
senting the  Sovereign  in  those  places.  In  France, 
they  have  always  been  issued  by  the  Admiral 
of  France,  except  during  the  revolution,  when 
they   were  iskoed  by   the-  Minister  of  Marine!/ 

•  Ffefit;  Dreddtt  Qm$,  I.  5.  c.  17.  #.  265.  *  mq. 

h  ABL  Cornm:  68. 

e  Wk*di.  Copt.  59. 
.  d  "  PisssroaT.    (Test  mupfminiom  A  PJkmrdpmu  voy- 
wgn  «b  tartt*  et  toe  recoooss  ptr  toot    Ce*t  tar  ce  pone* 
port  <pe  let  hlti— m  da  commerce  nafigaeiit"    EmcycUp. 

Vst»  .VI  9 
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itti.  In  the  King  of  Prussia's  ordinance  of  neutrality, 
X^^u  passports  and  sea-letters  are  spoken  of  as  issuing 
teWU.  from  Admiralties,  Maritime  Colleges,  or  magistrates 
of  cities.*  And  in  the  celebrated  answer  to  the 
Prussian  Exposition  des  Motifs,  it  is  said,  that  until 
the  year  1746,  the  usual  document  was  a  certificate 
from  the  Admiralty  that  the  ship  was  Prussian.  Af- 
terwards a  pass  under  the  royal  seal  of  the  regency 
of  Pomerania  at  Stettin  was  used.*  In  our  treaty 
with  Holland,  the  form  of  a  sea  letter  is  given, 
which  is  in  the  name  of  the  burgomasters  and  re- 
gents of  the  city,  acting  under  an  ordinance  of  the 
States  General.  In  England,  such  document*  are 
issued  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, as  is  shown  by  the  papers  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereide  in  this  Court :'  and  on  foreign  stations,  they 
may  be  issued  by  the  Admirals  commanding  those 
stations.  In  the  famous  Black  Book  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, we  find  it  laid  down,  that  all  intercourse  with 
the  enemy  is  prohibited,  unless  under  a  special  license 
from  the  King  or  his  Admiral.'  In  the  case  of  the 
ships  taken  at  Genoa,*  Sir  W.  Scott  declares,  that 
Lord  Keith,  as  Admiral  commanding  the  expedition, 
had  a  right  to  grant  passports  to  protect,  the  ships 
sailing  under  them.  And  in  this  Court,  the  licenses 
issued  by  Admiral  Sawyer,  and  countersigned  by  a 

a  2  Aztm9Jppx.  No.  9.  p.  40UJokn$vn9$  Trout, 
b  Whsat.CapU  Appx.  No.  I.  p.  334.    Rtpori  of  Sir  Chorg* 
£*t,  4rc.    Fide  Afpekdix,  Note  No.  II. 
€  9  Cra$uk,  &>8. 
d  Wheat.  Capt.  159. 
c  4  Rob.  317. 
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British  Consul,  were  determined  to  be  passports  isai. 
which  would  protect  againit  British  captor*-.4  At  ^^L 
*  Gibraltar,  these  documents  are  issued  in  the  name  of, 
and  signed  by,  the  Commissioners  <ff  the*  Admiralty 
at  that  place/  As  to  the  usage  of  Spain,  it  appears, 
by  a  royal  passport,  found  on  board  the  Isabella,  and 
issued  for  another  ship  called  the  Clara,  to  be  usu- 
ally issued  at  home  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Marine 
in  the  King's  name;  but  it  also  appears  by  an  in- 
dorsement on  this  very  paper,  that  the  Spanish  com- 
mandants of  foreign  stations,  or  Apostaderos,  may 
alter  such  passports,  and  grant  liberty  to  change  the 
course  of  the  voyage.  And  they  may  also  issue  ori- 
ginal passports,  in  their  own  name,  Where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  royal  passports,  and  the  vessel  has  not 
been  previously  documented.  Such  is  the  passport 
which  was  issued  to  the  Isabella  in  the  present  case.. 
The  power  to  issoe  such  documents  of  protection,  is 
necessarily  incident  to  the  vast  authorities  conferred 
on  die  Spanish  colonial  governors ;  'and  the  case  of 
the  British  ship  of  waj  Eliza,  which  was  compelled 
to  enter  the  port* of  Havana  in  distress,  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  which_the  Captain  General,  after,  re- 
lieving her  wants,  gave  a  passport  to  protect  her 
from  capture,  is  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  in  qoestkm  highly  honourable  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Spanish  character/    The  treaty  under  which 

.     •  Ths  Jolis,  a  CVvttfc,  181.    Ths  Aurora,  S  Crmukr  S0& 
Tbs  Him,  S  Crmmeh,  444.    The  Arista,  t  WkeaL  Rip.  143. 

0  MIMr  JuSSP  If  Skip*  Jtpp&m  #Vo.  9§  M  fib* 

€  JBsyisf  BkU  torn.  7.  p.  466. 
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1821.  protection  is  now  claimed,  was  conceived  id  the  spi- 
-^^^  rit  of  that  benevolent  policy  so  long  cherished  by  the 
Isabella.  United  States,  and  which  Spain  has  reciprocated. 
It  has  for  its  object  to  limit  the  range  of  warfare  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  extend  the  immunities  of  the 
neutral  flag.  In  this  spirit  it  ought  to  be  construed. 
A  comparison  of  its  provisions  with  those  of  other 
conventions  for  the  same  object,  will  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  for  which  we  contend. 
In  the  French  treaty  of  1 778/  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1 780,  a  passport  or  sea 
letter  in  a  certain  form  is  provided  to  protect  the  ship. 
But  there  is  nothing  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that 
this  document  is  to  issue  from  the  supreme  executive 
of  the  respective  nations.  To  show  how  subordinate  a 
consideration  was  that  of  form,  it  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, that  the  form  actually  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
omits  a  circumstance  which  the  text  of  the  treaty 
expressly  requires — u  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
master."  So  that  a  passport  precisely  correspond- 
ing with  the  form  annexed,  was  adjudged  by  the 
Court  of  K.  B.  in  England,  who  had  not  seen  the 
annexed  form,  to  be  substantially  defective  in  this 
respect,  and  thus  to  falsify  the  warranty  of  neutra- 
lity in  a  policy  of  insurance.*  So  the  treaty  with 
Holland  of  1782,'  contains  analogous  stipulations 
with  those  of  the  Spanish  treaty.    It  gives  the  form 

a  For  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  vuu  Appihdix,  Mote 
No.  III. 

b  Baring  v.  Christie,  6  Ea$C$  Rtp.  398. 

e  For  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  see  Amroix,  Note 
No.  III. 
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of  a  passport,  ami  of  a  sea  letter,  which  are  after-  mi. 
wards  spoken  of  as  the  same,  or  fet  least,  as  equi-  t^^^L 
pollent  document*.  The  passport  does  not  show  by  ImImII*. 
whom  it  is  to  be  signed ;  bat  it  shows,  that  it  may 
be  issued  by  individuals  signing  their  own  names, 
and  affixing  their  own  private  seals,  and  that  it  was 
not  thought  necessary,  that  it  should  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  the  sea  letter  is  * 
unequivocally  to  be  issued  by  ail  authority  less  than 
the  supreme  power  of  the  State.  The  treaty  of 
1783,  with  Sweden,  repeats'  the  same  stipulations 
of  the  unlimited  liberty  of  commerce,  and  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods ;  and  to  prevent  dis- 
putes, a  passport  or  sea  letter  is  to  be  furnished, 
-showing  that  the  vessel  belongs  to  a  subject,  which 
is  to  protect  from  all  further  inquiry,  and  is  to  be 
jnade  out  in  "  good  form."  Here  the  form  is  avow- 
edly left  to  the  exercise  of  an  honest  discretion  on 
each  side.  In  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  of  1 785/  the 
same  conclusive  effect  is  attributed  to  the  sea  letter 
or  passport,  the  form  of  which  was  to  be  subsequent- 
ly concerted  by  the  contracting  parties.  From  these 
the  treaty  with  Spain  was  copied,  whose  Govern* 
ment  gloried  in  being  the  first  among  the  southern 
powers  of  Europe  that  acceded  to  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality.4  One  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples asserted  by  that  confederacy,  went  to  exclude 

a  For  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  see  Affsvdix,  Note 
No.  III. 
t  For  its  promons,  see  Armroix,  ib. 
t  %  4*md9  Appendix,  Ab.  31. 
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1821.  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  Prize  Court* 
Hie  Amiable  w'iatever  ^as  done  under  the  neutral  Bag,  and  to 
habeUa.  render  it  matter  of  negociation  between  State  and 
State.  A  national  contract  made  to  carry  into  effect 
this  principle,  is  to  be  construed  according  to  its  in- 
tendon  and  spirit,  which  meant  to  rely  upon  the  jus- 
tice and  honour  of  -both  nations,  that  neither  would 
impart  to  enemy  vessels  the  immunities  which  were 
intended  to  be  confined  to  neutral  property.  En- 
lightened views  of  interest  would  induce  the  neutral 
State  not  to  permit  any  but  its  own  subjects  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  concession ;  and  though  every  pos- 
sible abuse  might  not  be  prevented,  yet  cases  of 
fraud  would  rarely  occur,  and  the  evils  produced 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  immense  importance 
of  the  general  security  of  commerce,  and  the  con* 
sequent  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Spanish  Government,  to  issue  a  passport 
certifying  the  proprietary  interest  in  the  vessels  of 
its  own  subjects  is  unquestionable,  and  the  local  law 
and  usage  must  determine  its  form,  and  the  authority 
by  which  it  is  to  be  issued. 

3.  But  supposing  the  passport  produced  not  to  be 
precisely  such  as  the  treaty  intended,  yet  it  is  insist- 
ed, that,  with  the  other  documents,  it  furnishes  tes- 
timony "  entirely  equivalent,"  according  to  the  ex- 
pression used  in  the  17th  article.  It  is  important  to 
fix  the  precise  meaning  of  the  last  clause  of  that  article. 
The  preceding  clauses  stipulated,  that  the  ship  shall 
have  a  passport  to  show  that  she  belongs  to  the 
neutral  State,  and  a  certificate  to  show  that  uer  cargo 
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(to  whomsoever  belonging)  is  not  contraband.    By       1821. 
the  18th  article,  if  she  is  furnished  with  these  docu-  J^Y^!*?t 

The  Amiable 

ments,  she  is  to  be  exempt  from  all  detention  or  mo-  tabtUa. 
testation.  If  not  furnished  with  them,  she  may  be 
carried  in  for  adjudication,  and  then  must  account 
for  the  omission,  and  furnish  othjr  testimony,  which, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  shall  be  of  equal 
value  with  that  omitted.  Suppose  the  omission  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for:  what  is  the  equivalent 
testimony  required  by  the  treaty  ?  Most  certainly 
it  is,  that  which  completely  proves  the  same  facts 
which  the  omitted  documents  would  have  proved. 
Even  a  passport,  in  due  form,  does  not  prove  thai 
the  ship  is,  in  fact,  neutral.  With  whatever  formal 
solemnities  it  may  be  cloathed,  it  must  issue  from  the 
custom  house  of  the  power  by  whom  it  is  granted.  It 
may  be  issued  improperly.  The  officers  authorized  to 
issue  it,  may  be  deceived  by  fraud  and  perjury.  The 
possession  of  the  document  only  proves  the  fact  that 
the  property  of  the  ship  has  been  decided  to  be 
neutral  by  the  competent  authorities,  by  those  to 
whom  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  has  entrust- 
ed the  examination  of  the  question.  Their  deter- 
minations are  made  conclusive  by  the  treaty,  and 
import  absolute  verity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
solemn  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  justice.  If,  (hen. 
this  document  cannot  be  had,  but  its  absence  is  ac- 
counted for,  and  other  papers  are  produced,  which 
however  inferior  in  formal  solemnity,  unequivocally 
prove  such  a  decision  by  thp  competent  authority  of 
the  neutral  State,  then  this  secondary  evidence  i* 
completely  equivalent  to  the  passport 
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tutu       provided  for  in  the  treaty.    This  exposition  is  the 
^T^*^  only  one  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and 
is  in  furtherance  of  its  avowed  object,  which  was  that 
the  flag  should  protect  the  property  sailing  under  it, 
if  used  by  authority  of  the  neutral  nation*    This  ex- 
position is  conformable  to  the  English  version  of  the 
treaty,  but  is  absolutely  required  by  the  Spanish; 
and  even  if  there  were  any  difference  of  meaning, 
we  are  bound  in  honour  and  good  faith  to  adopt  the 
latter,  since  Spain  has  always  acted  upon  it,  and  has 
seldom  or  never  thought  it  necessary  to  document 
her  ships  according  to  the  literal  requisitions  6f  the 
treaty.  Unless  this  exposition  is  admitted,  the  whole 
of  the  clause  in  question  is  nugatory.    By  the  uni- 
versal law  and  usage  of  nations,  every  captured  ves- 
sel is  at. liberty  to  account  for  the  wabt  of  formal 
document*/    It  would,  therefore,  have  been  super- 
fluous to  insert  a  provision  in  *he  treaty  to  this  effect 
Something  more  must  have  been  intended  by  the  use 
of  terms,  which  are  to  be  found  in.  no  other  treaty* 
In  the  case  now  before  the  Court,  the  omission  of  the' 
required  document  is.  fully  accounted  for  by  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  mother  country  at  the  time,  and  by 
the  declaration  ot  the  colonial  Governor  when  be 
granted  the  substituted  document.    This  ought  to 
be  considered  as  equivalent  proof,  because  it  is  next 
in  dignity,  and  approaches  very  nearly  to  a  level 
with  the  royal  passport  itself.    It  is  issued  by  an 
officer  who  is  only  not  King ;  who  would  have  been 
charged  with  the  delivery  and  control  of  royal 
oorts ;  who  expressly  declares,  that  it  was 

a  The  Pizarro,  t  WkmL  Rep.  t44. 
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lieu  of  sueh ;  and  certifies  every  fact  which  would       issi. 
hare  been  stated  in  a  royal  passport.    The  other  rJdT^VI 

-  , .    ,  .^       .      .  The  Amiable 

docunients  are  superadded  to  that  which  would  isabeii*. 
alone  have  been  required,  had  the  formal  requisitions 
of  the  treaty  been  complied  with,  and  are  abundant- 
ly sufficient  to  establish  the  proprietary  interest  in 
the  ship.  They  are  supported  by  the  depositions  of 
the  captured  crew,  who  are  required  by  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  Spain  to  be  Spanish  subjects,  and  whose 
national  character  conforms  to  this  requisition. 

4.  Again.  If  there  be  no  passport  such  as  is  re* 
quired  by  the  treaty,  and  no  such  equivalent  testi- 
mony as  the  treaty  provides,  still  the  4iaim  to  the 
Ship  is  established  by  evidence  such  as  the  law  of 
nations  requires  to  establish  it ;  and  if  the  property 
of  the  ship  is  shown  to  be  Spanish,  that  is  sufficient 
to  protect  the  cargo,  to  whomsoever  belonging.* 
She  is  furnished  with  all  the  usual  documents,  and 
none  are  of  a  suspicious  or  irregular  character.  They 
are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses, 
except  one ;  and  be  was  improperly  examined,  not 
being  produce^  in  his  regular  order,  but  kept  back 
until  other  witnesses  had  been  examined,  contrary 
to  the  well-known  rule  of  the  Prize  Court,  which 
requires  the  captors  to  introduce  all  the  witnesses 
in  succession/  Even  if  the  proprietary  interest  in 
the  cargo  should  be  thought  doubtful,  that  being  in- 
cluded in  the  same  claim  with  the  ship,  will  not  ne- 
irily  involve  both  in  condemnation  ;  for,  an  at- 


a  The  Pissrro,  2  Wluat.  Rep.  227. 
b  The  Speculation,  2  Rob.  242.    The  Willijuo  k  Mary, 
4  *•*.  312. 
i to.  IV. 
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mi.       tempt  to  conceal  enemy's  property  only  affects  the 

lif^bie  riSht  t0  farther  pro0*-*    Bt*  wc  in»st  that  ferther 
Isabella,     proof  is  not  required  in  this  caae ;  and  if  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  ship  be  established  by  the  ori- 
ginal evidence,  the  conventional  law  entitles  us  to 
restitution  of  the  cargo,  as  a  matter  of  course.1 

5.  Lastly.  Supposing  the  original  evidence  in  the 
cause  insufficient  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  restitu- 
tion, either  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
or  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  it  is  insisted  that 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are  removed  by  the 
farther  proof  produced,  which  establishes  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  both  ship  and  cargo  as  claimed. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  for  the  captors  and  respondents, 
J.  answered  the  objection  taken  by  the  claimant's 
counsel  to  the  validity  of  the  commission  under 
which  the  capture  was  made.  This  is  exclusively  a 
question  between  the  captors  and  the  United  States. 
The  claimant  has  no  persona  standi  injudicio  to  as- 
sert the  rights  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
until  after  the  determination  of  the  principal  ques- 
tion of  prize  or  no  prize,  that  the  claim  of  the  go- 
vernment can  be  interposed/  This  is  not  only  our 
own  practice,  but  is  the  prize  law  of  France,  and 
England,  and  of  the  whole  maritime  world.4    Even 

a  The  Madonna  M  Bono,  4  Rob. 

b  The  Pizarro,  2  What.  Rep  227. 

c  The  Dot  Hennanot,  2  WkemU  Rep.  94. 

d  2  Bro.  Gv.  4*  Adm.  Lam,  524.  2  Wooden.  Lett.  432. 
3  Rmietr.  Rep.  27.  4  met.  152  154.  Zomck.  Adm.  Juried,  c.  4. 
p.  101.  Cornet  Dig.  tit.  Admiralty  E.  3.  The  Georgia**,  f 
Dodeon'e  Rep.  397.  The  Ditigeatia,  1  Dodmm'e  Rep.  403.  ftlk 
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if  the  present  capture  be  a  droit  of  admiralty,  as  ta-  1021. 
ken  by  non-commissioned  captors,  that  will  not  in- 
validate the  capture,  if  it  be  of  enemy's  property. 
This  is  to  be  determined  after  ^  general  decree  of  con- 
demnation is  entered,  and  before  %  final  distribution  of 
the  prise  proceeds.  If  the  Government  shall  interpose 
a  claim  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  consider  a  question  in  which  the 
foreign  claimant  has  no  interest  or  right  to  interfere. 
2.  The  vessel  and  cargo  in  this  case  are  liable  to 
condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  having  left  the  Hava- 
na with  a  false  destination.  The  claim  sets  up  an 
alternative  destination,  to  an  enemy's  or  a  neutral 
port;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  documentary  evi- 
dence and  the  depositions  of  the  captured  persons. 
This  false  destination  is  not  excusable  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  of  deceiving  an  enemy  by  clearing 
out  for  a  neutral  port  Spain  was  at  that  time  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  except  her  revolted  colo- 
nies ;  and  both  London  and  Hamburg  were  equally 
neutral  ports  in.  respect  to  the  South- American  crui- 
sers. A  false  destination  under  such  circumstances 
is  damnatory,*  if  the  case  be  so  infirm  as  to  require 
farther  proof;  because  it  could  only  be  intended  to 
conceal  enemy  interests,  and  if  alternative,  it  ought 
to  appear  to  be  such  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  in  or- 
der that  captors  may  not  be  misled.* 


LS.tiL*.  dss  Prists,  art.  1.    Potfctr,*  PropriM,  A*. 
W.  Casartgis.  Disc.  24.    Qmsoiato  id  Mart,  c  2S7. 

a  The  Joffroow  Asm,  1  Rob,  126.  The  Wehraart,  1  Rob. 
Itt.  The  Nipcj,  3  Rob.  126.  The  Man,  6  Rob.  79.  86.  The 
Vmmm  Hernias,  1  Rob.  1*4. 
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18*1.  3.  The  proofs  of  proprietary  interest,  upon  the  ori~ 

1^2^^  ginal  evidence,  are  not  such  as  to  entitle  the  claimant 
to  restitution,  without  farther  proof.  As  to  the  ship, 
there  is  no  ddubttbat  if  bona  fide  Spanish  property, 
and  documented. acceding  to  thef  treaty,  she  must 
not  only  be  restorer.,  out  the  cargo  also  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  restitution,  even  if  proved  to  be  enemy's 
property.  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  treaty  does  not 
extend  to  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  Spanish  flag  to  co- 
ver enemy's  property  in  the  ship  as  well  as  the  cargo.* 
The  passport, .  even  supposing  it  to  be  such  as  the 
treaty  requires,  is  falsified  by  the  muster-roll  and 
other  documents:'  and  it  was  not  produced,  as  the 
treaty  requires,  to  the  captors.,  but  found  on  board  af- 
ter the  capture.  Fraud  will  vitiate  even  a  judgment, 
and  the  most  solemn  instruments  and  assurances. 
This  is  a  principle^ of  universal  law,  and  it  would  be 
indecent  to  suppose  that  Spain  countenances  such  an 
improper  use  of  her  flag  and  pass.  Is  there,  then, 
that  equivalent  testimony  which  the  treaty  substi- 
tutes for  the  formal  passports?  The  law  very  pro- 
perly requires  the  bill  of  sale  to  be  on  board  where 
the  vessel  is  transferred  from  the  original  proprietor.1 
Even  Hubner,  the  great  champion  of  neutral  rights, 
admits  this  to  be  the  rule/    But  here  the  vessel  is 

not  Spanish  built;  yet  no  bill  of  sale  is  found  on 

i 

a  The  Mioero,  1  Marriott's  Adm.  Dec.  235.  The  Cittade 
de  Lit  bos,  6  Rob.  358.  The  Eeodraught,  lb.  Note  (a.)  The, 
Estern,  2  Dolt.  36. 

b  The  Welraart,  1  Rob.  122. 

c  Dila  Sou.  du  Boiitn.  AW.  Part.  1,  c.  3. 1. 10. 
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board,  and  the  circumstances  strongly  point  to  the  isai. 
previous  existence  of  enemy  interests  in  the  vessel,  1^2muis 
which  it  appears  came  from  New-Providence.  The 
purchase  of  enemy's  vessels  by  neutrals  is  entirely 
prohibited  by  the  ordinances  of  some  countries;  and 
our  law  regards  it  as  suspicious.*  If  still  continued 
to  be  employed  in  the  enemy's  trade,  or  under  the 
Control  of  an  enemy,  this  is  deemed  a  badge  of  fraud, 
and  conclusive  evidence  that  there  lias  been  no  bona 
jicfe  transfer.*  The  ship  then  is  not  documented  feo- 
*a  J&fc,  as  the  treaty  requires^  nor  is  the  substituted 
proof  equivalent  to  that  for  which  it  is  substituted. 
The  «*tp,  therefore,  will  not  protect  the  cargo,  nor  is 
the  latter  so  documented  as  to  protect  itself,  or  avoid 
being  inyolved  in  the  same  fate  with  the  vessel.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  the  usual  formal  documents,  and 
so  there  are  in  every  case.  But  they  contradict  each 
other;  and  being  fraudulently  blended  in  the  same 
false  claim  with  the  ship,  they  must  be;  included  in 
the  same  condemnation.  Both  being  alleged  to  be- 
long to  the  same  claimant,  and  he  having  attempted 
to  assert  a  false  claim  to  the  ship,  the  entire  claim  must 
be  rejected  as  a  penalty  for  his  fraudulent  conduct/ 
4.  But  the  passport  in  this  case,  even  supposing 
Knot  to  have  been  fraudently  obtained  and  used,  is 
not  such  as  the  treaty  requires,  being  issued  by  in 
authority  incompetent  to  grant  such  a  document  of 

a  TbeBernoa,  1  /W.  102.  The  Secht  GedthwisterD,,  1 
JM.  100.    The  Argo,  1  Rob:  163. 

b  The  J tumj,  4  Rob.  3\.    The  Omnibus,  6  Rob.  71. 

c  The  St  Nicholas,  I  What.  Rop.  417.  The  Fortooa,  3 
WkmLRip.  tdft. 
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itsi.  protection.  It  is  insisted  that  nothing  less  than  the 
>^^^,  solemnly  pledged  faith  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
neutral  state  to  the  verity  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
passport  can  possibly  satisfy  the  belligerent.  The 
term3used  in  the  treaty  are  u  sea  letters  or  passports.99 
One  of  the  contracting  parties  might  understand.it 
as  intending  a  document  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent muniment  of  the  title  to  the  ship.  Our  laws 
recognize  no  other  such  document,  than  one  signed 
by  the  President.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is, 
that  our  vessels  were  to  be  furnished  with  a  se:.  let- 
ter thus  signed,  and  the  Spanish  vessels  with  a  royal 
passport  signed  by  the  king.  The  cases  cited  on 
the  other  side,  to  show  that  such  a  document  of  pro- 
tection may  be  granted  by  an  authority  inferior  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  are  not  in  point  In 
the  British  license  cases,  although  this  Court  con- 
demned our  vessels  sailing  under  them,  yet  the  Bri- 
tish prize  Courts  denied  the  authority  of  their  admi- 
rals and  consuls  to  issue  them,  and  condemned  the 
vessels  taken  by  British  cruizers  although  sailing 
under  these  licenses/  All  the  other  cases  cited  are 
of  passports  issued  by  the  Lord  High  Admirals  of 
England  or  France,  acting  as  the  immediate  dele- 
gates of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  as  the  ministers 
of  the  crown.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Admirals 
and  Generals,  commanding  fleets  or  armies,  have 
the  power  of  issuing  passports  for  the  temporary  pro- 
tection of  persons  or  property,  within  the  limits  of 
their  command.  But  this  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  is  incidental  to  the  performance  of 

a  The  Hope,  1  AnWi  Rep.  &&    Id.  Apptndix,  (D.) 
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their  official  duties.  Bqt  it  is  not  incidental  to  any  itsi. 
official  doty  of  the  Governor  and  Captain  General 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  that  he  should  have  the  power 
of  naturalizing  foreign  ships,  giving  them  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  Spanish  built  vessels,  and  grant  passports 
to  protect  them  against  belligerent  scrutiny :  Non 
ei  rei  pntpomtur.  It  id  highly  improbable  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  would  have  agreed  to 
a  stipulation  so  improvident,  under  which  the  whole 
navigation  of  our  enemy  might  be  screened  from 
capture  by  a  mere  fictitious  adoption,  fraudulently  or 
corruptly  obtained  for  this  purpose.  The  farm  of 
this  important  document  being  omitted,  either  from 
accident  or  design,  there  is  the  more  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  substance  of  the  contract ;  since,  if 
the  form  had  been  annexed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  required  the  highest  authority-  of  the 
State  to  grant  a  document  so  conclusive.  The  pass- 
port or  sea  letter  provided  by  this  treaty,  is  not  a 
men  ordinary  license  or  safe  conduct  given  by  a 
General  or  Admiral,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
within  the  limits  of  his  command.  It  is  the  supreme 
power  of  the  neutral  State  solemnly  pledging  itself 
to  the  belligerent,  that  the.  property  of  the  ship  is 
truly  and  bona  fide  neutral  The  doctrine  contend- 
ed for  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  would  go  the 
length  of  entirely  abolishing  maritime  captures: 
since  the  passport  may  be  issued  by  any  authority, 
however  inferior  and  however  remote  his  functions 
may  be  from  such  a  doty.  The  treaty  provides, 
that  the  certificates  which  are  required  relative  to  the 
OPgo,  sfeall  he  issued  by  the  officer  of  die  place 
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u*i  whence  the  vessel  sails,  and  the  same  proviso  would 
X^^^  have  been  made  as  to  the  passport,  had  it  been  m- 
!•**•*.  tended  to  encrust  the  local  magistrates  with  the 
power  of  granting  it  Neither  does  an  examination 
of  the  forms  of  similar  documents  annexed  to  other 
treaties/  containing  the  same  stipulatibn,  that  free 
ships  shall  make  free  goods,  justify  the  inference,-, 
that  they  may  be  issued  by  any  authority  less  than 
the  highest.  So,  also,  the  celebrated  convention  of 
1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  though  k 
does  not  contain  such  a  stipulation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, subjects  enemy's  property  in  neutral  vessels  to- 
capture,  yet  it  provides  for  similar  documents  of  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  formula  annexed,  it  is  stated,  that 
they  are  (( to  be  delivered  in  the  respective  Admiral- 
ties of  the  two  high  contracting  parties.'*  But  the 
question  has  already  been  determined  in  this  Court, 
in  the  case  of  the  Pizarro*  In  that  case,  the  Court 
say,  "  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  vessel  was  not 
furnished  with  such  a  sea  letter,  &c.,  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  17th  article."  But  she  had  on  board 
the  proceedings  under  which  she  was  .naturalized  in 
East  Flprida,  and  a  certificate  from  the  Spanish 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  certifying,  that  "  Captain  Don 
Antonio  Martinez,  commanding  the  Spanish  ship 
called  the  Pjzarro,  of  the  burthen  of  273  tons,  re-, 
gistered  at  the  port  of  St  Augustine  de  la  Florida, 
which  came  to  this  port  from  the  Island  of  Amelia, 
wich  a  cargo,  now  sails  for  the  port  of  Corunna,  in 

a  For  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  vide  Atfekdix,  Note 
No.  IV. 
*  2  Wheat.  JUp.  244. 
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Spain."    Here,  then,  was  a  certificate,  stating  the       mi. 
name,  burthen,  and  property,  of  the  ship,  and  the  ^^aM^ 
flame  of  the  master,  and  issued  by  an  authority  as     Uabdk. 
Oompeteitt  as  the  Governor  of  Cuba.    Yet  the  Court 
held  it  not  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  i  and  required  farther  proof  of  the  proprietary 
interest. 

6.  Supposing,  however;  this  vessel  and  cargo  to  be 
documented  as  the  treaty  requires.,  it  is  insisted  that 
they  are  liable  to  condemnation  for  sailing  under  the 
protection  of  enemy's  convoy.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Isabella  parted  company  with  the  convoying  ship 
before  th*  capture;  but  it  was  a  mere  temporary  se- 
paration, the  latter  having  gone  in  pursuit  of  one  of 
our  privateers.  Although  the  Court  haft  determined, 
in  the  cases  of  the  Nereid?  and  the  Atalantof  that  a 
neutral  may  lawfully  put  hi*  goods  on  board  an  arm- 
fed  enemy  Y  vessel,  yet  it  has  not  determined  that 
he  may  put  his  vessel  and  goods  under  convoy  of 
the  enemy's  float  The  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  cases  is  stated  by  one  of  the  learned  Judges 
tf  this  Court,  intlelivering  bis  opinion  in  the  Akianr 
taf  aad  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  England  have  held 
the  ofltace  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  eno- 
my's  convoy  to  be  a  conclusive  cause  of  condemna- 
tion/ So,  also,  where  certain  itoerchfent  ships  belong- 
iigtb  the  Hmu  towns  had  pot  themselves  under 

•  v  Unmc&j  38S. . 

h  S  WktaL  Rgp.  409. 

c  Per  Mr.  Jmtiee  Jonsos,  S  Wkttti.  lUp.  42S. 
•  m*  Tb*  Sanptoo,  Barnej*  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Stosy,  in  t 
•otejto  the  Nereids,  9  Crmuk,  442. 

▼oa.  VI.  a 
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1021.  the  protection  of  Swedish  convoy,  the  latter  having 
assumed  a  hostile  character  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  right  of  search,  they  were  equally  held  lia- 
ble to  confiscation.*  Such,  also,  is  the  law  of  Den- 
mark, ft  state  that  has  always  professed  to  maintain 
the  mildest  principles  of  prize  law/  In  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Danish  government,  Mr.  Erving, 
our  minister,  admits  the  extreme  difficulty  of  uphold- 
ing the  contrary  doctrine ;  and  only  seeks  to  escape 
from  it  by  contending  that  the  rule  could  not  extend 
to  vessels  forced  into  the  convoy,  or  accidentally  in- 
volved in  die  enemy's  fleet :  and  this  may  readily  be 
admitted  without  at  all  weakening  the  force  of  the 
general  rule. 

6.  This  is  an  aggravated  case  of  spoliation  and 
concealment  of  papers.  Were  this  Spaniard  to  be 
tried  by  bis  own  law,  he  would  be  instantly  con- 
demned. By  the  law  of  the  whole  world,  except  that 
of  the  United  States  and  Great-Britain,  spoliation 
of  papers  is  per  se  a  cause  of  confiscation:  and  by 
our  law  it  is  all  but  damnatory.  If  the  spoliation  is 
unexplained,  or  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory ;  if 
the  cause  labours  under  heavy  suspicions  or  gross 
prevarications,  farther  proof  is  denied,  and  condem- 
nation inevitably  follows/  And  it  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Prize  Court  to  allow  farther  proof 
even  where  there  has  been  a  mere  concealment  of 

a  The  Eta  be,  6  Rob.  173 
b  4  Hairs  Lav  Jour*.  467.     Ordonn.  of  1810. 
c  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.  Rep.  24 1.    The  Rising  San,  2  Roh. 
106.    The  Hunter,  1  Dodum'i  Rep.  486. 
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papers/    But  here  are  both  suppression  and  spolia-      18*i. 
tion ;  and  a  case  which  escapes  from  this  imputation,  ^  AnuaWe 
(to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Sir  W.  Scott)  "  is     i*betia. 
saved  as  by  fire."*'    In  the  present  case,  the  spolia- 
tion and  concealment  are  not  only  unexplained,  but 
inflame  the  other  circumstances  of  suspicion.    The 
acts  of  the  supercargo,  in  this  respect,  bind  the 
owners,  because  he  is  their  confidential  agent ;  and  the 
ship-owner  is  always  bound  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  master  in  all  respects.9    So,  also,  the  act  of  the 
master  binds  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  if  he  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  shipf  and  according  to  a  decision  of 
the  Lords  of  Appeal,  whether  he  is  owner  of  the  ship 
or  not*    The  act  of  the  agent  or  consignee  of  the 
cargo  is  conclusive  upon  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 
And  if  the  case  be  such  as  to  require  farther  proof, 
it  is  to  be  granted  or  denied  under  the  Spanish  treaty, 
precisely  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  be  granted  or  denied  by  the  pre-existing  law 
of  nations.'    But  by  the  general  law,  this  is  a  case  in 

41  The  Fbrtana,  3  Wkoat.  ftp.  £45. 
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mi.       Which  it  would  be  refused,  and  therefore  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  immunity  secured  by  the  treaty. 

7.  Finally.  Even  if  farther  proof  were  admissi- 
ble, the  farther  proof  produced  does  not  establish  the 
proprietary  interest  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  captors  to  show  to  whom  the 
property  really  belongs.  It  i$  sufficient  that  it  does 
not  belong  as  claimed/ 

,  The  Attorney*  General,  on  the  same  tide,  insisted 
that  the  case  was  not -within  the  protection  of  the 
treaty,  because  the  vessel  was  no*  documented  ac- 
cording to  its  provisions,  and  the  only  paper  which 
could  possibly  answet  to  the  description  of  the  sea- 
letter  or  passport,  required  by  the  17th  article,  was 
concealed;  and  nor  shown  by  the  master  to  the  cap- 
ton,  as  provided  by  the  18th;  so  that  they  bad  * 
right  to  detain  and  sehd  in  the  vessel  fofr  adjudica- 
tion. Being  thus  subjected  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Prize  Court,  she  is  to  be  tried  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  the  pnze  law,  independent  of  the 
treaty.  This  Court  h&*  already  determined  in  ano- 
ther case,  thht  the  equivalent  testimony,  required  by 
the  1 7th  article,  is  to  be  such  as  the  Prize  Court 
would  require,  independent  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty/  No  other  testimony  could  give  the  "legal 
satisfaction"  which  the  treaty  demands.  In  a  case 
requiring  farther  proof,  the  equivalent  testimony  is 
that  farther  proof:  and  the  grant  or  denial  of  this 

o  The  Odin,  1  Rob.  OT.    The  Neptanni,  4  Rob.  68. 
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must'  rest  upon  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Court.*  issl 
Bat  here  the  claimant  has  forfeited  his  right  to  far-  ^T^C. 
ther  proof,  by  his  own  aggravated  misconduct  in  Isabella. 
concealing  th*  destination,  and  spoliating  and  sup- 
pressing the  ship's  papers,  which  it  was  his  duty, 
both  by  the  treaty  and  the  general  law  of  nations,  to 
exhibit  to  the  captors  voluntarily  and  fairly.  But 
supposing  the  passport  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
captors  at  the  time  of  die  seizure,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been*  and  suppose  the  usage  of  Spain  to  supply 
the  .omupion  of  the  form  being  annexed  to  the 
treaty,  Mill  die  document  produced  it  not  such  a  pass- 
port as  that  usage  requires.  This  is  shown  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  document  produced,  which  state 
it  to  have  been  issued  "  for  want  of  royal  passports." 
I?  is  said  that  this  is  justified  by  the  local  usages  of 
the  colony;  but  we  ace  not  bound  to  know  those 
usages,  or  to  admit  that  this  Governor  had  the  au- 
thority to  substitute  his  passport  for  one  signed  by 
die  King.  Tbe  document  required  by  tbe  treaty, 
then,  not  being  found  on  board,  the  parties  are  to 
give  (<  legal  satisfaction  of  their  property  by  testi- 
mony entirely  equivalent"  This  testimony  is  to  be, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  Pme  Court,  the  pa- 
pers found  onboard,  and  tbe  examinations  in  pre- 
poratorio.  But  these  papers  and  depositions,  so  far 
from  satisfying  the  conscience  of  the  Court,  increase 
the  suspicions  excited  by  the  want  of  the  documeuts 
required  by  the  treaty ;  documents  so  easily  procured 
where  the  property  is  really  Spanish,  and  the  vessel 
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im.  fairly  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  Spanish  ship, 
that  it  is  incredible  anj  such  vessel  should  want 
them.  The  onus  probandi  is  on  the  claimant  in 
such  fc  case  under  the  treaty,  precisely  as  it  would 
be  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  independent  of 
the  special  provisions  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  proprietary  interest  is  to  be  determined  just 
as  that  question  Would  be  in  any  other  case  of  prise. 
The  investigation  in  the  Prize  Court  is  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  investigation  by  the  captors  at  sea,  wbfch 
last  was  to  be  entirely  concluded  by  the  treaty  do- 
cuments, if  the  ship  was  furnished  with  them ;  if 
not,  she  was  liable  to  be  brought  in  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  ship,  which,  if  adjudged  to  be  Spa- 
nish, the  same  consequence  of  protection  to  the  car- 
go will  follow,  as  if  the  ship  had  been  regularly  do- 
cumented according  to  the  treaty.  It  is  not  the  pos- 
session of  papers  equivalent,  in  formal  effect,  to  those 
required  by  the  treaty  which  will  protect  her  from 
farther  inquiry,  but  she  must  have  papers  which  will 
produce  the  effect  of  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  proprietary  interest  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  Prize  Court.  If  the  substituted  docu- 
ments were  fraudulently  obtained  and  used,  would 
that  be  satisfactory  evidence  ?  The  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  a  treaty  is  always  to  be  regarded  in  its  in- 
terpretation/ Every  object  of  such  a  treaty  would 
be  entirely  defeated  by  permitting  an  enemy  to  avail 
himself  of  provisions  contained  in  it,  and  intended 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  friend ;  and  even  if  a 
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Spanish  subject,  by  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  his  iesi. 
own  government,  lends  the  protection  of  its  flag  to  j^^bUe 
&  foreigner,  that  Spaniard  becomes  himself  an  ene-  kabeite 
myr  and  cannot  justly  complain  if  he  suffers  the  fate 
of  an  enemy.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  Spain,  or  disre- 
gard of  her  national  rights,  to  refuse  the  benefit  of  her 
flag  and  pass,  where  they  have  been  obtained  by  prac- 
tising an  imposition  upon  her  officers.  She  can  claim 
jno  greater  respect  for  their  acts  than  is  conceded  to 
the  judgments  of  the  highest  Courts  of  justice.  Bui 
oven  these  are  vitiated  by  fraud,  according  to  the 
law  of  every  country.  Great  Britain  so  under* 
stands  the  effect  of  a  similar  treaty  stipulation. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cittade  de  Lisboaf  which  was  de- 
termined under  the  British  treaty  with  Portugal,  con- 
taming  the  principle  of  free  ships Jrte  goods,  though 
the  vessel  had  the  Portuguese  flag  and  pass,  she  was 
condemned  because  a  box  of  papers  was  found  on 
board  falsifying  the  claim,  and  showing  the  proper- 
ty- to  be  enemy's ;  apd  to  give  more  solemnity  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  the  Portuguese  Consul  was 
called  in  to  witness  it,  and  admonished  to  advise  his 
government  to  be  more  vigilant  over  the  conduct  of 
its  officers  in  this  respect.  So,  also,  our  own  Court 
of  Appeals  in  prize  causes,  during  the  war  of  the  re- 
volution, held  the  general  maxim  of  free  ships,  free 
goods,  which  had  been  temporarily  recognized  in  an 
ordinance  of  Congress,  not  to  extend  to  a  case  of 
fraudulent  combination  between  the  enemy  and  neu- 
trals to  defeat  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  her  ally-*    In  that  case,  the  Court  ob- 
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lift.  served,  that  Congress  had  not  said  that  a  violated 
T^l^tbit  neutrality  should  protect ;  and  the  mention  of  some 
tebeiia.  exceptions  to  the  general  immunity,  (such  as  con* 
traband,  &c.)  does  not  exclude  others,  equally  fla- 
grant, though  not  mentioned.  So  in  this  case,  the  ex- 
ceptions of  blockade  and  contraband,  do  not  exclude 
other  cases  of  unneutral  conduct ;  and  some  implied 
exceptions  there  must  be,  or  how  could  the  Court 
engraft  the  exceptions  of  the  propery,  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  of  Spa- 
nish subjects  not  actually  domiciled  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  both  of  which  cases  are  (excluded  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  treaty,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  this  Court  in  the  PizarroS  If,  then,  thfe 
case  is  not  within  the  protection  of  the  treaty,  does 
either  the  original  evidence,  or  the  farther  proof,  sa- 
tisfy the  Court  of  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
being  as  claimed  ?  This  inquiry  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  ship,  because  if  that  was  really  Spanish,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  cargo  also :  but  both  are 
included  in  the  same  claim,  which  is  given  for  the 
same  person  ;  and  if  the  claim  for  the  cargo  be  false, 
that  will  also  affect  the  claim  to  the  ship.  If  the 
ship  was  Spanish  property,  why  seek  to  show  that 
the  cargo  was  Spanish  also  ?  The  proprietary  in- 
terest irf  the  ship  is  supposed  to  have  been  acquired 
under  a  judicial  sale  upon  a  bottomry  bond.  But 
the  previous  history  of  the  ship  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  so  far  as  it  is  given,  points  to  an 
enemy  origin  :  and  the  proceedings  under  which  the 
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sale  was  had,  are  manifestly  collusive  and  fraudu-  issi. 
lent.  The  claim  to  the  cargo  is  also  supported  by  TJ^2«Ubto 
mere  formal  documents,  unsupported  by  the  oaths  of  Isabella. 
witnesses,  and  contradicted  by  the  evidentxa  rm. 
The  spoliation  and  concealment  f  the  papers  are 
not  satisfactorily  explained.  Such  explanation 
could  only  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  the  papers 
being  innocent  in  themselves,  and  that  they  were 
destroyed  from  a  necessity  unconnected  with,  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  right  of  search.  But  as  to  the 
papers  thrown  overboard,  all  that  we  know  of  their 
character  is,  that  they  came  from  the  compting 
house  of  the  claimant,  who  ordered  them  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  in  case  of  capture  ;  and  as  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  destroying  them,  the  oul  y  rea- 
son alleged  is>  the  fear  of  South  American  cruizers. 
This  could  not  be  the  true  reason,  since  the  papers 
retained  on  board  would  equally  show  the  Spanish 
ownership  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  which  it  is  now  in- 
sisted they  are  sufficient  to  establish.  And  as  to  the 
papers  mutilated  and  concealed,  a  careful  inspection 
of  them  will  satisfy  the  Court,  that  they  point  to  the 
English  origin  of  the  adventure,  and  to  English  in- 
terests in  its  results.  The  learned  counsel  concluded 
by  a  very  minute  and  able  analysis  of  the  proofs  of 
proprietary  interest. 

Mr.  Harper,  for  the  claimant  and  appellant,  in  reply, 
(1.)  insisted  that  the  destination  of  the  vessel,  in  this 
case,  was  not  a  false  destination ;  and  that  even  a  false 

destination  is  not  a  substantive  cause  of  condemna- 
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1881.       tion.     A  false  destination,  is  an  unlawful  destination 
-Z*y^?t    concealed :  but  here  the  alternative  destination  did. 

Tm  Amiable  .,.#.. 

Isabella,  in  fact,  appear  on  the  face  of  the  papers,  and  both 
London  and  Hamburg  were  equally  lawful  ports  for 
Spanish  vessels  to  trade  with.  In  the  cases  of  the  Juff- 
rouwAnna*  and  t;ie  fVelvaartf  the  false  destination  was 
combined  with  other  circumstances  of  illegal  conduct 
or  suspicion,  and  the  condemnation  did  not  proceed 
upon  that  ground  alone.  In  the  case  of  the  Nancy/ 
it  was  also  connected  with  the  offence  of  carrying 
contraband  goods  on  the  outward  voyage.  So  the 
case  of  the  Mars*  was  that  of  engaging  in  the  colo- 
nial trade  of  the  enemy,  attempted  to  be  concealed  by 
a  falsa  destination ;  and  farther  proof  being  neces- 
sary, it  was  refused  on  account  of  those*  circumstan- 
ces of  fraud  and  illegality. 

2.  Nor  ought  the  present  case  to  be  affected  by 
the  fact  of  the  vessel  having  set  sail  from  the  Havana 
under  convoy  of  a  British  frigate.  This  protection 
was  necessary  against  South  American  cruizers,  to 
whom  Spanish  property  would  have  been  good 
prize.  But  the  Isabella  intended  to  leave  her  con- 
voy off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  such  an  intention 
admits  of  a  locus  penitentuB  which  was  availed  of: 
for  she  had  in  fact  left  the  fleet,  before  the  capture. 
The  case  of  the  Hanse  vessels  taken  under  Swedish 
convoy  was  very  different  from  this.*    The  Swedish 
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armed  vessels  prepared  to  resist,  and  only  yielded  to      iesi. 
the  terror  of  a  superior  fprce;  and  the  Hanse  vessels  ^T^L 
were  affected  by  what  was  considered  as  an  actual 
resistance  of  the  convoy,  having  associated  them- 
selves under  its  protection. 

3.  As  to  the  spoliation  and  concealment  of  papers, 
the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  inference  of  its  having 
been  done  for  unlawful  purposes.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  papers  thrown  overboard 
were  connected  with  this  transaction.  The  con- 
cealed papers  were  innocent;  and  were  even  essen- 
tial to  show  the  Spanish  interest  in  the  cargo:  and 
as  to  the  mutilation,  if  practised  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  by  the  captor*  themselves,  as  they  alone  had  an 
interest  in  defacing  papers  which  were  material  to 
the  claimant's  proofs  of  property.  The  fact  as  to  the 
papers  thrown  overboard  was  frankly  and  freely  dis- 
closed by  the  parties  who  alone  had  any  knowledge 
of  it,  and  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  conduct  as- 
signed by  them  on  their  first  examination.  Even 
supposing,  however,  that  the  fact  of  the  spoliation 
and  suppression  of  papers  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, exclude  the  claimant  from  the  benefit  of 
farther  proof,  it  is  now  too  late  for  the  captors  to  ob- 
ject, an  order  for  farther  proof  having  been  granted  in 
the  Court  below,  without  any  objection  on  their 
part" 

4.  The  passport  in  this  case  is  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  national  character  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect both  her  and  the  cargo  undef  the  treaty  with 
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i«2i.  Spain.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  passports  issued,  by 
t£££^  the  Governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  is  numbered 
babeiia.  94,  showing  that  many  more  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  issued ;  and  the  words  "  For  want  of  royal 
passports"  are  printed,  which  circumstance  shows 
that  it  was  an  established  formula.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Spanish  nation  at  that  period,  when 
Ferdinand  had  been  just  restored  to  the  throne,  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  cause  of  the  defect  of  passports, 
with  the  king's  signnnanual.  The  very  act  of  exer- 
cising such  an  authority  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
Governor,  is  strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  pos- 
sessing the  power ;  and  until  rebutted  by  some  con- 
trary proof,  must  be  considered  as  conclusive  that 
such  is  the  usage  of  Spain,  There  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  such  a  document  and  royal  passr 
ports ;  since  the  latter  must  be  issued  in  blank,  and 
sent  to  the  different  ports  throughout  the  extent  pf 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  the  distribution,  of  them 
entrusted  to  subordinate  officers,  so  that  the  same 
frauds  may  be  perpetrated  as  are  imagined  in  the 
present  instance.  What  better  security  have  we 
that  the  royal  passport  itself  will  not  be  employed  to 
protect  the  trade  of  our  enemy  ?  It  may  be  safely 
admitted,  that  you  may  inquire  so  far  as  to  ascertain 
that  the  passport  is  not  forged,  or  obtained  by  crimi- 
nal means,  or  fraudulently  applied  to  a  vessel,  for 
which  it  was  not  issued  :  But  if  uone  of  these  cir- 
cumstances occur,  and  the  passport  regularly  issues, 
from  an  authority  which  is  competent  to  grant  it 
according  to  the  local  usages  of  the  neutral  country, 
the  treaty  makes  it  conclusive,  on  the  question  of 
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property.  In  this  case,  the  passport  was. granted,  issi. 
under  a  judicial  decree  of  the  Consuladoy  at  the  ^TZmM* 
Havana,  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty;  to  inforce  a  bottomry  bond, 
given  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  The  sentences  of  foreign 
tribunals,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  proceeding  m  r*wrare  considered  as  conclusive, 
bytbeiawof  this,  and  every  other  country,  wherever 
the  title  to  the  thing  comes  incidentally,  or  directly, 
in  controversy.  Here  it  is  the  very  question  in  issue 
before  the  Court;  and  the  decision  of  the  Spanish 
tribunal  not  only  warranted  the  Governor  of  Cuba 
in  granting  the  passport,  but  even  if  he  had  not 
issued  it,  would  bind  this  Court  to  consider  the  pro- 
perty as 'Spanish.  Therefore,  admitting  that  the 
captors  had  a  right  to  bring  in  this  vessel  for  adjudi- 
cation, because  die  had  not  the  passport  required  by 
the  treaty,  or  because  it  was  not  exhibited  to  them 
it  the  time  of  the  capture,  still  the  equivalent  proof 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  a  pass- 
port in  any  form  that  can  be  conceived  ;  because,  it 
shows,  that  the  ship  was  entitled  to  every  document 
which  could  prove  her.  to  be  a  Spanish  ship,  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Constdado  having  adjudged  her  to  be 
Spanish  property.  The  captors  may  possibly  be 
exempt  from  costs  and  damages ;  hut  it  does  not, 
therefore,*  follow,  that  the  case  is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  left  at 
large  to  be  determined  under  the  law  of  nations. 
The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  provide,  that  neutral 
vessels  should  protect  goods  to  whomsoever  belong- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  contraband  only.    The 
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itsi.       passport  was  to  be  conclusive  of  the  neutrality  of 
^fy^i^  lb*  »hip,  and  the  certificate  was  to  show,  that  the 
cargo  was  not  contraband.    If  these  documents  are 
wanting,  then  the  property  of  the  ship  is  to  be  esta- 
blished by  equivalent  testimony ;  and  that  being 
shown  to  be  neutral,  will  protect  the  cargo,  even  if 
enemy's  .property,  unless,  indeed,  it  consist  of  con- 
traband articles.     The  "equivalent  testimony9'  re- 
quired, must  mean,  that  other  documents  shall  be 
produced  which  will  prove  precisely  the  same  facts 
that  were  intended  to  be  proved  by  the  passport  and 
certificate ;  and  not  that  sort  of  evidence  which  the 
technical  rules  of  the  Prize  Court  demand  in  a  case 
requiring  farther  proof.    Doubtless  the  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  to  be  regarded  in  constru- 
ing treaties,  a?  it  is  in  die  interpretation  of  all  other 
instruments;  but  that  intention  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  words  they  use.    Although  there  are  many 
treaties  consecrating  the  maxim,  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  there  is  no  other  example  of  a  treaty 
stipulating  what  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
freedom  of  the  ship.    The  parties  to  this  treaty  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Courts 
of  the  belligerent  as  far  as  possible,  by  forbidding 
the  detention  of  vessels  having  the  required,  docu- 
ments, and  where  they  were  carried  in  for  adjudica- 
tion for  want  of  these  documents,  limiting  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Prize  Courts  to  such  testimony  as 
should  be  equivalent.    All  the  cases  cited  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  supposed  exception  to  the  general 
immunity,  are  cases  arising  under  treaties  or  ordi- 
nances, merely  recognising  the.  principle,  that  free 
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ship  should  make  free  goods,  without  providing  any       mi. 
rale  of  evidence  to  establish  the  national  character  J^^^. 

Tub  Amhihli 

of  the  ship,  and  leaving  that  question  to  be  deter-     laabdhu 
muled  by  the  general  law  of  nations.    But  here  the 
conventional  law  adopts  a  new  rule  of  evidence,  from 
Which  the  Court  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart 
v  The  learned  counsel  also  argued  the  question  of 
pmprieiary  interest  with  great  minuteness  and  ability. 

Tie  Court  directed  the  cause  to  be  reargued,  up-  J*****, 
<•  the  x»mt  as  to  tfe  form  aid  effect  ,m§ 

dents,  insisted,  that  the  form  of  passport  to  which  an 
effect  so  important  was  attributed,  not  having  been 
annexed  to  the  original  treaty,  by  the  contracting 
parties,  could  not  now  be  supplied  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  either* .  Such  an  attempt  would  be  an 
encroachment  on  the  treaty-making  -power,  which, 
in  our  government,  is  exclusively  confided  to  the 
President  and  Senate.  The  office  of  this  Court  is  to 
construe,  not  to  make  or  amend  treaties.  The  treaty 
(art  17.)  provides,  that  €l  the  ships  and  vessels  be- 
longing io  the  subjects  or  people  of  the  other  party, 
must  be  furnished  with  sea  letters  or  passports,  ex- 
pressing the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  Ike  ship, 
as  also  ike  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that 
the  ahip  really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one 
of  the  parties,  which  passport  shall  be  made  out  and 
granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty." 
These  particulars  were  required  to  be  inserted  for 
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mi.  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  Teasel  to  which  the 
Jjf*^^  passport  was  intended  to  apply,  and  to  satisfy  the 
habeiu.  other  contracting  party  that  she  is  really  entitled  to 
the  immunities  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  The  pass- 
port in  the  present  case  was  either  intended  to  certi- 
fy that  the  ship  was  Captain  Cacho's,  or  not  The 
words  are,  "  Captain  Cacho,  with  his  Spanish 

ship  called,"  &c.  If  Cacho  was  meant  to  be  certified 
to  be  the  owner,  the  claim  does  not  conform  to  it. 
He  expressly  swears  that  it  is  not  his,  but  that  it  be- 
longs exclusively  to  Munos,  who  claims.  Nobody 
else  can  have  restitution  but  the  actual  claimant,  and 
he  is  not  certified  in  the  passport  to  be  the  owner. 
But  the  termr"  his  Spanish  shipy"  is  evidently  a  mere 
figurative  expression,  and  nteans  nothing  more  than 
the  ship  of  which  be  is  master.  What  then  is  the 
import  of  the  term  '(  Spanish  ship  ?"  A  certificate 
that  a  .ship  of  a  certain  name,  and  bulk,  and  master, 
is  a  Spanish  shtp,  is  not  a  certificate  that  if  is  Spa- 
nish property,  or  in  other  words,  the  property  df  Spa- 
nish subjects,  which  is  alone  intended  to  be  protect- 
ed by  the  express  terms  of  the  article.  A  vessel  may 
be  a  Spanish  ship  by  adoption,  by  havibg  a  license 
to  trade  with  the  Indies,  without  ceasing  to  be  the 
property  of  foreigners,  c:  becoming  the  property  of 
Spanish  subjects.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  certify  the 
national  character  of  the  ship  merely.  There  must 
be  a  certificate  that  ft  is  the  individual  property  of 
particular  subjects  of  Spain,  for  to  such  alone  does 
the  protection  of  the  treaty  extend.  The  treaty  be- 
ing left  imperfect  in  omitting  to  annex  the  form  of 
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passport,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  stipa-       issi. 
lation  as  to  its  eflect  as  evidence,  is  not  wholly  void.    >#^>/-^^ 
Bat  admitting  that  the  Court  can  supply  the  form,     Isabella. 
how  is  it  to  be  done  ?    Two  modes  may  be  selected. 
First,  to  take  the  literal  words  of  the  treaty ;  and  then 
the  passport  should  have  stated  the  ship  to  be  the 
property  of  Munos,  the  claimant:  or,  secondly,  the 
farm  may  be  supplied  by  referring  to  other  treaties 
similar  in  their  nature.    In  the  form  of  passport  an- 
nexed to  the  French  treaties  of  1778  and  1809,  the 
master  is  required  to  swear  that  "  the  ship  belongs  to 
one  or.  more  of  the  subjects  of  ■  The  act 

whereof  shall  be^put  at  the  end  of  these  presents," 
Sec.  "No  form  of  the  oath  which  is  to  be  thus  ap- 
pended is  given :  but  the  Dutch  treaty  of  1 782,  shows 
what  the  form  of  (be  oath  would  probably  be:  a  C. 
D.  of  ,  personally  appeared  before  us,  and  de- 

clared by  fltolemn  oath,  that  the  ship  or  Vessel  called, 
&c.  does  rightfully  and  properly  belong  to  him  or 
thpm  only,"  &c  The  terms  of  these  treaties  are 
the  same  with  the  Spanish  treaty,  and  require  "  the 
name,  the  property*  and  the  burthen  of  the  vessel," 
to  be  expressed.  It  is  not  property  in  the  abstract, 
the  national  character  merely,  acquired  by  a  fictitious 
adoption  into  the  navigation  of  Spain ;  but  the  indi- 
vidual proprietary  interest  of  some  Spanish  domicil- 
ed subject,  that  is  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Harper j  contra,  contended,  that  the  treaty  mere- 
ly required  the  national  character  of  the  property,  and 
not  its  individual  ownership,  to  be  expressed  in  the 
passport     There  can  be  no  doubtt  hat  this  passport 
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1821.  mint  be  according  to  the  regular  Spanish  form,  because 
J^CZm*  both  this  and  the  royal  passport  for  the  Clara,  which 
Isabella,  was  also  found  on  board,  have  the  same  expression, 
viz.  "  his  Spanish  ship."  This  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  a  certificate  that  the  ship  belongs  to  Spanish 
subjects.  A  warranty  in  a  policy  of  insurance  that 
a  ship  is  an  American  ship,  is  a  warranty  that  she  is 
the  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
form  of  passport  which  was  intended  to  have  been 
annexed  having  been  omitted,  good  faith  requires 
that  it  should  be  supplied  by  construction,  since  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  parties  intended  to  waive 
it*  A  construction  has  been  given  to  the  stipulation 
by  the  usage  of  the  two  countries,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes.  What  good  pur- 
pose would  be  answered  by  inserting  the  name  of 
the  owner?  The  Court  could  not  inquire  even 
whether  such  a  person  existed,  much  less  as  to  his 
national  character  or  domicil.  The  conclusive  effect 
attributed  to  the  passport,  would  prevent  any  such 
extrinsic  investigation,  and  therefore  a  fictitious 
name  might  be  inserted  which  would  satisfy  all  the 
requisites  of  the  treaty.  So  that  a  general  certificate 
of  the  national  character  of  the  property  is  as  effica-: 
cious  as  would  be  a  certificate  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  some  particular  person. 

&nh  loth,       The  cause  was  again  argued,  upon  the  application 
18au*       of  the  executive  Government,  to  the  Court,  oil  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  the  Spanish  treaty, 
and  the  form  and  effect  of  the  passports. 
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Mr.  Pinkney,  for  the  captors  and  respondents,       issi. 
stated  four  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  T^^^b 

1st  That  the  passport  produced  in  this  case,  was     Isabella. 
not  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  because  it  was 
obtained  by  fraud. 

2dly.  That  it  was  not  within  the  treaty,  because 
not  issued  by  the  Spanish  sovereign,  or  his  known 
authorised  substitute. 

3d,  That  it  was  not  within  the  same,  because  the 
only  article  which  professes  to  provide  for  it,  is  in- 
complete and  inofficious,  the  form  never  having  been 
annexed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  article. 

4th.  Because  the  passport  issued  for  this  ship,  is 
not  conformable  either  with*  the  terms  or  the  sub- 
stance of  the  article ;  since  it  does  not  state  that  the 
ship  is  the  property  of  a  Spanish  subject,  nor  name 
any  Spanish  subject  as  the  owner. 

This  treaty  is,  unquestionably,  to  be  interpreted 
by  a  just  regard  to  the  public  faith,  but  only  so  far 
as  the  public  faith  is  actually  pledged  by  it  The 
spirit  which  animated  the  parties  to  the  armed  neu- 
trality is  to  be  regarded ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
tnat  the  celebrated  confederacy  which  has  received 
that  name,  was  intended  to  introduce  new  rules,  to 
the  disparagement  and  repeal  of  those  which  then 
existed,  and  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  law  of  na- 
tions. The  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  Spanish 
treaty,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  view.  But  this  in- 
tention is  to  be  collected  from  the  language  they 
have  used ;  if  that  be  clear  and  plain,  there  is  no 
room  for  interpretation-;  but,  if  ambiguous  in  itself, 
then  the  intention  may  be  fairly  collected  from  the 
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1821.       object  and  circumstances  of  the  stipulation  in  ques- 
J^^^   tion.    In  a  word,  the  treaty  is  to  be  executed  as  it 
fofceU**     is,  and  no  new  treaty  to  be  made  by  the  labour  of 
exposition. 

1.  The  object  of  the  stipulation  is  expressed  in 
the  article  to  be  "  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  or  people  of  the  other  party,"  &c  This, 
necessarily,  excludes  all  other  ships  or  vessels. 
Consequentlyi  it  cannot  be  applied  to  vessels 
which  are  not  really  those  of  Spanish  subjects, 
but  ouly  fraudulently  represented  to  be  such.  It 
is  a  principle,  not  only  of  the  common  law,  but 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  that  fraud  vitiates  every 
act,  whether  public  or  private;  contracts,  deeds, 
and  judgments,  are  all  affected  by  it,  even  as  to  bona 
fide  purchasers.  No  record,  however  solemn,  estops 
an  allegation  of  fraud.  Judgments  of  Courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction  import  absolute  verity,  wher- 
ever they  are  brought  in  question;  but  if  obtained 
by  fraud,  they  are  set  aside,  either  in  the  same  or 
any  other  tribunal;  and  a  person  affected  by  the 
fraud  may  shoVv  it  and  avoid  the  judgment,  though 
not  a  party  to  the  suit.  Thus  a  stranger  may  avoid 
a  recovery  in  a  real  action,  if  covenous  or  fraudulent, 
and  he  is  prejudiced  by  it  These  analogies  of  the 
municipal  law  are  applicable  to  similar  cases  arising 
under  the  law  of  nations.  The  comity  which  is  due 
to  foreign  States,  does  not  require  us  to  respect  the 
acts  of  their  administrative  or  judicial  officers  when 
they  are  contaminated  with  fraud,  and  still  less 
where  this  fraud  has  deceived  those  very  officers, 
and  induced  them  to  issue  Spanish  papers  to  a  Bri- 
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tttb  drip.  In  such  a  ease,  even  if  a  rojal  passport  issi. 
had  been  issued,  ire  should  have  a  right  to  say,  in  ^TZOm* 
the  language  of  the  common  law,  u  the  King  has 
been  deceived  in  his  giant"  A  repetition  of  such 
transactions  as  the  present  case  discloses,  would 
bring  the  entire  treaty  ipto  jeopardy.  The  honour 
and  interest  of  both  nations  equally  require  that  they 
should  be  repressed  The  only  mode  of  preserving 
the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers,  is  by 
judicial  interposition,  preventing  the  effect  of  such 
violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  before  they  grow 
too  mighty  tp  be  controlled  by  diplomatic  remon- 
strance. Make  these  frauds  successful,  and  encour- 
age them  by  your  decisions,  and  such  violations  will 
be  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  by  arresting  them 
t*  limine,  the  presumed  and  declared  purposes  of  the 
contracting  parties  will  be  fulfilled,  and  dissentions 
and  hostilities  prevented.  That  there  must  be  some 
implied  Exceptions  to  the  conclusive  effect  attributed 
to  the  passport  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  is  manifest. 
Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  royal  passport,  signed 
tm  blank,  obtained  by  corruption  of  the  officer  in 
whose  custody  it  was,  and  filled  up  fraudulently,  and 
applied  to  a  vessel  not  entitled  to  the  privilege. 
Here  is  a  passport  ie  facto,  with  all  the  solemnities, 
upon  its  face,  yet  certainly  examinable  in  this  par- 
ticular;  and  if  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence  to  be 
thus  fraudulently  obtained  and  used,  not  only  would 
the  captors  be  excused  from  costs  and  damages  for 
detaining  the  vessel,  but  she  must  be  condemned 
under  the  ordinary  rules  of  prize  law.  So  that  all 
the  mischiefs  of  stopping  vessels  at  sea  may  arise 
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I8ti.       notwithstanding  this  stipulation ;  and,  indeed,  all 

^fTmMit  rac'1  altemPtB  t0  ^m^t  ^  raDge  °f  maritime  warfare 
tnbeii*,  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  quite  illusory,  unless, 
indeed,  the  capture  of  private  property  be  entirely 
prohibited ;  and  even  then  contraband  and  breaeh 
of  blockade  must  be  excepted.  A  passport,  as  in 
the  present  case,  actually  filled  up  by  the  proper 
authority,  and  intended  for  the  ship  for  which  k  is 
actually  used,  if  issued  upon  false  suggestions,  is  no 
more  a  legal  passport  than  the  one  just  supposed. 
The  will  of  the.grantor  does  not  concur.  The  fraud 
makes  it  no  passport.— But  it  is  objected*  tjiat  by  the 
18tb  article,  the  passport,,  if  in  due  form,  is  to  be 
conclusive  when,  shown  at  sea,  and  the  belligerent 
cannot  detain  the  vessel  after  this  document  is  ex- 
hibited. If  the  precise  letter  of  the  treaty  be  adher- 
ed to,  this  objection  will  be  found  to  be  groundless* 
"  If  the  ships  of  the  said  subjects,  &c  shall  be  met 
with,"  &c.  ^thft  master  or  commander  of  such  ship 
shall  exhibit  his  passports  concerning  the  property  of 
the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the  form  inserted  in 
this  present  treaty,"  &c.  Suppose  a  ship  exhibiting 
such  a  passport,  should  be  proved  by  other  evidence 
found  on  board,  not  to  be  a  u  ship  of  the  said  sub- 
jects f*  then  the  letter  of  the  treaty  does  not  apply 
to  her.  If  not  a  "  ship  of  the  said  subjects,"  her 
passport  is  no  absolute  and  conclusive  protection. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  be  re- 
garded, the  result  is  precisely  the  same.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  protect  Spanish 
ships,  and  not  enemy  ships;  to  give  effect  to  the 
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MJree  skips,  fine  goods;  not  to  makeepe-  issi. 
my  ships  protect  enemy,  foods.  Eyao  admitting,  T^r 
that  the  contracting  parties  meant  to  confide  in  the 
good  frith  of  each  other*  that  t|iej  would  grant  their 
respective  passports  only  to  their  own  vessel* ;  still 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  they  meant  to  confide 
in,  die  food  firith  of  their  enemies,  that  these  last 
would  not  attempt  to  deeeive  their  officers.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  all  imputation  on  their  good  faith, 
to  suppose  that  they  wished  such  frauds  to  be  suc- 
cessful .  Every  such  nation)  stipulation  must  re- 
ceive a  fair  and  reasonable  construct  One  which 
subverts  h*  object;  which  encourages  fratod  and  per- 
jttry,  and  makes  the  stipulation  destructive  to  the 
rights  of  botlf  parties,  and  benefits  their  enemies 
only,  cannot  be  just.  So  pernicious  a  construction 
destroys  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty.  Look"  at 
itr  consequences  to  our  belligerent  rights.  The 
passport,  however  obtained,  and  attended  with  what- 
ever concomitant  proof  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  is 
supposed  to  be  incontrovertible,  However  clumsy 
and  barefaced  the  imposition  may  be,  still  it  must 
prevail ;  and  while^ur  enemy  is  warring  upon  us  in 
all  directions,  and  by  every  means,  we  must  suffer 
his  trade  to  ptfss  unmolested  in  his  own  ships,  wear- 
ing a  Spanish  vail  which  disguises  nothing,  and  nmy 
compels  us  to  affect  blindness.  On  the  other  side, 
the  evils  flowing  from  the  interpretation  we  insist 
upon  amount  to  nothing.  The  passport  is  still  pro- 
.teeting  evidence  to  all  reasonable  and. honest  pur- 
The  captor  who  disregards  it,  does  so  at,  the 
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1*21.  peril  of  exemplary  costs  and  damages,  to  be  inflicted 
^y^y^ft  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  pe- 
i»*wu.  culiar  circumstances  of  every  case.  There  a,  then9 
the  moral  restraint  of  a  great  responsibility.  It  is 
sufficient  to  give  protection  where  it  is  due,  and  was 
intended  to  be  given.  It  provides  for  the  cooseqoen- 
ces~of  slavish  submission  to  the  letter  of  the  instru- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  guards  against  vexatious 
interruptions  of  neutral  commerce  on  the  other. 

2.  But,  if  the  document  can  be  issued  by  any  in- 
ferior functionary,  the  argument  on  the  first  point  is 
entitled  to  still  more  weight  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  nation  would  be  so  unwise  as  to 
consent  that  subordinate  officers,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sovereign  authority,  of  great  facility,  surrounded 
by  corrupt  agehts,  or  perhaps  themselves  corrupt, 
should  grant  such  an  omnipotent  document,  sacred, 
infallible,  and  conclusive  even  against  the  manifest 
(act  and  truth.  Where  is  the  authority  of  this  Court 
to  countenance  the  issuing  of  such  a  document,  by 
an  authority  less  than  the  highest?  The  treaty  is 
here  silent  If  the  form  had  been  annexed,  it  would 
probably  have  made  provision  on  this  subject  also. 
If  this  omission  is  to  be  supplied  by  construction, 
the  Court  will  remember  the  high  dignity  and  vast 
power  of  the  document,  and  will  not  too  easily  con- 
fide in  the  responsibility  of  subordinate  agents,  re- 
mote from  the  control  of  their  sovereign.  The  pass- 
port now  in  question,  professes  to  be  issued  "  for 
want  of  royal  passports."  But  why  want  them  ? 
Their  absence  proves  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
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officer  who  has  here  assumed  the  authority  Co  sub-       isti. 
stitute  his  own,  for  the  passport  of  his  prince.    In  j^^u* 
the  absence  of  anj  evidence  of  a  right  to  exercise  an 
authority  so  Ugh,  or  of  the  fact  that  any"  royal  pass- 
ports had  ever  been  entrusted  to  his  distribution,  the 
Court  cannot  recognize  the  validity  of  a  document 


&  The  17th  and  18th  articles  tf  the  treaty,  so 
far***  they  provide  for  the  form  and  effect  of  pass- 
ports, are  inofficious  .and  incomplete,  for  want  of  the 
annexation  of  the  form  intended.  The  17th  pro- 
Tides,  that  the  "  passport*  shall  be  made  out,  and 
granted  according  to  Ike  form  annexed  to  this  treaty." 
The  ships  of  the  two  nations  .are  to  be  "  provided 
with  passports  as  above  mentioned?  &c  "without 
which  requisites  they  may  be  seat  to  one  of  the 
ports,"  &c  The  18th,  stipulates  that  the  master 
44  shall  exhibit  his  passports,  concerning  the  property 
of  the  jidjfi  made  out  according  to  the  form  inserted 
m  this  present  treaty,  and  the  ship,  when  she  shall 
fc*ve  showed  -such  passport , shall  be  free;  and  at  li- 
berty to  porsoe  her  voyage,"  &c  So  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  articles  which  gives  a  conclusive 
effect  to  any  other  passport  than  one,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  under  the  treaty,  as  the  parties  have 
left  it  The  first  part  of  the  17th  article  does  indeed 
give  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  passport;  but  it 
must  have  others,  and  they  are  unattainable  by  rea- 
son of  the  omission  of  the  form.  The  Court  then 
must  either  strike  out  the  reference  to  a  form,  or 
imagine  a  form,  and  annex  h.  To  do  either,  would 
be  a  high  act  of  legislation,  to  which  the  Court  is 

Vol.  VI.  • 
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1881.       incompetent    But  let  us  try  to  discover  the  form ; 
^y^    tod  taking  the  17th  article  for  a  giiid6,  it  muscex- 
Iiabeiu.     press  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  and 
the^name  and  habitation  of  the  master.    Still  them 
are  several  thihgs  more  to  be  ascertained.    Who  ft 
anthemed  to  grant  the  passport?  This  is  an  essen- 
tial circumstance ;  is  ascertained  by  the  forms  of 
passport  annexed  to  several  treaties;  and  would 
probably  have  been  expressed  in  thi*/orm  had  it 
been  annexed.    How  is  the  proprietary  interest  to 
be  stated  i  as  the  general  property  of  the  Subjects  off 
the  state,  or  as  the  special  property  of  some  indivt- 
dual  named  ?  Fs  the  national  character  of  the  ship, 
as  a  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  country  tinder 
whose  flag  she  sails,  sufficient;  or  most  it  appear  to 
be  the  property  of  subjects  in  general,  or  of  some 
individual  owner  ?  Under  what  sanctions  and  90* 
lemnities,  and  accompanied  by  what  proofs,  is  the 
document  to  issue  ?  These,  too,  are  regulated  by  the 
forms    annexed    to    several  treaties,   which  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Court,  at  the  former  ar- 
gument.   The  Court  m8y  supply  these  requisites, 
cobjectorally,  but  it  can  have  do  assurance  that  k 
will  not  err,  and  defeat,  instead  of  promoting  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties*  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
are  nothing,  dnd  profess  to  be  nothing  without  the 
form  of  passport    The  contracting  parties  have 
made  no  effectual  contract  on  this  matter,  without 
the  form.    The  Court  cannot  finish,  what  ihey  nave 
left  imperfect,  any  more  than  it  could  frame  new 
articles,  and  insert  them  in  the  treaty.    The  con* 
tracting  parties  give  conclusiveness  to  09  passport 
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but  one  according  to  a  form  to  be  annexed.    The      ltti. 
Court  knows  not  what  that  form  would  have  been. 
It  might  hare  explained,  varied,  or  added  to  the  re- 
quisites of  the  passport  contained  in  the  body,  of  the 
treaty.    Can  the  Court  give  conclusive  effect  to  ray 
otter  passport  than  the  one  intended  to  be  provided 
by  the  treaty?  If  it  can,  the  treaty  would,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  made  by  the  Court.    But  the  judi- 
ciary has  no  portion  of  the  treaty-making  power 
under  our  constitution ;  qnd  cannot  exercise  it  under 
die  pretext  of  interpreting  treaties  made  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Senate.    Here  is  no  room  for  interpreta- 
tion.   The  language  of  the  treaty  is  .express  and  in- 
telligible, as  far  as  it  goes.    It  creates  but  one  casus 
foederis.    The  Court  cannot  vary  it,  or  superadd 
another.    The  14th  article  of  the  Prussian  treaty 
of  1785,  contains  a  similar  stipulation  with  that  of 
the  Spanish  treaty.    The  passport  is  to  express  the 
u  name,  property,  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  as  also 
the  name  ami  habitation  of  the  master,  which  pass- 
ports shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due  forms,  (to 
be  settled  by  conventions  between  the  parties,  whene- 
ver occasion  shall  require,")  &c    Suppose  that  no 
such  conventions  were  ever  coqcluded,  (and  in  fact 
they  never  were,)  could  the  Court  supply  the  form, 
or  give  effect  to  the  stipulation  in  the- treaty  with 
Prussia?  Yet  the  two*  cases  are  the  same:   for 
the  omission  of  a  convention  settling  the-  form,  or, 
of  the  annexation  of  the  form,  equally    fail    to 
Complete  the  stipulation.    If  one  can  be  judicially 
supplied,  why  cannot  the  other  ?    It  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  to  say,  that  by  the  non-anuexatioo,  the 
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1021.  parties  intended  to  refer  the  form  to  each  other's  good 
Y^TTCtbk  ****** OT^  discretion.  If  they  had  changed  their  minds 
iwJbeiL.  in  this  respect,  when  they  executed  the  treaty,  a  sup- 
plemental article  would  have  been  added :  and  the  on- 
ly fair  inference  from  their  silence  is,  that  they  meant 
to  leave  the  stipulation  of  free  ships,  free  goods,  to 
support  itself  by  die  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  as 
to  the  property  of  the  ship.  The  Court  cannot  alter 
the  treaty  by  mere  implication,  and  that  too,  not  a 
necessary  implication,  for  the  non-annexation  might 
have  been  the  result  of  inadvertence;  it  might,  also, 
have  been  the  result  of  an  intention  to  abandon  the 
scheme  of  conclusive  passports,  or  of  passports  more 
than  usually  efficacious,  by  omitting  to  perfect  the 
treaty  in  that  respect.  If  the  defect  proceeded  from 
accident,  the  parties  might  have  supplied  it  fay  a  sub- 
sequent convention:  and  if  they  have  not  thought' 
fit  to  do  it,  the  proper  inference  is,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  do  it ;  and  if  wishing  it,  they  have  neglect- 
ed it,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  Court 
acts  upon  the  treaty  as  it  finds  it.  The  inadver- 
tence, therefore,  was  remediable  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, by  the  treaty-making  power  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  Court  has  no  right  to  say  that  it  was  not  an  in- 
advertence ;  or  if  by  design,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  leave. the  stipulation  abortive  as  to  the  effect  of 
passports.  And  where  is  the  mighty  mischief  of 
leaving  it  unaccomplished  ?  The  great  object  of  the 
treaty  was  the  principle  of  free  ships,  free  goods. 
Take  away  the  conclusiveness  of  the  passport,  and 
that  principle  remains  in  full  force.  It  stands  in 
many  a  treaty,  without  it.    The  )>assport  would  still 
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fiave  its  proper  effect    It  would  be  entitled  to  re-,     issi. 
spect,  at  prima  facte  evidence,  but  it  would  not  be  jJf^Jii 
conclusive  against  further  examination.     No  doubt    Inbeiu. 
the  public  faith  is  to  be  preserved,  but  the  care  of  it 
is  devolved  upon  this  Court  to  a  limited  extent  only ; 
the  executive  government  is  answerable  for  the  rest 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  cany  the  treaty  into 
eflect,-  arises  out  of  the  constitution,  which  declares 
it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  -and  it  is  only 
as  a  law  that  the  Court  can  deal'  with  it    Where  a 
treaty  gives  a  legal  rule,  the  Court  may  enforce  it 
directly  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  and  regular 
jurisdiction.    Bat  where  it  fails  (o  give  such  a  rule, 
the  Court  is  withourpower/    Asa  Court  of  the  law 
of  nations,  it  cannot,  by  analogy  to  its  equitable  ju- 
risdiction, supply  the  defective  execution  of  a  treaty, 
as  Chancery  supplies  the  defective  execution  of  a 
power,  or  a  trust    A  Court  of  Equity  supplies  a  re- 
medy where  there  is  a  right  merely  equitable.     It 
has  a  control  over  the  parties  to.  compel  them  to  do 
justice,  although  there  be  no  legal  obligation.    But 
this  Court  cannot  deal  with  treaties  in  this  manner. 
It  must  execute  them  a*  it  finds  them,  since  k  acts 
upon  them  as  written  laws  merely,  and  has  no  con- 
trol ever  the  parties  to  make  them  conform  their  con- 
ventions to  their  actual  intentions.     Suppose  the 
United  States  had  refused  to  make  a  convention 
providing  the  form  of  passports  under  the  Prussian 
-.treaty, could  this  Court  compel  the  Government  to 
doit,  or  consider  it  to  be  done,  because  inequity  it 
ought  to  be  done?.  An  equitable  jurisdiction  over 
treaties,  implies  a  control  over  parties.     But  the 
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18*1.  power  of  the  Court  oyer  treaties  is  incidental  merely ; 
J^T^m^Lm  **  ma*Les  ****  tt**ty  act  where  it  professes  to  act,  and 
does  not  supply  rules  of  conduct  which  the  treaty 
does  not  give. '  Its  province  is  interpretative,  as  in 
the  case  pf  other  laws:  and  it  can  no  more  assume 
the  treaty-making  power,  than  any  other  legislative 
power. 

4.  But  putting  the  last  objection  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  passport  produced  does  not  conform  to  the 
17th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  The  requisition 
of  the  treaty  is,  that  the  passport  shall  state  "the 
name,  property  and  bulk  of  the  ship,"  &c,  "  that  it 
may  appear,  thereby  that  the  iftqp  realty  and  truly  be- 
long* to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties?  &c.  But 
this  passport  merely  licenses  the  master,  by  name, 
"to  proceed  in  his  Spanish  ship?  &c  How  does 
it  appear  by  this  that  the  ship  is  the  property  of  any 
gubject  of  Spain  ?  The  words  of  the  treaty,  or  ab- 
solute synonymes,  are  essential,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  frustrating  the  object  of  the  sti- 
pulation. Unless,  therefore,  the  substituted  words 
necessarily,  and  under  all  circumstances,  mean  the 
same  thing,  and  give  the  same  security  to  the  bel- 
ligerent, the  departure  is  fatal.  The  pronoun 
"  his?  as  here  usea,  does  not  relate  to  property,  but 
to  the  official  character  of  the  master ;  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended that  he  is  owner.  The  words  "Spanish 
ship?  do  not  necessarily  denote  Spanish  property. 
Spate  may  adopt,  or  naturalize  foreign  vessels,  for 
temporary,  or  for  permanent  purposes,  without  ma- 
king their  owners  her  subjects.  Even  a  Spanish 
passport  jjiven  to  a  vessel,  documented  in  other  res- 
pects as  a  foreign  vessel,  may  be  held  to  communi- 
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cats  die  Spanish  nationaTcharapter.  It  depends  on  i«i. 
Spain  to  pake  any  vesseb&pfenitli  Vessels,  and  thus  j^^^ 
to  give!  the  protection  of  her  flag  and  pass  to  the 
whole  navigation  ef  oar  enemy.  The  avoids  here 
substituted,  do  not  then  necessaril y  import  the.  same 
with  the  ^words  of  the  treaty;  they  aits  aatceptibloeC 
evasion ;  they  may  be  tme,  and  yet  the  requisitions 


Mr*  Hdrpet,  cfcntra;  deferred  tfrtbe  former  argu- 
:  on  the  part  of  thetdaiaaant  and  appellant  on  aH 
the  pointy  ewept  that  rel^Jre  tothe  omission  of  the 
totmoifpissport  provided*  by  the  treaty,  which  he 
inserted  did  not  defeat  die  conclusive  effect  meant  to 
be  attriboted  to  the  passport  by  the  treaty.  The 
contraction  contended  far,  on  the  part  of  the  *ap- 
tpr%  would  destroy  the  benevolent  object  of  the  cwf- 
trafting  parties.  It  is  highly  im^obable  that  the  two 
nations  would  hare  suffered  so  important  an  altera- 
tion to  bo  worked  in  their  c^iginal  utentipos,  either 
by  an  accidental  tar  designed  bqrissionof  the  formef 
pasaport  The  annexation  could  hardly  have  been 
omitted  from  negligence ;  And  if  the  entire  effect  of 
the  stipulation  was  meant  to  hare  been  waived, 
the  parties  would  have  distinctly  expressed  this 
change  in  their  views.  The  fair  inference,  there- 
fore, is,  that  they  meant  to  refer  the  form  to  each 
other's  good  faith,  and  to  be  satisfied  if  it  contained 
*  compliance  with  the  substantial  requisitions  of 
the  treaty 4  Under  this  conSdence,  our  vessels  have 
been  furnished  with  the  sea  letter,  and  the  teasels  of 
Spain  with  a  royal  passport,  or  a  passport  substitu- 
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lift.  ted  for  it  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  to  whom  the 
>^2^u  issuing  of  royal  passports  is  entrusted,  and  contain- 
ing the  same  particulars  as  to  the  property  of  the 
ship,  &c,  which  the  royal  passport  contains.  It  is 
not  contended,  that  the  passport  may  be  Issued  by 
any,  Spanish  authority,  however  inferior,  or  however 
alien  his  functions  to  the  matter  in  question ;  but 
otoly  by  such  officers '  as  the  Spanish  Government 
authorises  to  grant  them.  If,  notwithstanding  a 
vessel  -has  such  a  passport  or  sea  letter  on  board, 
she  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  her  voyage,  and 
carried  in  for  adjudication,  under  the  ordinary  rules 
of  the  Prise  Court,  independent  of  the  conventional 
law,  the  object  of  the  contracting  parties  will  be  en- 
tirely defeated.  It  is  true,  that  free  ships  will  still 
make  free  goods ;  but  if  the  freedom  of  the  ship 
must  be  established  by  the  tedious  process  of  judi- 
cial investigation,  notwithstanding  the  provision*  of 
the  treaty  intended  to  exclude  suck  investigation, 
very  little  will  be  gained  for  the  security  of  neutral 
commerce.  The  terms,  used  in  the  passport,  .with 
which  this  ship  was  furnished,  are  precisely  synony- 
mous with  those  of  the  treaty*.  The  t^aty  does  not 
say,  that  the  passport  shall  express  the  individual 
proprietary  interest  of  any  particular  Spanish  sub- 
ject, but  that  it  shall  express  the  property  of  the 
ship.  How  can.  a  ship  be  a  u  Spanish  ship,"  with- 
out t*ing  Spanish  property?  Anrf.hjbw  can  it  be 
Spanish  property,  without  being  the  property  of  the 
subjects,  of  Spain  ?  This  is  the  effect  of  the  terms, 
as  used  in  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  other  commer- 
cial transaction*    A  mere  license  to  a  foreign  ship, 
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documented  as  a  foreign  ship,  conferring  o&  b*r  the      leti. 
privileges  of  Spanish  trade,  by  a  fictitious  adoption  T^nUUt 
similar  to  that  which  gate  rise  to  the  British  rule  of    faabtifau 
1756,  relative  to  the  colonial  trade,  would  not  make 
her  a  Spanish  ship.    And  even  if  Spain  should  abuse 
ttfe  immunity  conferred  by  the  treaty,  it  is  no  reason 
why  this  Court  should  dispense  with  its  obligations. 
It  is  for  the  legislate  authority  to  determine  when 
political  considerations  wHI  justify  this  country  in 
suspending  any  .of  the  provisions  of  a  foreign  treaty. 
The  Court  must  take  the  law  from  the  tfcaty-ma- 
king  power,  or  from'  the  higher  legislative  power 
dispensing  with  the  obligations  of  a  treaty. 
-.  The  cause  was  continued  to  the  next  term  for  ad- 
visement 

At  the  present  term  the  opinion  6f  the  Court  was  Mm**  t*,. 
defiveredby  ufi. 

Mr.  Justice  StoAt.  This  cause  was  heard  upon 
die  whole  evidence,  introduced  by  both  parties,  at 
die  last  term ;  and  air  it  embraced  several  points  of 
great  importance  and  diffi^cohy,  th<*  Court,  ex  mero 
mote,  directed  one  of  those  points  to  be  reargued ; 
tod  Another,  including  a  final  construction  of  the 
Spanish  treaty  in  matters  of  deep  and  universal  in- 
terest, was  reargued  upon  this  amplication  of  the 
Government  itself; ,  The  last  argument  Was  heard 
at  sd  late*  period  of  the  session,  that  it  was  found 
impracticable  for  all  of  us  to  prepare  deliberate  opi- 
nions, and  tbe^ause  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be 
Tofc.  vl  t 
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istt       conuhoed  for  advisement     The  Court  has  now 


AmkhiB.  COIDe  t°B  rtwlt^  which  I  am  directed^  to  ^proooupce^ 
latbeiu.        A  preliminary  question  was  raised  at  jibe  original . 
2?£i  **  argument,  that  the  libel  ought  to  be  dismissed,  her 
£  tA^Sr&  cause  the  capture  was  made  without  public  tvthoti- 
TOiZ!1**  o£  ty,  and  ly  a  non-cotnmissitmed  vessal.     Whether 
to^jcUta!!  this  be  so  or  not,  we  do  hot  think  it  material  how  to 
cj^y  £•  inquire*    It,  is  a  question  between  the  Government 
and  the  captors,  with  which  the  claimant  baa  nothing 
to  do.    If  the  ship  and  caigo  be  enemy's  property* 
it  cannot  be  restored  to  the  claimant    If  the  paptors 
made  the  capture  without  any  legal  commission,  and 
it  is  decreed  good  prise,  the  condemnation  must, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  to  the  Government 
itself.    If  with  a  commission,  then  it  may  be  to  the 
captors.    But  in  any  vje  w,  the  .question  is  matter  of 
subsequent  inquiry  after  the  principal  question  of 
prize  is  disposed  of;  and  the  Government  may,  if 
it  chooses,  contest  the  right  of  the  captors  by  an  in- 
terlocutory application  after  a  decree  of  condemna- 
tion has  passed,  and  before  distribution  is  decreed, 
The  claimant  can  have  no  just  interest  in  that  ques- 
tion, and  cannot  be  permitted  to  moot  it  before  thift 
Court. 

Having  disposed  of  this  point,  which,  indeed,  has 
been  long  recognised  as  a  settled  principle  .of  the  law 
of  prize,  the  path  is  open  for  the  consideration  of  the 
other  points  of  the  cause.  , 

The  captors  contend,  that  the  whole  evidence  es- 
tablishes, that  the  ship  and  cargo  are  enemies  pro- 
perty, the  property  of  British  subjects  disguised  under 
Spanish  documents,  and.  bound  to  a  British  port 
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That  the  voyage  had  its  origin^  in  Loridon,  and  was      usi. 
to  terminate  there ;  and  that  the  usual  frauds  of  fake 
papers,  false  destination,  and  suppression  of  evi- 
dence, have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  neutral  character  to  hostile  interests. 

The  ^counsel  for  the  claimant  deny  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  assert,  that  the  proprietary  interest  of  ship 
and  cargo  is  bonajide  Spanish ;  and  endeavour,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  force,  to  explain  away  the  djffi- 
culties  with  whieh  it  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  this 
part  of  the  cause  is  surrounded.  If  this  ground 
should '  be  thought  not  to  ba  entirely  and  satisfacto- 
rily made  out,  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  farther 
contend,  that  die  fhip  was  duly  documented  as  a 
Spanish  ship,  according  to  the'  stipulations  of  tfc 
Spanish  treaty  of  1795 ;  and  that  the  effect  of  those 
stipulations  is  to  preclude  all  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  ship  and  cargo.  Of  the  fortier, 
because  the  passport  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
national  character  and  ownership  of  the  ship,  whfch 
all  persons  are  estopped  to  deny ;  of  the  latter,  be- 
cause, by  the  treaty,  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and 
the  national  character  of  the  cargo  becomes  wholly 
immaterial 

To  this  point,  which,  if  settled  one  way,  is  deci- 
sive of  the  cause,  the  counsdt  for  the  captors  have 
given  several  fcnswers.  1.  That  the  passport  of  this 
ship  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and  this  is  always  in- 
quhraUe  into,  and  vitiates  all,  even  the  most  sacred  in- 
struments and  records.  2.  That  the  pafeport  is  not 
conformable  to  the  treaty,  not  having  been  issued  by 
royal  authority,  or  authenticated  by  the  royal  Go- 
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vernment,  bat  issued  by  a  mere  colonial  Governor; 
and  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  does  not  state  the  ship  to 
be  owned  by  Spanish  subjects,  which  is  indispensa- 
ble tinder  the  treaty.  3.  That  the  substituted  proof 
required  by  the  17th  article  of  the  treaty,  where  the 
passport  is  not  regular,  must  be  such  as  is  subject  to 
the  thorough  examination  of  the  Prize  Court 
4.  That  the  form  of  the  passport,  referred  to  in  the 
1 7th  article  of  the  treaty,  never  having  been  annexed 
to  it  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  article,  so  for  as 
it  purports  to  give  any  effect  to  passports,  is  inopera- 
tive and  imperfect,  and  thp  imperfection  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  judicial  tribunal. 

Such  are  the  leading  propositions,  pressed  with 
great  ability  and  earnestness  into  the  discussion  of 
this  cause,  by  the  Respective  parties.  They  embrace 
principles  of  'nternational  law  of  vast  importance ; 
they  embrace  private  interests  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude ;  and  they  embrace  the  interpretation  of 
a  treaty  which  we  are  boutid  to  observe  with  the 
most  scrupulous  good  faith,  and  which  our  Govern- 
ment could  not  violate  without  disgrace,  and  which 
this  Court  could  not  disregard  without  betraying  its 
duty.  It  need  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  we  feel 
the  responsibility  of  out  stations  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  in  detiverinf*  lour  opinion  to  the  world,  we 
have  pondered  on  it  with  great  solicitude  and  delibe- 
ration, and  have  looked  to  consequences  no  farther 
than  the  sound  principles  of  interpretation  and  inter- 
national justice  required  us  to  look. 

The  point  to  which  the  Court  will  first  direct  its 
attention,  is  that  last  made,  viz.  whether  the  17th 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  1796,  so  far  as  h  rttpecta      isii. 
passports,  is  inoperative  and  imperfect  in  come-  «J^22bL 
queoce  of  the  omission  to  annex  the  form  of  the  pass-    ImUAa. 
port  to  die  treaty.    This  is  a  very  delicate  and  in-  2?*?sE£* 
teresttng  question.  ^£15 

The  17th  article  provides,  "that  in  case  either  ££*££ 
of  the  partial  hereto  shall  be  engaged. in  a  war,  the  qg^^X 
ship*  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  people  *******£ 
of  the  other  party,  must  be  famished  with  sea  letters  %"&* 
or  passports,  (patentes  de  mar  o  paspportes,)  express- 
ing the  name*  property,  (jnvpitdad,)  and  balk  tif 
ibe  ship;  as,  also,  the  name  and  place  of  habitation 
etf  the  master  .of  commander  of  the  said  ship,  that  it 
mfcy  appear  thereby,  that  the  ship  really  and  truly 
belongs  to  die  subjects  of  one  of  the  [Arties,  which 
passports  (dichos  pasaportes)  shall  be  made  out  and 
granted  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  this  treaty." 
The,  article  proceeds  to  declare*  "  that  such  ships, 
Being  laden,  arc  Jo  be  provided  nottyily  with  pass- 
ports, as  above,  mentioned,  but.  also  with  certificates 
containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo,  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may  be 
known  whether  afty  forbidden  or  contraband  goods 
be  on  board  the  same ;  which  certificates  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  officers  of  the  plaee  whence 
the  ship  sailed, in  the  accustomed  form;  and  if 
any  one  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable  to  express 
in  the  said  certificate,  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  on  board  belong,  be  may  freely  do  so ;  with- 
out  which  requisites  they  may  be  sent  to  6ne  of  the 
ports  of  the  other  contracting  party,  and  adjudged 
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mi.  by  the  competent  tribunal,  according  to  what  is 
j^2£^  above  set  forth,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
above  omission,  having  been  well  examined,  they 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall 
give  legal  satisfaction  of  their  property  by  testimony 
entirely  equivalent"  In  point  of  fact,  no  form  of  a 
passport  was  made  out  and  annexed  to  the  treaty. 
The  case,  then,  now  before  us,  is  not  within  the  letter 
of  the  treaty,  for  as  no  form  is  prescribed,  the  docu- 
ments found  on  board  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
form ;  and  until  that  comparison  is  made,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  stipulations  originally  in- 
tended by  the  treaty  have  been  exactly  and  literally 
complied  with  or  not.  There  b  no  room  here  left 
for  interpretation,  on  account  of  ambiguous  language 
of  the  parties.  They  have  depressed  themselves  in 
the  clearest  manner,  and  h  is  tp  the  passport,  whose 
form  is  to  be  annexed  to  the  treaty,  and  to  none 
other,  that  the  effect  intended  by  the  treaty,  whatever 
that  may  be,  either  as  conclusive  or  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  proprietary  interest,  is  attributed.  Into  the 
reasons  why  this  form  was  omitted  to  be  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  we  are  not  permitted  judicially  to  in- 
quire. It  may  have  been  by  accident,  or  by  design, 
from  difference  of  opinion  as  to  What  should  be  the 
solemnities  accompanying  it,  or  from  a  willingness 
to  leave  it  to  future  negotiation.  Can  this  Court 
annex  a  form  to  the  treaty  ?  Can  it  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  treaty,  and  give  effect  to  it  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  no  form  were  referred  to  ?  Can  it  look 
to  the  stipulations,  and  decide  for  itself  what  the  par- 
ties regarded  as  substance,  and  what  as  mere  form  ? 
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Can  .it  aey  that  the  stipulations  in  the  text  would      issi. 
have  bete  agreed  to  without  the  auxiliary  form  of  Jjf^^' 
the  passport  ?  Can  it  decide  judicially,  that  under  no     i*beib. 
circumstances  the  form  of  the  passport  could  be  of 
the  essence  of  the  stipulations  ?  These  are  grave 
questions,  and  are  not  to  be  lightly  answered.  They 
deserve  and  require  deliberate,  consideration.    We 
have  given  it ;  and;  our  opinion  will  now  be  deli- 
vered. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Court  does  not  possess  any 
treaty-making  power.  That  power  belongs  by, the 
constitution  to  another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  to  alter,  amend,  or  add  to  any  treaty,  by 
inserting  any  clause,  whether  small  or  great,  im- 
portant or  trivial,  would  be  on  our  part  an  lisurpa- 
.  tion  of  power,  and  not  an  exercise  of  judicial  func- 
tions. It  wquM  be  to  make,  and  not  to  construe  a 
treaty*  Neither  can  ibis  Court  supply  a  casus  amis* 
ins  in  a  tfeaty,  any  more  than  in  a  law.  We  are  to 
find  out  the  intention  of  the  parties  by  just  rules  of 
interpretation  applied  to  the  subject  matter;  and  ha- 
ying found  that,  our  duty  is  to  follow  it  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  to  step  where  that  stops— whatever  may 
be  the  imperfections  or  difficulties  which  it  leaves 
behind.  The  parties  who  formed  this  treaty,  and 
they  alone,  have  a  right  to  annex  the  form  of  the 
passport  It  is  a  high  act  of  sovereignty,  as  high  as 
the  formation  of  any  othet^  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  Govern- 
ments. The  treaty  does  not  leave  it  to  the  discrt- 
tiohx>(  either  party  to  annex  thfe  form  of  the  passport; 
it  requires  it  to  be  the  joint  act  of  both ;  and  that  *ct 
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mi.      is  to  tie  tipua— 1  by  both  parties  in  the  only  man- 
^^mIm*  ner  ^nown  between  independent  nations— by  a  so- 
inMk.    tann  compact  through  agents  specially  delegated, 
and  by  a  formal  ratification. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  strange  or  singular  in  lea- 
Ting  matters  of  this  sort  to  be  settled  by  future  ne- 
gotiations. In  our  treaty  with  Prussia  of  1785,  the 
14th  article  contains  a  provision  as  to  passports,  in 
substance  like  that  of  the  17th  article  of  our  treaty 
with  Spain,  except  that  it  declares  that  these  "  pass- 
ports shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due  form,  to 
be  settled  by  conventions  between  the  parties,  when- 
ever occasion  shall  require-"  This  stipulation  ma- 
nifestly contemplates  that  the  form  of  the  passport  is 
to  be  a  solemn  act  of  the  treaty-making  power  of 
both  Governments,  and  that  neither  Government  has 
authority  in  it*  discretion  to  use  a  form  which  shall 
be  binding,  without  its  consent,  upon  the  otber  con- 
tracting party. 

In  the  next  place,  this  Court  is  bound  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  the  manner 
and  to  thd  extent  which  die  parties  have  declared, 
and  not  otherwise.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  dispense 
with  any  of  the  conditions  or  requirements  of  the 
treaty,  or  to  take  away  any  qualification  or  integral 
part  of  any  stipulation,  upon  any  notion  of  equity  or 
general  convenience,  or  substantial  justice.  The 
terms  which  the  parties  hfrve  chosen  to  fix,  the  forms 
which  they  have  prescribed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  to  have  operation,  rest  in  the 
exclusive  discretion  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
whether  they  belong  to  the  essence  or  the  modal 
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parts  of  the  treaty,  equally  give  tMrrule  to  judicial       ieti« 
tribunals.    The  same  powers  which  ha?e  contracted,  JJ^Surf 
ate  alone  competent  to  change  or  dispense  with  any     babe))* 
formality.    The  doctrine  of  a  performance  cy  prcs, 
so  just  and  appropriate  in  the  civil  concerns  of  private 
persons,  Iplongs  not  to  the  solemn  compacts  of  na<* 
tions,  so  far  as  judicial  tribunals  are  called  upon  to 
interpret  or  enforce  them.     We  can  as  little  dis- 
pense with  forms  as  with  substance. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  an- 
nexation of  the  form  of  the  passport  was,  in  itself, 
(supposing  we  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  it)  a  mat* 
ter  of  small  moment  or  importance,  so  that  the  omis* 
sion  could  be  dispensed  with*  as  not  belonging  to  the 
iubstance  of  the  treaty,  ft  was*  competent  to  the 
parties,  by  the  particularity  of  the  form,  to  have  qua- 
lified the  general  expressions  of  the  article,  and  to 
have  made  that  determinate,  which,  upon  the  face  of 
the  article,  stands  indeterminate.  It  is,  for  instance* 
indeterminate  upon  the  face  of  the  article,  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  specification  of  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  ship,  or  only  a  general  declaration  that  the 
owners  are  Americans  or  Spaniards.  It  has  also  been 
contended  here,  and  is  certainly  susceptible  of  doubt* 
whether  the  passport  was  to  express  the  individual 
ownership,  or  the  national  character  of  the  ship.  So 
the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  granting  the  pass- 
port, the  oaths  to  be  made  by  the  parties,  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  verified,  are  all  left  inde- 
terminate by  the  treaty.  These  might  have  been, 
and  looking  to  the  requisitions  of  other  treaties,  must 
have  been  explained  and  settled  by  the  form  annexed 
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wl  to  this  treaty.  The  25th  article  of  the  Dutch  treaty 
Jj^2_  of  1 782,  is  substantially  the  tame  as  the  17th  article 
fcsUDa.  of  the  Spanish  treaty;  and  the  form  of  the  passport, 
certificate,  and  sea  letter  annexed  to  that  treaty,  re- 
duce to  a  perfect  certainty  every  circumstance  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Other  qualifications 
and  limitations  might  have  been  added,  in  the  plea- 
sure of  the  parties.  It  is,  impossible,  therefore,  for 
this  Court,  judicially,  to  say  what  such  passport 
might  or  would  have  contained.  We  may  indeed 
conjecture,  but  in  this  conjecture  we  may  err;  and 
to  assert  what  it  would  be,  in  Uteris,  would  be  to  ex* 
ercise  a  sovereign  control  over  the  compact  itself* 

Nor  are  the  circumstances  already  stated,  mere 
form,  pr  diplomatic  ceremony.  They  might  well 
have  entered  into  the  very  substance  of  the  stipula- 
tion. The  counsel  for  the  claimant  alleges,  that 
the  passport,  intended  by  the  treaty,  was  to  import 
perfect,  unimpeachable  verity ;  that  it  was  to  have 
a  sanctity  beyond  that  which  is  granted  to  any 
other  solemn  instrument  Fraud  would  not  vitiate 
it,  nor  the  most  direct,  unequivocal  breach  of  good 
faith,  or  abuse  of  the  passport,  bring  its  protecting 
virtue  into  question.  Assuming  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  that  this  is  true,  the  form  of  the  passport, 
and  the  solemnities  accompanying  it,  were  of  the  deep- 
est interest  and  importance  to  both  nations.  It  was 
vital  to  the  treaty ;  vital  to  the  acknowledged  rights 
derived  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  immunity 
intended  by  the  treaty,  in  this  view  of  it,  was  a  de- 
rogation from  the  general  belligerent  rights  of  both 
parties.    They  might  be  willing  to  confide  the  issu- 
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ing  of  such  passports  to  the  Spanish  high  officers  of  mi, 
state  with  the  royal  approbation  and  signature,  of  with  J"f2C^hL 
the  corresponding  signatures  of  our  Own  Secretary  of 
State  and  President.  They  might  hare  full  faith 
and  confidence,  that  under  such  guards,  the  danger 
of  abuses  would  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  en- 
tirely checked.  But  they  might  not  be  willing  to 
trust  to  the  integrity,  discretion,  and  watchfulness  of 
subordinate  agents ;  to  officers  of  the  customs;  to 
colonial  Governors,  or  commanders  in  distant  Pro- 
vinces. In  point  of  fart,  our  own  passports  have  issued 
under  the  authority  and  signatures  of  our  highest 
executive  officers.  What  reason  has  this'  Court  to 
presume  that  our  Government  would  accept  of  a 
verification  by  inferior  officers  of  Spain?  What 
reason  has  this  Court  to  presume,  that  our  Govern* 
ment  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  passport  sign- 
ed by  a  colonial  Governor  for  want  of  royal  pass- 
ports? It  has  not  been  so  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 
It  has  not,  in  terms,  dispensed  with  the  annexation 
of  the  form  of  the  passport  to  the  treaty.  Even  if 
one  Government  had  been  willing  to  dispense  with 
it,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  the  other  was  also 
willing.  And  if  both  were  willing,  it  would  still 
remain  to  be  shown,  that  the  act  of  dispensation  was 
consummated  by  a  solemn  renunciation ;  for  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty  could  not  be  changed  or  vari- 
ed but  by  the  same  formalities  with  which  they  were 
introduced  ;  or  at  least  by  some  act  of  as  high  an 
import,  and  of  as  unequivocal  an  authority.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  the  present  case,  is,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  annexation  of  the  passport  was  taken  ad 
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.1881.  referendum  by  the  parties.  They  had  competent 
«^£^  authority  so  to  do ;  and  this  Court  is  bound  to  pre* 
Wbeik,  sume,  that  they  Tiad  good  reasons  for  their  conduct 
It  is  far  more  consistent  with  every  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  Government,  to  suppose,  that 
the  form  of  the  passport  was  postponed  with  a  view 
to  the  suspension  of  the  article  until  the  subject 
was  more  deliberately  considered,  or  could  be  more 
conveniently  attended  to,  than  to  suppose  that  words 
of  reference  were  used  without  meaning,  and  forms 
carrying  with  them  such  important  and  interesting 
solemnities,  and  such  obligatory  force  and  dignity, 
were  hastily  abandoned  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  studiously  sealed  to  the  text.  Unless,  this 
Court  is  prepared  to  say,  that  all  forms  and  solemni- 
ties were  useless  and  immaterial ;  that  neither  Go- 
vernment had  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  form  after 
having  absented  to  the  terms  of  the  article ;  that  a 
judicial  tribunal  may  dispense  with  what  its  own 
notions  of  equity  may  deem  unimportant  in  a  treaty, 
though  the  parties  have  chosen  to  require  it ;  it  can- 
not consider  the  17th  article  of  this  treaty  as  com- 
plete or  operative,  until  the  form  of  the  passport  is 
incorporated  into  it  by  the  joint  act  of  both  Govern* 
ments. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in 
which  opinion  six  judges  agree,  that  the  form  of  the 
passport  not  having  been  annexed  to  the  17th  article 
of  the  treaty,  the  immunity,  whatever  it  was,  intend- 
ed by  that  article,  never  took  effect;  and  therefore, 
in  examining  and  deciding  on  the  case  before  us,  we 
tqust  be  governed  by  the  general  tew  pf  prize. 
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This  new  of  the  cue  renders  it  unnecessary  to       issi. 
consider  the  other  points  made  by  the  counsel  for  _^ 
the  captors,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty ;  and  we 
therefore  give  no  opinion  upon  them. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whether  the  ship  and 
cargo,  now  in  jodgment,  are,  in  fact,  neutral  or  hos- 
tile property.  The  fects  are  extiremely  complicated, 
and  the  evidence,  in  many  instances,  clashes  so  as  to 
forbid  all  hopes  of  reconciling  it  It  cannot  be  dis- 
guised too,  that  the  claim  is  invoked  in  much  per- 
plexity, and  is  shaded  by  some  circumstances  that 
have  not  been  entirely  cleared  away.  If  it  were  not 
a  task  from  which  we  could  derive  no  general  instruc- 
tion, the  whole  evidence  might  be  minutely  ex- 
amined, as  to  the  questions  of  false  destination,  sup- 
pression of  papers,  and  use  of  false  papers.  But  the 
labour  would  be  very  great,  and  after  all,  would  .con- 
duce to  no  important  purpose.  We  shall  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
result  of  our  opinion. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  by  the  settled  rule  of  t  tw 
Prize  Courts,  the  onus  probandi  of  a  neutral  inte- 
rest rests  on  the  claimant.  This  rule  is  tempered  by 
another,  whose  liberality  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  shall,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, come  from  the  ship's  papers,  and  persons  on 
board ;  and  where  these  are  not  satisfactory,  if  the 
claimant  has  not  violated  good  faith,  he  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  maintain  his  churn  by  farther  proof.  But 
if,  in  the  event,  after  full  time  and  opportunity  to 
adduce  proofs,  the  claim  is  still  left  in  uncertainty, 
and  the  neutrality  of  the  property  is  not  established 
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I8ti.       beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  the  invariable  rale  of 
Prise  Courts  to  reject  the  claim,  and  to  decree  con? 
damnation  of  the  property.    There  is  another  rule 
Zri£*SiZ  too,  founded  in  the  most  salutary  and  benign  princi- 

iimiHnn  pies  of  justice,  that  the  assertion  of  a  false  claim,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  by  an  agent  of,  or  in  connivance' 
with  the  real  owners,  is  a  substantive  cause  of  forfei- 
ture, leading  to  condemnation  of  the  property.  These 
principles  are  not  alluded  to  in  this  case,  for  the  pur- 
pope  of  founding  our  present  judgment  upon  them ; 
for  we  do  not  rely  upon  it  as  a  case  merely  of  rea- 
sonable doubt ;  but  to  show  that  a  case  less  strong 
might  justly  have  supported  the  decree,  we  feel  our* 
selves  bound  to  pronounce— -of  condemnation. 
Pttemirrtffi      We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  looking  to  the 

or  prop~*7  whole  evidence,  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  whole 
mercantile  adventure  had  its  origin,  in  the  house  of 
trade  of  Messrs.  Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  a  house  do- 
miciled in  Xiondon.  The  ship  was,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, a  foreign  ship;  but  of  what  nation,  and  in 
whose  ownership  at  the  time  when  she  acquired 
her  ostensible  Spanish  character,  is  studiously  con- 
cealed. She  came  just  before  her  naturalization 
from  New  Providence ;  and  that  naturalisation  was 
procured,  as  we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  believe* 
by  an  imposition  practised  upon  the  Spanish  judicial 
authorities,  by  means  of  a  pretended  lien  under  a 
bottomry  bond,  supposed  to  be  given  for  repairs. 
The  holder  of  the  bond  procured  a  judicial  safe  of 
the  vessel,  became  himself  the  purchaser,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  Spanish  character  by  a  nego- 
tiation with  the   Spanish  Colonial   Government, 
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making  awkward  apologies  for  his  asserted  igno-       m\. 
ranee  of  the  former  ownership,  and  endeavouring    s^v^/ 
t?  allay  the  well-founded,  distrust  of  tM  Govern-  T1LmC49 
ment    To  this  very  boor  the  claimant  has  observed 
a  profound  silence  on  this  point,  a  source  of  just  and 
pregnant  suspicion*  although  he  has  loaded  the  cause 
with  documentary  proof?  and  affidavits  on  other 
points*    He  has  not  chosen  to  give  any  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  bottomry  bond,  or  former 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  circumstances  vuk* 
der  which  the  supposed  lien  was  acquired.    Yet 
these  Acts  would  seem  to  Jiave  lain  immediately 
withiir  his  reach.    On  board,  too,  of  the  vessel  at 
the  tnne7  of  the  capture,  was  the  special  and  confi- 
dential agent  of  Messrs.  Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  and 
also  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr  Von  Harten.    Some 
papers  were  thrown  over  board,  others  were  con- 
cealed; and  others  spoliated.    The  testimony  of  the 
Witnesses  upon  the  standing  interrogatories,  was  far 
'  from  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
empt the  agents  on  board  the  vessel  from  the  impu- 
tation of  designed  suppression  of  facts  and  prevari- 
cation.   The  claimant,  Mr.  Munos,  is  the  father-in* 
lawtof  Mr.  Gqbel,  and  claims  this  very  valuable  ship- 
ment as  his  own  property,  asserting  himself  to  be  a 
merchant  now  engaged  in  business.    And  yet  it  is 
proved  by  a  weight  of  testimony  that  seems  difficult 
to  resist,  that  Mr.  Munos  has  not  been  known  to  be 
engaged  in  commercial  business  on  his  own  account ' 
for  at  least,  fifteen  years  before  the  time  of  this  ship- 
And  it  is  established  in  the  most  satisfactory 
r,  and  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  claimant  him- 
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i8Ai.  self,  that  on  account  of  the  foreign  character  of  Mr* 
yl^T^ku  Gobel,  (the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Munos,)  all  the  fo- 
reign business  of  Mr.  Gobel  has  been  constantly 
carried  on  for  several  years  under  the  cover  of  Mr. 
Munos.  These  are  a  few  of  the  extraordinary  facts 
of  this  case,  and  combining  them  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  the  suppress- 
ed documents  which  have  reached  the  light ;  the  ve- 
hement presumption,  and  almost  written  proof,  that 
Mr.  Gobel,  the  admitted  partner  of  the  English  house 
of  Von  Harten  arid  Gobel,  was  the  stationed  agetft 
of  that  house  at  the  Havana ;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
destination  wad  alternative,  or  double,  to  London  or 
Hamburg,  or  both ;  the  conclusion  is  difficult  to 
overcome,  that  the  cargo  was  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Von  Harten  and  Gobel,  or  some  other  unknown 
enemy  proprietor,  and  covered  by  the  Spanish  chaj 
tacter  of  Mr.  Munos.  And  the  Court  is  constrain- 
ed to  consider  the  proceeding  at  the  Havana  as  mere 
machinery  to  naturalize  an  enemy's  ship,  and  that 
the  ship,  either  previously  belonged  to  Messrs.  Vori 
Harten  and  Gobel,  6r  some  other  enemy  proprietor, 
or  was  purchased  at  New-Providence  on  his  or  theit 
account..  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  Mr. 
Munos  had  any  subordinate  interest  in  the  ship  and 
cargo  or  not.  If  his  claim  be  substantially  false  id 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  framed,  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  him,  he  has  justly  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  any 
such  interest,  by  attempting  an  imposition  upon  the 
Prize  Court. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  that  the  decrte  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  condemning  the  ship  and  cargo. 
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be  affirmed,  with  costs.    From  so^much  of  this  opi-       mi. 
nioo  as  respects  the  question  of  proprietary  interest  T^f^^We 
of  vessel  and  cargo,  three  Judges  dissent  Isabella. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  This  is  an  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
condemning  this  vessel  and  cargo  as  prize  of  war  to 
the  Roger  privateer. 

The  condemnation  below  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded on  evidence  of  an  hostile  interest  existing  in 
the  ship.  For,  as  to  the  cargo,  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  proprietary  interest  is  immaterial ;  since,  if  the 
ship  be  Spanish,  the  existence  of  an  enemy  interest 
in  the  cargo,  does  not  affect  it  Yet,  much  of  the 
evidence  and  argument  have  been  introduced  to 
prove  the  existence  of  ap  hostile  interest  in  the  car- 
go ;  but  it  has  been  with  a  view  to  maintain  two  po- 
sitions: 1st  That  h  is  a  strong  circumstance  to 
prove  the  vessel  to  be  British  property ;  and,  2d.  That, 
though  it  bo  not  enemy  owned,  yet,  as  both  vessel 
and  cargo  are  claimed  by  the  neutral,  if  it  be  proved 
that  he  has  attempted  a  fraud,  the  penal  consequence 
is  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  interest 

It  cannot  be  denied,  thai  there  are  many  circum- 
stances in  the  case,  going  strongly  to  prove  too  inti- 
mate a  connection,  between  this  adventure,  and  the 
mercantile  transactions  of  the  house  of  Gobel,  con- 
sisting of  Gobel  and  Von  Harten,  a  British  mer- 
chant. Nor  is  it  entirely  clear  that  Rahlives,  who 
appears  in  the  machinery  as  supercargo,  is  not  him- 
self a  participator  in  interest  If  I  felt  myself  now 
called  upon  td  decide  this  case  on  the  ordinary  prin? 
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lan.  ciples  which  govgra  the  decisions  of  Priac  Court*, 
g^^TY  on  neutral  claims;  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  id  a  good  deal  of  evidence  which  must  be  re- 
jected, in  order  to  dear  it  from  the  tissue  of  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  circumstances  involve  it.  Yet 
there  is  one  important  consideration  which  rides 
over  all  the  unaccountable  combinations  of  interest 
which  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  Court. 
Why  should  British  property  on  board  a. Spanish  ves- 
sel have  been  disguised  as  Spanish  ?  There  are  ob» 
vious  reasons  why  Spanish  property  should  have 
been  disguised-  as  British ;  for,  it  would  have  af- 
forded protection  against  the  only  enemy  a  Spaniard 
had  to  fear — the  patriot  privateer.  But,  as  England 
was  at  pee  ;e  with  all  the  world  except  America, 
and  enemy  property  secure  from  American  capture 
in  a  Spanish  vessel,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  reason 
why  this  disguise  should  have  been  thrown  over  a 
British  cargo-  The  course,,  however,  which  I  wiU 
pursue  in  coming  to  a  Conclusion,  precludes  the  ne- 
cessity of  disentangling  the  web,  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  claimant  are  wound  up  by  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  destruction,  mutilation,  and  con* 
cealment  of  papers,  and  the  questionable  shape  in 
which  several  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  present 
themselves  to*  the  view  of  this  Court. 

The  claimant  founds  his  right  to  restitution,  on  hfe 
Spanish  character,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  Spanish 
documents  under  the  treaty.  The  captor  contend*", 
that  the  documents  found  on  board,  were  not  of  the 
first  order  under  the  treaty,  and  that  when  let  in  to 
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the  production  of  subftitutes,  a  plenary  inquiry  is      im. 
opened  into  proprietary  interest 

,  Before  entering  upon  these  more  general  ques- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  preliminary 
ground  of  condemnation,  which,  if  it  can  be  sustain- 
ed, anticipates  every  other  inquiry.  It  appears,  that 
the  vessel  left  the  Havana  under  convoy  of  a  British 
frigate,  and,  it  is  contended  that  this  circumstance  is, 
per  sef  a  ground  of  condemnation. 

This  is,  at  least,  a  new  ground  in  this  Court ;  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  meet  with  a  very 
favourable  admission  from  a  Court  which  has  mani- 
fested no  disposition  to  multiply  clauses  of  condemna- 
tion. Without  being  supposed  to  express  any  in- 
clination to  adopt  the  principle,  I  deem  it  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  if  it  could  be  admitted,  it  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  a  nation  which  needed  that  protec- 
tion against  an  existing  and  enterprising  enemy*; 
and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  as 
hfaving  sought  it  (or  that  purpose,  and  not  against  * 
neutral,  whose  principles  of  conduct  it  had  then  no 
reason  to  distrust  The  Gulph  of  Florida,  at  that 
time,  swarmed- with  patriot  privateers;  and  the  con- 
voying ship  had,  moreover,  parted  from  the  fleet  be- 
fore this  capture  was  made.  .The  conduct  of  this 
vessel  was  perfectly  pacific  when  overhauled  by  the 
American  cruiser.  The  utmost  to  which  the  Courts 
of  Great  Britain  have  gone,  has  been  to  affect  the 
merchant  vessel  actually  taken  under  convoy,  with 
the  resistance  or  character  of  the  convoying  ship  • 
and  when  such  a  ease  shall  occur,  it  wiH  be  rime 
Mtoogh  far  this  Court  to  determine  on  the  coarse  it 
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issi.       will  adopt    At  preseot  f  foelndincliaatioiltogatD 
T^Tmwie  njuch  beyond  those  decisions  as  has  been  here  con* 
feMk.     tended  for. 

Oa  the  principal  question,  it  appears,  that  this  tea- 
sel was  provided,  at  the  time  of  her  sailing,  both 
with  a'  passport  and  certificate  of  her  cargo,  that 
these  papers  were  on  board  at  the  time  of  .the'eap^ 
ture,  cannot  be  doubted;  they  were  both  delivered 
by  the  captain  to  the  Registrar  of  the  District  Court, 
the  former  marked  "A. 'No.  7;  the  latter,  B.  No.  1. 
Some  doubt  arises  whether  they  were  both  exhibited 
prior  to  the  capture  ;  but  this  is  wholly  immaterial 
in  the  question  of  condemnation. 

In  behalf  of  the  claimant  it  is  contended,  that  on 
the  production  of  the  passport  and  certificate,  or  bill 
of  lading  of  the  cargo,  he  is  entitled  jo  restitution. 
To  this  the  captor  objects,  that  the  17th  article  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  contemplated  a  fortn  pf  pass- 
port intended  to  be  attached  to  that  treaty;  that  as 
no  such  form  was  settled  by  the  two  nations,, the 
claim  must  rest  altogether  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  artic  e,  and  the  proprietary  interest  is  to  be  in- 
quired into  as  in  ordinary  cases.  But,  if  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  to  be  permitted  to  devise  forms 
of  passports  for  themselves  severally,  then  that  this 
is  not  a  passport  in  the  language  of  the  treaty,  hut  a 
substitute  for  one,  and  is  defective  in  not  expressing 
unequivocally  that  the  ship  was  Spanish  property. 

On  this  part  of  the  case  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  criticising  eye  df  the 
common  law,  to  expand  to  the  enlarged  views  and 
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remote  perceptions  which  should  govern  the  mind  in  issi. 
the  construction  of  treaties.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  inconsistent  with  international  law,  than  to  ap- 
ply to  such  instruments  those  scrutinising  principles, 
Which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  special  plea  or 
a  criminal  statute*  From  history,  analogy,  and  po- 
licy* as  well  as  language,  are  to  be  gathered  the 
viewfc  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  however  either 
may  be  pressed  by  the  application  of  conventional 
stipulations  to  particular  cases,  or  under  particular 
-circumstances^  not  less  is  the  obligation  to  execute 
them  in  a  spirit,  not  only  of  good  faith,  bat  of  libe- 
rality. .  Where  no  qocrcive  power  exists  for  compel- 
ling the  observance  of  contracts  but  the  force  of  arms, 
honour  and  liberality  are  the  only  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties*  and  all  mitior  conside- 
ration* are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  great  interests  of 


In  the  iase  before  us,  I  see  no  reason  for  nullify- 
ing the  operation  of  the  17th  article,  for  want  of  the 
tottn  Whkh  wis  inf  contemplation  to.be  drawn  up 
iod  attached  to  the  treaty.  The  substance  of  the 
passport  intended  to  be  prescribed,  is  so  copiously 
fcxhibhed,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  the  simplest 
effort  to  throw  it  'iato  form.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
thef  catfse  why  the  contracting  pptrties  manifested  so 
mbchiodifiertoce  about  carrying  their  intention;  into 
effect.  1  am*  therefore,  content  to  give  the  same 
effect  to  any  instrument  complying  substantially  with 
this  article,  as  ought  to  have  been  given1  to  a  passport 
in  a  prescribed  form.    What  is  that  effect  ? 
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itti.  This  is  easily  ascertained  by  compering  the  pro- 

visions of  the  I6cb,  17th,  and  18th  articles.  By  the 
15th,  the  principle  is  established,  that  free  ships  shall 
make  free  goods,  and  that  several  branches  of  com- 
merce which  the  modern  law  of  nations  has  prohi- 
bited to  neutrals,  shall  notwithstanding  be  firedj 
prosecuted  But,  knowing  the  endless  litigation 
which  questions  of  proprietary  interest  give  rise  to, 
and  the  sad  depravity  of  morals  exhibited  by  wit- 
Besses  in  Prize  Courts,  the  enlightened  statesmen 
who  formed  that  treaty,  resolved,  by  the  1 7th  and 
18th  articles,  to  make  the  freedom  of  the  ship  to  rest 
upon  documentary  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and 
evidence  of  property  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
the  vessel  was  unprovided  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments; that  each  natibn  should  be  sovereign  to 
judge  for  itself  in  conferring  upon  its  own  vessels 
the  immunity  secured  by  the  treaty,  and  that  the 
acknowledged  right  of  adjudication  in  the  Courts  of 
the  capturing  power,  should  be  superseded,  when  a 
vessel  was  found  on  the  ocean  provided  with  the 
documentary  evidence  stipulated  for  by  treaty ;  and 
only  revert,  when  the  vessel,  being  unprovided  with 
such  documents,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  evidence  of 
property  of  a  less  solemn  nature. 

It  is  contended,  that  this  is  yielding  an  important 
national  right  What  if  it  is  ?  It  is  a  mutual  re- 
linquishment, and  one  made  by  the  Government,  not 
by  this  Court  And  although  it  operate  against  ns 
now,  the  time  may  come  when  the  comity  of  Spain, 
or  her  colonies,  may  extend  the  benefits  of  it  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country.    But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
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if  the  relinquishmenr  has  been  made,  it  is  incumbent  last 
en  os  to  observe  it  And  although  it  may  not  be  so  ^ 
sensibly  felt  at  present,  the  time  is  scarce  gone  by 
wheq  it  was  thought  a  highly  beneficial  stipulation 
to  this  country.  Spain  was,  at  the  date  of  that 
treaty/  a  respectable  naval  power.  Her  relations 
With'  Europe  and  the  Barbary  powers,  often  involved 
her  in  wars.  America  abounded  with  ships  and 
seamen,  and  her  prospects  were  favourable  for  the 
eftjoyment  of  peace.  To  carry  on  the  commerce 
•f  the  West-Indies  and  Mediterranean,  as  the  favour- 
ite carriers  of  belligerent  cargoes,  was,  therefore,  to 
os,  a  highly  flattering  object  And  though  occasion- 
al impositions  might  be  practised,  it  was,  compara- 
tively, a  trivial  consideration,  and  the  chances  mutual. 
When  abuses  should  become  flagrant  and  intolerable, 
it  would  have  presented  a  just  cause  for  dissolving 
the  treaty;  but  it  does  not  rest  with  Courts  of  jus- 
tice to  dissolve  a  treaty. 

As  to  considerations  drawn  from  the  impolicy  of 
discouraging  the  spirit  of  cruising,  1  attach  to  them 
very  little  importance.  The  most  serious  doubts 
may  well  be  entertained  of  the  policy  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  that  species  of  enterprise.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  nation  can  pursue  it  long  without  feel- 
ing its  demoralizing  influence.  It  draws  together  a 
race  of  men,  from  every  quarter,  wbo  want  for  no- 
thing but  a  legal  pretext  for  indulging  their  appetite 
for  blood  and  violence ;  and  while  their  habits  and 
examples  become  popular,  the  rapid  fortunes  which 
are  occasionally  acquired,  xeoder  the  most  valuable 
of  a  community  dissatisfied  frith  seeking 
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lati.  competence  by  the  slow  progress  of  useful  labour. 
It  will  nor,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  this 
country  is,  at  this  time,  experiencing  something  of 
the  baneful  effects  which  flow  to  the  world  from  let- 
ting loose  the  passions  of  men  to  gratify  themselves 
with  plunder.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  direct 
object  of  these  articles,  of  this  treaty,  to  cover  com- 
merce from  capture ;  and  if  a  treaty  is  to  be  con- 
strued with  a  view  to  effectuate  its  intent,  that  con- 
struction which  will  afford  the  most  ample  protection 
to  commerce,  will  be  most  consistent  with  the  views 
which  dictated  this  treaty.  Could  the  language  of 
the  treaty  leave  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  is  histori- 
cally known,  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  of  its  date,  was,  if  possible,  to  annihilate 
the  right  of  cruizing  against  commerce*  With  ma- 
ny ships,  and  a  most  flourishing  trade,  she  had  not 
a  vessel  pf  war  ;  and  while  every  other  nation  was 
likely  to  be  embroiled  in  wars,  her  policy  was  peace, 
and  her  prospects  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
To  become  the  carriers  of  the  world,  was  the  ob- 
ject to  which  her  negotiations  were  directed ;  and 
could  she  have  obtained  the  same  stipulation  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  European  nations,  she  must  have 
succeeded  greatly. 

The  example  of  other  nations  in  the  construction 
of  treaties  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Court 
But,  besides  that  the  analogy  in  the  cases  referred 
to  is  very  remote,  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  any 
example  that  contravenes  general  principles-  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  nations  and  their  Courts  are 
too  often  inclined  to  restrict  or  enlarge  construction, 
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under  a  temporizing  policy  suggested  by  the  pres-      iati. 
sure  or  allurement  of  present  circumstances.    I  will  t^T^C!^ 
endeavour  to  give  this  treaty  the  same  construction    fatten** 
against  an  American  captor,  as  ought  to  be  given  it 
in  the  Courts  of  the  opposite  contracting  party. 
And  the  day  may  arrive  when  American  commerce 
will  have  no  cause  to  regret  that  our  Courts  have 
pursued  liberal  and  enlarged  views  in  adopting  this 
construction. 

On  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  form  of  the  pass- 
port it  is  to  be  observed,  that  On  the  face  of  the  in- 
strument it  is  declared  to  be  issued  in  default  of  royal 
passports.  From  this  circumstance,  a  doubt  arose 
whether  it  was  an  instrument  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity. This  led  to  an  inquiry  at  the  highest  sources 
of  information  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
of  Cuba  to  issue  such  passports.  From  the  informa- 
tion thus  obtained,  1  am  satisfied  that  his  powers  are 
amply  sufficient  to  support  the  authority  of  that  do- 
cument Some  very  serious  doubts  also  have  been 
raised  relative  to  the  form  of  the  instrument,  particu- 
larly that  passage  of  it  which  has  relation  to  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  ship.  The  treaty  requires 
that  it  should  set  forth  the  name,  property,  and  bulk 
of  the  ship;  also,  the  name  and  habitation  of  the 
master,  or  commander.  These  requisites  are  all  mi- 
nutely complied  with,  unless  we  except  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  property  of  the  vessel.  The 
words  used  with  that  view  are  simply  jragata  mer- 
cante  Espanola ;  and  a  doubt  has  existed  whether 
this  be  a  sufficient  affirmance  of  the  property  or  na- 
tional character  of  the  vessel.    Nor  has  this  doubt 

▼fl*.VL  it 
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ten.       been  removed  without  a  careful  reference  to  the 
jj^^  I»ssporto  ^  The  result  is,  that  in 

all  of  them  the  affirmance  is  general,  without  specify- 
ing the  individual  proprietor.  It  is  also  in  evidence 
that  this  is  the  form  known  and  used  in  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  as  the  passport  of  regularly  documented 
and  acknowledged  Spanish  vessels ;  and  I  feel  my- 
self bound  to  receive  and  acknowledge  it  as  sufficient 
in  form  and  stobstance. 

Thus  far  the  opinion  was  written,  and  prepared 
to  be  delivered,  prior  to  the  argument  ordered  at  the 
instance  of  the  Executive.  1  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  a  word  of  it,  firoirf  any  thing  since  heard. 
On  the  contrary,  the  last  argument  has  fully  confirm- 
ed me  in  its  correctness.  Thousands  of  imaginary 
cases  of  fraud  and  collusion,  have  been  suggested  to 
alarm  the  Court ;  and  it  may  be,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, having  now  a  prospect  of  becoming  a  respec- 
table naval  power,  and  having  experienced  the  acti- 
vity and  enterprize  of  our  privateers  in  the  late  war, 
may  feel  less  disposed  to  promote  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  than  they  did  formerly.  This 
conviction  of  former  error  has  generally  grown  out 
of  the  same  change  of  circumstances  in  other  states. 
But  it  is  not  through  the  medium  of  Courts  of  jus- 
tice that  this  change  of  sentiment  is  to  develope  it- 
self. If  this  treaty  was  ever  binding,  it  is  equally 
binding  now ;  and  in  adjudicating  between  indivi- 
duals, the  same  rules  which  would  ever  have  been 
applicable,  ought  to  be  religiously  adhered  to,  under 
all  possible  changes  of  interest  or  policy. 

But  the  interests  and  apprehensions  so  eloquently 
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pleased  upon  the  notice  of.  this  Court  are  not  real  isai. 
Tbej  are  factitious ;  and  may  hare  their  effect  on  a  ^ 
client's  cause,  but  they  are  not.  the  well  understood 
interest,  or  the  well  founded  apprehensions  of  the 
Government.  The  execution  of  one  treaty  in  a  spi- 
rit of  liberality  and  good  faith,  is  a  higher  interest 
than  all  the  predatory  claims  of  a  fleet  of  privateers. 
What  has  this  country  to  fear  ?  A  practical  an- 
swer is  always  most  satisfactory  on  such  a  question ; 
with  similar  treaties  existing  with  Various  other 
powers*  what  real  injury  was  sustained  in  the  late 
war  ?  The  truth  is,  and  every  one  conversant  in  na- 
tional policy  well  knows,  that  there  is  always  less 
danger  of  imposition  in  reality  than  a  limited  view 
of  the  operation  of  such  a  stipulation  would  sug- 
gest. It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  belligerent  to  fos- 
ter the  carrying  trade  of  a  commercial  rival ;  hence, 
Great  Britain  would  rather,  in  time  of  war,  compel 
her  own  vessels  to  sail  under  convoy,  than  permit 
her  merchants  to  use  a  neutral  bottom.  Nations  are 
generally  jealous  of  permitting  foreigners  to  hold  do- 
mestic tonnage,  or  use  domestic  names.  There  are, 
commonly,  privileges  of  trade  attached  to  the  ship's 
character,  and  severe  laws  enacted  against  a  prac- 
tice which  is  always  viewed  as  a  fraud  upon  the  Go- 
vernment whose  flag  is  thus  acquired.  Witness  die 
severity  of  our  own  laws  in  such  cases. 
.  If  there  b  any  nation  in  the  world  more  interested 
than  all  others  in  the  liberal  support  of  the  doctrine 
contended  for  by  this  claimant,  it  is  the  United 
8tates.  Our  chances  of  enjoying  peace  are  much 
geater  than  any  other ;  and  if  there  ben  tendency 
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issi.  to  war,  it  is  with  a  nation  which  will  not  be  data* 
to  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  neutral  bottoms. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  really  see  why  our  administra- 
tion should  hare  been  so  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  our  deciding  in  favour  of  this  Spaniard, 
as  tas  been  urged  upon  this  Court 

But,  considerations  of  policy,  or  the  views  of  the 
administration,  are  wholly  out  of  the  question  in  this 
Court  What  is  the  just  construction  of  the  treaty 
is  die  only  question  here.  And  whether  it  chime  in 
with  the  views  of  the  Government  or  not,  this  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  construction. 

The  more  I  have  examined  this  subject,  the  more 
thoroughly  I  have  been  convinced  that  my  view  of 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  is  the  correct  one, 
viz.  that,  national  protection,  was  to  depend  upon 
authentic  documents,  and  not  proprietary  interest; 
or  more  correctly,  that  each  nation  should  be  re- 
stricted from  looking  beyond  those  documents.  There 
is  one  provision  contained  in  all  these  treaties,  which 
sets  this  point,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  doubt 
Which  is,  that  in  the  case  of  convoy,  the  word  of  the 
commander  of  the  convoying  ship  is  to  be  taken  con- 
clusively for  the  neutral  character  of  every  vessel  in 
the  fleet  Thi§  is  the  substitute  in  the  case  of  a 
fleet  for  the  passport  of  a  single  vessel  I  speak  of 
authentic  documents ;  for  the  absurdity  never  was 
imagined  that  a  passport  stolen  or  seized  by  violence 
was  to  have  the  force  of  one  regularly  issued. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  it  is  due  to  Spain  to  pur- 
sue these  inquiries  into  proprietary  interest,  and  due 
to  the  peace  of  both  nations  that  such  questions 
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should  %e  examined  in  Courts  pf  justice,  rather  than  issi. 
leave  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  remon-  J^T^. 
strance.  This  is  a  specious,  but  very  unsound  argu-  imbdia. 
Bitot  k  Have  not  the  vexations  of  Courts  of  Vice- 
Admiralty,  and  the  violence  of  armed  cruisers,  been 
the  pregnant  sources  of  half  the  commercial  alterca- 
tions of  the  last  century  ?  This  was  the  evil  intend- 
ed to  be  remedied,  add  whatever  impositions  might 
flow  frpm  the  remedy,  it  was  well  understood,  that 
the  benefits  of  a  commerce  uninterrupted  by  the  cu- 
pidity of  cruizing  vessels,  would  more  than  compen- 
sate. There  b  one  consideration,  which,  on  this 
subject,  is  conclusive.  No  Sovereign  can  appear  in 
Courts  of  justice  to  defend  his  subjects,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  thaf  a  method  was  devised  for  taking  such 
questions  from  Courts  of  justice  if  possible,  and  re- 
ferring them  to  another  tribunal.  Every  stipulation 
in  the  treaties  of  that  day,  teems  with  the  project  of 
ridding  commerce  of  vexatious  capture,  and  mqre 
vexatious  litigation.  A  bette^  practical  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure  cannot  be  imagined 
than  that  which  the  present  case  presents. 

But  it  has  been  earnestly  and  successfully  con- 
tended, that  if  such  was  the  intention  of  tbe  treaty, 
it  must  fail  altogether  for  want  of  tbe  form  of  a  pass- 
port, contemplated  id  the  17th  article. 

Yet  if  there  is  any  one  question  more  clear  of  doubt 
than  all  others,  1  think  it  is  this.  For  the  fallacy  of 
the. proposition  admits  almost  of  mathematical  de- 
monstration. This  oprfssion  must  have  been  the 
result  of  either  accident  or  design.    It  may  have 
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i82i.  proceeded  from  accident  between  the  negotiators  in 
j^T^bta  Europe ;  but  after  the  receipt  of  the  treaty,  and  its 
lobelia,  submission  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate  here,  the 
omission  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident 
when  it  received  the  sanction  of  .our  government.  It 
must  then  have  been  designedly  omitted  by  our  con- 
stituted authorities.  And  for  what  purpose?  Will 
any  one  presume  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
fraud  upon  the  other  Government?  calculated  to 
leave  our  Courts  at  liberty,  on  some  subsequent  day, 
to  declare  the  17th  and  18th  articles  in  effect  void? 
Did  we  hold  out  to  them  the  idea  of  having  adopted 
the  provisions  of  those  articles  into  our  national  code, 
when  we  were  conscious  that  they  contained  an  in- 
nate vice,  calculated  to  defeat  every  beneficial  effect? 
If  the  argument  on  this  point  could  meet  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  Government,  I  would  blush  for  it  From 
the  advocate  of  a  captor,  it  might  have  been  expect-, 
ed  ;  but  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  sanction  or  counter 
nance  of  the  American  Government  I  am  sensible 
that  the  cabinet  would  disavow  such  a  doctrine* 

But,  it  is  urged  with  much  emphasis,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  dnnex  a  form,  or  to  add  a  clause  to  the 
treaty.  It  is  not  contended  that  we  have.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  bench  entertains  such  a  thought.  But 
why  may  not  the  contracting  parties  supply  one  ? 
All  the  requisites  being  prescribed  in  language,  the 
form  and  the  substance  are  the  same  thing.  If  the 
contract  is  complied  with,  what  matters  form  ? 
Whether  it  is  substantially  complied  with  or  not, 
must  be  a  question  for  the  Courts  of  the  contracting 
parties.    But  h$w  ridiculous  wottld  it  be,  to  be  try- 
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iog  form,  and  shape,  and  sine,  like  the  ignorant  Arab,  mi. 
where  the  treaty  is  substantially  complied  with.  .,£Z7^L* 
Had  it  merely  stipulated,  that  a  passport,  in  a  form 
prescribed,  should  be  given  mutually,  there  would 
hare  been  something  in  the  argument ;  but  in  ex- 
pressing with  precision  the  substance  of  the  instru- 
ment to  be  given,  it  renders  the  devising  of  a  form  a 
mere  work  of  supererogation.  If  no  other  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  drawn  from  its  omission,  certainly  this 
may,  that  it  was  too  trivial  to  he  remembered. 

In  order  to  support  the  argument,  that  the  absence 
of  the  form  nullifies  the  17th  and  18th  articles  of  this 
treaty,  the  attention  of  this  Court  has  been  drawn 
to  the  provisions  of  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Prussia.  And  it  has  been  contended,  that  until 
a  form  of  a  passport  be  adjusted  between  the  two 
nations,  that  article  is  also  a  dead  letter.  The  con- 
struction is  one  which  could  not  be  supported  even 
on  a  common  law  instrument  The  words  are, 
"  which  passports  shall  be  made  out  in  good  and 
due  farms,  (to  he  settled  by  conventions  between 
the  parties  whenever  occasion  shall  require.)"  If  the 
Spanish  treaty  is  to  be  construed  by  analogy  to  this, 
the  argument  is  directly  on  the  other  side.  For  these 
words,  obviously  leave  "  the  good  and  due  forms" 
of  these  instruments  to  be  devised  by  the  parties 
severally,  and  only  stipulate  for  settling  a  form 
by  convention,  "  whenever  occasion  shall  require ;" 
that  fe,  whenever  either  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
form  used  by  the  other.  The  nations  which,  in  the 
very  same  article,  could  repose  such  implicit  faith  in 
each  other's  candour,  as  to  leave  the  neutrality  of 
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iati.  whole  fleets  to  be  determined  on  the  word  of  the 
j^^bL  convoying  officer,  merit  more  the  confidence  of  each 
*  '  "  other,  .than  to  hare  imputed  to  them  an  evasion  so 
obvious. 

As  it  became  indispensable  to  assign  some  reason 
for  retaining  these  two  articles  in  the  treaty,  if  thej 
were  to  be  held  a  dead  letter  for  want  of  the  form, 
it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  only  operation  intend- 
ed by  diem  was  to  prescribe  a  law  to  the  caprice  or 
violence  of  cruisers,  and  subject  them  to  more  ex- 
emplary punishment  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

No  one  who  reads  ani  comparts  these  four  arti- 
cles, the  15th,  16th,  17tb,  r.nd  18th,  and  considers 
the  historical  events  in  which  they  originated,  can 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that  this  was  the  object 
which  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  two  latter  of  those 
articles.  The  intention  Was  to  ingraft  into  the  law 
of  nations  a  great  and  a  new  principle.  And  al- 
though power  and  cupidity  may  affect  to  sneer  at  it, 
and  melancholy  experience  cannot  dismiss  the  ap- 
prehension, that  it  is  too  etherial  to  subsist  in  this 
nether  atmosphere,  yet  it  is  one  which  philanthropy 
will  ever  cling  to,  and  justice  cherish.  To  ingraft 
into  this  treaty  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality 
was  the  object,  and  for  this  purpose  the  15th  article 
declares  those  principles  in  detail.  The  16th  fur- 
nishes the  exceptions  to  them  ;  the  17th  prescribes 
the  evidence  on  which  those  privileges  shall  be  con- 
ceded ;  and  the  18th,  after  regulating  the  conduct 
of  cruisers  towards  vessels  so  protected,  proceeds 
to  declare,  that  "  the  ship,  when  she  shall  have 
showed  such  passport,  shall  be  free,  and  at  liberty 
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to  pursue  her  voyage,  so  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to       isn. 
molest  or  give  her  chase  in  any  manner,  or  force  her  r^A^M* 
to  quit  her  intended  course."    It  is  impossible  for     lobelia. 
language  to  be  stronger.    That  the  violation  of  these 
stipulated  privileges,  would  aggravate  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  cruisers,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  thing  provided  for.  not  the  thing  itself. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  claimant  is  entitled  to  restitution.  Nor  should  I 
find  much  difficulty  in  supporting  his  right  on  .the 
ground  of  proprietary  interest  But  entertaining  the 
opinion  that  I  db  on  this  preliminary  point,  there  is 
net  necessity  to  examine  into  this  part  of  the  case. 

Sentence  affirmed. 

Mr.  limpet)  for  the  claimant  and  appellant,  moved  Monk  etb. 
to  vacate  the  decree  ot  condemnation  entered  in  this 
cause*  and  that  it  should  be  again  continued  to  the 
next  term  in  Dider  to  enable  the  claimant  to  procure 
farther  .proof  as  to.  the  annexation  of  forms,  of  pass- 
ports to  the  original  Spanish  treaty,  and  read  an  af- 
fidavit annexed  to  a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty,  pub- 
lished  at  the  ribyal  printing-office  hi  Madrid,  which 
contained  fwo  forms  of  passport,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  margin/ 


•  JKmMo  M  P**j»rU,  6  Paint*  d$  M*rf**  W  *****  6  tm 
Bfim parm  nevegar  it  Amtric*,citodom  *l  ArtitmU  Xftt. 

Do*  Ciaios,  for  la  foucii  WDios,  Ret  bt  Castilla,  ds 
L£0*/d»  Arrifoo,  da  lit  dot  $fdliat,  de  Jerusalem,  de  Navirrt, 
de  Grand*;  de  Toledo,  de  Vilebcia,  de  Garcia,  de  MalloTca, 
deSertJU,  deCerdeftt,  deCorcoba,  deCorcega,  de  tf  urdi, 

Vafc.VI.  IS 
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mi.  The  motion  was  opposed  bj  die  Attorney-  Omerd 

.ami  Mr.  WkcaUm,  for  the  captors  and  respondents. 


de  Jeeo,  do  let  Algarbe*,  da  Algesira,  de<Kbraltar,de  latitat* 
de  Cairiai,  de  let  indfet  OnenttJe*  j  Occidetalat,  bias  J 
Tierre-nrme  del  War  Ocean* ;  Arcbidoque  de  Aoatria,  Deque 
de  Borgofta,  ds  Brebente  j  Milan,  Conde  do  Abepurg,  Flan- 
det,  Tirol  j  Berceione.  Softer  de  Visceye  j  de  Molina,  *c  . 

Porquanto  be  copceado  ptrmiin  4  pen  que  com 

se  Bombredo  deports  dV  Tooeladet, 

pueda  eelir  del  Puerto  de  coo  carat,  y  regittro  de 

efcctoede  coo»erro,jtrao*ferir»e  al  j  rettituirte  4 

Etpene  el  Poerto  de  coo  ezpreee  coodkioQ  de  hecer 

to  denote  de  ide  y  TUeHe  directeineote  4  lotteneledot  peregee 
de  to  dettino,  tin  extreTiarte,  ni  hacer  erribedt  4  Poertot  No* 
cionelet  6  Extrengerot,  en  Islet,  6  Tierre-firme  de  Eorope,  4 
America,  4  fnenbt  de  Terte  obfagedo  de  ecddentee  do  otre  *u- 
erte  no  remediable*  •  Por  tanto  qoiero,  one  el  Prewdente  dole 
Contretecioo  4  India*  6  el  Minktro  eocargaiodeldefpecbo 
de  Narioa  4equello*  Doininiot,  y  el  Iutendente,  6  Minktro  do 
Marina  del  Puerto  en  que  te  equipare,  contorran  4  feciliurie 
qoanto  fuere  regular  6  ette  fin,  cedanno  en  la  parte  que  le  to* 
care:  el  primero  en  lo  reapecuVo  4  an  babtlitacion  j  cargajy 
el  de  Marina  en  lo  qoe  mira  4  Tripobcion,  que  debera  compo- 
nerte  de  gente  matricolada,  y  conttar  que  lo  tee  por  liata  cer- 
tificeda,  qoe  be  de  entregarle,  obligandote  4  coidar  de  to  con- 
tention, y  ntponder  de  tot  Alt**,  tegon  preTionen  let  Orjte- 
nansat  de  Marina. 

T  mendo  4  lot  Officialea  Oeneralea,  6  particuhret  Coman- 
dentet  de  ink  Etqnedrat  y  Baxelea,  al  Presidente,  y  Minittrot 
de  la  Contretecioo  4  India*,  4  lot  Comandentet,  y  Intendentee 
de  lot  deperttBaeatot  de  Merino,  Minittrot  de  tot  Proriociaa, 
Sobdelegadot,  CepHanet  de  Puerto,  y  otrot  qneletqoiere  Ofi. 
dale*,  Minktro*,  y  Dependientet  de  k  Armada,  4  lot  Vireyee, 
Capitane*,  6  Comandanto*  generate*  de  Reynet  y  Prorineia*. 
4  lot  Gobernadore*,  Corregidoret  y  Jotticiet  de  lot  Pueblot  de 
la  Cotta  de  Mar  do  ana  donuniot  de  Europe  y  Aaaffice,  4  loo 
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Mr.  lattice  Stout.    Without  giving  any  opinion      ion. 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  to  establish  the  j^^m* 

Officiate  Renlee,  6  Juecet  de  arribadaa  en  eDoaeetablecidoe,  y 
k  todoa  Im  demaa  VeaaBoe  nrioe,  i  quieoea  pertenece,  6  parte- 
nseer  pndiere,  no  le  pongan  embaiaso,  caneen  moleatia,  6 
deteocion ;  antes  la  anffieo,  y  fciliteo  lo  qne  habiere  menee- 
tar  para  an  regular  naTegedon,  y  legitimo  comeido  :  Y  i  toe 
Vaaaailoa  y  Sebditos  da  Reyea,  Principe*  y  RepAblicae  afcigae 
y  aKadaj  ariaa  &  lot  comendantee,  Gobernadorea  6  Cabaada  ana 
Provincial,  Plazat,  Eequadraa,  y  Baxelea,  reqoiero,  qne  anuria* 
n»  ao  la  iaipidan  an  Kbra  naregecion,  entrada,  aaltda  6deten- 
don  an  lot  Puertoe,  i  lot  qealea  por  algun  aeddeate  aa  can* 
duxere  ;  pennitiendole  qqe  an  allaa  aa  beetiutente,  y  pro?aa  de 
todo  lo  qua  necesitare :  Acoyo  fin  ha  maodado  datpachar  aate 
Paaaporta,  refrendado  de  mi  Sacratario  da  Eetado,  y  da  la  ne- 
godadon  de  Marina,  al  qoal  yaldri  por  al  tiempo  qna  dorara 
an  TMfe  da  ida  y  Tuelta ;  y  coodntdo  qae  teazle  recogeri  al 
Minittro  qna  aalandiara  en  an  deecarga :  T  para  an  TaBdacton 
y  uso  poodri  a  continuadou  la  note  qna  coneaponde,  al  qna 
cooenrriere  k  an  detpacho. .  Dado  an  4  de 

mil  aetedentee 

YoElRty, 

PEDRO  VARELA. 

JMaaUa  id  PmmporU,  o  Potato  A  Mar  fm  n  eaaeaaV  a  fa 
Bayvtt  pars  MRMgor  an  P$ropa9  ciiado  an  a  J&rticnlo 
XVII. 

Do*  CaftLoe,  ron  la  Gejlcia  db  Bioa,  Rnrra  Caituxa, 
nsLaov,  de  Aragon,  da  laa  doa  Striliai,  de  Jernaalem,  da  Na- 
varre,, A  Granada,  da  Toledo,  de  Valencia,  daGaJida94a 
MaDorca,de  Seville*  de  Cerde&a,  de  Cordoba,  da  Cortege  da 
Maida,  da  Jaaa,da  ka  Algarbaa,  da  Afcesira,  da  Gibraltar,  de 
lasIalaadaCanariai,  de  laa  Jndiae  Oriantalaa  y  Ocddenlalaa, 
lelesy  Tie^finaeddMarOceano;  Arehiduqna  da  Aoatria ; 
Daqoa  da  Bofgolla, de  Brabaatey  Milan;  Coode  de  Abeporg, 
Flandaa, Tirol,  BarcdociasSenor da  Viscayay  da  Molina,  Ac. 
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1891.      probability,  that  the  forms  of  passport  now  offend 
j^^Ue  t0  ^e  in8Pection  of  the  Court  ware  ever  authorita- 

Por  quarto  hecoacedido  pennieo it 
vecinode  para  que  eoa  fa 

oombrado  de  porta  de  tnealniiM 

pueda  naregar,  y  comerciar  en  loa  Mares  y  Poertoade  Europe, 
tanto  de  mis  Dominios,  com©  de  Extraageroa ;  y  eiajpkffBfeaie 
en  loa  con  absolute  probibicioe  fepasareVlea: 

de  lilas^  £  Tierra-finee  de  Aatnca:  Per  taofe  qetere,  que 
constando  la  parteaeacia  de  la  Embarcacion  ai  referido 

d  a  otro  Vaaallo  pio  da qaiea  tonga  pte>r, 
sa  la  peraita  aqnipark  con  genta 

da  ao  nusma  Provincial,  o  dr  otra  4a  Btt  0oaai^ 
niee,  babil  i  este  efecto,  eegun  la  prevenido  en  las  i 
de  Marina, parft'salir  4  ntvegar,  y  ooaneroiar  e*  < 


Y  manao  a  lot  Officiate*  generates,  e  parfcuteref . 
gaatee  da  mis  Esquadras  y  Baxetes;  i  loa  Comaqdaatee  y yij- 
teadentes de  loa  Denartementoe  de  Marinas,*  loa  Ministros da 
tea  Provincial  Snbdelegados,  Oapitenea  de  Puerto,  y  o^roa 
qoalesquier  Ofieialeay  Ministres  da  mi  Armada :  fc  tea  Capita* 
neat  6  Cbnandantes  ganaralea  de  Provincial :  &  loa  Gobejpa- 
dores,  Corregidores,  Jaecei  y  Justicias  da  loa  Poe'rtoe  de.mie 
Qominios,  ya  todoi  loa  damaa  Vasallos  mio*,  JLquieues  peate- 
nece,  6  perteneeer  pudiere,  no  le  pongan  embaraso* 
molestia,  6  detenckm  aJguaa ;  Sates  le  aoxiliea,y 
que  bubiere  aeaeeter  para  an  regular  navegacion  y  tegkteo 
comercio  :  Y  i  loa  Vaaalloa  y  .gobditos  de  Reyes,  Principeey 
RepabMcaa  amigai  y  eliadae  miaa  i  i  loa  Comeedeetee,  Gefta*. 
nudoiee,  6Caboa  de  ana  Provincial,  Plasae,  Eaqaadraa  y  Bin* 
alee,  requisite,  que  asimiemo  no  le  pangan  embaraso  ail  aa 
libra  navegacion,  entrada,  satida,  6  deteactoa  enloa  Puettoa,  1 
loa  quale*  deltberadajaente,  6  par  aecideate  se  coaduxare,  y  le 
penaitan  exercer  ea  eUoa  ao  tegitimo  comercio,  bsutiaasausiga* 
y  proTaerae  de  lo  eeceeario  para  coatiauarie;  i  cuyo  4abe 
>  despachar  este  Pesaporte,  refreadado  de  B|io  8ecre> 
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tively  annexed  to  the  original  treaty,  in  the  posses-      tan. 
ak)Q  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  Conrt  is  of  J^T^m^ 
opinion,  that  the  motion  for  a  continuance  must  be 
denied.    The  passport  found  on  board  the  Isabella* 
is  materially  variant,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
from  the  forms  of  passport  now  produced ;  and  to 
the  form  of  the  passport  actually  annexed  to  the 
treaty,  and  to  no  other,  was  the  effect  intended  by 
the  treaty,  whatever  that  effect  may  be,  meant  to  be 
attributed.    The  possession  of  that  form,  and  sot 
of  any  other  passport  which  might  be  substituted 
for  it,  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  treaty.     It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  case  were  as  the 
claimant's  counsel  supposes,  he  could  derive  no  be- 
nefit whatever  from  it,  because  the  treaty  passport 
was  not  on  board  ;  and  the  case  must,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  the  Prise 
Court,  independent  of  the  conventional  law. 

Motion  denied. 

tariode  Eatado,y  de  la  Negodacion  de  Marina,  el  quel  valdra, 
y  tendrt  Aieraa  por  tevmioo  de 

contado  deide  el  dia  en  que  mare  de  4,  tegon  cootie  por  la 
Note  que  a  to  contkmacion  te  pntiere.    Dado  en 

a  de  de 

aUeetecieatosDoreata 

YoElRey, 

PEDRO  VAREUL 
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(Cannon  Law.    Box*  or  Excuiras.) 
BuSSAED  V.  LxVXRIlfG. 


Whore  (to  mood  d* y  of  gimoo  £Uh  on  Sotnrdmy,  it  k  tho  hot  day  o# 
ftooo;  tod  ooHoo  of ooo-pmywot  ffren  to  too  dimwor  of  moffloa 
that  day,  oftor  m  domsd  tpoo  tho  aoooptor  on  the  tamo  day,  k 
■aflokot  to  ehoift  the  dimwor. 

NotioojtotWdreiror,bxpiitti0f  fe  whore 

I  liro  in  disareot  ptoooi,  k  good. 


£rbob  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Assumpsit  against  the  defendant  below,  (ttossard,) 
as  drawer  of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at 
Baltimore  oik  the  3d  of  October,  1816,  upon  one 
M*rtin  Gillet,  for  $1,244  79  cents,  pajaUe  six 
mpnths  alter  date,  and  accepted  by  Gillet  Plea,  eon 
assumpsit.  Ob  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff 
produced  and  read  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  the  bill, 
acceptance,  and  protest ;  the  hand  writing  of  the  re- 
spective parties  being  admitted ;  and  gave  evidence  to 
prove  that  after  bank  hours,  on  Saturday,  the  fifth  of 
April,  1817,  being  the  second  day  of  grace  alter  the 
said  bill  became  doe,  the  same  was  presented  by  a 
notary  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  and  not  being 
paid,  wns  duly  protested.  And  on  the  same  day 
written  notice  was  sent  by  the  mail  to  the  defendant, 
residing  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  notifying  him  of  the 
non-payment  and  protest  of  the  bill.  Andgave  evi- 
dence that  such  protest  and  notice,  on  the  second 
day  of  grace,  under  those  circumstances,  wasconfor- 
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mabie  to  the  general  usage  in  Baltimore.  And  no  issi. 
other  evidence  of  demand  or  notice  was  offered. 
Whereupon  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  prayed  the 
opinion  and  instruction  of  the  Court  to  the  jury,  that 
the  defendant,  under  the  circumstances  so  given  in 
evidence,  was  not  liable  in  this  action,  the  drawer  of 
the  said  bill  not  having  received  due  notice  of  the 
dishonour  of  the  same ;  but  that  the  notice  given  up- 
on the  same  day  that  the  payment  of  the  draft  was 
demanded,  to  wit,  on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  April, 
1817,  was  not  regular  and  sufficient  to  charge  the 
defendant  in  this  action.  Which  instruction  the 
Court  refused,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  excepted. 
A  verdict  and  judgment  thereon  was  rendered  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jones  for  the  plain-  f*.  7th. 
tiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Key  for  the  defendant 

This  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  by 

the  general  law  merchant,  notice  of  non-payment 

given  to  the  drawer  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  after  a 

demand  upon  th6  acceptor  on  the  same  day,  (and 

Saturday,  in  this  case,  was  the  last  day  of  grace,  the 

.next  day  being  Sunday)  was  sufficient  to  charge  the 

drawer;  and  that  the  notice  in  this  case  given  to  the 

drawer,  by  putting  the  same  into  the  post-office,  was 

good. 

Judgment  Affirmed. 
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(Coma*  Law.    ftramoftr  Not**) 

Liiropif beboer  etaLr.  Beall. 


After  demand  of  the  maker  of  a  note,  oo  the  third  day  of  grace,  notice 
lo  the  endorser  oo  the  tame  day,  if  aaJncient  by  tha  general  law 
merchant. 

Bfidenoe  of  a  letter,  ooatainiof  ootioe,  hsring  bean  pot  into  tha  pott* 
emoe,  directed  to  tha  endorser,  at  hto  place  of  residence,  it  mnV 
cieot  proof  of  the  aotioa  to  be  left  to  the  jary,  and  it  to  oonucem- 
ry  to  fire  aotk)a  to  tha  deleodant  to  produce  the  kttei' beibre  each 
evidence  can  be  admitted. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Assumpsit  against  the  defendant,  (Beall,)  as  en- 
dorser of  a  promissory  note,  drawn  by  one  Tunis- 
Craven,  dated  at  Baltimore,  October  22d,  1811,  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  and  by  him  endorsed  to  the 
plaintiffs,  for  191  dollars  17  cents,  negotiable  at  the 
bank  of  Washington,  payable  six  months  after  date. 
At  the  trial  the  note  was  given  in  evidence,  and  the 
handwriting  of  the  drawer  and  endorser  admitted. 
The  plaintiffs  farther  proved,  by  a  notary,  that  the 
note  was,  by  him,  demanded  of  the  drawer,  on  Sa- 
turday the  25th  of  April,  1812,  being  the  day  on 
which  it  became  payable,  that  is,  the  last  day  of 
grace.  And  not  being  paid,  notice  of  the  non-pay- 
ment thereof  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  defendant,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  put 
into  the  post-office  at  Georgetown.  The  notary 
testified,  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  these  facts. 
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and  only  knew  them  from  his  notarial  book,  and  the  isti. 
protest  made  out  at  the  time ;  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  a  demand  was  then  made  of  the  drawer,  and 
the  protest  made,  and  notice  sent;  and  from  its  being 
his  invariable  practice  to  give  notice  either  personal- 
ly, or  by  letter,  to  the  endorsers  on  the  same  day. 
Nor  did  he  then  recollect  that  he  addressed  the  letter 
to  the  defendant  in  Washington,  but  he  presumed 
from  his  book,  and  protest,  and  his  uniform  practice, 
that  if  he  did  not  know  where  the  *  defendant  lived, 
(which  was  probably  the  case  when  he  received  the 
note,)  he  inquired,  and  ascertained  his  residence, 
and  addressed  it  properly.  Upon  which  evidence 
the  defendant's  counsel  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct 
the  jury,  that  the  above  proof  of  notice  was  insuf- 
ficient to  charge  the  defendant  as  endorser  of  said 
note,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
coyer.  Which  opinion  the  Court  gave.  The  plain* 
tiffs'  counsel  excepted  to  the  opinion.  A  verdict  and 
judgment  thereon  was  rendered  for  the  defendant 
by  the  Court  bebw,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by 
writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Key 9  for  the  plaintiff,  was  stopped  by  the  **+***  W> 
Court 

Mr.  Janes  and  Mr.  Law,  for  the  defendant,  con- 
tended, that  the  notice  was  insufficient:  (1.)  be- 
cause it  was  on  the  third  day  of  grace;  and,  (2.) 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  notice  having 
been  sent  by  mail,  or  of  the  contents  of  the  letter 
sent;  and  that  before  secondary  evidence  would  be 

Ve*.  VI.  14 
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Iff  i.       let  in  to  prove  the  contents,  notice  should  hare  been 
given  to  the  defendant  to  produce  it 

The  Court  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
after  demand  of  the  maker  on  the  third  day  of  grace, 
notice  to  the  endorser  on.  the  same  day  was  suffi- 
cient, by  the  general  law  merchant ;  and  that  evi- 
dence of  the  letter  containing  notice  having  been 
put  into  the  post-office,  directed  to  the  defendant,  at 
his  place  of  residence,  was  sufficient  proof  ^of  die 
notice  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  give  notice  to  the  defendant  to  produce 
the  letter  before  such  evidence  could  be  admitted. 

Judgment  reversed. 


(Local  Law.    I^ucticb.) 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Alexandria 
v.  Withers. 

The  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Colombia  boo  authority  to  ad- 
journ to  a  dktant  day,  tod  the  adjourned  leoiioo  k  con*idtre4  » tho 
•amo'toim* 

Where  too  regular  torn  began  on  tho  Sd  Monday  to  April^and  tho 
Court  continued  to  ait,  eVefei*  dim,  until  jtho  16th  of  May,  whoa 
it  adjourned  to  too  4th  Moodayof  Juno;  held,  that  a  defendant, 
egaiaat  whom  an  omoo  jodgmoht  bad  boon  ontebd  on  tho  l*th  of 
May,  bad  a  right,  andor  tho  laws  and  pnartk*  of  Vhgiinn,  to  appear 
at  tho  adjourned  ■pan'oo,  and!  hare  the  defmliaet  aaido,  oagitfnf 
apocial  bail*  and  nlondina*  inenably  • 
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Triis  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Lee  and  Mrw 
Amiiii,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
for  the  defendant  in  error.  "luoiTof 

A)€9iodrit 


M0Ohmotoi> 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  MaHshall  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(etting  in  Alexandria,  in  an  action  of  debt ;  and  the 
case  depends  on  the  laws  ci  Virginia,  us  they  stood 
*rteu  jurisdiction  over  the  District  was  first  exerci- 
sed by  Congress. 

By  the  tow  of  Virginia!  th»  proceedings  Wttaa 
issue  is  made  up  in  a  cause,  are  taken  in  the  clerk's 
office  at  monthly  roles,  and  judgments  by  default 
become  final  on  the  last  day  of  the  succeeding  term, 
till  which  day  the  defendant  in  any  such  action  has 
a  legal  right  to  net  the  judgment  aside,  and  to  plead 
to  issue.    The  Circuit  Court  held  its  regular  session 
in  April,  1818,  and  continued  to  sit  regularly  till 
the  18th  day  of  May,  when  it  adjoutned  to  the 
fourth  Monday  of  the  following  June.    The  clerk, 
considering  die  day  rfn  which  the  Court  adjourned 
as  the  last  day  of  the  term,  and  the  judgments  at  the 
rules  as  having,  6n  that  day,  beedmte  final,  issued  an 
execution  on  one  of  these  judgments,  which  bad 
been  obtained  by  the  plaintiift  against  Cave  Withers 
and  bis  oommon  bail.    When  tj*e  Court  met  in  June, 
the  defendant  appeared,  and,  on  motion,  was  allow* 
ed  to  set  aside  the  office  judgment,  give  special  hail, 
and  plead  to  issue.    The  execution  was,  conse- 
quently, quashed.    In  the  course  of  the  term  judg- 


T. 

Witters. 

nj    I, ■hi   Q*_ 
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iati.       meat  was  confessed  by  the  defendant,  for  the  sum 
2fy^-9  claimed  in  the  declaration,  and  a  writ  of  error  was 
Bank  of    then  sued  out,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reverse  the 
AWx^m   but  judgment,  and  set  aside  all  proceedings  subse- 
mkmm.    qoent  to  tbe  46th  of  May,  on  the  idea,  that  die  judg- 
ment rendered  at  the  rules  became  6nal  on  that  day. 
The  sole  question  in  the  cause  is,  whether  the 
adjournment  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  June,  was  a  continuation  of  the  April 
term,  or  constituted  a  distinct  term  ? 

There  being  nothing  in  any  act  of  Congress  which' 
prevents  the  Courts  of  the  District  from  exercising 
a  power  common'  to  all  Courts,  that  of  adjourning 
to  a  distant  day;  the  adjournment  on  the  16th  of 
May  to  the  fourth  Monday  in  June,  would  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the.  same,  term,  unless  a  special  act  of 
Cdogress,  expressly  enabling  the  Courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  hold  adjourned  sessions,  may  be  supposed 
to  vary  the  law  of  the  case.'  That  act  is  in  these 
words:  *  And  the  said  Courts  are  hereby  invested 
with  the  same  power  of  holding  adjourned  sessions 
that  are  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  Maryland." 
These  words  do  not,  in  themselves,  purport  to  vary 
the  character  of  the  session.  They  do  not  make  the 
adjourned  session  a  distinct  session.  They  were, 
probably,  inserted  from  abundant  .caution,  and  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  apprehension,  that  Courts  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  adjourn  to  a  distant  day, 
until  they  should  to  enabled  so  to  do  by  a  legislative 
act  But  this  act,  affirming  a  pre-existing  power, 
ought  not  to  be  construed  to  vary  the  nature  of  that 
power,  unless  words  are  employed  which  manifest 
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such  intention.  In  this  act,  there  are  no  such  words,  is». 
unless  they  are  found  in  the  reference  to  the  Courts 
of  Maryland  But  on  inquiry,  we  find,  that  in 
Maryland,  an  "  adjourned  session"  is  considered  as 
the  same  session  with  that  at  which  the  adjourn- 
ment was  made.  Since,  then,  the  term  at  which 
this  conditional  or  office  judgment  was  to  become 
final,,  was  still  continuing  when  it  was  set  aside,  and 
the-  defendant  permitted  to  plead  to  the  declaration, 
(bete  was  no  error  in  that  proceeding. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


(CmAif cbet.    Common  Law.) 

Hopkiks  v.  Lex. 

t  ordeereetrf  a  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  is  ooncla- 
sire  wboroTor  the  same  matter  is  again  brought  in  controversy. 

Bat  the  roJo  does  not  apply  to  points  which  come  only  collaterally 
under  consideration,  or  are  only  incidentally  considered,  or  can 
only  be  argumeutati?ely  inferred  from  the  decree. 

In  an  action  at  kwty  the  vendee,  against  to  of 

the  contract,  in  not  delivering  the  thing  sold,  the  proper  measure 
of  damages  is  not  the  price  stipulated  in  the  contract,  bu t  the  value 
at  the  time  of  the  breach. 

This  role  applies  to  the  sale  of  not,  as  well  as  permmal  property ; 
but,  Quewv,  Whether  it  is  the  proper  measure  of  damages  in  the 
i  of  an  action  for  eviction  t . 


Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
This  wa*  aji  action  of  covenant,  brought  by  the  de- 
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ioti.       fendant  in  error,  (Lee,)  against  die  plaintiff  hi  error* 
(Hopkins,)  to  recover  damages  tor  not  conveying 
certain  tracts  of  military  lands,  which  the  plaintiff  in 
error  had  agreed  to  convey,  upon  the  defendant  in 
error  relieving  a  certain  incumbrance  held  by  one 
Rawleigh  Colston,  upon  an  estate  called  Hill  ami 
Date,  and  which  Lee  had  previously  granted  and 
sold  to  Hopkins,  and  for  which  the  military  lands  in 
question  were  to  be  received  in  part  payment.  The 
declaration  set  forth  the  covenant,  and  averred  that 
Lee  bad  completely  removed  the  incumbrance,  from 
Hill  and  Dale.     The  defendant  below  pleaded;  1. 
That  he  had  not  completely  removed  the  incumbrance; 
and,  2.  That  he  (the  defendant  below)  had  never  been 
required  by  Lee  to  convey  the  military  lands  to 
him  :  and  on  these  pleas  issues  were  joined.    Upon 
the  trial,  Lee,  in  order  to  prove  the  incumbrance  in 
question  was  removed,  offered  in  evidence  to  the 
jury,  a  record  of  the  proceeding  in  Chancery,  6n  a 
bill  filed  against  him  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Hop- 
kins.   The  bill  stilted,  that  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1807,  the  date  of  the  agreement  on  which  the  pre- 
sent action  at  law  ,was  brought,  Hopkins  purchased 
of  Lee,  the  estate  of  Hill  and  Dak,  for  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  1 8,000  dollars :  viz*  10,000  dollars  in 
military  lands,  at  settled  prices,  and  to  give  his 
bond  for  the  residue,  payable  in  April,  1809.    That 
Lee,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  selected  cer- 
tain military  lands  in. the  bill  mentioned.    That  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  of  WU  and  Dak,  it  was 
mortgaged  to  Colston  for  a  large  sum,  which  Lee  had 
promised  to  discharge,  but  had  foiled  so  to  do,  in 
consequence  of.  which  Hopkins  had  paid  off  the 
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.  mortgage  himself.  The  bill  then  claimed  a  large  issi, 
sum  of  money  from  Lee  for  having  removed  this  in- 
cumbrance, and  prayed  that  the  defendant  might  be 
decreed  to  pay  it,  or  in  default  thereof,  that  the 
claimant  might  be  authorised  by  a  decree  of  Chan- 
cery to  sell  the  military  lands,  which,  he  considered 
as  a  pledge  remaining  in  bis  hands,  and  out  of  the 
proceeds'  thereof,  to  pay  himself.  On  the  coming  in 
of  Lee's  answer,  denying  several  of  the  allegations 
of  the  bill,  the  cause  was  referred  to  a  master,  who 
made  a  report,  stating  a  balance  of  427  dollars  77 
cents,  due  from  Hopkins  to  Lee*  This  report  was 
not  excepted  to,  and  the  Court,  after  referring  to  it, 
proceeded  to  decree  the  payment  of  the  balance. 
To  this  testimony  the  defendant  in  the  present  action 
objected,  so  for  as  respected  the  reading  of  the  master's 
report,  and  the  decretal  order  thereon ;  but  the  object 
tion  was  overruled  by  the  Court  belovy,  and  the  evi- 
dence admitted.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error  then  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury,  that 
in  the  assessment  of  damages,  they  should  take  the 
price  of  the  military  lands  as  agreed  upop  by  the 
parties  in  the  articles  of  agreement  upon  which  the 
action  was  brought,  as  the  measure  of  damages  for 
the  breach  of  covenant  But  the  Court  refused  to 
give  this  instruction,  and  directed  the  jury  to  take 
the  price  of  the  lands,  at  the  time  they  ought  to  have 
been  conveyed,  as  the  measure  of  damages.  To 
this  instruction  the  plaintiff  in  error  excepted ;  and  a 
verdict  and  judgment  thereon  being  rendered  for 
the  plaintiff  below,  the  cause  was  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court 
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1821.  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Swann,  for  the  plaintiff  in 

^pj^    error,  argued,  (  L.)  That  the  proceedings  in  Chancery 

t.         were  not  admissible  evidence  in  the  action  at  law. 

Lee. 

FOrvaryfth.  A,  verdict  and  judgment  are.  indeed  conclusive  evi- 
dence between  the  same  parties ;  but  the  other  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause,  and  all  that  which  is  merely 
inducement  to  the  verdict  or  judgment,  are  not  evi- 
dence. So,  a  decree  in  Chancery  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  all  the  facts  in  the  course  of  the  cause. 
Not  that  the  decree  is  not  conclusive  as  a  res  judi- 
cata: but  the  decree  here  is  no  otherwise  conclu- 
sive than  as  giving  the  party,  in  whose  favour  it  was 
pronounced,  a  right  to  have  it  executed.  It  is  not 
evidence  at  all,  unless  it  be  conclusive  evidence : 
but  it  cannot  be  conclusive  evidence  of  die  details  of 
the  cause,  and  of  the  incidental  questions  which 
arose  in  its  progress.  (2.)  The  proper  measure  of  da- 
mages in  the  action  at  law,  was  the  price  agreed  by 
the  parties.  When  a  portipn  of  the  price  of  land  is 
to  be  paid  for  in  other  land,  the  pecuniary  price,  with 
interest,  is  the  rule  at  law,  where  specific  perform- 
ance is  not  called  for.  It  is  thus  subjected  to  the 
analogical  rule  in  the  Court  x>f  Chancery,  where  the 
contract  is  rescinded,  instead  of  being  specifically 
performed. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Lee,  for  the  defendant  in  er- 
ror, insisted,  (I.)  That  the  proceedings  in  Chancery 
were  not  only  admissible  evidence  in  the  suit  at  law, 
but  conclusive  evidence. '  It  may  be  safely  admit- 
ted that  the  decree  is  not  evidence  of  such  facts  as 
are  only  collaterally  or  incidentally  drawn  in  qws- 
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tion,  or  can  only  be  argumentative!/  inferted  from      isti. 
the  decree.    But  where  the  decree  professes  to  be    ^^ 
founded  on  a  particular  fact,  which  jras  the  principal        *. 
question  in  issue,  and  was  ascertained  bj  the  mas- 
ter's report,  it  must  be  conclusive  in  any  other  suit 
between  the  same  parties.    (2.)  As  to  the  proper 
measure  of  damages,  it  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  this 
Court,  that  in  an  action  by  the  purchaser  for  a  breach 
of  the  contract  of  sale,  the  rule  .of  damages  is  the 
price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  the  breach/    It  is 
true,  that  the  case  of  Shepherd  v.  Hampton,  was  a 
sale  of  goods;  but  it  is  not  perceived  that  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
real  or  to  personal  property. 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  jm.  i^ 
the  Court. 

The  first  question  which  this  Court  has  to  consi- 
der is,  whether  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  were 
properly  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  Court  below. 

It  is  not  denied,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  fact  which  owciiiiirwm 
has  been  directly  tried,  and  decided  by  a  Court  of  *  *"  i"***4* 
competent  jurisdiction,  cannot  be  contested  again 
between  the  same  parties,  in  the  same  or  any  other 
Court  Hence  a  verdict  and  jodgment  of  a  Court 
of  record,  or  a  decree  in  Chancery,  although  not 
binding  on  Strangers,  puts  an  end  to  all  further  con- 
troversy concerning  the  points  thus  decided  between 
the  parties  to  such  suit  In  this,  there  is  and  ought 
to  be,  no  difference  between  a  verdict  and  judgment 

a  Shepherd  r.  Hunptoo,  3  Wheat  Rep.  200* 
Vql.  VI  l* 
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ittL  in  a  Cpart  of  common  law,  and  a  decree  of  a  Court 
of  equity.  They  both  stand  oo  the  same  footing,  and 
may  be  offered  in  evidence  under  the  same  limitations, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  otherwise.  The  rale  has  found  its  way 
into  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  not  only  from  its 
obvious  fitness  and  propriety,  but  because  without 
it,  an  end  could  never  be  put  to  litigation.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  confined  in  England  or  in  this  country 
to  judgments  of  the  same  Court,  or  to  the  decisions 
of  Courts  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  but  extends  to 
matters  litigated  before  competent  tribunals  in  foreign 
countries.  It  applies  to  sentences  of  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty—to ecclesiastical  tribunals — and,  in  short, 
to  every  Court  which  has  proper  cognizance  of  the 
subject  matte  ,  so  far  qs  they  profess  to  decide  the 
particular  m  tter  in  dispute.  Under  this  rule,  the 
decree  in  this  case  was  proper  evidence,  if  it  decided, 
or  professed  to  decide,  the  same  question  which  was 
made  on  the  trial  at  law.  For  to  points  which  came 
only  collaterally  under  consideration,  or  were  only 
incidentally  under  cognizance,  or  could  only  be  in- 
ferred by  arguing  from  the  decree,  it  is  adrttftted  that 
the  rule  does  not  apply.  On  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law,  and  in  Chancery,  in  the  case  now 
before  us,  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  the  question 
which  arose  on  the  trial  of  the  action  of  covenant, 
was  precisely  the  same,  if  not  exclusively  so,  (al- 
though that  was  not  necessary,)  as  the  one  which 
had  already  been  directly  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Hie  bid,  which  was  filed  by  this  pre- 
sent plaintiff  in  error,  states,  that  on  the  23d  of Jano- 
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ir$v  1807,  which  is  the  date  of  the  agreement  on  mi. 
Which  the  action  at  law  is  brought,  Hopkins  pur-  ^jJ^JJf 
chased  of  Lee  theestate  of  Hfll  and  Dale,  for  which  ^T* 
he  was  to  pa*  $18,000— that  is,  #10,000  in  military 
lands  at  settled  prices,  and  the  remainder  in  bonds, 
payable  in  April,  1809.  That  Lee,  in  pursuance  of 
this  agreement,  selected  certain  military  lands  in  the 
bill  mentioned  That  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
Hill  and  Dale,  it  was  mortgaged  to  Rawleigh  Colston 
for  a  large  sum,  which  Lee  had  promised  to  discharge, 
but  that  he  had  foiled  so  to  do,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Hopkins  had  paid  the  mortgage  himself. 
The  complainant  then  claims  a  large  sum  from  Lee 
for  having  removed  this  incumbrance,  and  prays  that 
die  defendant  may  be  decreed  to  pay  it,  or  in  de- 
fault thereof,  that  the  complainant  may  be  authori- 
sed, by  a  decree  of  the  Court,  to  sell  the  military 
lands,  which  he  considered  as  a  pledge  in  his  hands, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  to  pay  himself.  Not  a  sin- 
gle demand  is  stated  in  the  bill,  except  the  one  arising 
out  of  the  complainant's  extinguishment  of  the  in- 
cumbrance, which  Lee  had  taken  upon  himself  to 


Qo  Lee's  answer  coming  in,  denying  several  of 
the  allegations  of  the  bill,  the  cause  is  referred  to  a 
master  commissioner,  who,  after  a  long  Investigation, 
in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  and  the  examination 
of  many  witnesses,  makes  a  report  by  which  Hop- 
kins is  made  a  debtor  of  Lee  in  the  sum  of  #427  77. 
Ota  inspection  of  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  controversy  between  the  par- 
ties was,  whether  Hill  and  Dale  had  ben  relieved 
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lftsi*      from  its  incumbrance  to  Colston,  by  foods  famished 
by  Lee  to  Hopkins  for  that  purpose,  sod  that  nnlssi 
that  fact  had  been  found  affirmatively,  a  report  conk) 
not  have  been  made  in  Lee's  favour.  The  Court,  af- 
ter referring  to  this  report,  and  stating  that  it  bad  not 
been  excepted  to,  proceeds  to  decree  the  payment  of 
this  balance  by  the  complainant  to  the  defendant, 
From  this  summary  review  of  the  proceedings  in 
Chancery,  the  conclusion  seem*  inevitable,  that  tht 
chief,  if  not  sole  natter  in  litigation  in  that  suit,  was 
whether  Hill  and  Dale  bad  been  freed  of  the  incum- 
brance to  Colston,  by  Lee  or  by  Hopkins,  and  that 
the  report  and  subsequent  decree  proceeded  on  the 
ground,  and  established  the  feet,  that  Lee  had  dis- 
charged it,  which  was  also  the  only  point  put  in  i*^ 
sue  by  the  first  plea  of  the  defendant  in  the  action 
of  cqVeoant    No  rule  of  evidence,  therefore,  is  vio- 
lated in  saying  that  this  decree  was  property  ridmh* 
ted  by  the  Circuit  Court    But  if  the  decree  were 
admissible,  it  is  supposed  that  the  report  of  the  mas- 
ter ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury. 
The  Court  entertains  a  different  opinion.    No  rea- 
son has  been  assigned  why  a  decision  by  a  proper 
and  sworn  officer  of  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  pre- 
sence and  hearing  of  both  parties,  according  to  the 
acknowledged  practice  and  usage  of  the  Court,  on  . 
the  very  matters  in  controversy,  not  excepted  to  by 
either  party,  and  confirmed  by  the  Court,  should  not 
be  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  feet  found  by  it, 
as  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  on  which  a  judgment  is  af- 
terwards rendered.    The  advantage  which  a  verttict 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  over  a  report,  from  its 
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being  the  decision  of  twelve,  instead  of  the  opinion  isti. 
of  a  single  man,  is  perhaps  more  than  counteroalan-  ^2£j^ 
bed  by  the  time  which  is  allowed  to  a  master  for  de-  ▼< 
liberation,  tad  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matters  in  controversy.  But  a  better  and  more  satis- 
factory answer  is,  that  it  is  the  usoal,  known,  and 
approved  practice  of  the  Court  to  whose  jurisdiction 
the  parties  had  submitted  themselves.  But  if  this 
document  be  witheld  from  a  jury,  how  are  they  or 
the  Court  to  arrive  at  the  grounds  of  the  decree,  or 
a  knowledge  of  the  points  or  matters  which  have 
been  decided  in  the  cause?  Without  it,  the  decree 
may  be  intelligible ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, or  the  facts  which  it  means  to  decide,  maybe 
liable  to  much  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  The  re- 
port, therefore,  as  well  as  the  decree,  was  proper 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  such  report  and  de- 
cree had  been  made,  but  of  the  matter  which  they 
professed  directly  to  decide.  We  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  say,  whether,  in  those  respects,  they  were 
conclusive,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  offer- 
ed with  that  view ;  but  without  meaning  t  odeny  to 
them  such  effect,  we  only  say,  which  is  all  that  the 
present  case  requires,  that  they  were  competent  and 
proper,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  incumbrance  by  the 
defendant  Lee,  from  the  estate  of  Hill  and  Dak. 

In  the  assessment  of  damages,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  enrpr,  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  ju- 
ry, that  they  should  take  the  price  of  the  land,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment upon  which  the  suit  was  brought,  for  their  go- 
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ion.      vernment    But  the  Court  refused  to  give  this  in- 

^yy    struction,  and  directed  the  juryto  take  the  price  of  the 

t.        lands,  at  the  time  they  ought  to  have  been  conveyed, 

as  the  measure  of  damages.    To  this  instruction  the 

t*£3»£*  plaintiff  in  error  excepted.    The  rule  is  settled  in 

*  ik°5^S  th*  Court,  that  in  an  action  by  the  vendtfe  for  a 


by  tot 

*  *•  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  for  not 
delivering  the  article,  the  measure  of  damages  is  its 
price  at  die  time  of  the  breach.  The  price  being 
settled  by  the  contract,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
makes  no  difference,  nor  ought  it  to  make  any; 
otherwise  the  vendor*,  if  the  article  have  risen  in  va- 
lue, would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  discharge 
himself  from  his  contract,  and  put  the  enhanced  va- 
lue in  his  own  pocket  Nor  can  it  make  any  differ- 
ence in  principle,  whether  the  contract  be  for  the  sale 
of  real  or  personal  property,  if  the  lands,  as  is  the 
case  here,  have  not  been  improved  or  built  on.  In  both 
cases,  the  vendee  is  entitled  to  have  the  thing  agreed 
fof,  at  the  contract  price,  and  to  sell  it  himself  at 
its  increased  value.  If  it  be  withheld,  the  vendor 
ought  to  make  good  to  him  the  difference.  This  is 
not  an  action  for  eviction,  nor  is  the  Court  now  pre- 
scribing the  proper  rule  of  damages  in  such  a  < 


Judgment  affirmed. 

a  As  to  the  damages  recoverable  upon  an  eviction  of  real 
property,  Fid*  JhU,  Fol.  II  p.  62.    Note  c. 
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(Local  Law.)  ▼• 

PoWeJL 

Thatcher  etaL  v.  Powell  et  dL  Lessee. 


Tbeexeentionbjapablksonfcerofapo^rtos^ 
payment  of  taxes,  mast  bo  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  law 
which  it  \*  made,  or  do  title  it  eourejed. 

II  it  essential  to  the  raKdity  of  the  tale  of  lawk  for  taxes,  1 
km  ofTiinBissi,  that  it  should  appear  on  the  record  of  the  Court, 
by  irfaich  the  order  of  sale  it  made,  that  the  Sheriff  had  retained 
that  there  were  oo  goods  and  chattels  of  the  delinquent  proprietor 
out  of  whioh  the  taxes  could  be  made. 

Ine  nibHoatiome  whioh  are  required  by  law  to  be  made,  snbteqnent 
to  the  Sheriff's  return,  and  prerkms  to  the  order  of  sale,  are  indis- 
pensable proKminarios  ton  TaBd order  of  sale. 

In  sununary  proceedings,  where  a  Court  exercises  an  extraordinary 

coarse  ought  to  be  strictly  puionod,  and  the  frets  whioh  fine  ju- 
risdiction, ought  to  appear  on  the  nwe  of  the  record.  Otherwise, 
the  pronoedings  are  not  merely  voidable,  but  absolutely  raid,  as 
being"  coram  nm  jwdin 
In  constraint;  local  statutes  respecting  real  property,  this  Court  it 
gorerned  by  the  decisions  of  the  State  tribunals. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  West  Tennessee.  Fstrimryi**. 

This  cause  was  argued  at  the  last  term,  and  at  the 
present  term  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  instituted  by  the 
defendants  in  error  against  the  plaintiffs,  to  recover 
640  acres  of  land  in  Montgomery  county.  Upon 
the  trial  in  the  Court  below,  the  lessors  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, in  support  of  their  tide,  read  in  erideirce  a  grant 
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isti.       from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  Stokeley  Do- 

^^    naldsoo,  dated  the  12th  of  January,  1797 ;  also  a 

t.        deed  for  the  same  land  from  the  said  Donaldson  to 

PovroIL 

John  Love,  dated  the  13th  of  January,  1797,  and 
registered  in  Montgomery  county,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1816,  upon,  a  probate  made  in  the  County 
Court  of  Grange  county,  at  May  term  of  the  said 
Court,  1814. 

The  defendants  in  that  Court,  to  support  their 
title,  read  in  evidence  a  transcript  of  a  record  from 
the  County  Court  of  Montgomery  county,  at  their 
July  session  of  1801,  as  follows,  viz : 

"  Haydon  Wells,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Jantiary  term,  1801,  to  receive  the  list  of 
taxable  property  in  Captain  Boyd's  company,  re- 
ports to  Court  a  list  of  taxable  property  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  not  listed  for  the  year  1799, 
nor  taxes  paid  thereon,  to  wit:  among  others, 
4  Stokeley  Donaldson  2,660  acres  on  Yellow  Creek 
waters.'  "  Haydon  Wells,  T.  P." 

"  Ordered^  that  the  clerk  make  out  a  certificate  of 
lands  and  tenements  reported  by  Haydon  Wells, 
Esq.  for  the  year  1799,  that  are  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  agreeably  to  the  14th  section  of  '  an 
act  to  ascertain  what  property  in  this  State  shall  be 
deemed  taxable,  and  the  mode  of  collecting,  account- 
ing for,  and  paying  public  taxes.9  And  now,  to  wit, 
at  January  term,  1802,  the  following  proceedings 
were  had  thereon,  to  wit,  on  motion,  it  is  ordered, 
adjudged,  and  decreed,  that  the  tracts  of  land  enter- 
ed in  the  names  of  the  following  persons,  be  subject 
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to  the  payment  of  taxes  due  thereon,  agreeably  to  mi. 
report  of  Haydon  Wells,  Esq.  receiver  of  taxable 
property,  as  delinquent  for  the  year  1799,  agreeably 
to  law,  and  that  execution  issue  accordingly:" 
(among  others,)  Stokeley  Donaldson,  11  dollars  90 
cents.  Upon  which  order  or  judgment,  an  execu- 
tion, bearing  date  the  fourth  Monday  in  March,  1802, 
was  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  county, 
commanding  him,  that  of  the  lands  of  Stokeley 
Donaldson,  reported  to  be  in  arrears  for  taxes  for  the 
year  1799,  he  cause  to  be  made  the  sum  of  1 1  dol- 
lars 90  cents,  as,  also,  the  sum  of  1  dollar  40  cents, 
and  charges,  &c  Upon  this  execution  the  sheriff 
made  the  following  return : 

"  Levied  on  2133,  and  advertised  agreeably  to  the 
old ;  not  sold,  because  the  new  act  which  requires 
it  to  be  advertised  in  the  Gazette  did  not  eomc*  for- 
ward till  the  day  of  sale. 

"  John  Saunders,  Sheriff  M.  C." 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1802,  an  alias  execution  issu- 
ed, bearing  date  the  fourth  Monday  in  April,  1802,  in 
the  words  of  the  former,  on  which  the  sheriff  made 
the  following  return :  "  The  within  land  sold  agree- 
ably to  law,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1802;  at  seven 
mills  per  acre."  They  also  read  in  evidence  a  deed 
from  John  Cocke,  Sheriff  of  Montgomery  county, 
to  Samuel  Vance,  one  of  the  defendants,  dated  the 
14th  of  April,  1808,  reciting,  that  whereas  John 
Saunders,  late  Sheriff  of  Montgomery  county,  did, 
on  the  23d  of  July,  1802,  by  virtue  of  an  execution 
or  order  of  sale,  to  him  directed,  from  the  Court  of 
Vol.  VI.  U 
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iati.  Montgomery  county,  expose  to  sale  2,660  acres  of 
land  granted  to  Stokeley  Donaldson,  or  so  much 
thereof. as  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  taxes 
doe  thereon  for  the  year  1799,  agreeably  to  an  act 
of  Assembly  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  And 
whereas  Morgan  Brown  became  the  purchaser  of 
2,229  6-7  acres  of  the  said  land  at  seven  mills  per 
acre,  he  being  the  highest  and  best  bidder,  die  taxes 
and  costs  due  thereon  being.  17  dollars  10  cents ; 
and  the  said  Morgau  Brown  having  authorized  a 
deed  to  be  made  therefor  to  Samuel  Vance:  Now, 
the  said  John  Cocke,  in  consideration  of  the  said 
sum  being  paid  to  the  said  John  Saunders,  Sheriff, 
&c  doth  sell  and  convey  the  said  2,229  6-7  acres  of 
land,  &c*  The  said  deed  then  described  one  tract 
of  640  acres,  the  tract  in  question ;  also,  two  other 
tracts  of  640  acres  each ;  also,  one  other  part  of  a 
survey  of  land  of  909  acrts  granted  to  Stokeley 
Donaldson. 

The  lessors  of  the  plaintifft  then  introduced  grants 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  Stokeley  Do- 
naldson, all  dated  about  the  same  time,  for  two  dif- 
ferent tracts  of  land  of  640  acres  each,  a  part  of 
which  are  those  described  in  thfe  said  Sheriff's  deed, 
all  lying  upon  the  waters  of  Yellow  Creek,  and  pro- 
ved that  the  same  lay  in  one  connection  of  surveys 
adjoining  each  other,  but  those  described  in  the 
Sheriff's  deed  were  of  much  the  greatest  value. 

Upon  this  evidence  the  Court  instructed  the  jury, 
that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  whether  the  said 
lands  in  the  said  Sheriff's  deed  mentioned,  were  the 
same  lands  which  the  former  Sheriff  Saunders  had 
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soklor not    If  not  the  same  land,  then  the  said      issi. 
Sheriff's  deed  was  not  good  in  law.    And  the  Court    ^*to 
farther  instructed  the  jury,  that  the  said  record,  or        *.. 
any  thing  therein  contained,  was  not  sufficient  in  law 
to  authorise  the  sale  of  the  lands  made  by  the  said 
Sheriff  Saunders,  nor  the  deed  aforesaid  made  to 
the  said  Vane*  by  the  said  John  Cocke,  the  said 
successor  of  the  said  Saunders,  and  that  the  said 
sale  and  deed  did  not  in  law  vest  any  title  to  said 
lands  in  the  said  Samuel  Vance. 

To  this  instruction  of  the  Cotirt,  die  counsel  for 
the  defendants  excepted.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
struction, me  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifis, 
and  a  judgment  was  accordingly  tendered  in  their 
favour.  The  cause  was  then  brought  by  writ  of 
error  to  this  Court. 

The  objections  made  on  the  record  to  the  tide 
papers  of  die  plaintiff,  so  far  as  respects  their  regis- 
tration, have  not  been  pressed  in  this  Court,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  sustainable.  The  plaintifis  in  error 
rely  principally  on  the  deed  made  by  John  Cocke, 
the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  county,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1808,  and  insist  that  the  instruction  given  by 
the  Circuit  Court  to  the  jury,  on  this  point,  is  erro- 
neous. 

The  validity  of  this  deed  depends  on  the  act  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1797,  respecting  the  collection 
of  taxes.  TheSd  section  of  that  act  direct*  the 
Court  of  each  county,  at  its  session,  in  the  month  of 
January,  in  each  year,  to  appokt  a  justice  of  the 
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18«.  peace,  for  each  captain's  district  in  the  county,  to 
receive  lists  of  the  taxable  property,  for  the  then 
present  year." 

The  5th  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
discover,  and  report  in  writing,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Court,  such  taxable  property  as  may  not  have  been 
returned  within  the  time  limited  by  law. 

The  6th  section  directs  non- residents  to  return  to 
the  Court  an  inventory  of  their  taxable  property. 

The  9th  section  enacts,  that  if  any  non-resident 
"  shall  fail,  by  bimsfelf,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  to  re- 
turn his,  her,  or  their  taxable  property,  as  by  the  act 
directed,  the  property  of  such  person,  so  failing,  shall 
be  liable,  and  stand  bound  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  a  double  tax,  to  be  collected  and  paid,  as  by 
this  act  directed,  and  the  justice  shall  report  the  said 
property  to  t^e  -best  of  his  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion as  aforesaid." 

The  thirteenth  section  directs  the  sheriff,  in  the 
event  of  the  non-payment  of  taxes  by  a  specified 
time, "  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  every  person  so  neglecting." 

And  the  14th  section  directs  the  sheriff,  in  case 
there  shall  not  be  any  goods  and  chattels  on  which 
distress  may  be  made,  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Court  of  the  county,  whose  duty  it  is  "  forthwith  to 
direct  the  clerk  to  make  out  a  certificate  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  liable  for  payment  of  the  said 
taxes,  together  with  the  amount  of  taxes  and 
charges  due  thereon."  This  is  to  be  published,  and 
if  no  person  shall  pay  the  taxes  and  other  charges, 
within  thirty  days,  the  "  Court  shall  enter  up  judg- 
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ment  for  die  amount  of  taxes  due,"  tic  for  which      1821. 
execution  shall  issue,  under  which  execution  the 
land  may  be  sold  and  conveyed  by  the  sheriff. 

That  no  individual  or  public  officer  can  sell,  and 
convey  a  good  title  to,  the  land  of  another,  unless 
authorized  so  to  do  by  express  law,  is  one  of  those 
self-evident  propositions  to  which  the  mind  assents, 
without  hesitation;  and  that  the  person  invested 
with  such  a  power,  must  pursue  with  precision  the 
course  prescribed  by  law,  or  his  act  is  invalid,  is  a 
principle  which  has  been  repeatedly  recognised  in 
this  Court  The  validity  of  the  sale  and  deed  made 
by  the  sheriff  of  Montgomery  county  will  then  de- 
pend on  the  regularity  of  the  order  under  which  the 
sale  was  made,  and  on  the  question  whether  thaf 
order,  if  erroneous,  will  still  support  the  sale  which 
has  been  made  in  pursuance  of  it 

Previous  to  an  order  for  the  sale  of  lands  for  the 
non-payment  of  taxes,  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  levy 
them  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  delinquent ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  goods  and 
chattels,  he  is  to  report  the  same  to  the  Court,  as  the 
foundation  of  any  proceeding  against  the  lands.  By 
this  act,  no  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Court  over  the 
lands  of  a  person  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  taxes. 
until  the  sheriff  shall  report  that  there  are  no  goods 
and  chattels  out  of  which  the  taxes  may  be  made. 

This  being  an  important  fact  on  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  depends,  it  ought,  we  think,  to 
appear  on  record,  either  in  the  judgment  itself,  or  in 
the  previous  proceedings. 

In  this  case  no  such  report  appears  to  have  been 
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ion.  made.  Could  it  even  be  contended  that  this  report 
might  be  presumed,  the  answer  is,  that  the  terms  of 
the  order  exclude  such  a  presumption.  It  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  report  of  the  magistrate,  that  the  land 
in  question  had  not  been  listed,  was  made  in  July, 
1801,  and  that  the  Court  immediately,  made  that 
order  which  the  law  directs  to  be  made  on  the  she- 
riffV report,  that  there  are  no  goods  and  chattels ;  and 
this  order  refers  not  to  any  report  of  the  sheriff,  not 
to  any  deficiency  of  goods  and  chattels,  but  to  the 
report  of  the  justice  of  peace,  that  the  lands  have 
not  been  listed. 

This  is  not  the  only  defect  which  appears  in  these 
proceedings.  Previous  to  an  order  for  a  sale  of  land, 
add  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the  sheriff,  certain 
publications  are  to  be  made  in  the  manner  and  form 
prescribed  by  the  act/  These  publications  are  in- 
dispensable preliminaries  to  the  order  of  sale.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  made.  The  judgment 
against  the  land  was  given  at  January  term,  1802, 
on  motion,  without  its  appearing  by  recital  or  other- 
wise, that  the  requisites*  of  the  law,  in  this  respect, 
had  been  complied  with,  and  that  tbe  tax  still  re- 
mained unpaid. 

We  think  this  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  re- 
cord. 

The  argument  is,  that  the  judgment,  for  these 
errors  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe  County  Court,  may 
be  voidable,  but  is  not  void ;  that  until  it  be  reversed, 
it  is  capable  of  supporting  those  subsequent  proceed- 
ings which  were  founded  on  it. 


PowtlL 
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We  think  otherwise. .  In  summary  proceedings,*  isti. 
where  a  Court  exercises  an  extraordinary  power  .tjP^' 
cinder  a  special  statute  prescribing  its  course,  we 
thitik  that  course  ought  to  be  exactly  observed,  and 
those  facts  especially  which  give  jurisdiction,  ought 
to  appear,  in  order  to  show  that  its  proceedings 
are  coram  judice.  Without  this  act  of  Assembly, 
die  order  for  sale  .would  hare  been  totally  void. 
This  act  gives  the  power  only  on  a  report  to  be 
made  by  the  Sheriff.  This  report  gives  the  Court 
jurisdiction;  and  without  it,  the  Court  is  as  power- 
lets  as  if  the  act  had  never  passed. 

In  construing  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  a 
State,  die  decisions  of  the  State  tribunals  have  al- 
ways governed  this  JDourt  In  Tennessee,  the  ques- 
tion arising  in  this  cause,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, eeems  to  have  been  finally  settled  on  princi- 
ples which  are  thought  entirely  correct  The  case 
of  Francis*  Lessee  v.  Washburn  £>  Russell,  reported 
in  5  Haywood^  is  this  very  case,  and  was  decided  as 
this  case  was  decided  in  the  Circuit  Court  On  the 
authority  of  that  case,  and  on  principle,  the  Court 
is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Circuit  Court 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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1821. 

sh 

(Practice.) 

Randolph  et  aL  v.  Barbour  et  al. 

An  equity  rait,  where  an  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  Circuit 
Court  to  this  Court,  but  not  prosecuted,  will  be  dismissed  upon  pro- 
ducing a  certificate  from  the  Court  below,  that  the  appeal  has  beeft 
taken  and  not  prosecuted* 

Fib.  isih.  Mr.  B.  Hardin,  for  the  respondents,  moved  to 

docket  and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  this  case,  which 
was  a  suit  in  Chancery,  commenced  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Kentucky,  and  a  decree  entered,  from  which 
an  appeal  was  taken,  but  not  prosecuted.  He  pro- 
duced a  certificate  from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  be- 
low to  that  effect 

The  Court,  stated  that  the  case  was  within  the 
spirit  of  the  20th  rule  of  Court,  although  that  rule  ap- 
plied, in  terms,  only  to  writs  of  error. 

Motion  granted. 

Order. — A  certificate,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  stating  that 
an  appeal  had  been  taken  in  this  case  in  May  term, 
1819,  from  the  decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  bav- 
in* been  produced  and  filed,  and  it  appearing  that 
the  record  in  said  cause  has  not  been  filed:  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardfa,  of  counsel  for  the  respondents,  it 
is  ordered,  that  the  said  appeal  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  dismissed/ 

a  Vide  new  role  of  Court  of  the  preaent  term.  Ante, 
RokXXXlI. 
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Mathew  y.  Thatcher  et  al 

Is  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  questions  of  lectin  ctril  oases  are  tried 
by  the  Court  unless  either  of  the  parties  demands  a  jury ;  jo  ao  ac- 
tion of  debt  on  a  judgment,  the  interest  on  the  original  judgment 
may  be  oompnted  and  make  part  of  the  judgment  in  Louisiana, 
without  a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  inteirention  of  a  jury. 

The  record  of  a  judgment  in  one  State,  is  concluure  evidence  in  ano- 
ther, aithongh  it  appears  mat  the  suit,  in  which  it  was  rendered, 
was  commenced  by  an  attachment  of  property,  the  defendant  bar- 
ing afterwards  appeared  and  taken  defence. 

Error  to  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana. 

This  was  an  action  of  debt  commenced  by  the  de- 
fendants in  error  against  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  the 
District  Court  of  Louisiana,  upon  a  judgment  ob- 
tained in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The 
original  suit,  in  which  the  judgment  was  obtained, 
was  commenced  by  a  process  of  foreign  attachment, 
according  to  the  local  laws  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
the  defendant,  Maybew,  subsequently  appeared  and 
took  defence.  Toe  cause  was  referred  to  arbitrators, 
and  judgment  rendered  upon  their  report  against  the 
defendant,  Mayhew,  for  the  sum  of  #4,788  57  debt, 
and  #284  83  cents  costs.  The  defendants  in  er- 
ror having  declared  upon  this  judgment  against  the 
plaintiff  in  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana,  the 
plaintiff  in  error  pleaded  nil  debet,  to  which  plea 
there  was  a  general  demurrer,  and  judgment  being 
Tendered  thereon  for  the  defendants  in  error,  for  the 

Vol.  yi.  13 
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ia«.       sum  of  5,072  dollars  and  90  cents  debt,  with  interest 

^H^X    t*iereon)  &°»  •^  ^  CM8e  **••  brought  before  this 
Court 


ft*,  too.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  C.  X  IngenoU,  (<x 

the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Hopkinxmand  Mr. 
AfiJb  for  the  defendants  in  error/ 

rik  1st*.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 

nion of  the  Court,  that  as  by  the  local  laws  and  prac- 
tice of  Louisiana,  questions  of  fact  in  dffl  eases 
were  tried  by  the  Court,  unless  either  of  the  parties 
demanded  a  jury^  the  interest  upon  die  original 
judgment  in  Massachusetts  might  be  computed,  and 
make  a  part  of  the  judgment  in  Louisiana,  without 
a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
And  that  although  the  original  suit  was  commence^ 
by  an  attachment,  yet  that  the  defendant,  Mayhew, 
had  personal  notice  of  the  suit,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared and  took  defence,  so  that  even  supposing 
there  was  any  objection  to  the  proceeding  by  attach- 
ment, it  was  cured  by  the  appearance  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  his  litigating  the  suit 

Judgment  affirmed. 

a  The  latter  cited  Brown  t.  Tan  Braam,  3  DmU.  344. 
Renner  t.  Manhall,  I  Whtot.  Rip.  215.  to  show  that  where  the 
action  is  brought  for  a  sum  certain,  or  which  may  be  made  cer- 
tain by  computation,  judgment  for  the  damages  may  be  entered 
up  by  the  Court  without  a  writ  of  inquiry. 


Error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Pennijlrania. 

This  wns  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  tyr  the 
plaintiffs  in  error,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  against  the  defendant 
in  error,  as  endorser  of  a  promissory  note,  made  at 
Philadelphia  by  one  Edward  Shoemaker,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1811,  for  8,500  dollars,  payable  in  six 
months  after*  date,  and  endorsed  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiffs  at  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day. 
The  declaration  was  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the  de- 
fendant pleaded,  that  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
1812,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  said  Commonwealth, 
residing  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 
having  resided  there  for  mere  than  two  years  before 
that  time ;  and  that  being  such  citizen  and  resident, 
he,  the  defendant,  in  confonnity  to  the  act  of  the 


Smith* 
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Farmer!  and 
(Conm«jTiwu.  Law.)  '  Mechanics' 

'  Bank  of 
_,  Penbtyl 

•Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  op  Pennsylvania     _  ▼•. 
r.  Smith. 

As  sol  of  m  State  LafWatm  which  dkcbejfet  m  debtor  frtn  til  Ik- 
bitty  fodoltftof»tineted|verioM 

daring  afc  property  for  the  benefit  of  hit  creditor  be  law  iinpair- 
mf  the  obligation  of  oootractt  within  the  meaniof  of  the  cootU  to- 
tion  of  the  United  Statee,  to  aw  at  it  attempts  to  dfaobarga  the 
oontraot:  aad  h  aiakes  to  difiereooe  m  tori  ^ 
wat  broafht  m  a  State  Court  of  the  State,  of  which  both  the 
partiet  were  oittiini,  where  the  oootract  waa  made,  and  the 
diacbarfo  obtained;  and  where  they  oontmed  to  retade  antil  the 
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1821.       Legislature  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  passed  on 
F^£^d  the  13th  of  March,  1812,  entitled,  u  An  act  for  the 
Mecbftok*'   relief  of  insolvent  debtors  residing  in  the  city  and 
Peuosyiraiiia  county  of  Philadelphia,"  did,  on  the  said  8th  day  of 
September,  1812,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  afore- 
said, present  his  petition  to  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll, 
&c.  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  said  act,  &c. ;  in  which  petition,  he,  the  said 
petitioner,  did  state  his  belief,  that  he  was  insolvent, 
and  did  pray  thai  he  migHr  be  permitted  toassigu  all 
his  estate  and  property  for  tfie  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
and  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  said  act.    Whereupon 
the  said  Commissioners  did  appoint  Mathew  Ran- 
dall, &c  to  be  curators,  to  whom  the  defendant  did 
thereupon  forthwith  assign  all  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  act.    And  the  said  Commissioners  did  then  and 
there  appoint  the  second  day  of  October,  1812,  afore- 
said, for  the  hearing  the  defendant  and  his  creditors, 
of  which  due  notice  was  given  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid.     Upon  which  day, 
&c.  the  said  petitioner  did  exhibit  a  true  account  and 
list  of  all  his  creditors,  and  moneys  due,  and  to  be- 
come due,  and  owing  to  them  respectively  by  him ; 
and,  also,  an  inventory  and  account  of  his  estate, 
real  and  personal,  and  of  all  interest  of  him,  the  said 
petitioner,  either  present  or  contingent,  in  any  thing 
of  value,  and  of  all  books,  vouchers,  and  securities 
relating  to  the  same.      And  thereupon   the  said 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  one  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, did  administer  to  him,  the  said  petitioner, 
the  oath  required  by  the  said  law,  which  was  duly 
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taken  by  him,  the  said  petitioner,  according  to  the  issi. 
requisition  of  the  said  law.  And,  afterwards,  &c.  p^T^* 
the  said  Commissioners  did  assign  to  C handler  Mechanic*' 
Price,  &&,  who  were  duly  nominated  and  appointed  Pem-yinm 
assignees,  all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  him  ^k 
the  said  petitioner,  or  which  was  of  him  the  said 
petitioner,  at  the  time  of  the  provisional  assignment 
so  as  aforesaid  made  to  the  curators  aforesaid.  And 
the  said  Commissioners  did  appoint  the  16th  day  of 
October*  then  next,  for  a  second  examination  of  him 
the  said  petitioner.  Upon  which  second  examina- 
tion, it  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, that  the  said  petitioner  had  not  concealed 
any  part  of  bis  property,  kc.,  and  he,  the  said  pe- 
titioner, having  also,  in  all  other  things,  conformed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  said  Commissioners 
did,  then  and  there,  give  to  him,  the  said  petitioner,  a 
certificate,  under  tbeir  hands  and  seals,  that  he,  the 
said  petitioner,  had,  in  all  things,  conformed  to,  and 
was  discharged  by,  said  act.  The  plea  also  averred, 
that  the  cause  of  action  arose  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  from  contracts  made  within  the 
same,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  were,  at 
the  time  the  said  contracts  were  made,  and  at  the 
time  the  causes  of  action  accrued,  and  at  the  time 
the  said  act  passed,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  still  continued  to  be  citizens  thereof.  To 
this,  plea  there  was  a  demurrer ;  and  judgment  being 
rendered  thereon  for  the  defendant,  the  cause  was 
brought  by  writ  of  error  to  this  Court 
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iss  1.  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  for  the 

^  plaintiffs,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  for  the  defendant 


Feonsytrmoi*  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
ftIlfK  nion  of  the  Court,  that  this  case  was  not  distin- 
ua.  guishable  from  its  former  decisions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject,* except  by  the  circumstances,  that  the  defend- 
ant, in  the  present  case,  was  a  citizen  of  the  same 
State  with  the  plaintiffs,  at  the  time  the  contract 
Was  made  in  that  State,  and  remained  such  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  commenced  in  its  Courts.  But 
that  these  facts  made  no  difference  in  the  cases. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made  for 
the  whole  people  of  the  Union,  and  is  equally  bind- 
ing upon  all  the  Courts  and  all  the  citizens. 

Judgment  reversed. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  argued  by  counsel.  On  con- 
sideration whereof,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
said  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  erred  in  giving 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  on  the  demurrer  of  the 
plaintiffs  to  the  plea  of  the  said  defendant  It  is, 
therefore,  adjudged  and  ordered,  that  the  judgment 
of  the  said  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  be,  and 

a  Stargei  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  12*.  M'Millaa 
M'Neill,  id.  809.  * 
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the  same  it  hereby  reversed  and  annulled.  And  it  iasi. 
is  farther  ordered,  that  the  said  cause  be  remanded 
to  the  jaid  Supreme  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  the  Commopweakh  of  Pennsylvania,  with  direc- 
tions to  enter  judgment  lor  the  plaintiffs  in  the  said 
Court 


(Cammm  Law.    Ctoomuenaw  or  Statute,) 

United  States  t.  Wileins. 


Where,  hi  n>oontraot  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  far  annplyinw  tfo 
troops  of  the  United  Statnt  with  proneioot,  ■pceino  prioea  arc  otipv- 
4atod  for  ratioiM  hnned  at  certain  placet  ojentMoad  in  the  contract; 
and  ilk  farther  provided,  that  M  ahonld  any  rationt  be  required  at 
an j  plaoat  not  epodncd  in  thai  oootrect  the  pice  rf  the  taine  abeU 
be  hereafter  agreed  00  betwixt  the  poblio  and  the  contractor;"  if 

■  the  parties  cannot  agree  apoo  the  prioe  for  the  rationt  that  requi- 
red a  1  ttionehlt  uanpentation  it  to  be  allowed,  and  it  to  be  proved 
by  ooojpcteot  evidence,  and  tottled  bye  jory;  and  tbe< 
npoa  the  trial,  it  at  liberty  to  show,  that  the  mm  1 
Secretary  of  War  it  not  a  roatonahle  oampentation. 

Under  the  Sd  and  4th  tectioDtof  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  im, 
c  74,  the  dofbndint  it  entitled,  at  the  trial,  to  the  foil  benefit  of 
an?  credK  in  hit  Atronr,  whether  eriniif  ortof  the  particaitr  tiw- 
Sir  which  he  was  tned,  or  out  of  dittinot  and  independent 
,  which  wonld  conttitnte  a  legal  or  eqaitable  tet-oC  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  debt  ened  for  by  the  United  States. 

This  was  an  action  of  debt  brought  in  the  District 
Court  of  Kentucky  against  the  defendant,  a  former 
contractor  for  supplying  the  troops  of  the  United 
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isti.  States  with  provisions.  The  defendant  pleaded  nil 
debet.  The  attorney  of  the  United  States,  to  sap- 
port  the  issue  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,-  pro- 
duced a  certain  account  marked  A  The  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  to  support  the  issue  on  his  part, 
produced  the  contract  marked  B. ;  also,  a  paper 
marked  C,  and  an  account  for  contingent  claims, 
marked  D.  By  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  defendant  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1801,  it  was,  among  other  things,  agreed,  that 
the  contractor  should  receive  "for  every  complete 
ration  issued  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  at  Nashville, 
at  Bear  Creek,  on  the  Tennessee,  or  at  any  other 
place  on  the  road  between  Nashville  and  Bear  Creek, 
fourteen  cents ;"  and  "  for  every  complete  ration 
issued  at  any  place  in  the  Chickasaw  or  Chocktaw 
country,  on  the  road  between  Bear  Creek  and 
Natchez,  eighteen  cents  and  one  half  cent;"  and 
that,  "  should  any  rations  be  required  at  any  places, 
or  within  any  other  Districts  not  specified  in  this 
contract,  the  price  of  the  same  shall  be  hereafter 
agreed  on  betwixt  the  public  and  the  contractor." 

It  appeared  from  the  evideuce,  that  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  entered  into,  the  road  from  Nashville 
to  Natchez  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  mouth 
of  Bear  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Tennessee 
river  on  the  southwest  side.  That  after  the  date  of 
the  contract,  a  new  road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez, 
passing  through  the  Chickasaw  and  Chocktaw 
country,  was  cut  out  by  the  United  States9  troops, 
which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  above  tnc  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  and 
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about  ten  miles  further  from  Nashville.  That  du-  1821. 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  contract,  a  cantonment 
was  established  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the  new  road, 
and  in  the  Chickasaw  country.  That  the  rations  on 
which  the  two  first  deductions  were  made  in  the 
paper  marked  C,  were  issued  at  this  cantonment, 
and  on  the  new  road  as  far  as  Bear  Creek.  That 
supplying  rations  at  the  cantonment,  and  on  the  road 
as  aforesaid,  was  more  expensive  to  the  contractor 
than  it  would  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek.  That  Fort  Deposit  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Natchez  to  Nashville,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
the  Bayou  Piere,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  Grind- 
Stone  Ford.  That  when  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  the  Bayou  Piere  was  considered  the  Chocktavv 
boundary ;  but  at  the  treaty  afterwards  held  at  Fort 
Adams,  it  was  discovered,  that  an  old  boundary  line 
existed  between  the  Chocktavv  Indians  and  the 
French,  twenty  miles  in  advance  from  the  Grind- 
stone Ford,  and  this  line  was  adopted  in  the  treaty. 
That  at  this  post  the  rations  were  deposited,  on  which 
the  third  deduction  was  made  in  the  paper  mark- 
ed C. 

On  the  trial  of  this  cause,  the  following  questions 
occurred  : 

1.  Whether,  under  the  contract  marked  B.,  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  the  sums,  or  either  of  them, 
disallowed  in  the  papers  C.  and  D.,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  proper  officers,  and  by  them  disal- 
lowed? 

2.  If  the  defendant  be  not  entitled  to  the  amount 
Vei.  f  I  IB 


u. 
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isti.  claimed  in  the  first,  second  and  third  hems,  or  either 
of  them,  in  the  paper  marked  C,  on  the  ground,  that 
"*!""  the  place  at  which  the  rations  were  delivered  is  not 
waUni'  specially  provided  for  in  the  contract,  has  he  a  tight 
to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  bj  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  those  rations  is  not  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion? 

3.  Upon  such  proof,  is  the  defendant  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  those  rations  to  be  as- 
certained by  the  jury  ? 

4.  If  the  defendant  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  above 
sums,  can  he  be  permitted  to  claim  a  credit  for  them 
in  this  suit  ? 

The  opinion*  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
being  opposed  upon  these  questions,  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  certified  to  this  Court,  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress. 

February  *.  This  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attorney- General? 
for  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr.  Janes  and  Mr.  A 
Hardin,  for  the  defendant. 

rtbrumry  mi*.      Mr  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 

a  He  cited  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  If  attack, 
4  Doll.  303.  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  statute  of  that  State,  that  a  debtor  to 
the  Commonwealth,  who  waa  sued  bj  it,  could  not  indirectly 
recover  from  the  State  a  substantive,  independent  claim,  by  way 
of  set-off,  any  more  than  he  could  directly  recover  a  debt  due 
from  the  State  by  bringing  a  suit  against  it  He,  also,  cited 
die  United  States  v.  Giles,  9  Cromch,  SIS.  2?S.  to  the  same 
effect 
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Court    This  case  comes  up  from  the  Circuit  Court      isai. 
of  Kentucky,  upon  a  division  of  opinion  of  the 
Judges  upon  certain  questions  stated  in  the  record. 

It  appears  from  the  record,  that  the  defendant,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1801,  entered  into  certain  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  at  War,  for  supplying 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  with  provisions,  at 
certain  places  enumerated  in  the  contract  Among 
other  things,  the  articles  provide,  that  the  contractor 
should  receive,  "  for  every  complete  ration  issued 
at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  at  Nashville,  at  Bear  Creek, 
on  the  Tennessee,  or  at  any  place  on  the  road  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  fourteen  cents;" 
and,  "  for  every  complete  ration  issued  at  any  place 
in  the  Chickasaw  or  Chocktaw  country,  on  the  road 
between  Bear  Creek  and  Natchez,  eighteen  cents  and 
one  half  cent ;"  and  that,  <(  should  any  rations  be 
required  at  any  places  or  within  any  other  Districts 
not  specified  in  this  contract,  the  price  of  the  same 
shall  be  hereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the  public  and 
the  contractor." 

At  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into,  the 
road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee river  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  which 
empties  into  Tennessee  river  on  the  southwest  side. 
After  the  date  of  the  contract,  a  new  road  from 
Nashville  to  Natchez,  passing  through  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Chocktaw  country,  was  cut  by  the  United 
States  troops,  which  crossed  the  Tennessee  river 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  ahaoe  the  month  of 
Bear  Creek,  and  about  ten  miles  further  from  Nash- 
ville.   Daring  the  ^OBtkuance  of  the  contract,  a 
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1881.  cantonment  was  established  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  river  Tennessee,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the 
new  road,  and  in  the  Chickasaw  county.  At  this 
cantonment  certain  rations  were  issued  by  the  de- 
fendant, for  which  he  claimed  the  contract  price  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  ration,  as  rations  issued 
in  the  Chickasaw  country.  This  claim  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  constitutes 
the  first  and  second  items  of  an  account  presented  to 
the  Treasury,  and  referred  to  in  the  first  question  as 
the  paper  marked  C.  The  remaining  item  of  the 
same  account,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Trea- 
sury, was  for  certain  rations  deposited  at  Fort  De- 
posit, for  which  the  defendant  claimed,  also,  the 
contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  a  ration, 
as  rations  issued  in  the  Chocktaw  country.  At  the 
time  the  contract  was  made,  Fort  Deposit  was  con- 
sidered within  the  Chocktaw  boundary ;  but  at  the 
treaty  afterwards  held  at  Fort  Adams,  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  an  old  boundary  line  existed  between  the 
French  and  the  Chocktaws,  which  was  the  line 
adopted  by  that  treaty,  and  excluded  Fort  Deposit 
from  the  Chocktaw  country.  There  is  another  ac- 
count annexed  to  the  record  marked  D.,  consisting 
of  certain  claims  of  the  defendant  against  the  United 
States,  which  were  presented  to  and  disallowed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  Upon  these  claims  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  this  Court  entire- 
ly concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

6<»*f«ctkq  of     The  first  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  defendant 
is  entitled  to  any  or  all  of  the  hems  disallowed  by 
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the  Treasury  Department  in  the  account  C.  It  is  tesi. 
contended  oo  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
two  first  hems  for  rations  issued  and  deposited  at  the 
cantonment  on  the  new  road  on  Bear  Creek,  were 
within  that  part  of  the  contract  providing  for  rations 
issued  "  at  any  place  on  the  road  between  Nashville 
and  Bear  Creek,"  for  which  the  defendant  was  en- 
titled to  the  contract  price  of  fourteen  cents  only ; 
and  that  this  sum  had  been  allowed  therefor  at  the 
Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  coun- 
sel pretends,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  this 
cantonment  was  within  the  Chickasaw  country,  and 
that  the  phrase,  "  Bear  Creek  on  the  Tennessee," 
in  the  contract,  means  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek,  on 
the  Tennessee ;  so  that  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
the  contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half  cents. 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion,  on  this  point,  that 
the  contract  must  necessarily  be  presumed  to  refer 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  ahows 
that  the  parties  had  in  contemplation  any  prospec- 
tive changes.  The  phrase,  "  Bear  Creek,  on  the 
Tennessee,"  seems  to  be  an  unusual  description  of 
the  junction  of  a  creek  with  a  river  ;  but  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  context,  we  are  unable  te  give  h 
any  other  rational  interpretation.  And  if  this  were 
even  doubtful,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  road  be- 
tween Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  spoken  of  in  the 
contract,  is  the  road  then  in  existence  and  use  be- 
tween those  places,  and  cannot,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  intention,  be  construed  to  mean  a  new 
road  not  then  laid  out  or  made,  nor  shown  to  be  in 
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i*2i.  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  The  rations  then 
issued  and  deposited  at  the  cantonment  on  the  new 
road,  were  not  provided  for  in  the  contract  at  a  spe- 
cific price ;  not  at  the  price  of  fourteen  cents,  for 
they  were  not  issued  at  any  place  on  the  old  road 
between  Nashville  and  Bear  Creek,  described  in  the 
contract ;  and  not  the  price  of  eighteen  and  a  half 
cents,  for  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  cantonment 
should  be  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Chocktaw  country, 
but  it  must  also  be  on  the  road  between  Bear  Creek 
and  Natchez  existing  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
The  case,  then,  falls  precisely  within  that  clause  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  that  provides,  that  the 
price  of  rations  delivered  at  any  other  places  not 
specified,  shall  be  thereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
public  and  the  contractor ;  and  this  is  the  construc- 
tion originally  adopted  by  the  Government  itself. 

The  same  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion, constrain  us  to  adopt  the  construction,  that  the 
parties,  in  their  contract,  in  referring  to  the  Chicka- 
saw and  Chocktaw  country,  intended  not  a  dispu- 
ted, imaginary,  or  rightful  boundary  afterwards  to 
be  settled  ;  but  the  actual  reputed  boundary  of  that 
country.  If,  then,  Fort  Deposit  was  within  the  re- 
puted boundary  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  the  line 
as  afterwards  settled  by  the  treaty  at  Fort  Adams, 
though  the  true  line,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case ;  and  the  rations  deposited  at  Fort  Deposit  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  contract  price  of  eighteen  and  a 
half  cents  a  ration. 

The  second  and  third  questions  propounded  by 
the  Circuit  Court,  may  be  shortlv  answered.    If 
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there  be  no  specific  price  agreed  uppn  in  the  con-       i8ti. 
tract  for  rations  issued  at  any  place,  the  contract 
leaves  the  price  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Government 
and  the  contractor.    It  is  to  be  the  joint  act  of  both 
parties,  and  not  the  exclusive  act  of  either.    If  they  jj'jji^ljj 
cannot  agree,  then  a  reasonable  compensation  is  to  J^jJrSSJ 
be  allowed ;  and  that  reasonable  compensation  is  to  ^SuSt*  *° 
be  proved  by  competent  Evidence,  and  settled  by  a 
jury,  as  in  common  cases ;  and  the  defendant  upon 
such  a  trial,  is  at  liberty  to  show,  that  the  sum  al- 
lowed him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable compensation. 
The  fourth  question  is,  whether  the  defendant  can 


titled,  voder  Km 

be  permitted  to  claim  a  credit  for  the  sums  due  him,  j£*£  *££ 
under  the  contract,  in  this  suit  The  answer  may  SfJbi,  iSjS 
materially  depend  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  whX?^^ 
act  of  Congress  of  the  third  day  of  March,  1797,  o?\*u  of* 
c.  74.  providing  for  the  more  effectual  settlement  of 
accounts  between  the  United  States  and  public  re- 
ceivers. The  third  section  x>f  that  act  provides,  that 
upon  suits  instituted  against  any  person  indebted  to 
the  United  States,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  at  the 
return  term,  unless  the  defendant  shall,  in  open 
Court,  make  oath  or  affirmation,  that  he  is  equitably 
entitled  to  credits  which  had  been  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  suit  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
and  rejected,  &c  The  fourth  section  then  provide* 
that  in  suits  between  the  United  States  and  indivi- 
duals, no  claim  far  a  credit  shall  be  admitted  upon 
trial,  but  such  as  shfill  appear  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  their 
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iati.  examination,  and  by  them  disallowed  in  whole  or  in 
part,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court,  that  the  defendant  is  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  in  possession  of  vouchers  not  before  in  his 
power  to  procure,  and  that  he  was  prevented  from 
exhibiting  a  claim  far  such  credit  at  the  Treasury 
by  absence  from  the  tJnited  States,  or  some  una- 
vpidable  accident*  The  terms  of  these  sections  are 
very  broad  and  comprehensive.  The  third  section 
manifestly  supposes,  that  not  merely  legal  but  equit- 
able credits  ought  to  be  allowed  to  debtors  of  the 
United  States  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  the  fourth  section  prohibits  no  claims  for  any 
credits,  which  have  been  disallowed  at  the  Treasury, 
from  being  given  in  evidence  by  the  defendant  at  the 
trial.  There  being  no  limitation  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  claim  for  a  credit  which  may  be 
set  up  in  the  suit,  we  think  it  a  reasonable  construc- 
tion of  the  act,  that  it  intended  to  allow  the  defend- 
ant the  full  benefit  at  the  trial  of  any  credit,  whether 
arising  out  of  the  particular  transaction  for  which 
he  was  sued,  or  out  of  any  distinct  and  independent 
transaction,  which  would  constitute  a  legal  or  equit- 
able set-off,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  debt  sued  for 
by  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  act  seems 
to  be  to  liquidate  and  adjust  all  accounts  between 
the  parties,  and  to  require  a  judgment  for  such  sum 
only,  as  the  defendant  in  equity  and  justice  should 
be  proved  to  owe  to  the  United  States.  If  this  be 
the  true  construction  of  the  act,  which  we  do  not 
doubt,  the  defendant  might  well  claim  a  credit  in 
this  suit  for  the  sums  due  him,  even  if  they  had 
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grown  out  of  distinct  and  independent  transactions,  ia«. 
for  he  is  legally,  as  well  as  equitably,  entitled  to 
them.  But  even  if  this  construction  of  the  act  were 
doubtful,  upon  the  facts  of  this  particular  case,  as 
far  as  we  can  gather  them,  we  should  have  proba- 
bly come  to  the  same  result. 

This  suit  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  money  price  of  certain  provisions 
received  by  the  defendant  under  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment The  real  object  of  the  suit  is,  therefore,  to 
procure  an  account  and  settlement  of  that  claim.  It 
forms  an  item  in  the  general  account  between  the 
parties,  like  every  other  advance  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  defendant ;  and,  independent  of  any. 
statute  provision,  the  defendant  would  have  a  right 
to  show,  that  he  had  accounted  for  the  value  of  such 
advance  by  delivering  the  equivalent  provisions  for 
which  it  was  originally  made.  In  this  view,  also, 
the  fourth  question  might  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  will  be  certified  accord- 
ingly to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky : 

1.  That  under  the  contract  marked  B.,  the  defend- 
ant is  not  entitled  to  the  sums  disallowed  in  the 
paper  D.,  nor  to  the  sums  specifically  charged  in  the 
first  £hd  second  items  of  the  paper  C,  which  were 
disallowed  by  the  Treasury  officer; ;  but  is  entitled 
to  the  sum  charged  in  the  third  item  of  the  paper  C, 
which  was  disallowed  by  the  same  officers,  if  Fort 
Deposit  was  within  the  reputed  boundary  of  the 
Chocktaw  country. 

Vo*.  VI;  19 
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mi.  2.  That  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  the  first 

and  second  hems  in  the  paper  C,  on  the  ground, 
that  the  place  at  which  the  rations  were  delivered  is 
not  specially  provided  for  in  the  contract ;  but  that 
he  has  a  right  to  show,  that  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  those  rations,  is  not  a  reasona- 
ble compensation. 

,  3.  That  upon  such  proof  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  compensation  for  those  rations,  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  jury. 

4.  That  the  defendant  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
claim  a  credit  for  the  above  sums  doe  him  in  this 
suit 

Certificate  accordingly. 


(PmACTIGB.) 

Young  v.  Bryan  ei  dL 

The  Circuit  Court  hat  jorisdictioo  of  a  rait  brought  by  the  t 
of  a  protnissorjr  note,  who  is  aettiseaof  one  State,  against  the  en- 
dorser, who  is  a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  whether  a  rait  ooold  be 
brottfht  in  that  Court  bj  the  endorsee,  against  the  maker,  or  not 

No  protest  of  a  promissory  note,  or  inland  bill  of  exchange,  m  neoes 

.   ■*■!• 

Eeroe  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Tennessee. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  in  the 
Court  below,  by  the  defendants  in  error,  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania!  against  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  citiaen 
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of  Tennessee,  as  the  endorser  of  a  promissory  note       issi. 
drawn  by  another  citizen  of  Tennessee,  and  endor- 
sed to  the  plaintifik  The  only  questions  in  the  cause 
were, 

(1.)  Whether  the  Court  below  had  jurisdiction  ; 
and9  (2.)  whether  notice  of  protest  was  necessary  to 
charge  the  endorser  in  this  case.  Judgment  having 
been  rendered  against  the  defendant  below,  the 
cause  was  brought  by  writ  of  error  to  this  Court. 

Mr.  Eaton,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error, { I.)  argued,  ***«***- 
that  under  the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  . 
1789,  c.  20,  the  Court  below  had  not  jurisdiction. 
The  decision  of  this  Court,  in  the  cases  o(  Monta- 
let  r.  Murray,'  and  Turner  r.  the  Bank  of  North 
America,'  shows,  that  where  jurisdiction  does  not  at- 
tach between  the  drawer  and  drawee,  assignment 
cannot  give  jurisdiction.  The  endorser  can  only 
transfer  by  the  assignment,  the  rights  and  interest  he 
possesses ;  as  he  had  no  right  (he  and  the  drawer 
being  citizens  of  the  same  State)  to  sue  in  the  Federal 
Court,  be  could  not  consequently  create  any  such 
right  by  the  assignment  It  would  amount  to  acreation 
of  jurisdiction  by  consent,  which  the  law  does  not  war- 
rant. The  case  of  Slacun  v.  Pomeryf  went  off  on 
the  ground  of  the  want  of  notice.  At  any  rate,  that 
was  a  foreign  bill,  and  perhaps  within  the  operation 
of  the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  act :  it  is, 
then,  not  authority  in  this  case.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  11th  section  of  the  judiciary  ac^ 

«  4  Owe*,  4*.         b4lhU.il.         t  6  Grmck,  ftl. 
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i*ti.       this  is  a  "suit  to  recover  the  contents  of  a  pro- 
missory note  in  femur  of  an  assignee,"  &c    The 


Yoqoc 


Bryan. 


r.  declaration  contains  hot  a  single  count,  founded 
upon  the  assignment,  non-payment,  and  consequent 
liability  of  the  plaintiff  hr  error.  There  is  no  count 
for  money  had  and  received ;  there  is  but  a  single 
count,  and  that  is  to  recover  the  contents  of  the  note* 
a  chose  in  action,  which  is  against  the  express  pro- 
vision of  the  act  There  is  no  distinc*  substantive* 
contract,  between  the  endorser  and  holder  of  the 
note ;  and,  if  there  were  any,  it  is  not  declared  on. 
(2.)  No  notice  of  protest  was  given.  This  was 
necessary  to  charge  the  endorser  f  and  the  declara- 
tion should  a  ntain  an  averment  of  notice  of  protest* 

Mr.  Sergeant,  contra,  (1.)  admitted,  that  where 
by  the  judiciary  act,  jurisdiction  does  not  attach  be- 
tween the  drawer  and  the  payee  of  a  note,  assign* 
ttient  cannot  give  jurisdiction.  Such,  and  no  more, 
is  the  amount  of  the  decisions  referred  to.  If  the 
payee  of  the  note  could  not  maintain  a  suit  in  the 
Federal  Courts  against  the  drawer,  neither  can  the 
endorsee  maintain  a  suit  in  the  Federal  Courts  against 
the  drawer.  But  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts  extends  to  the  case  of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
endorsee  against  the  endorser,  being  citizens  of  diffe- 
rent States,  whether  a  suit  could  have  been  there 
brought  against  the  drawers  or  not  By  the  words 
of  the  act,  a  general  jurisdiction  is  given,  in  terms, 

a  French's  Exrx.  ▼.  The  Bank  of  Colombia,  4  Cranch,  141. 
Dooakkon  r.  Meant,  4  Doll.  109. 
b  Sheiua  v.  PosMiy,  6  Crvuk,  111. 
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embracing  all  cases  where  citizens  of  different  States  leti. 
are  parties.  Being  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  intended  to  secure  to  the 
suitor  an  impartial  tribunal,  it  ought  to  be  liberally 
construed.  Oat  of  this  general  grant,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular exception,  which  ought  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  its  natural  construction,  but  rather  to  be 
strictly  taken,  being  against  constitutional  right; 
and  if  there  be  doubt,  that  interpretation  should  be 
given  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  jurisdiction* 
The  words  are,  "  Nor  shall  any  District,  or  Circuit 
Court,  have  cognizance  of  any  suit  to  recover  the 
contents  of  any  promissory  note,  or  other  chose  in 
action,  in  favour  of  an  assignee,  unless  a  suit  might- 
have  been  prosecuted  in  such  Court  to  recover  the 
said  contents,  if  no  assignment  had  been  made,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange."  These 
words  necessarily  import  a  recovery  by  an  assignee, 
claiming  through  the  medium  of  an  assignment,  of 
the  same  contents  which  might  have  been  recovered 
by  the  assignor,  if  he  bad  not  assigned.  They  apply 
only  to  a  derivative  claim.  If  the  payee  should 
make  a  special  endorsement  to  a  citizen  of  the  same 
State,  and  such  endorsee  should  endorse  the  note  to 
a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  the  latter,  perhaps, 
could  not  sue  the  first  endorsee  in  the  Federal  Court, 
because  he  would  be  obliged  to  claim  under  the  as- 
signment, and  in  right  of  the  assignor.  But  if  the 
payee  endorse  the  note  to  a  citizen  of  a  different 
State,  there  is  a  new  contract  entered  into  between 
the  endorser  and  the  endorsee,  by  the  endorsement, 
and  the  endorsee  would  claim  upon  the  footing  of 
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issi.  that  contract,  without  regard  to  the  original  engage- 

S^^T  rant,  except  for  the  fact,  (upon  which  the  liability 

t.  of  the  endorsee  arises,)  that  the  note  has  been  dis- 


Brjta. 


honoured.  The  contract  is  so  entirely  independent, 
that  the  endorsee  would  be  liable  though  the  note 
were  forged,  or  the  drawer  fictitious.  The  assign- 
ment, it  is  true,  is  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  foundation  of  his  claim ;  but 
he  does  not  claim  through  it,  nor  under  it,  nor  does 
he  claim  at  all  as  assignee.  In  the  case  of  a  note 
payable  to  bearer,  and  transferable  by  delivery,  it  is 
believed  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction, 
in  favour  of  a  bona  fide  holder,  being  a  citizen  of  a 
different  State  from  the  drawer,  through  whatever 
hands  it  might  have  passed  in  its  course  to  him.  He 
would  claim  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  assign- 
ment In  the  case  of  a  general  endorsement,  also 
transferable  by  delivery,  and  conferring  upon  the 
bona  fide  holder  an  original  right  of  suit  against  the 
endorser,  the  Court  would  have  jurisdiction  of  a  suit 
against  the  endorser,  for  the  same  reason.  And  in 
case  of  a  special  endorsement  to  a  citizen  of  a  diffe- 
rent State,  the  argument,  if  possible,  is  still  stronger. 
Neither  of  these  is  within  the  words  of  the  act  The 
plain  intention  of  the  provision  is  effectuated  by  the 
construction  contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants in  error.  The  design  of  the  exception  was 
either  to  prevent  colourable  transfers  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  jurisdiction,  or  to  enable  the  party  to  a 
negociahle  contract,  to  secure  to  himself  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  Courts.  The  interpretation 
contended  for,  does  not  interfere  with  these  views. 
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It  is  in  the  power  of  the  eodoreer  to  fix  the  jurisdic-       iwi. 


ToQBg 


tioiii  by  making  a  special  endorsement,  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  drawer  to  escape  the  Federal  jurisdic-  ™ 
tkm  by  making  the  note  payable  to  a  citizen  of  the  ****** 
same  State.  But  as  it  most  be  admitted,  that  where 
the  note  is  payable  to  a  citizen  of  a  different  State, 
or  being  payable  to  bearer,  comes  into  the  hands  of 
a  citizen  of  a  different  State,  the  drawer  may  be- 
come subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction,  it  would  seem 
to'follow,  conclusively,  that  the  endorser  (omitting 
to  guard  himself  and  thereby  voluntarily  waiving  the 
right)  would  also  be  liable.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
the  particular  case  under  consideration,  that  the  note 
appears,  from  the  evidence,  to  have  been  drawn,  and, 
probably,  endorsed  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
delivered  to  the  plaintiffs  below,  who  were,  and 
were  known  to  be,  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
(2.)  It  appears  fully  in  evidence,  that  notice  of 
non-payment  by  the  drawer,  was  in  due  time  given 
to  the  endorser.  This  is  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  no  protest  being  required  of  a  note  or  in* 
land  bill  of  exchange.  Slacun  v.  Pomeryf  was  the 
case  of  a  foreign  bill. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court,  that  a  suit  may  be  brought  in  the 
Circuit  Court  by  the  endorsee  against  the  endorser, 
whether  a  suit  could  be  there  brought  against  the 
drawer  or  not.  In  such  a  case,  the  endorser  does 
not  claim  through  an  assignment    It  is  a  new  con- 

a  6  Cra*ch,  £81. 
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i8fi.  tract  entered  into  bj  the  endorser  and  endorsee,  upon 
which  the  suit  is  brought ;  and  if  the  endorsee  is  a 
citizen  of  a  different  State,  he  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  endorser  in  the  Circuit  Court.  As  to  the 
other  objection  insisted  upon  by  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
all  that  was  incumbent  upon  the  holder,  was  to  give 
due  notice  to  the  endorser.  No  protest  of  a  promis- 
sory note  or  inland  lull  of  exchange  is  necessary. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


(Fnus.) 

The  Bbllo  Corruhes.     The  Spanish  Consul, 
Claimant 

A  foreign  ooneul  but  right  to  chum,  or  inatitnte  a  proceeding,  to 
rem,  where  the  righto  of  property  of  hit  feUow-citisent  ere  in  ques- 
tion, without  a  special  proceration  from  thoee  for  whose  benefit  he 
tote. 

Eat  a  oootnl  cannot  reoerre  actnal  restitution  of  the  ra  in  coutro- 
rervj,  without  a  special  authority  from  the  particular  individuals 
who  are  entitled. 

A  capture  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  property  bo- 
kmgtngtotabjiictsofacountry  in  imity  with  the  U.  &  it  unlawful, 
wheresoever  the  capturing  vessel  may  hare  been  equipped;  or  by 
whomsoever  oommimioned ;  and  the  ptopeity  thua  captured,  if 
brought  within  the  neutral  limits  of  thk  country,  will  be  restored  te 
the  original  owner*. 

Whatever  dimeutty  there  may  be,  under  out  munieipal  inetitntioni» 
mpunitQingm  pirates,  ohisene  of  the  U.  8.  who  take  from  a  State 
tiwarwithSpuiniUcoimnitulnnto 
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trary  to  the  14th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  yet  there  is  no  doubt        u&l . 
that  soch  acts  are  to  be  oooaidered  at  piratical  acts  lor  all  civil  pur* 
poses,  and  the  offending  parties  cannot  appear,  and  claim  in  our 
Courts  the  property  thus  taken* 

It  Menu,  that  the  terms. "  a  State  with  which  the  said  King  shall  be  at 
tsar,"  in  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty,  include  the  South  American 
orovinoes  which  have  rerolted  against  Spain. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  June,  1797,  c  i.  ex- 
tends the  same  prohibition,  with  all  its  consequences,  to  a  colony 
revolting,  and  making  war  against  its  parent  country. 

In  the  ease  of  such  an  illegal  capture,  the  property  of  the  lawful  own- 
ers cannot  be  forfeited,  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  this 
country,  by  the  captors  or  by  persons  who  have  rescued  the  pro- 
perty from  their  possession. 

The  rights  of  salvage  may  be  forfeited  by  spoliation,  smuggling,  or 
other  gross  misoondoct  of  the  salvors. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  Spanish  vessel  and  cargo, 
stranded  on  Block  Island,  and  there  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs.    An  information  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  was  filed  in  the  District  Court, 
against  the  property,  as  forfeited,  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  revenue  laws.    His  Catholic  Majesty's 
Vice  Consul  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  inter- 
posed a  claim  on  behalf  of  "  certain  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain,"  the  original  owners  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  which  was  bound  on  a  voyage  from  the  port 
of  Tarragona,  in  Spain,  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  was 
taken  off  Cape  St.  Antonio,  on  the  west  end  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1818,  by  an 
armed  vessel  called  the  Puyerredon,  commanded  by 
one  James  Barnes,  sailing  under  Buenos  Ayres  co- 
lours, and  asserting  a  right  to  make,  captures  under 
the  authority  of  the  government  of  that  place.    Res- 
titution to  the  original  Spanish  owners  was  claimed, 
VeavVL  » 
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i8si.  upon  the  ground  that  the  capturing  vessel  had  been 
equipped  in  the  ports  of  this  country,  in  violation  of 
our  neutrality.  An  allegation  was  also  filed  by 
Barnes,  demanding  restitution  of  the  property  to  the 
captors,  as  having  been  taken,  jure  beUL,  on  the  high 
stas.  Another  claim  was  also  filed  by  certain  per- 
sons, part  of  the  original  crew  of  the  Bello  Comities, 
left  on  board  after  the  capture,  who  asserted  a  claim 
for  salvage,  in  case  the  property  should  be  restored 
to  the  original  Spanish  owners,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  The  master  of  the  captured  vessel, 
and  all  her  crew  except  four,  were  taken  out,  and  a 
prize  master  and  crew  put  on  board  from  the  Puyer- 
redon.  Thus  equipped,  the  Bello  Corrunes  cruised 
in  company  with  the  Puyerredon  nearly  two  months, 
during  which  period  another  Spaniard,  of  the  ori- 
ginal crew  of  the  Bello  Corrunes,  was  returned  to 
that  vessel.  The  two  vessels  afterwards  separated, 
and  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  lat  32°  30'  north,  and 
longitude  74°  W.  from  London,  the  prize  crew,  as- 
sisted by  the  persons  originally  on  board  the  Bello 
Corrunes,  rose  on  the  prize  master  and  other  officers, 
and  rescued  the  vessel  from  their  possession.  They 
then  steered  their  course  for  the  United  States,  and 
the  vessel  was  by  some  means  stranded  upon  Block 
Island,  where  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  seized  by 
the  revenue  officers. 

A  decree  was  entered  in  the  District  Court,  pro 
forma,  and  by  consent  of  parties,  restoring  the  pro- 
perty to  the  original  Spanish  owners  as  claimed,  and 
dismissing  the  other  allegations  and  claims.    This 
decree  was  affirmed,  pro  forma,  and  by  consent,  in 
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the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  cause  was  brought  by  ap-      issi. 
peal  to  this  Court  J£~ 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  in  the  Courts  below,  Comm«. 
and  by  the  farther  proof  taken  under  a  commission 
from  this  Court,  that  the  capturing  vessel  was  for- 
merly owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States*  and 
called  the  Mangvree,  and  was  originally  armed, 
eqtiipped,  and  manned  at  Baltimore ;  and  sailed 
from  that  port  in  March,  1817,  under  the  command 
of  Barnes,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domiciled 
in  that  city,  under  Buenos  Ay  res  colours,  on  a  cruise ; 
and  after  capturing  several  Spanish  vessels,  pro- 
ceeded to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  vessel  arrived  in 
August,  1817/  The  vessel  was  then  altered  from  a 
schooner  into  a  brig,  and  her  name  changed  to  the 
Puycrrcdon,  an  addition  of  one  gun  was  made  to 
her  armament,  some  of  the  original  crew  were  re- 
shipped,  and  other  seamen  recruited.  An  alleged 
sale  of  the  vessel  took  place  to  one  Higginbotbam,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  domiciled  at  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  a  commission  was  issued  by  the  Su- 
preme Director  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America,  dated  the  20th  of  November,  1817,  au- 
thorizing Barnes  to  capture  Spanish  property ;  with 
which  the  vessel  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
cruise,  during  which,  the  present  capture  was  made. 

The  Attorney- General,  for  the  United  States,  ar-  /Umaryso. 
goed,  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  being  in 

a  This  was  the  fame  rtmtl  which  ciptared  the  Divima  P«t- 
I01-0,  m  1816.    Ptdt  ante,  Vol  IT.  p.  52. 
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ia2i.  possession  of  this  property,  would  hold  it  as  a  droU 
^7b^  UDt*' 80me  Penon  applied  duly  authorized  to  claim 
Commas,  it  The  consul  of  Spain  has  no  authority  to  claim, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  his  official  character,  the 
property  of  persons  to  him  unknown,  and  by  whom 
he  cannot  therefore  have  been  invested  with  a  spe- 
cial procuration.  He  is  not  invested  with  a  general 
authority  for  that  purpose,  virtute  officii,  nor  is  there 
evidence  in  this  particular  case  that  the  consul  is  the 
agent,  consignee,  or  correspondent  of  the  owners, 
who  are  sometimes  permitted  to  claim  for  their 
principal,  when  the  latter  is  absent  from  the  coun- 
try/   Great  public  inconveniences  and  mischief, 

a  The  Anne,  S  Wheat.  Rep.  436.  De  SUck,  dee  Consuls,  64. 
Warden  on  Consuls,  118.  and  opinion  of  M.  Poetalis  there 
cited.  This  opinion  of  M.  Poetalis,  io  the  case  of  the  claim 
of  the  Danish  Consul  before  the  French  Council  of  Pri- 
zes, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume  of 
Reports,  Not*  No.  V. 
The  passage  cited  from  De  Sleek,  is  as  follows  : 
"  §  27.  Selon  la  r£gle  par  la  plOpart  des  trails  de  commerce 
et  par  l'usage  presque  genlralement  re$u  les  consuls  sont  las 
juges  des  gens  de  mer  et  des  n^ocians  et  marchands  de  leur 
nation.* 

28.  II  lenr  est  ordinairement  attribute  la  jurisdiction  tant 
en  matiere  civile  que  criminelle. 

29.  Cette  jurisdiction  attribute  aux  consuls  n'lmane  point  de 
la  puissance  et  de  1'autorite  du  souverain,  qui  les  Itablit,  qui 
n'a  point  de  pouvoir  sur  ses  sojets  expatrils,  demeurane,  com- 
mer$ans,  Itablis  en  des  pays  strangers.  Elle  depend  et  derive 
plutot  de  la  concession,  de  rattribution  du  souverain  de  I'ltat 
ou  les  consuls  resident.  Elle  suppose  done  toujours  des  traites 
par  lesqoeb  elle  eststipulee,  accorded,  attribute. 

•  Vei^Com,8urrOrdenn.e^UMeTiM1LhtiL9.ert.l%.9,9oh 
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might  follow  from  allowing  foreign  consuls,  not  spe-      isai. 
dally  authorised  by  their  own  government,  or  by    ^O^ni 
this,  nor  by  the  parties,  to  receive  restitution  of  pro-    Comma* 
perty,  for  which  they  may  interpose  a  claim  as  be- 
longing to  their  fellow  subjects.    Supposing  the 
property  here  to  be  devested  out  of  the  original  own- 
ers by  the  ^capture,  and  vested  in  the  captors,  jure 
MB,  it  must  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  for 
violating  the  revenue  laws,  which  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  parties,  and  was  partially  accom- 
plished at  Block  Island.    Or  supposing  the  recap- 
ture by  the  prise  crew  to  be  valid,  they  must  be 

90.  Lorsqoe  la  jurisdiction  est  attribute  am  consols  par  Its 
traitts  de  commerce,  ib  out  le  poovoir  dans  leor  district,  dans 
1'endroit  de  lenr  Itablissement  et  dans  leer  residence,  de  joger 
les  diflhrens,  contestations  et  proems  qui  sorriennent  entre  les 
gens  de  mer,  les  n^gocians,  les  commercans  de  lenr  nation,  qui 
s'tflevent  entre  les  capitaines,  patrons,  I'lqoipage,  et  les  pas- 
sagers  des  raisseaox  et  des  batimens  nationaox. 

31.  Lear  jorisdictton  ne  se  borne  pes  alors  aor  affaires  con- 
fentiwMfis  deq  nationaox.  lis  ont  aossi  la  jorisdictton  roloo- 
tatre,  e'est  a  dire  la  ftkoltl  de  receroir  les  declarations  des 
capitaines  des  Yaisseaox,  et  toos  les  actes  qoe  leor  nationaox. 
▼eolent  passer  dans  leor  cbancellerie,  de  les  llgaliser,  de  re- 
ceroir leor  testamens,  de  rigler  leors  soccessions  et  leor  to- 
telles,  de  fiure  Finrentaire  de  leor  biens  ddaiss^s  et  nan- 
ftegas,  etc 

3S.  Dans  les  procet  qoe  sorriennent  entre  les  nationaox  et 
les  habitans  et  sojets  de  IMlat  o4  les  consols  soot  Itablis,  oo 
entre  les  commercans  d'aotres  nations,  ils  assistant,  protigent, 
dUendent  leors  nationaox.  Dans  les  Icbelles  do  Lerant  les 
joges  do  lieo  n'osent  dans  ce  cas  prodder  sans  la  participation 
et  I'tnterrention  do  consul,  sans  la  presence  des  on  interpreted ' 
Dt  3tak  4*$Qmnd$9  p.  64. 
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isti.  considered  as  the  agents  of  the  original  proprietors, 
and.  their  misconduct  most  be  visited  upon  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors. 

Mr.  Winder,  for  the  appellants  and  captors,  insist- 
ed, that  the  present  capture  being  made  on  the  high 
was,  jure  kft',  under  a  commission  regularly  issued 
by  a  Government  acknowledged  to  be  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  war  against  its  enemy,  could  not 
be  inquired  into  by  the  Courts  of  this  country ;  but 
that  the  captors  being  entitled  to  the  possession, 
having  only  been  dispossessed  by  the  criminal  mis- 
conduct of  the  prize  crew  which  they  had  put  on 
board  to  secure  the  prize,  were  entitled  to  restitution, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  proceed  against  k  as  pri*e 
in  the  competent  Court  Whatever  military  means 
are  directed,  from  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  States,  against  its  enemy,  are  not  subject 
to  the  review  or  control  of  any  neutral  or  other  fo- 
reign tribunal  or  authority,  except  in  the  single  case 
of  a  direct  violation  of  the  neutral  territory  itself. 
This  principle  grows  out  of  the  perfect  independence 
and  equality  of  nations,  existing  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  nature  in  respect  to  each  other.  Their  conduct 
in  authorizing  acts  of  war  is  no  more  reviewable  by 
other  nations,  than  any  other  their  acts  of  sovereign- 
ty/ It  is  this  perfect  independence  and  equality  of 
sovereign  States  which  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  the 
captor's  country  over  every  thing  done  under  a  prize 

a  FoUd,  Droit  du  Gent,  Prelim.  $.  15—23.  I.  2.  c.  4.  t.  64, 
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commission/  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Ex-  mi. 
change*  this  Court  held,  that  the  commission  of  a 
sovereign  protected  that  vessel  from  all  inquiry,  not- 
withstanding the  flagrantly  unjust  conduct  of  the 
French  Emperor  in  appropriating  the  property  of  an 
American  citizen  to  his  own  use,  without  the  form  of 
a  trial,  and  incorporating  it  into  his  military  marine. 
It  must  be  shown,  that  the  act  of  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  granting  this  commission  is  unlaw* 
fid,  before  it  can  hi  shown  that  any  of  the  effects  of 
that  act  are  invalid.  Suppose  the  Exchange,  on  her 
voyage,  had  made  a  capture,  could  this  Court  have 
restored  it  to  the  former  owners  ?  Or  could  it  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  such  a  capture  consistently 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  case  ?  The 
enlistment  of  men  in  neutral  countries  to  serve  the 
belligerent  powers  is  lawful,  unless  there  be  some  ex* 
press  prohibition  of  the  neutral  State.  Such  a  mu- 
nicipal prohibition  would  certainly  make  it  unlawful, 
in  respect  to  the  neutral  State  whose  laws  are  viola- 
ted ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  all  the 
acts  of  duch  persons  in  war  would  be  unlawful,  or 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  lawful 
war/  The  carrying  of  contraband  is  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  nations  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation, 
and  the  exportation  of  contraband  articles  may  be 
prohibited  by  the  municipal  code  under  other  penal- 
ties j  but  such  prohibition  would  not  invalidate  a 

•  L'toiociMe,  1  WUal.  Jfcp.  238.  254. 
b  TCramdi,  116. 

e  Fatal,  L  3.  c.  2.  $.  13—15.      Bynk.  Q.  /.  Pub.  pp.  175. 
177.  of  Da  Ponceau's  translation. 
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mi.       capture  made  with  the  munitions  of  war  thus  ex- 
^^2£   ported.  The  Government  of  this  country  naturalizes 
all  foreigners  indiscriminately,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  employs  them  in  its  land  and  naval  service ;  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  right  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  the  military  service 
of  a  foreign  State.    It  is  insisted,  that  not  only  the 
Court  has  no  authority  by  the  law  of  nations  to  re- 
store to  the  original  owners  a  prize  thus  captured, 
but  that  the  law  of  nations  gives  the  Congress  no 
power  to  authorize  the  Court  to  restore*    The  Le- 
gislature may  prohibit  our  citizens  from  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  the  belligerents,  or  from  fitting  out 
ships  to  be  employed  in  cruising,  under  ever  so  se- 
vere penalties ;  but  those  penalties  cannot  extend  to 
a  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  prize  acquired  under  the 
commission  of  an  independent  sovereign  State.    Nor 
are  Spain  and  the  United  States  competent  to  regu- 
late by  their  mutual  treaty  stipulations  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  South  American  Provinces,  though 
they  may  stipulate  to  inflict  penalties  in  personam^ 
for  what  they  deem  the  criminal  conduct  of  their 
subjects  or  citizens.    As  to  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  for  a  forfeiture  on  account  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  laws,  it  is  already  settled  by 
this  Court,  that  the  property  of  foreigners  cannot  be 
forfeited  for  the  misconduct  of  those  who  are  tor- 
tiously  in  possession,  as  was  the  case  here  with  the 
rescuers.* 

o  The  Jotefc  8*gund«t  6  Wheat.  R*p.  338. 
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Mi.  Webster  and  Mr.  Wheaton,  for  the  respondent  18*1. 
and  claimant,  the  Spanish  Consul,  (I.)  contended,  ^^BeUo 
that  the  Consul!  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  bad  Conraoei. 
a  right  to  interpose  a  claim  for  the  property  of  his 
fellow  subjects,  brought  into  our  ports  in  this  man- 
ner. He  does  not  claim  as  attorney  in  fact,  but  his 
character  is  more  like  an  attorney  at  law.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  a  special  procuration  from  those  for 
whom  be  claims,  because  it  does  not  follow,  that  the 
property  will  be  actually  delivered  into  his  bands 
until  the  respective  rights  of  the  owners  are  deter- 
mined, and  a  special  authority  produced  from  them 
to  receive  distribution.  There  is  the  more  necessity 
for  permitting  the  Consul,  as  the  official  protector  of 
the  commercial  rights  and  interests  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects in  a  foreign  country,  to  interpose  a  claim  in 
a  case  of  this  nature,  because  the  usual  term  of  a 
year  and  a  day  allowed  in  prize  causes,  where  there 
is  no  claim,  would  not  be  allowed  here,  since  the 
property  is  demanded  by  the  captors  under  their  pre- 
tended commission,  and  if  the  subjects  of  Spain,  re- 
nding at  a  distance,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  Act  of 
the  capture,  were  not  allowed  to  be  represented  by 
their  Consul,  the  property  would  be  taken  away  by 
the  captors,  and  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  original 
owners.  It  will  also  frequently  be  impossible  for 
the  Consul  to  specify  the  owners  for  whom  he  claims, 
and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  lie  allowed  to  file  allega- 
tions claiming  it  for  Spanish  subjects  generally. 
Hie  opinion  of  M.  Portalis  in  the  case  of  the 
Danish  Consul,*  proceeds  entirely  upon  the  peculiar 

a  Vide  Appendix,  Able  No.  V. 
Vet.  YJL  tl 
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ian.       regulation  of  France,  which  makes  the .  Procurhar 
^£^L    GfH€ra/,  the  official  attorney  of  all  persons  who  are 
Comma*.    Dot  represented  before  the  tribunals  by  any  speoial 
procuration  ;  which  would,  of  course,  reader  1 
cessary  the  interposition  of  foreign  Consuls  in 
where  the  rights  of  their  countrymen  were  involved. 
2.  They  argued,  that  the  vessel  by  which  the  pan- 
sent  capture  was  made,  having  been  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  the  capture  having 
been  made  by  our  citizens,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  the  property  must  be  restored  to  the  original 
owners,  according  to  the  uniform  decisions  of  this 
Court*     Under   our   municipal   constitution,   the 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  would 
be  so  by  the  law  of  nations  without  that  constitu- 
tional provision..  "Every  treaty,"  says  Sir  W.Scott, 
u  is  a  part  of  the  private  law  of  the  country  which 
has  entered  into  that  treaty,  and  is  as  binding  on  the 
subjects  as  aoy  part  of  their  municipal  laws."1    The 
9th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty   declares,    that 
goods  taken  from  pirates  shall  be  restored  to  the-  law- 
ful owners ;  and  the  14th  article  declares  the  captors, 
in.  the  present  case,  to  be  pirates,  as  it  provides,  that 
they  shall  be  punished  as  such  for  taking  a  commis- 
sion to  cruise  against  Spain.    And  yet  we  are  in- 
quiring whether  they  are  entitled  to  have  restitution 

o  The  Alerta,  9  Cranch,  359.  Talbot  v.  Janfen,  3  Doll. 
133.  L'iofiocible,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  238.  The  Dirina  Pastora, 
4  Wheat.  Rep.  62.  Note  to  that  case,  p.  02.  Sir  L.  Jenkins* 
works ,  there  cited.    The  EatreUa,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  298. 

b  The  Eeoroont  2  Rob.  6. 
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of  the  vrty  property  which  they  have  thus  piratical-  1821. 
ly  taken.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  some  cases  ^TbX 
citizens  of  one  country  may  lawfully  engage  in  the  Comtnet. 
wars  of  another ;  we  may  take  the  doctrine  cited 
from  Bynkershoeck,  that  they  may  enlist  where 
there  is  no  prohibition.  It  may  also  safely  be  ad- 
mitted, that  as  for  a?  the  other  belligerents  are  con- 
cerned in  their  hostile  relations  with  each  other,  it  is 
lawful  war.  Spain  cannot  justly  complain  of  the 
South  American  Provinces  for  employing  foreigners 
in  their  service.  And  if  the  capturing  ship  were  a 
national  vessel,  like  the  Exchange,*  no  doubt  her 
commission  would  estop  all  judicial  inquiry  into  her 
conduct.  But  this  is  a  private  claim.  The  original 
Spanish  owners  claim  nothing  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  That  Government  claims 
nothing  of  the  Spanish  owners.  Our  own  citizens 
assert  a  claim  to  this  property  acquired  in  war,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
they  may  be  at  war  whilst  their  country  is  at  peace ; 
that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
their  own  country  ;  that  they  may  expatriate  them- 
selves, flagrante  belhj  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
hostilities  against  nations  in  amity  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  doctrine  contended  for  on  the  part  of 
the  captors,  that  the  commission  is  conclusive,  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  Court  can  never  look  behind  it,  and 
the  belligerents  may  dispense  with  our  laws,  and  the 
allegiance  of  our  citizens,  at  their  pleasure.  The 
case  of  Talbot  r.  Jansonf  whatever  may  be  thought 

«7€tafH*,JJ6.  JSJDoff.  m 
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i8ti.  of  it  iu  other  respects,  has  never  been  overruled  as 
to  the  principle,  that  the  neutral  tribunals  bare  a 
right  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  captor's  com* 
mission,  to  see  whether  it  was  obtained  ami  used  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  neutral  country.  That 
case  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  decisions, 
which  have  become  the  settled  law  of  this  Court, 
and  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  question.  The 
Court  has  uniformly  treated  it  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  illegality  of  the  act  of  taking 
the  commission  that  the  property  tatptured  under  it 
should  be  restored  to  the  lawful  owner.  It  is,  there- 
fore, immaterial  where,  or  by  whom,  the  capturing 
vessel  was  equipped.  It  is  sufficient,  that  the  cap- 
turing persons  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
cannot  asser  a  right  of  property  founded  on  their 
own  illegal  conduct 

3.  But  even  admitting  that  the  original  capture 
was  legal,  the  prize  cannot  now  be  reclaimed  by  the 
captors.  An  interest  acquired  in  war  by  possession, 
is  lost  with  the  possession.  The  rights  of  capture 
are  completely  devested  by  recapture,  escape,  or 
rescue/  Here  the  property  has  been  devested  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  captors  by  the  rescuers,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  original  owners,  and  the  rescuers 
hold  it  in  trust  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  for  the  salvors,  stated,  that  the  ori- 

a  The  Attrea,  1  Wheat.  Rep.  125.  The  Invincible,  2  Quito. 
36.  Hodson  v.  Guestier,  4  Crouch,  £93.  S.  C.  6  Crouch,  £81. 
The  Diligeoua,  1  Dod*m>  404. 
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gina!  owners  being  thus  shown  to  be  entitled  to  re*-  issl. 
tttutiou,  the  next  question  would  tie,  whether  the  ^^J^ 
salvors  were  entitled  to  any,  and  what  salvage.  Conn— ■. 
Unless  the  property  were  thus  restored  to  the  Spa- 
nish owners,  the  rescuers  could  not  claim  any  sal- 
vage ;  for  certainly  the  captors  would  not  admit  that 
any  meritorious  service  had  been  rendered  them  by 
the  rescue.  But,  as  against  the  former  owners,  the 
rescuers  have  a  just  claim,  having  saved  the  property 
from  the  grasp  of  their  enemy :  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  send  the  salvors  to  the  Courts  of  Spain,  to  prose- 
cute their  claim,  since  the  possession  of  the  property 
enables  this  Court  to  do  complete  justice  between 
all  the  parties.  And  this  Court  has  already  deter- 
mined, that  in  a  case  of  derelict  by  one  belligerent, 
a  neutral  is  entitled  to  salvage,  and  the  Courts  of 
the  neutral  country  into  which  the  property  is 
brought,  have  authority  to  award  it1  As  to  the 
quontom  of  salvage:  one  third  was  allowed  in  that 
case ;  and  it  was  doubted  whether  more  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed,  if  the  salvors  had  appealed.  The 
case  of  the  Adventure,9  which  was  a  donation  at  sea 
by  the  belligerent  captor  to  a  neutral,  who  brought 
the  property  into  a  port  of  his  own  country,  was 
held  to  be  a  lawful  salvage,  and  a  moiety  was  al- 
lowed.   In  the  case  ofRowe  et  aLv.the  Brig , 

which  was  a  Spanish  vessel  captured  by  a  South 
American  cruiser,  one  of  the  learned  judges  of  this 

«  The  Two  Friends,  1  Bob.  281. 
b  The  Mar?  Ford,  3  Doll.  198. 
c  8  Grmch,  221. 
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ia*i.  Court  allowed  a  moiety  of  the  oet  value/  And  in 
^T£J£  general,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  inflexible 
rale,  either  in  eases  of  derelict,  or  of  rescue ;  a  rea- 
sonable salvage,  proportioned  to  the  meritorious  ex- 
ertions of  the  salvors,  is  to  be  decreed  ;  but  never 
less  than  a  third,  unless  the  property  is  werj  valua- 
ble} or  the  services  rendered  very  inconsiderable.* 

Mr.  Webster,  contra,  upon  the  claim  for  salvage, 
insisted,  that  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  there 
had  been  a  partial  embezzlement  of  the  property  by 
the  alleged  salvors,  and  that  it  was  a  fixed  rule  that 
such  misconduct,  or  any  circumstance  of  fraud,  for- 
feited the  rights  of  salvage.' 

Mr.  Justice  Johhsou  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court 

This  vessel  was  stranded  on  Block  Island,  in  an 
alleged  effort  to  reach  a  port  of  the  United  States. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  have  been  seized  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Newport,  for  supposed  violations  of  the 
trade  laws  of  this  country,  and  an  information  was 
accordingly  filed,  to  subject  the  whole  to  condemna- 
tion, in  the  District  Court,  for  Rhode.  Island  District. 

This  claim  of  the  United  States  has  been  opposed 
by  three  classes  of  competitors.    The  vessel  and 

a  1  JMuoa't  Rep.  372. 

b  Abbott  •*  Sfcpp.  461.  Story'$  Ed.  Not*  (1.)  The  Favourite, 
4  Crouch,  347.  The  Jooge  Baftiaon,  6  Rob.  322.  The  Lord 
Neboo,  Edw.  79.  I/Etperance,  1  JDmZm»,  49.  The  Blende** 
hatt9 1  Dod*m,  421.  Barrels  of  Fkrar  v.  Prior,  1  Q*Ui$.  133. 

c  The  Blaireaa,  2  Crunch,  24Q 
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cargo,  it  appears,  are  Spanish  property,  and  were  iasi. 
captured  on  the  south  western  coast  of  Cuba,  by  the  ^f^TJj' 
Fuyerredon,  a  private  armed  brig,  bearing  the  flag  Comum. 
of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Republic,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Barnes.  Being  armed,  and  well  cal- 
culated for  a  privateer,  she  was  manned  with  a 
complement  of  the  privateer's  men,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  her  original  commander,  and  all  ex- 
cept four  of  the  Spanish  crew,  removed.  Thus  equip- 
ped, it  appears  thai  she  cruised,  as  a  tender  to  the 
Puyerredon,  for  about  two  months,  during  which 
time  another  Spaniard  was  added  to  her  crew,  and 
on  the  8th  May,  when  in  1st  32  SO,  N.  and  long. 
74,  from  London,  the  crew  rose  upon  the  officers, 
subdued  them,  put  them  on  board  the  first  vessel 
they  met  with,  and  steered  their  course  for  this  con- 
tinent 

Thus  circumstanced,  Capt.  Barnes  has  libelled  in 
behalf  of  the  captors,  the  Spanish  Vice  Consul  in 
behalf  of  the  original  Spanish  owners,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Bello  Comines  have  libelled  for  a  compensa- 
tion by  way  of  salvage,  to  which  they  suppose  them- 
selves entitled,  in  the  event  of  restitution  being  de- 
creed to  the  original  owners. 

To  these  several  claims  it  is  objected  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  that  restitution  cannot  be  decreed 
to  the  Spanish  Vice  Consul,  because  he  is  not  in  that 
capacity  a  competent  party  in  Court  to  assert  the 
rights  of  individual  subjects ;  nor,  in  favour  of  the 
captors,  because  the  privateer  was  originally  fitted 
out  in  the  United  States,  and  is  still  owned  by  Ame- 
rican citizens ;  nor,  in  favour  of  the  salvors,  because 
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«ti.       they  have  forfeited  their  claim  to  salvage  by  spolia* 
£££j£    tion,  and  an  attempt  to  smuggle. 
Cwum.        As  these  suggestions  open  the  whole  case,  it  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  considering  them  severally  in  their 
order,  only  remarking  en  passant,  that  though  they 
were  all  sustained,  it  would  avail  the  United  States 
nothing ;  since,  without  evidence  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  criminal  charge,  it  would  only  follow  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  property  libelled,  must  lie  in  the 
registry  of  the  Court,  until  a  proper  claimant  shall 
make  his  appearance. 
Jj  iSTPSbt      ^  f^e  ^m  P°'m  ma(k  Hy  l^e  Attorney  General, 
S^^rbE*  ***  Court  fee'8  no  *fficuhy  "*  deciding,  that  a  Vice 


p^^%  hu  Consul  duly  recognised  by  our  Government,  is  a 
M»>qSS££  competent  party  to  assert  or  defend  the  rights  of 
•penai  m£Z  property  of  the  individuals  of  bis  nation,  in  any 
for  wb«e t»oe  Court  having  jnrisdiction  of  causes  affected  by  the 
application  of  international  law.  To  watch  over 
the  rights  and  interests  of #  heir  subjects,  wherever  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  may  draw  them,  or  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs  may  force  them,  is  the  great 
object  for  which  Consuls  are  deputed  by  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  in  a  country  where  laws  govern,  and 
justice  is  sought  for  in  Courts  only,  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  preclude  them  from  the  only  avenue 
through  which  their  course  lies  to  the  end  of  their 
mission.  The  long  and  universal  usage  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  has  sanctioned  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any 
evil  or  inconvenience  can  flow  from  it  Whether 
die  powers  of  the  Vice  Consul  shall  in  any  instance 
extend  to  the  right  to  receive  in  his  national  charac- 
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ter9  the  proceeds  of  property  libelled  and  transfer-  issi. 

red  into  the  registry  of  a  Court,  is  a  question  rest-  JfTjC^ 
ing  on  other  principles.    In  the  absence  of  specific 


powers  given  him  by  competent  authority,  such  a  ™*™  »cuuj 
right  would  certainly  not  be  recognised.    Much,  in  oat  \Jg*^ 
this  respect,  must  ever  depend  upon  the  laws  of  the  ^^1^ 
country  from  which,  and  to  which,  he  is  deputed. 
And  this  view  of  the  subject  will  be  found  to  recon- 
cile the  difficulties  supposed  to  have  been  presented 
by  the  authorities  quoted  on  this  point    Consider- 
ing, then,  the  original  Spanish  interest  as  legally  re- 
presented, the  questions  are,  whether  that  interest  is 
not  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  or  superseded  by 
the  superior  claims  of  the  capturing  vessel. 

This  is  not  the  ordinary  case  of  a  capture  made     a  cMmo  or 

__i  thA    17      State* 

under  the  taint  of  an  illegal  outfit.    The  decision  of  cannot'  claim, 
this  Court  must  rest  upon  a  very  different  principle.  ££J"°^" 


In  those  cases,  the  national  character  of  the  claim-  tS^JJ* 
ant  is  immaterial.    He  has  violated  the  neutrality  of  S^iZ^JT 


this  country,  and  cannot  shelter  himself  under  his  n** *****£ 
commission,  or  his  allegiance,  however  unquea-  qj^orpy 
tionable  his  right,  individual  or  national,  would 
have'  been  otherwise.  But  can  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  who  has  violated  its  laws,  ever  be  recogni- 
sed in  our  Courts  as  a  legal  claimant  of  the  fruits  of 
his  own  wrong  ?  We  are  of  opinion  he  cannot,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  material  to  determine  what  is 
the  national  character  of  the  claimants,  under  the 
capture  made  by  the  Puyerredon. 

At  the  time  of  this  vessel's  first  sailing  from  Bal- 
timore, she  was  unquestionably  American  owned 
and  commanded.    During  the  time  of  her  cruising 
Tat.*!.  «j 


ComiM* 
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T82i.  under  the  name  of  the  Mangoree,  it  is  not  pretended 
^^Jj^  that  she  changed  owners.  The  legality  of  her  con- 
duct at  that  period  has  been  defended  altogether  on 
the  ground  of  her  taking  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
being  commissioned  in  a  foreign  state,  and. her  com- 
mander, Barnes,  assuming  the  character  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  power  that  had  commissioned  him.  It  is 
not  until  her  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1817,  that 
any  change  of  property  in  the  vessel  has  been  set  up 
in  proof.  At  that  time,  it  is  contended,  she  was  set 
up  at  auction,  and  changed  owners,  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  Mr.  Higginbotham,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  married  and  domiciled  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

If  this  fact  had  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  evi- 
dence, it  would  have  drawn  this  Court  into  the  con- 
sideration of  some  questions  of  great  nicety,  which 
have  never  yet  received  a  solemn  adjudication  in  this 
Court.  But  the  evidence  to  support  this  pretended 
change  of  property  is  so  wholly  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  Court  rejects  it ;  for,  the  ordinary  solemnities  of 
such  transfers  are  too  well  known,  to  admit  the  be- 
lief  that  in  this  instance,  the  change  of  property, 
had  it  been  real,  would  not  have  been  effected  or 
commemorated  by  written  documents. 

This  Court,  then,  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Puyerredoo  is  still,  in  reality,  American 
owned,  and  they  are  also  of  opinion,  that  she  must 
be  held  to  be  American  commanded ;  since,  even  if 
the  doctrine  could  be  admitted,  that  a  man's  alle- 
giance may  be  put  off  with  bis  coat,  it  is  very  cleat 
that  Mir.  Barnes'  citizenship  is  altogether  in  fraud  of 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,    His  family  has  never 
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been  removed  from  Baltimore,  and  his  home  has      issi. 
been  always  either  there,  or  upon  the  ocean.  iCayia 

The  question  then  is,  whether  thus  circumstan-    Correnet. 
ced,  the  claim  in  behalf  of  the  owners  and  mariners 
of  the  Puyerredon,  can  be  sustained. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  it  cannot 
By  the  2d  section  of  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  "  Citizens,  subjects  or  inhabitants"  of 
the  United  States,  are  strictly  prohibited  from  ta- 
king "  any  commission  or  letter  of  marque,  for  arm- 
ing any  ship  or  vessel,  to  act  as  privateers  against 
the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  or  the  property 
of  any  of  them,  from  any  Prince  or  State  with 
which  the  said  King  shall  be  at  war."    And  it  is 
further  provided,  "  that  if  any  person  of  either  na- 
tion shall  take  such  commissions  or  letters  of  marque, 
he  shall  be  punished  as  a  pirate." 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  exist  under  the 
free  institutions  of  this  country,  iq  giving  full  effi- 
cacy to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  by  punishing 
such  aggressions  as  acts  of  piracy,  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  they  are  prohibited  acts,  and  in- 
tended to  be  stamped  with  the  character  of  piracy ; 
and  to  permit  the  persons  engaged  in  the  open  pro- 
secution of  such  a  course  af  conduct,  to  appear,  and 
claim  of  this  Court,  the  prizes  they  have  seized, 
would  be  to  countenance  a  palpable  infraction  of  a 
rale  of  conduct,  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  af 
the  land. 

Some  doubts  have  been  suggested  on  the  use  of 
the  words  "  State  at  tear"  with. Spain.  This  Court 
would  not  readily  lean  to  favour  a  restricted  con- 
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mi.  struction  of  language,  as  applied  to  the  prorata*  of 
^Tj2£  a  treaty,  which  always  combines  the  characteristics 
Commit  of  a  contract,  as  well  as  a  law :  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  grounds  of  these  doubts,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  present  case ;  because  this  treaty  has 
been  enforced  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  14th  June,  1797,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  extension  to  the  case  of  cruising 
against  Spain,  under  a  commission  from  the  new 
states  formed  in  her  colonies. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  present 
themselves  to  this  Court  to  demand  restitution  of  a 
prize  which  they  had  made  in  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  and  provisions  of  a 
law  of  their  own  country,  and  of  which  they  have 
been  dispossessed  by  their  own  associates  in  guilt* 
Under  such  circumstances,  this  Court  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  reject  the  claim,  and  adjudge  the  property  to 
the  original  proprietors. 
jn^S^T      This  view  of  the  subject  obviates  the  necessity  erf 
feraterttytf  examining  the  reality  and  effect  of  the  alleged  rps- 
thi'pro^y^f  cue  on  behalf  of  the  original  owners,  with  a  view 

the  lawful  own-  .  .  *•••«■••«•■ 

crv  cannot  be  to  the  question  of  restitution :  but  it  still  becomes 

forfeited  for  a 

bpe*chiawt*7"  necessary,  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  forfeiture, 


pnoStor,wS  and  the  merit  of  the  alleged  salvors.  With  regard 
the"  p™££y  to  the  former,  it  is  very  clear,  that  supposing  the 
ir  P°*"  rescue  to  have  been  real  and  compleat,  the  Spanish 
consul  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  his  election, 
whether  to  put  his  claim  upon  the  ground,  that  the 
interest  of  those  wheftn  be  represents  was  never  le- 
gally devested,  or  that  it  was  afterwards  legally  re- 
covered.   In  the  one  case,  there  is  no  ground  for 
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duct  of  the  crew ;  aod  in  the  other,  some  question  _  B4d. 
may  be  made,  how  far  the  property  wan  affected  by  Cacnum. 
the  illegal  acta  of  those  who,  at  that  time,  held  in 
the  right  of  the  owners.  Bat  even  in  this  latter  view 
of  the  state  "of  the  property,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  forfeiture  was  not  incurred ;  since,  although  it 
be  supposed,  that  the  property  was  in  custody  of 
those  who  held  for  the  Spanish  owners,  it  was  not 
held  by  those  to  whom  the  Spanish  owners  had  en- 
trusted the  vessel  and  cargo.  And  this  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  acts  of  the  ship's  company 
are  made  to.  produce  forfeitures  of  the  interest  of 
shippers  or  ship  owners.  For,  besides  the  conside- 
rations drawn  from  the  great  predominance  of  the 
force  detached  from  the  privateer,  in  the  effort  to 
recapture,  the  few  men  of  her  own  crew,  were  gra- 
tuitous actors.  Their  contract  with  the  owners  had 
cearfed,  and  they  assumed  the  character  of  voluntary 
agents,  whose  conduct  the  owners  might  or  might 
not  adopt,  according  to  their  own  views  or  interests. 

As  to  the  claims  of  the  salvors,  it  may  be  remark-    The  righn  or 
ed,  that  maritime  Courts  always  approach  them  with  "ifelSim^tS 
great  benignity  and  favour.    Yet,  in  proportion  to  thewiws. 
the  inclination  to  favour  where  there  is  merit,  is  the 
indignation  with  which  they  view  every  indication 
of  a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  unfortunate. 
Spoliation  and  even  gross  neglect,  may  forfeit  all 
the  pretensions  of  salvors  to  compensation. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  too  much  to  pro- 
nounce the  claim  of  those  of  the  crew  of  the  Puv- 
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i82i.  erredoo  who  libel  for  salvage,  to  be  not  only  ground- 
less but  impudent;  for,  besides  spoliation,  smuggling, 
and  the  grossest  irregularities,  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
from  the  pilot's  evidence,  that  they  run  the  vessel  on 
shore  purposely.  So,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reality  of  their  benevolent  designs  towards  the  Spa- 
nish owners  originally,  their  subsequent  conduct  not 
only  casts  a  doubt  over  their  candour,  but  devests 
them  of  all  pretensions  to  compensation. 

Nor  do  the  five  Spaniards  who  composed  a  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  Bello  Corrunes,  at  the  time  she 
was  stranded,  and  who  were  not  of  the  capturing 
crew,  escape  being  involved  in  the  suspicions  which 
fasten  on  their  associates. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  too  well  known  to  this 
Court,  that  the  instruments  used  in  the  predatory 
voyages  carried  on  under  the  colours  of  the  South 
American  States,  are  among  the  most  abandoned 
and  profligate  of  men.  Under  the  influence  of  strong 
interests  or  fears,  the  mind  of  man  too  often  yields, 
even  where  the  moral  sense  still  exerts  its  influence ; 
but  hold  out  to  one  of  these  practised  adventurers  in 
a  course  of  plunder,  the  hope  of  gain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  imprisonment  for  piracy  on  the 
other,  and  what  are  the  chances  for  truth ! 

That  these  men  were  selected  from  the  Spanish 
crew  to  associate  with  those  of  the  capturing  vessel, 
is  a  circumstance  not  very  favourable  to  their  cha- 
racters and  conduct,  and  it  would  require  some  strong 
evidence  of  their  innocence  to  remove  from  them  the 
suspicidn  of  a  voluntary  association  with  the  ene- 
mies of  their  King.    Joining  in,  or  even  setting  on 
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foot  or  promoting  the  recapture,  (facts  which  rest      issi. 
wholly  on  their  own  veracity,)  can  prove  very  little    £|^£|£ 
in  their  favour,  since  such  mutinies  are  become  every-    Cormnes. 
day  occurrences  whenever  such  a  crew  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  valuable  cargo.    Nor  will 
the  inference  in  their  favour  be  very  strong  from 
their  resorting  to  the  Consul  of  their  country,  since 
it  was  the  only  course  which  held  out  a  chance  of 
gain,  or  of  escape  from  the  imputation  both  of  piracy 
and  smuggling.    There  is  no  evidence  to  separate 
thteir  conduct  from  a  compleat  identification  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  except  what  is  obtained  from 
their  own  testimony.    Yet  it  is  suggested,  that  they 
may  still  make  their  innocence  and  merits  to  appear; 
and  as  the  parties  have  signified  their  consent  that 
the  case  may  be  opened  in  the  Court  below  as  to 
this  class  of  salvors,  the  case  will  be  remanded  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  for  further  proceedings,  so  far  as 
the  claim  for  salvage  is  concerned. 

Decree  accordingly. 

Decree.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  argded  by 
counsel :  on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  ordered 
and  decreed,  that  the  Decree  of  the  said  Circuit 
Court  in  this  case  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirm- 
ed, with  costs,  against  Barnes  and  others,  except  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  libel  for  salvage  of  Emanuel 
Rodriguez,  Emanuel  Josef,  Emanuel  Barbaras,  An- 
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mi.       tonio  Josef,  and  Josef  Isnagcs,  who  formed  no  part 

S*TY>/    of  the  crew  of  the  private  armed  brig  Puyerredon ; 

t.         and  as  to  so  much  of  the  said  Decree  as  relates  to 

Jia^J  the  said  libellants  Emanuel  Rodrigues  and  others, 

Companj.    it  is  further  decreed  and  ordered,  by  consent  of 

parties,  by  their  counsel,  that  the  Decree  of  the  said 

Circuit  Court  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed 

and  annulled.    And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the 

said  cause  be  remanded  to  the  said  Circuit  Court  for 

farther  inquiry.    And  that  the  proceeds  of  the  said 

Bello  Corrunes  and  cargo  lie  in  the  Registry  of  the 

said  Circuit  Court,  to  be  paid  over,  under  the  order 

of  that  Court,  to  the  Spanish  owners,  as  interest 

shall  be  made  to  appear. 


(IKSUBAKCJC.) 

Smith  et  aL  v.  Universal  Insurance  Company 

Where,  in  a  policy  of  insurance,  a  technical  total  Ion  it  asserted  as 
the  ground  of  reoorery,  the  loss  most  be  occasioned'by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  some  of  the  perils  insured  against,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  voyage  be  abandoned  for  fear  of  the  operation  of 
the  peril. 

The  Insurers  do  not  undertake,  that  the  royage  shall  be  performed 
without  delay,  or  that  the  perils  insured  against  shall  not  occur ; 
they  undertake  only  for  losses  sustained  by  those  perils ;  and  if  any 
peril  does  begin  to  act  upon  the  subject  yet  if  it  be  removed  before 
any  loss  takes  placet  and  the  royage  is  not  thereby  broken  up,  but 
is,  or  may  be,  resumed,  the  insured  cannot  abandon  for  a  total  loss. 

Insurance  on  munitions  of  war,  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  on 
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»  voyage  from  New-York,  to  and  rft  ft  port  or  ports*  place  or        istl. 
places,  in  tbo  Gnlph  of  Mexico,  /rem  the  Belize  to  Campeacb y,     v^v-w 
both  inelnsire,  and  from  either  beck  to  New-York,  Ac  with  e  eie-        Smith 
saoftewfaa*,  that  the.  insurers  should  be  free  from  toy  lots  arising  j^^  unirer- 
from  Olioit  or  prohibited  trade.    The  goods  insured  were  prohibited  sal  Insurance 
from  being  imported  ioto  the  porta  of  New  Spain,  in  possession  of    Company, 
the  Boyulista,  by  the  laws  of  Old  Spain,  bat  were  permitted  to  be 
introduced  into  such  ports  as  were  in  possession  of  the  Insurgents. 
The  ressel  and  cargo  arrired  off  a  place  in  possession  of  the  patriot 
General  Mine,  and  (he  master  made  an  agreement  to  sell  the  cargo 
to  him,  deliverable  from  time  to  time,  as  he  should  want  it,  at  St. 
Jinder.    Bat  before  the  cargo  cesJd  be  delirered,  the  ressel  iras 
chased  off  by  Spanish  armed  ships,  and  after  making  sereral  at- 
tempts to  return,  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  Belize  for  re- 
pairs ;  after  which  she  again  approached  the  coast,  but  found  it  still 
in  possession  of  the  Royalists,  General  Mine  baring  retired  into 
the  interior.    Tim  objects  of  the  royage  being  thus  defeated,  the 
ressel  returned  to  New- York  with  the  original  cargo  on  board; 
and  the  insured  then  abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  not  baring 
before  had  information  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  royage.    Held, 
that  the  insured  were  not  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of 
theroyag*. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Maryland. 

This  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a  policy  of  in- 
surance, underwritten  by  the  defendants  for  the  plain- 
tiffs, on  the  4th  of  February,  1817,  on  a  voyage  at 
and  from  New-York,  to  and  at  a  port  or  ports,  place 
or  places,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  from  the  Balize 
to  Campeachy,  both  inclusive,  and  from  either  back 
to  New-York,  or  a  port  of  discharge  in  the  United 
States,  upon  all  kinds  of  lawful  goods  and  merchan- 
dises laden,  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  the  schooner 
Ellen  Tooker.  In  another  part  of  the  policy,  it  is 
stated  to  be  "  on  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  muni- 

Vol.  VI.  23 
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i82i.      tions  of  war."    There  is  a  memorandum  also  in  th* 

^^J^    policy,  whereby  the  underwriters  are  warranted  by 

▼.        the  assured  free  from  any  charge,  damage,  or  loss, 

The  UniTer-       ...  .      .  -  .  . 

sal  iosunnoe  which  may  arise  in  consequence  of  a  seizure  or  de- 
CompaDj.  |ent|0n  0f  the  property  for  or  on  account  of  any  illi- 
cit or  prohibited  trade*  The  declaration  alleges, 
that  the  vessel,  with  the  cargo,  proceeded  on  the 
voyage,  and  asserts  as  a  loss  within  the  contract, 
that  while  on  the  voyage,  the  schooner,  with  her 
cargo,  was  restrained  and  detained  by  certain  per- 
sons acting  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
whereby  the  goods  and  merchandises  became  wholly 
lost. 

The  material  facts,  as  they  appeared  on  the  trial, 
are  these —  he  Ellen  Tooker  having  on  board  pro- 
perty of  thf  plaintiff  of  a  greater  value  than  the  sum 
insured,  sailed  from  New-York,  on  the  voyage  in- 
sured, on  the  31st  of  January,  1817.  On  the  25th 
of  February  she  arrived  at  the  Balize.  where  the 
master  left  the  vessel  and  went  to  New-Orleans, 
and  having  obtained  information,  that  Nantla  and 
Talacuta  were  in  possession  of  the  Independents,  to 
which  places  American  vessels  might  proceed,  on  his 
return  to  the  Balize,  the  schooner  proceeded  for 
Nantla,  and  arrived  off  that  place  on  the  23d  of 
March,  and  found  it  in  possession  of  the  Royalists. 
The  schooner  then  proceeded  to  Talacuta,  and 
having  arrived  off  that  place,  a  boat  was  sent  ashore 
for  information,  the  crew  of  which  were  made  pri- 
soners. Concluding  from  this  occurrence,  that  the 
pUce  was  in  possession  of  the  Royalists,  the  schooner 
put  to  sea,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  fell  in  with  a  fleet 
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of  six  sail  under  the  command  of  General  Mina,      1821. 
with  troops  on  board,  bound  for  the  bar  of  St  An-    V-TVT>' 

j  rwii  Smith 

der.  The  master  having  had  communication  with  ▼• 
Genera]  Mina,  and  received  encouragement  from  saiinsuruice 
him  that  he  would  purchase  the  cargo,  the  schooner  ColDPaDJ- 
kept  company  with  the  fleer,  and  arrived  off  the  bar 
of  St  Ander  on  the  28th  of  April,  where  the 
schooner  came  to  anchor  in  the  open  sea,  the  en- 
trance being  too  shoal  to  permit  her  to  cross  the  bar. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  the  master  left  the  schooner 
and  went  up  the  river  to  Porto  La  Marina,  (where 
General  Mina  had  his  head  quarters,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  the  cargo,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
deliverable  to  General  Mina,  as  he  should  want  it, 
from  time  to  time,  at  St  Ander,  the  whole  delivery 
to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  July.  On  the  18th 
of  May,  While  the  master  was  on  shore,  a  Spanish 
frigate  and  two  armed  schooners  of  the  Royalists 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  schooner  was  immediately 
gotten  under  Way  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  them, 
and  after  four  hours  chase  effected  her  escape.  The 
schooner  made  several  attempts  to  return,  but  was 
prevented  by  Spanish  ships  hovering  about  the  place ; 
on  the  26th  of  May,  finding  the  coast  clear,  she  re- 
turned to  St  Ander,  which  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  Independents,  and  the  master  was  taken  on 
board.  The  foremast  of  the  schooner  being  found 
to  be  loose  in  the  step  and  injured,  and  the  crew  be- 
ing short  of  water,  the  schooner  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  water  and  to  examine 
the  foremast ;  and  there  the  heel  of  the  foremast  be- 
ing fraud  to  be  gone,  the  schooner  proceeded  to  the 
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issi.       Balise  for  repairs,  and  arrived  there  on  the  sixth  of 
V^^    Jane.    The  foremast  was  there  repaired,  and  the 
r.        schooner  sailed  agaia  for  St.  Ander  for  the  purpose 
•ti  inranooe  of  delivering  the  cargo  to  General  Mina  according 
Coava°7a    to  contract,  and  on  her  arrival  there*  on  the  22d  of 
June,  the  place  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
Royalists,  who  occopied  it  with  a  military  force.     In 
Conseqoence  of  this,  the  schooner  did  not  approach 
the  shore,  but  proceeded  along  the  coast  northward 
to  a  place  called  Pass  Cavellos,  about  270  miles  from 
St.  Ander,  where  information  was  received  that  St. 
Ander,  and  the  coast,  were  completely  in  possession 
of  the  Royalists.    The  objects  of  the  voyage  being 
in  this  manner  defeated,  the  schooner  returned  to 
New-York  with  her  original  cargo  on  board,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  22d  of  July,  1817.    The  plain- 
tiffs had  no  intelligence  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
voyage  until  the  return  of  the  schooner  to  New- 
York,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  in 
due  time,  assigning  as  a  cause,  that  the  Ellen  Tooker 
was  "  compelled,  by  an  armed  force,  to  leave  St. 
Ander  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  where  she  had  ar- 
rived and  was  about  to  deliver  her  cargo,  and  was 
prevented  thereafter  by  a  like  force  from  re-entering 
that  place."    This  abandonment  was  not  accepted. 
It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  the  cargo  of  the  Ellen 
Tooker  was  shipped,  and  intended  to  be  sold  to  the 
Independent  party  of  Mexico,  which  was  waging 
war  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  the  same  waa 
prohibited  from  importation  into  Mexico  by  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  would  have  been  seised  and  confisca- 
ted if  it  had  been  carried  into  any  of  the  ports  in 
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possession  of  the  Royalists,  but  would  have  been      iati. 
final y  admitted  into  any  ports  in  possession  of  the 
Independent  party.  T 

Upon  these  frets  a  verdict  was  given,  and  jadg-  Jft  Uniw" 


ment  rendered  for  the  defendants,  and  the  canae  /was  Company, 
brought  to  this  Court  by  writ  of  error. 

Mr*  Winder  and  Mr.  Roywtond,  for  the  plaintifb,  mmiiw. 
stated,  that  this  was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a  po- 
licy of  insurance,  and  that  die.  breach  assigned  in  the 
declaration  was  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  restraint 
and  detention' of  certain  persons  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  voyage  was 
broken  up  and  destroyed  by  the  constraint  imposed 
Upon  the  vessel  to  leave  St.  Ander,  in  order  to 
avoid  capture  by  the  Spanish  armed  ships.  The 
insurers  were  apprized  of  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  port  of  St  Ander  became  the  destination,  and 
the  vessel  was  prevented  from  entering  it,  by  the 
risks  insured  against  This  is  a  restraint  within 
the  meaning  of  the  policy.  Every  restraint  or  con- 
trol exerted  by  a  people,  prince  or  state,  over  the 
subject  matter  insured,  so  as  to  defeat  the  voyage, 
is  a  Toss  within  the  policy.  Such  are  the  restraints 
of  a  blockade  *  an  embargo,  limited  in  point  of 
time,  or  indefinite:1  and  the  municipal  law  of  a 

a  Schmidt  v.  Unit  Inf.  Co.  1  Johns.  Rtp.  249.    Craig  v. 
Unit  Ins.  Co.  6  Johm.  R*p-  226.    Yeaton  y.  Fry,  6  Cranck, 
336.    Oliren  y.  Union  Inf.  Co.  3  WhtaL  Rtp.  183. 
'  b  M'Bride  y.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.  6  Johns.  Rtp.  299.    WaMen  v. 
Phcenii  Inf.  Co.  6  Johns.  Rtp.  Z10.  Ogden  r.  Firemen  Int.  Co. 
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i8ti«  county  which  subjects  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  coo- 
^^  fiscafioft,  if  it  it  morally  certain  that  it  applies  to  the 
▼.  vessel,  and  would  be  enforced/  So,  if  the  potf  of 
«u**r»noe  destination  be  shot,  by  bring  in  possession  of  an 
enemy,  Or  by  interdiction  of  trade,  it  is  a  just  cause 
for  breaking  up  the  voyage.  There  is  a  great  ap- 
parent discrepancy  in  the  English  authorities  as  to 
"restraint  of  princes,"  But  this  Court  has  settled 
the  import  and  meaningof  the  term  in  the  case  of 
OUvera  v.  The  Umon  Insurance  Company.'  But 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  block- 
ade existed,  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  To 
which  it  is  answered*  that  this  principle  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  technical  total  loss  produced  by  blockade 
In  the  case  of  an  embargo  or  capture,  the  voyage  is 
not  necessarily  broken  up;  it  is  merely  suspended : 
but  in  that  of  a  blockade,  it  is  entirely  defeated,  and 
the  object  of  the  voyage  cannot  be  accomplished. 
Though  the. restraint  now  under  consideration,  is 
not  that  of  a  blockade!  yet  it  is  equivalent ;  since 
die  master  was  prevented  by  the  restraint  from  en- 
tering the  port  which  he  had  selected,  within  the  li- 
mits prescribed  by  the  policy.  A  reasonable  fear  of 
loos  by  capture,  seizure,  &c  is  a  justifiable  cause  of 
deviation,  and  consequently  protects  against  all  los- 
ses arising  from  deviation.    In  the  case  of  Sckmutt 

\0  Johns.  Rip.  177.  RhinelaDder  v.  lot-  Co.  of  PonMylr.  4 
Ghtucfc,  *9.  ' 

a  Crtig  t.  Unit  lot.  Co.  6  Johns.  R$p.  tt6. 

b  I  Johns.  Rep.  868.  Per  Km,  Cb.  J.  who  cites  1  Enurig. 
Dt%  Assnr.  841. 

6  3Wh*U.tof.  189. 
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v.  United  Insurance  Company,  it  is  said  to  be  "  suf-       mi. 


Smith 


ficient  to  justify  the  master's,  conduct  in  cises  of  this 

kind,  if  he  have  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  cap-      ™  , 

tore  will  be  the  consequence  of  going  on."*  ^  im^ 


Cooptny, 


Mr.  Pinkney,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden,  contra,  ar- 
gued, that  in  order  to  establish  a  technical  total  loss 
in  this  case,  the  insured  must  show  a  restraint, 
within  the  policy  and  declaration ;  and  that  it  ac- 
tually produced  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage.  The 
gnus  probandi  is  on  the  plaintiffs,  and  they  must 
trace  the  supposed  consequences  of  the  peril  home  to 
its  efficient  cause.  The  insurance  was  on  munitions, 
contraband  of  war ;  but  the  memorandum  that  the 
underwriters  were  not  to  be  liable  for  a  loss  by  illicit 
trade,  secured  them  against  any  loss  by  mere  muni- 
cipal regulations.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
interna]  conflict,  by  which  the  port  may  change  mas- 
ters. The  declaration  alleges  a  loss  by  restraint  of 
princes.  But  this  restraint  must  be  the  direct  and 
immediate  agent  in  breaking  up  the  voyage ;  as  in 
an  embargo,  or  blockade,  which  being  removed, 
the  peril  instantly  ceases.  Here  the  restraint  was 
not  only  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  but  it  arose 
out  of  illicit  traffic.  This  part  of  the  coast  of  Mexico 
did  not  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  colonial  code  of 
Spain,  by  the  temporary  possession  of  the  insurgents. 
The  vessel  attempted  to  escape,  not  merely  from  the 

a  Per  Lcttikwtow,  J.  1  Mm$*  Rtp,  £62.  and  Targa.  Ponde- 
ra*, e.  S9.  £91-  Cataregu*  Doew  83.  Ab.  64,  eked  by  tm*> 
Seeabo  l£m$ng.<ktAmrr.  SOS. 
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mi.      ordinary  peril  of  capture  in  war,  but  from  that  com- 
bined with  the  local  prohibition.    It  was  a  loss  from 


r.  t  a  fear,  which  had  it  been  realised,  would  not  bare 
nilmuno,  made  the  underwriters  liable.  All  the  quia  timet 
em*m*-  cafees,  are  cases  where  thej  would  be  so  liable.  The 
attempt  is  to  make  the  underwriters  find  a  lawful 
market;  whereas  the  insured  stipulates  to  take  that 
upon  himself  by  his  warranty.  Even  if  the  market 
were  lawful  for  a  time,  its  ceasing  to  be  so  is  not  at 
the  risk  of  the  underwriters.  So  that  the  insured 
have  broken  up  the  voyage  for  a  technical  total  loss, 
arising  from  perils  not  insured  against. 

Ftknuvyxtk.  Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and,  after  stating  the  facts,  proceeded  as 
follows : 

Upon  these  facts,  the  Circuit  Court  directed  the 
jury  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover; 
and  the  propriety  of  this  direction  is  the  question 
before  us  upon  this  writ  of  error. 

Two  points  have  been  argued  at  the  bar :  1.  That 
there  was  no  actual  restraint  of  persons  acting  under 
the  authority  of  Spain,  whereby  the  voyage  was  de- 
feated. SL  That  if  a  technical  total  loss  took  place, 
by  the  loss  of  the  voyage,  it  was  a  loss  occasioned  by 
engaging  in  an  illicit  and  prohibited  trade,  for  which, 
by  the  memorandum  in  the  policy,  the  underwriters 
are  not  liable. 

The  declaration  and  the  abandonment,  both  tie  up 
the  case  to  a  total  loss  of  the  voyage,  by  the  restraint 
of  Spanish  authorities.  If  this  case  be  not  made  out 
in  proof,  there  is  *q  end  of  the  controversy. 
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III  cases  of  this  sort,  where  a  technical  total  loss  is      issi. 
asserted  as  a  ground  of  recovery,  it  is  not  sufficient    N~C^JJW/ 
that  the  voyage  has  been  entirely  frustrated  and  lost ;        ▼• . 
but  the  loss  most  be  occasioned  by  some  peril  ac-  tuiiwmmoe 
tually  insured  against    The  peril  must  act  directly,    JjJJJJ^ 
and  not  circuitously,  upon  the  subject  of  the  insu-  LMSS^SfiiS 
ranee.    It  must  be  an  immediate  peril,  and  the  loss  £Jm»t^£! 
the  proper  consequence  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  feSLIZ,^ 
that  the  voyage  be  abandoned,  for  fear  of  the  ope-  £££dl^5Jt! 
ration  of  the  peril 

The  plaintifis  rely  upon  the  fact,  of  the  Ellen 
Tooker's  being  chased  away  from  St.  Ander,  and 
being  prevented  for  several  days  from  returning  to 
that  place  by  the  presence  of  Spanish  armed  ships, 
as  decisive  proof  of  actual  restraint   But  the  voyage 
was  delayed  only,  and  not  broken  up  by  this  occur- 
rence, for  the  vessel  afterwards  returned  in  safety  to 
St  Ander.    The  insurers  do  not  undertake  that    u  apjrii  t*. 
the  voyage  shall  be  performed  without  delay,  or  that  |^f&££j 
the  perils  insured  against  shall  not  occur ;  they  un-  ££"*  "g££ 
dertake  only  for  losses  sustained  by  those  perils ;  JTL^tK^ 
and  if  any  peril  does  act  upon  the  subject,  yet  if  it  jt^jSr* 
be  removed  before  any  loss  takes  place,  and  the  voy-  JKSJ/EF* 
age  be  not  thereby  broken  up,  but  is,  or  may  be  re-  toul  lo-* 
sumed,  the  insured  cannot  abandon  for  a  total  loss. 
If  a  vessel  be  captured  during  a  voyage,  and  after- 
wards be  recaptured,  and  performs,  or  may  perform 
it,  there  can  be  no  abandonment  after  the  recapture, 
for  a  technical  total  loss.    In  the  present  case,  the 
vessel  actually-  did  resume  her  voyage  after  the  re- 
straint ceased ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
any  object  of  the  voyage  was  defeated  by  this  tem- 
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mh      perary  restraint  and  delaj  to  avoid  capture.    Then, 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  final  destruction  of 


▼•        the  voyage  ?  It  was,  that  St  Ander,  which  but  for 
■aiiMranos  a  short  time  was  in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of 
Cflavujr'    General  Mina,  was,  m  transitu,  again  occupied  by 
the  royalists,  and  the  colonial  Government  resumed 
its  functions,    A  trade  was  inhibited  with  that  placet 
by  the  ordinary  colonial  laws  of  Spain;  and  the 
voyage  itself,  in  which  the  Ellen  looker  was  en- 
gaged, placed  her,  and  her  cargo  also,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  enemy.    It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
proceeding  into  St.  Ander,  would  have  subjected 
the  Ellen  Tooker  to  confiscation  for  a  double  cause ; 
for  breach  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  and  for  a 
violation  of  neutral  duties.    The  voyage  then  was 
broken  up  from  fear  of  loss,  by  reason  of  the  aeisure 
and  confiscation  of  the  property.    It  was  abandoned 
by  the  master  quia  timebat,  and  not  because  there 
was  any  actual  direct  restraint,  which  prevented  the 
vessel  from  proceeding  to  the  port  of  destination  >  The 
case,  therefore,  falls  directly  within  the  authority  of 
The  cuts  of  the  cases  of  HadJdnson  v.  Robinson,  8  Bos.  and 
S^SaS:  PyUm  S8Sh  and  Lubbock  v-  Rotocrqft,  6  Esp.  R.  50. 
£*£"£"*  *  which  have  never  been  shaken.    In  the  former  case, 
£?££'£?  Lord  Alvanley  said,  "  any  loss  which  necessarily 
arises  from  capture  or  detention  pf  princes,  is  a  loss 
within  the  policy ;  but  here  the  Captain,  learning 
that  if  he  entered  the  port  of  destination,  the  vessel 
would  be  liable  to  confiscation,  avoided  that  port, 
whereby  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  defeated.   This 
does  not  operate  to  the  total  destruction  of  the 
thing  insured."  There  are  precisely  the  same  circum- 
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stances  in  the  case  now  at  bar.    The  underwriter       itn» 
does  not  warrant  that  the  Vessel  shall  have  a  right  to  ^Jj^j^ 
trade  at  the  port  of  destination ;  but  only  that  not-    Edwvj* 
withstanding  the  perils  insured  against*  the  vessel 
shall  proceed  to    such    port      If  the  plaintiffs, 
in  the  events  which  have  occurred,  were  entitled  to 
abandon  ana  recover,  as  for  a  technical  total  loss, 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  abandon  for  the 
same  cause  at  the  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing  from 
New- York  on  the  vojage  ;  for  St  Ander  was  at 
that  time  just  as  much  shut  against  the  vessel,  and 
she  was  just  as  liable  .to  Confiscation  for  illegal  traf- 
fic with  tbat  place,  as  she  was  at  the  time  the  voy- 
age was  broken  up. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  be  affirmed!  with 
costs* 


(bmtAacm  Com*.) 

The  Robert  Edwards.    Savage,  Claimant 


A  question  of  fret,  under  the  46th  taction  of  the  Collection  Lew  of 
the  td  March,  1W,  o.  1*8.  exemptiof  from  doty  She  wearinf  ap- 
parel, and  other  penonalbefffafe,  of  persona  arririafte  the  United 
States. 

Where  the  r$$g*ta,  hi  *  rerenoe  emote,  aw  iocapable  of  explana- 
tion oonahtenUy  with  the  innocence  of  the  party) 
JbOow^ahhoofbtherebeoopoaHii 


otaf  Oanthej 
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lati.        Altlmtkmam ioMtfc* to  eruk tfcapaymtfltof  dote  b*  not,  per 

^v-^/        ^aoaoaoofibrfeitare,  yet  wfreo  a  qanlioa  trim  whether  am  act 

The  Robert       has  beeo  ooaum  tted  which  drawi  after  U  that  coi^ueooe,focb^ 

E***"**        te*tk>a  wiU  ji*tify  the  Court  m  w*  fmttiiif  on  the  coade^  of  the 

party,  ia  respect  to  the  act  in  goottfca,  a*  interpretation  aa  fertg* 

AppEix  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina. 
Mrwy  nil.     This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Winder  and  Mr. 
Raymondy  for  the  appellant  and  claimant,  and  by  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  United  States. 

*******-  jfa.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court 

This  is  a  libel  for  an  alleged  forfeiture  under  the 
46th  section  of  the  Collection  Law,  passed  the  se- 
cond of  March,  1799. 

This  section  exempts  from  duty  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  personal  baggage,  of  those  persons 
who  arrive  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  ascertain 
what  articles  are  to  be  exempted,  it  is  directed  that 
due  entry  thereof,  as^of  other  goods,  but  separate, 
and  distinct  therefrom,  shall  be  made  with  the  Col- 
lector, by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  verified  by  oath, 
stating,  among  other  things,  that  the  packages 
mentioned  in  such  entry,  contain  no  goods  whatever, 
except  the  wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  bag- 
gage of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong.  And  it  is 
provided,  that  whenever  any  articles  subject  to  duty, 
shall  be  found  among  such  baggage,  which  shall  not 
be  mentioned  to  the  Collector  at  the  time  such  entry 
is  made,  they  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  in 
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whose  baggage  they  shall  be  found,  shall,  moreover,       is*  1. 
forfeit  and  par  treble  the  value  of  such  articles.  r^T^L 

These  proceeduigs  commenced   in  the  District    Edward*. 
Court  of  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  and  after 
sentences  of  condemnation  in  that  Court,  and  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  that  district, 
the  claimant  has  appealed  to  this  Court. 

The  only  question  we  have  to  decide,  is,  whether 
the  goods  libelled,  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  sub- 
ject toduty,  were  entered  as  baggage  or  not.  If  they 
were,  they  must  be  condemned ;  if  not,  the  claimant 
b  entitled  to  restitution. 

The  claimant  insists  that  the  trunks  seized  were 
not  included  in  her  baggage  entry,  and  that  no  act  of 
tier's,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  entry,  shows  that  it 
was  her.  intention  to  cover  them  by  it  Her  baggage 
entry  comprised  "  seven  trunks  wearing  apparel, 
sundry  band-boxes  and  bedding,  for  Mrs.  Savage  and 
family,  passengers  in  the  ship  Robert  Edwards." 
Under  this  entry,  and  a  permit  given  in  conformity 
with  h,  the  claimant  took  away  several  trunks  and 
band  boxes,  the  contents  of  some  of  which  do  not 
appear,  but  she  alleges  that  they  contained  only 
baggage,  and  no  dutiable  article,  and  that  she  never 
demanded  the  trunks  in  question  as  part  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  entry  of  her  baggage.  Some  re- 
liance is  also  placed  on  the  fact,  that  before  any  sei- 
zure, these  trunks  were  regularly  entered  by  the 
master,  and  the  duties  on  them  secured,  or  paid. 
Whether  they  were  thus  entered  or  not,  can  have 
no  influence  on  the  present  question,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  angle  inquiry,  whether  they  had  pre- 
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1621.       vions  to  such  act  oo  the  part  of  the  master,  been  ea* 
~T^£n  teredl)yt*ie  owner  as  part  of  her  baggage.    For,  no 
act  of  the  master,  subsequent  to  such  entry,  could 
relieve  them  from  the  forfeiture  which  in  that  case 
had  previously  attached. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the 
prominent  facts,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of 
this  transaction.1  The  Court  has  been  reminded  that 
it  ought  not,  without  the  most  x  satisfactory  and 
positive  proof,  in  a  case  so  highly  penal,  to  decide 
that,  a  violation  of  law  has  been  committed.  Al- 
though such  proof  may  generally  be  desirable,  we 
are  not  to  shut  our  eyes  on  circumstances  which 
sometimes  carry  with  them  a  fcoovictioo  which  die 
most  positive  teftimony  will  sometimes  fail  to  pro- 
duce* And  if  such  circumstances  cannot  well  con- 
sist with  the  innocence  of  the  party,  and  arise  out  of 
her  own  conduct,  apd  remain  unexplained,  she  can- 
not complain  if  ahb  be  the  victim  of  them.  No  ex- 
traordinary pradence  or  lircdmsDection  on  the  part 
of  the  claimant,  *ras  necessary  to  have  avoided  the 
unpleasant  predicament  in  which  she  is  placed.  If 
she  had  brought  these  goods  on  board  in  London,  as 
cargo ;  if  she  had  paid  freight  for  them  as  such ;  if 
she  Jiad  desired  them  to  be  placed  on  the  manifest  of 
the  cargo,  which  she  was  most  probably  apprised 
was  necessary  ;  if,  when  she  entered  heiMc*her  mer- 
chandise imported  in  die  same  vessel,  she  had  also 
entered  these;  if,  after  making  her  baggage  entry , 
she  had  distinguished  or  informed  tbe  inspector 
which  of  the  trunks  contained  her  baggage,  and 
which   were  filled  with,  merchandise,  the  whole 
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of  the  present  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided.  issi. 
The  claimant  neglecting  to  take  any  one  of  these  Ji^^L 
precautions,  which  could  not  have  been  the  effect  of  Bdwarfs. 
ignorance,  as  it  appears  she  is  occasionally  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  goods  in  the  line  of  her  busi- 
ness, leads,  irresistibly,  to  the  conclusion,  that  she 
intended  to  land  these  trunks  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  wd  that  this  end  was  to  be  effected  under 
the  disguise  of  entering  them  as  baggage  and  wear- 
ing apparel.  Although  a  mere  intention  to  evade 
such  payment  be  no  cause  of  forfeiture,  yet  when  a 
question  irises,  whether' an  act  has  been  committed 
which  draws  after  it  this  consequence,  such  inten- 
tion will  assist  in  dispelling  some  of  the  doubts  in 
which,  tbei  net  itself  might  otherwise  be  involved,  and 
will  justify  a  Court  in  not  putting  on  the  conduct  of 
the  party,  in  relation  to  the  act  in  question,  an  inter- 
pretation #*  Avgurafrle  as  under  other  cirpumstaqces 
it  would  feel  disposed  to  do.  Thus,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  the  claimant  wishes  us  to  believe,  that  the 
seven  trunks  of  wearing  apparel,  and  the  band-boxes 
which  were  included  in  her  baggage  entry,  were  all 
of  them  actually  landed  under  her  permit ;  apd  that, 
therefore,  the  five,  punks  which  remained  on  board, 
and  were  seised  as  composing  part  of  her  baggage 
entry,. were  not  comprised  in  it.  But  is  this  made 
out  with  any  reasonable  certainty  ?  On  the  contra- 
ry, is  there  any  evidence  whatever  on  which  we  can 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  seven  trunks, 
which  was  the  dumber  entered  by  her  as  baggage, 
ware  actually  landed  before  the  seizure.    What  the 
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rat.  claimant  herself  considered  as  band-boxes,  and  ac- 
T^^t  tually  represented  as  such  to  the  inspector,  she  now 
Edwu*.  desires  may  be  converted  into  trunks.  Unless  this 
can  be  done,  which  would  be  to  disbelieve  the  whole 
evidence  in  the  cause,  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying, 
that  all  the  trunks  entered  by  her  as  baggage  had 
been  landed.  The  marks  on  the  trunks  do  not  fur- 
nish even  a  presumption  in  her  favour,  for  on  those 
landed,  and  on  those  seised,  we  find  the  same  in- 
scription, that  is,  "  Mrs.  Savage's  baggage,  apparel, 
and  haberdashery."  In  this  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion, which  is  the  result  of  her  own  irregular  con- 
duct, and  which  it  was  her  business,  and  not  that 
of  the.  Court,  to  remove,  she  has  exposed  her  case  to 
very  unfavourable  inferences.  One  of  the  trunks  land- 
ed was  empty,  or  contained  only  a  few  books  and  loose 
papers ;  and  yet  it  appears,  by  a  cocket  produced 
before  the  Circuit  Court,  that  this  'very  trunk,  when 
taken  board,  was  valued  in  London  at  115  pounds 
sterling.  What  became  of  the  goods  which  it  then 
contained,  is  left  without  explanation.  This  forms 
a  part  of  the  res  gesta,  and  is  a  circumstance,  if  not 
of  strong  suspicion,  at  any  rate  but  little  calculated 
to  evince  the  integrity  of  the  transaction. 

Without,  therefore,  entering  into  a  more  minute  de- 
tail of  the  circumstances  of  this  case*  the  Court  is 
well  satis£ed,  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  not- 
withstanding some  little,  obscurity  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved, that  the  trunks  in  question  formed  a  part  of 
the  baggage  entry  of  the  claimant,  and,  therefore, 
affirm  the  sentence  of  the  Circuit  Court,  with  costs. 
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(**'«•)  The  Norn 

Anna,  and 

The  Noeva  Amia  and  Liebre.    The  Spamth 
Consul,  Claimant. 


Liebre. 


Tfcfe  Court  does  not  reoogsiM  the  exfctenoe  of  enj  lawful  Court  of 
Priie  at  Gahreztown,  nor  of  any  Mexicap  ropablio  or  itate,  with 
power  to  authorise  eantores  in  war. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana. 

These  were  the  cases  of  the  cargoes  of  two  Spa- 
nidi  ships,  captured  and  condemned  by  a  pretended 
Court  of  Admiralty  at  Galveztown,  constituted  by 
Commodore  Aury,  under  the  alleged  authority  of 
the  Mexican  republic.  The  goods  were,  after  this 
condemnation,  brought  into  the  port  of  New-Or- 
leans, and  there  libelled  by  the  original  Spanish 
owners  in  the  District  Court.  That  Court  decreed 
restitution  to  the  original  owners,  and  the  captors  ap- 
pealed to  this  Court. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Hopkinson  for  Aftm»y*M. 
the  respondents  and  libellants,  no  counsel  appearing 
for  the  appellant  and  captors. 

.  The  Court  stated,  that  it  did  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  any  Court  of  Admiralty  sitting  at  Gal- 
veztown, with  authority  to  adjudicate  on  captures, 
nor  had  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hither- 
to acknowledged  the  existence  of  any  Mexican  re- 
public or  state  at  war  with  Spain ;  so  that  the  Court 
could  not  consider  as  legal,  any  acts  done  under  the 
Vo*.yj.  sb 
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isti.  flag  and  commission  of  sack  republic  or  slate.  But, 
^JJJ^uu    as  the  record,  in  this  case,  stated  the  capture  to  have 

lector,  been  made  under  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  send  back  the  case,  in  order  to 
ascertain  under  what  authority  it  was  in  fact  made. 

Sentence  reversed,  and  cause  remanded  for  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


.(lurrAvcitCouxT.) 

TheCoLUrtrrom.    IF Osier,  Claimant- 

In  all  prqoeedte  i<?  ren,  on  an  appeal,  the  property  JbOowi  the 
oaose  into  the  Cireeit  Coort,  mad  it  •object  to  the  diipoittieo  of 
that  Court  £at  it  0009  not  iSttow  the  omoie  into  the 
CoorttOiiao  appeal  fo  that  Coort. 

After  an  appeal  from  the  Dktac*4o  the  Circuit  Coort,  the 
Coort  eon  nose  bo  order  reepooting  the  property,  whether  it  hee 
been  told^  tad  the  piopeeojpe^  into  Coort,  or  whether  H  reoatoi 
epeoiSeiDj«  of  Hft  pfO0eode  remeiD,  in  thorhnsdi  of  the  MaiobnL  * 

ItbafreatlriefolerityJbrtbeMaivhal  to  keep  the  property  or  the 
prooeeds  thereof  in  hie  own  hendt,  or  to  dntribote  the  tame  eraownj 
the  pmrtiee  entitled,  without  a  apodal  order  from  the  Coort;  bot 
osoh  an  hrefularity  may  be  oued  by  the  a»ent  and  ratinoetion 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Coort  of  Maryland. 
The  facts  of  this  case  were  as,  follow : 
In  the  year  1 807,  the  schooner  Collector  and  $ar- 
go  were  libelled  in  the  District  Court  of  the  district 
of  Maryland,  as  forfeited  under  the  act  of  Congress, 


TheCoU 
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prohibiting    commercial   intercourse   with  certain      mi. 
ports  of  St  Domingo. 

John  Wihnot,  the  present  petitioner  and  libellant, 
and  the  boose  of  Tagart  &  Caldwell,  claimed  the 
whokf  property* 

Pending  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Court,  the 
vessel  and  cargo  were  sold  under  an  order  to  "  bring 
in  the  proceeds,  subject  to  the  future  disposition 
thereof."  The  money,  notwithstanding  this  order, 
was  never  paid  to  the  clerk,  nor  was  it  ever  depo- 
sited by  him  in  any  Court,  and  the  Court  never  af- 
terwards made  any  order  respecting  it. 

The  property  was  condemned  in  the  District,  and 
Circuit  Courts,  which  latter  decree  was  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  ia  the  Term  of  February,  1809 
and  the  property  libelled  ordered  to  be  restored. 
The  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Cotart  was  filed  be- 
jof  r  the  1 1th  of  May  following.  The  present  libel 
and  petition  was  filed  in  the  .District  Court,  the  8th 
jpf  June*  1818^  when  a  decree,  passed  dismissing  the 
tame,  which  was  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  Circuit 
Cowt,  ftom  whose  sentence  this  appeal  was  taken. 

The  object  of,  the  present  appeal  was  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
is,  restitution  of  the  property,  according  to  the  rights 
of  the  respective  claimants  ;  the  appellant  insisting 
on  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  vessel  and  cargo,  as 
joint  owner,  and  also  upon  a  lien  on  the  other  half 
as  ship's  husband,  for  advances  made  beyond  his  pro- 
portion of  the  outfits  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  for 
expenses  in  defending  the  vessel  and  cargo  agaiost 
the  information  which  had  been  filed  against  them, 
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issi-  and  for  this  purpose  prayed  that  the  Marshal  ought 
^^^  he  ordered  to  bring  in  the  proceeds,  acoording  to  the 
*•*»•  interlocutory  decreet  and' that  the  same  aright  be 
restored,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  Soprano 
Court,  preserving  to  the  parties  their  respective 
rights,  liens,  fee.  concluding  with  a  general  prayer 
for  relief. 

From  the  petition  of  the  appellant,  the  answer  of 
the  Marshal,  and  the  proofs  in  the  cause,  it  appeared,' 
that  the  Marshal,  although  he  sold  the  schooner  and 
her  cargo,  did  not,  in  fact,  bring  the  money  into 
Court.  That  for  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  belong- 
ing to  Tagart  &  Caldwell,  an  order  was  given  by 
them  in  favour  of  Van  Wyck  &  Oorsey,  a*  early  as 
March,  1807,  in  consequence  of  which  order  Vail 
Wyck  and  Dorsey,  who  sold  the  property  at  auction, 
under  the  Marshal's  directions,  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  part  belonging  to  Tagart  &  Caldwell,  upon 
an  understanding  to  keep  it,  if  the  vessel  andiargo 
were  acquitted,  but  to  return  it  in  case  of  a  different 
issue.  That  the  other  moiety  of  the  proceeds  was 
paid  on  the  6th  of  April,  1809,  which  was  pre- 
vious to  the  filing  of  the  mandate  in  the  Court 
below,  by  the  Marshal,  to  the  present  appel- 
lant, as  appears  by  his  receipt  of  that  date,  and 
which  expresses  the  sum  therein  mentioned,  to  be 
for  bis  one  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
schooner  Collector  and  cargo.  The  Marshal  died, 
pending  the  proceedings,  and  they  were  revived 
against  his  executors. 

jWnNvysst.     Mr.  Mitchell,  for  the  appellant  and   claimant, 
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(1.)  stated,  that  this  was  not  a  motion  in  the  Court  be-       i  bsi. 


Tb»>  Col-* 


low,  for  a  rale  against  the  Marshal,  to  lay  the  foun 
dation  for  an  attachment,  but  a  proceeding  in  the  **?*<». 
nature  of  an  original  libel,  to  give  effect  to  the  sen- 
tence of  this  Court,  as  another  Court  of  Admiralty, 
in  the  former  cause.  That  the  District  Court  has 
jurisdiction  to  sustain  such  a  libel  or  petition,  found- 
ed upon  the  sentences  of  foreign  Courts,  and  a  for- 
tiori of  our  own,  appears  by  numerous  authorities/ 
The  mandate  from  this  Court  was  properly  filed  in 
the  District  Court,  because  if  the  proceeds  were  to 
be  considered  as  in  Court  at  all,  the}  were  in  that 
Court.  They  remained  in  that  Court,  notwithstand- 
ing the  appeal,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  proper  tri- 
bunal to  execute  the  decree  of  restitution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  English  practice  in  proceedings  in  rem, 
the.  thing  in  controversy  does  not  follow  the  suit  into 
the  Coqrt  of  Appeals,  but  remains  in  that  where  the 
proceeding  was  originally  commenced.1  This  is 
also  the  law  of  our  own  country/  The  ground  of 
complaint  here  is,  that  the  proceeds  have  not  been 
brought  into  the  registry,  in  pursuance  of  the  inter- 
locutory decree  of  the  District  Court,  which  is  the 
only  tribunal  competent  to  vindicate  its  own  decrees. 
The  Circuit  Court  has  no  original  jurisdiction  in 

a  Penhallow  ?•  Doane,  3  DalL  54.  97.  118.  Jennings  v. 
Carton,  2  Cra»ck9  21.  Livingston  v.  M'Kenzie,  3  Term  Rep. 
323.  Note.  Smart  v.  Wolff,  3  Term  Rep.  329.  2  Bro.  Civ. 
and  Aim.  Law,  120.  7  Fez.  jun.  593.  Camden  v.  Home, 
1  Term  Rep.  385.  395. 

b  2  Bro.  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  405. 

e  Jennings  r.  Carson,  2  Crunch,  21. 
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1821.      Admiralty  and  Maritime  cases,  and  cannot  redress  a 
violation  of  the  orders  of  the  District  Court.    The 
object  of  the  present  application,  is  not  merely  to 
compel  the  payment  of  the  proceeds  into  Court,  but 
to  obtain  payment  of  money  out  of  Court,  which  re- 
quires the  solemnity  of  a  petition  analogous  to  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  in  a  similar  case.    Lord 
Eldon  would  never  suffer  money  to  be  paid  out  of 
Court  on  motion,  but  put  the  party  to  his  petition, 
stating  his  rights,  which  would  thus  appear  on  the 
records  of  the  Court  at  any  distance  of  time ;  and 
this  practice  was  approved  and  adopted  by  Lord 
Erskine/    (2.)  The  claimant  insists  upon  his  lien 
as  part  owner  and  ship's  husband,  on  the  voyage  in 
which  she  was  seised,  for  advances  made  by  him,  be* 
sides  his  absolute  right  in  one  moiety/    It  is  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  that  where  property  is  taken 
out  of  the  bands  of  a  party,  in  invitum,  and  by  legal 
process,  the  law  will  retain  all  his  liens,  and  return 
it  to  him,  stilf  subject  to  them,  as  before/    It  is  true, 
that  a  person  holding  a  dormant  title,  who  stands  by 
and  witnesses  a  sale  to  another,  is  guilty  of  fraud  ; 
but  if  this  lien  be  an  equity  raised  by  law,  and  not  by 
the  act  of  the  parties,  it  requires  no  notice.    The 
receipt  of  part  out  of  the  registry  of  a  Court  of 
Admiralty,  is  no  bar  or  prejudice  to  the  residue  of 
the  claim,  but  the  party  may  afterwards  file  his  libel, 
and  have  a  monition  for  the  further  sum  due/    The 

a  S  Fez.jun.  393. 

h  Abbott  an  Shipp.  114.  Story* $  ed. 

r.  Wilson  r.  Kymer,  VMaul.  *  Sdw.  157.  163. 

<?  Byincr  v.  Atkjns,  I  H.  Bl.  1C7. 
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Marshal  has  not  done  fab  duty  under  the  interlocu-       lati. 
tory  decree,  directing  bim  to  bring  the  money  into    ^^^ 
Court    We  do  not  insist  on  an  actual  delivery  to      lector. 
the  register,  in  facie  curia,  but  that  the  specific  pro- 
ceeds should  be  separated  from  all  other  property, 
so.  that  the  decree  of  the  Court  shall  act  upon  it, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  concurring  will  of  the 
officer.    The  property  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  private  funds  of  the  officer,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  and  recovered,  if  he  absconds ;  or  if 
he  dies,  will  be  subject  to  a  distribution  of  assets  in 
the  hands  of  his  personal  representative/    In  this 
case,  the  executor  is  liable,  not  as  for  a  tort,  but  to 
restore  funds  which  are  not  assets  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Wheaton,  contra,  (1.)  in- 
sisted, that  the  cases  cited  on  the  other  side,  of  Jen- 
nings v.  Carson,'  and  Penhalloto  v.  Doane,'  were 
proceedings  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Continental 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  ;t  simi- 
lar in  their  nature  to  those  cases  in  England,  where 
the  prise  commissions  to  certain  Vice-Admiralty 
Courts  had  expired,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  to  carry  into  effect  their 
decrees.4  In  the  cases  cited,  the  District  Court  had 
jurisdiction,  becguse  it  is  a  Court  of  Prize  of  the 
first  resort,  with  all  tin  powers  of  the  English  High 

a  The  Princetsa  and  La  Reine  Elizabeth,  £  Rob.  31. 

b  2  Cranch,  21. 

c  3  DaU.  54. 

d  The  Picimento,  4  Rob.  360. 
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mi.  Court  of  Admiralty  inherent  in  it ;  and  the  proceed- 
ing could  be  commenced  no  where  else,  because  it  is 
the  only  Court  of  original  prize  jurisdiction.  But 
the  present  case  is  a  proceeding  under  the  judiciary 
act,  where  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  execute  its 
own  decrees,  but  sends  its  mandate  to  the  Circuit, 
and  not  to  the  District  Court;  and  the  Circuit 
Court  must,  therefore,  execute  the  mandate,  and  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  of  the  property.  The  property 
follows  the  cause  into  the  Circuit,  but  not  into  the 
Supreme  Court  (2.)  Here  the  distribution,  though 
irregularly  made  by  the  Marshal,  without  the  special 
direction  of  the  Court,  is  precisely  what  the  Court 
would  have  made  upon  an  application.  It  is  a  rule 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  restore,  or  to  condemn, 
the  gross  tangible  property,  without  regard  to  any 
liens  which  parties  other  than  the  general  owners 
may  have  upon  it.  So  that  if  the  Court  had  now 
to  pronounce  the  distribution  of  the  property,  it 
would  not  enter  into  tbese  minute  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  claims  of  the  part  owners  against  each  other, 
but  leave  them  to  their  remedy  at  common  law  or  in 
equity.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Jefferson*  Sir  W. 
Scott  refused  to  sever  the  share  of  a  bankrupt  part- 
ner in  favour  of  his  assignees,  but  restored  the  pro- 
perty in  soliduin,  leaving  the  assignees  to  their  re- 
medy in  the  proper  forum.  (3.)  But  supposing  the 
Court  would  interfere  to  protect  the  pretended  lien, 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  existence  ;  or  if  it  ever  exist- 
ed, it  has  been  waived,  and  the  distribution  made 

a  1  Rob.  323. 
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with  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  interested.  The  mi. 
appellant  has  received  his  moiety  of  the  gross  pro-  ^[C^J' 
perty.  And  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  personal  re-  lector. 
presentative  of  the  deceased  Marshal  is  not  liable  in 
this  form.  The  regular  course  would  be  to  proceed 
against  the  Marshal  himself,  by  motion,  and  a  rule 
directing  him  to  bring  the  money  i  ito  Court.  But 
this  proceeding  could  not  be  continued  against  his 
executors.  The  provisions  of  the  judiciary  act  re- 
lative to  the  revival  of  suits,  do  not  apply  to  this 
proceeding,  because  it  cannot,  upon  general  prin- 
ciples of  admiralty  law  and  practice,  be  continued 
against  the  personal  representatives  of  the  officer. 
If  it  could  be  revived  against  tbem,  the  relation  of 
their  testator  with  the  Court,  as  an  officer,  would 
cease,  and  it  would  become  a  common  debt,  subject 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  administration. 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  am  m 
the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  facts,  proceeded  as 
follows :  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  novel  and 
extraordinary  proceeding.  The  Marshal,  probably, 
without  any  improper  views,  or  an  intention  of 
making  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
disobeys  the  order  of  the  Judge,  and  instead  of  de- 
positing them  in  the  registry  of  the  Court,  keeps 
them  under  his  own  control,  and  finally  distributes 
them  among  the  parties  without  any  direction  of  the 
Court  on  the  subject  This  was  a  great  irregulari- 
ty, but  the  owners  of  the  schooner  Collector  and 
cargo  have  no  right  at  this  day  to  complain  of  it 
They  were  early  apprised  of  the  situation  of  their 

V<*.VI.  te 
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1891.  property.  Two  of  them  gave  au  order  on  the  Mar- 
Tb9  Co|b  sbal  for  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds  before  any 
sale  had  taken  place ;  and  the  other,  who  is  the  pre- 
sent appellant,  re  jeived  of  the  Marshal  his  share 
before  the  sentence  of  reversal,  which  was  pro- 
nounced here,  had  been  made  known  to  the  Court 
below.  After  this  ratification,  or  sanction,  on  their 
part,  of  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  Marshal,  neither 
of  them  ought  now  to  be  permitted  to  seek  any  other 
redress  from  him.  Before  any  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  by  the  Marshal,  they  might  have  applied 
to  the  Court  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  order,  as  it 
regarded  the  bringing  of  them  into  Court,  and  then 
have  had  their  respective  pretensions  adjudicated  by 
the  Court  itself.  Not  having  proceeded  in  this 
manner,  the  District  Court,  if  it  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  could  not  now,  without  great  danger  of  do- 
ing injustice,  interfere  in  this  business.  Whatever 
notice  it  might  have  taken  of  the  lien,  which  is  now 
set  up  by  the  appellant,  on  a  part  of  these  proceeds 
beyond  his  moiety,  if  the  proceeds  were  still  in  that 
Court,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  Marshal 
ought  now  to  be  rendered  liable  to  the  appellant  for 
them,  there  being  nothing  like  satisfactory  proof^ 
that  he  had  notice  of  such  a  claim  when  the  appel- 
lant toolT  from  him  his  moiety,  nor  until  long  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  whole  of  the  property.  Under 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  Court  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  appellant,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  is  not  entitled,  on  the  merits,  to  any  relief 
against  the  Marshal    But  the  Court  is  further  of 
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opinion,  that  the  proceeding  on  the  present  petition,       1821. 
and  that  in  the  District  Court,  was  coram  nonjudice.    IJhTcdk 

By  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  District  )«>tor. 
Court  to  a  Circuit  Court, 'the  latter  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  the  cause,  and  executes  its  own  judgment 
without  any  intervention  of  the  former.  It  is  fit, 
therefore,  tha  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  if  it 
have  been  converted  into  money,  should  follow  the 
appeal  into  the  Circuit  Court,  and  be  deposited  in 
such  bank,  or  other  place,  as  it  may  direct,  there  to 
remain,  subject  to  the  disposition  and  direction  of 
the  Circuit  Court.  And  if  the  property  at  the  time 
of  the  appeal  remain  in  specie  in  the  Marshal's  cus- 
tody, and  any  order  or  direction  shall  become  neces- 
sary for  its  sale  or  preservation  after  an  appeal,  such 
order  must  emanate  from  the  Circuit  Court  But  if 
a  further  appeal  be  had  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
property,  or  its  proceeds,  will  still  continue  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  because  the  Supreme  Court,  in  such 
cases,  does  not  execute  its  own  judgments,  but  sends 
a  special  mandate  to  the  Circuit  Court  to  award  exe- 
cution thereon. 

The  proceeds,  therefore,  of  the  Collector  and 
cargo,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  present  petition  and 
libel,  even  if  the  order  of  the  District  Court  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  had  been  complied  with,  could  not, 
after  the  appeal,  be  regarded  as  in,  or  under,  the 
control  of  the  District  Court,  which  was,  therefore, 
incompetent,  when  this  petition  was  filed,  to  make 
any  order  respecting  them. 

Sentence  affirmed,  with  costs. 


r. 
Dunn. 
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1121. 

(Cohstitutiohai,  Law.) 

Anderson  v.  Dunn. 

Tom  action  of  trespass  against  the  8crgcant,at  Arms  of  the  gouoi  of 
Repfeeontatires  of  the  United  States,  lor  in  small  end  battery 
end  false  imprisonment,  it  n  e  lege!  justification  end  her,  to  plead* 
the!  m  Coofreei  wee  held  end  sitting,  derinf  the  period  of  the  tres- 
passes complained  of,  end  that  the  House  of  Kepresentatnret  had 
resohed  that  the  pbintuThed  been  guilty  of  e  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  end  of  e  high  oootempi  of  the  dignity  end  au- 
thority of  the  tame;  end  bad  ordered  that  the  Speaker  should  issue 
his  warrant  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  commanding  him  to  take  the 
plaintiff  into  custody,  wbererer  to  be  found,  and  to  bare  him  before 
the  said  House,  to  answer  to  the  said  charge;  and  that  the  Speaker 
did  accordingly  issue  such  a  warrant,  reciting  the  said  resolution 
and  order,  and  commanding  the  8ergeant  at  Arms  to  take  the  plain- 
tiff into  custody,  Ac.  enddelhrered  the  said  warrant  to  the  defend- 
ant: By  virtue  of  which  warrant  the  defendant  arrested  the  plain* 
ti&>  and  conveyed  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  be  was  beard 
in  his  defence,  touching  the  matter  of  the  said  charge,  and  the  exa- 
mination being  adjourned  from  day  to  day.  and  the  House  baring 
ordered  tne  plaintiff  to  be  detained  in  custody,  he  was  accordingly 
detained  by  the  defendant,  until  he  was  finally  adjudged  to  be 
*  guilty,  and  convicted  of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  ordered  to  be 
forthwith  brought  to  the  bar,  and  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker, 
and  then  discharged  from  custody;  and  after  being  thus  rtpri- 
,  was  actually  discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  sJore- 


Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass,  brought  in  the 
Court  below,  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  against  the  de- 
fendant in  error,  for  an  assault  and  lottery,  and  false 
imprisonment:  to  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  and  a  special  plea  of  justification.  The 
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plaintiff  demurred  generally  to  the  special  plea,  mi. 
which  was  adjudged  good,  and  the  demurrer  over- 
ruled :  and  judgment  upon  such  demurrer  was  enter- 
ed for  the  defendant,  and  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  plaintiff.  The  question  arising  upon  the  demur- 
rer will  be  best  explained  by  giving  the  defendant's 
plea  at  large,  a*  pleaded  and  adjudged  good  upon 
general  demurrer,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  viz. : 
.  And  the  said  Thomas,  by  the  leave  of  the  Court 
here  first  had,  further  defends  the  force  and  injury, 
when,  &c  And  as  to  the  coming  ^vith  force  and 
arms,  or  whatsoever  is  against  the  peace ;  and  also 
as  to  the  assaulting,  beating,  bruising,  battering,  and 
ill-treating  of  the  said  John,  in  manner  and  form  as 
the  said  John,  in  his  said  declaration,  hath  above  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  the  said  Thomas  saith  that  he  is 
not  guilty  thereof;  and  of  this  he,  as  before,  puts 
himself  upon  the  country :  And  as  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  said  John,  and  the  keeping  and  detain- 
ing him  in  confinement,  at  the  time  in  the  said  decla- 
ration mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  said  eighth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen,  and  for  the  space  of  two  months  in  the  said 
declaration  mentioned,  the  said  Thomas  saith,  that 
the-said  John  ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  ac- 
tion aforesaid  against  him,  because  he  saith  that 
long  before  and  at  the  said  time  when,  fee.  in  the 
introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  during  all 
the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned,  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  holden  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  aforesaid,  and  was  then  and  there, 
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1821.  and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  assembled  and  sit- 
ting ;  and  that  long  before  and  at  the  time  when,  &c 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  du- 
ring all  the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned, 
be  the  said  Thomas  was,  and  yet  is,  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  (then  and 
there  being  one  of  the  Houses  whereof  the  said  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  consisted)  and  by  virtue  of 
his  said  office,  and  by  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the 
standing  rules  and  orders  ordained  and  established  by 
the  said  House  for  the  determining  of  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  said  House,  and  of  the  said  Con- 
gress, was  then  and  there,  and  during  all  the  time 
aforesaid,  and  yet  is  duly  authorized  and  required, 
amongst  other  things,  to  execute  the  commands  of 
the  said  House,  from  time  to  time,  together  with  all 
such  process  issued  by  authority  thereof,  as  shall  be 
directed  to  him  by  the  Speaker  of  the  said  House : 
and  that  long  before,  and  sit  the  time  when,  &c.  in 
the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and  during 
all  the  time  io  the  declaration  mentioned,  one  Henry 
Clay  was,  and  yet  is,  the  Speaker  of  the  said  House 
of  Representatives,  and  by  virtue  of  bis  said  office, 
and  by  the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and 
orders  as  aforesaid,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of 
such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there, 
and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  was  and  yet  is, 
amongst  other  things,  duly  authorized  and  required 
to  subscribe  with  his  proper  hand,  and  to  seal  with 
his  seal,  all  writs,  warrants,  and  subpoenas  issued  by 
order  of  the  said  House :  and  that  long  before  and 
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at  the  time  when,  &a  in  the  introduction  of  this  issi. 
plea  mentioned,  and  during  all  the  time  in  the  said 
dedftrfetion  mentioned,  one  Thomas  Dougherty  wasj 
and  jet  is,  the  Clerk  of  the  said  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  by  virtue  of  his  said  office,  and  by 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
ders as  aforesaid,  and  by  the  force  and  effect  of  such 
laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there,  and 
during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  was  and  yet  is,  amongst 
other  things,  duly  authorized  and  required  to  attest 
and  subscribe  with  bis  proper  hand,  all  such  writs, 
warrants,  and  subpoenas  issued  by  order  of  the  said 
house :  and  that  long  before,  and  at  the  time  when, 
kc  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  and 
during  all  the  time  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned, 
and  ever  since,  it  was  and  yet  is,  amongst  other 
things,  ordained,  established,  and  practised,  by  and 
under  such  standing  rules  and  orders  as  aforesaid, 
and  such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  that  all 
writs,  warrants,  subpoenas,  and  other  process  issued 
by  order  of  the  said  House,  shall  be  under  the  band 
and  seal  of  the  said  Speaker  of  the  said  House,  and 
attested  by  the  said  Clerk  of  the  said  House ;  and 
so  being  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Speaker, 
and  attested  by  the  said  Clerk  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
executed,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the 
same,  by  the  said  Sergeant  at  Arms :  And  the  said 
Thomas,  the  defendant,  further  saitb,  that  the  said 
Henry  Clay,  so  being  such  Speaker  of  the  said 
House  of  Representatives  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said 
Thomas  Dougherty,  so  being  such  Clerk  of  the 
same  House  aa  aforesaid,  and  he  the  said  defendant, 
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i«.  so  being  such  Sergeant  at  Anns  of  the  same  Home 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  Congress,  so  being  assem- 
bled and  sitting  as  aforesaid,  heretofore  and  before 
the  said  time  when,  &c.  in  the  introduction  of  this 
plea  mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  Washington  aforesaid, 
in  the  county  and  district  aforesaid,  it  was,  in  and 
by  the  said  House,  for  good  and  sufficient  cause  to 
the  same  appearing,  resolved  and  ordered,  pursuant 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
'ders  so  ordained  and  established  as  aforesaid,  and 
according  to  the  force  and  effect  of  such  laws  and 
customs  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said  John  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  said  House, 
and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  same ;  wherefore,  it  was  then  and  there,  in 
and  by  the  said  house,  further  resolved  and  ordered, 
in  the  like  pursuance  of  such  standing  rules  and  or- 
ders as  aforesaid,  and  of  such  laws  and  customs  as 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  Speaker,  should  forthwith 
issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
commanding  him  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  John,  wherever  to  be  found,  and  the  same 
forthwith  to  have  before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar 
thereof,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  thtf  said  charge, 
&c  as  by  the  journal,  record,  and  proceedings  of  the 
said  resolutions  and  order  in  the  said  House  remain- 
ing, reference  being  thereto  bag,  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear. Whereupon,  the  said  Hewy  Clay,  so  being 
such  Speaker  as  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  such 
standing  rules  and  orders  as  aforesaid,  and  accord- 
ing to  such  laws  and  customs  as  aforesaid,  did,  for 
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the  execution  of  tbe  resolutions  and  order  aforesaid,  issi. 
afterwards,  and  before  the  time  when,  &c  in  the*  in- 
troduction of  this  plea  mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the  said 
seventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at 
Washington  aforesaid,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  as 
such  Speaker  as  aforesaid,  duly  make  and  issue  bis 
certain  warrant,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  duly  di- 
rected to  the  said  Thomas,  the  defendant,  as  such 
Sergeant  at  Arms  as  aforesaid,  (to  whom,  so  being 
such  Sergeant  at  Arms  as  aforesaid,  the  execution  of 
such  warrant  then  and  there  belonged,)  and  by  the 
said  Thomas  Dougherty,  so  being  such  Clerk  as 
aforesaid ;  in  and  by  said  warrant,  reciting  that  the 
said  House  of  Representatives  had,  that  day,  resolved 
and  adjudged,  that  the  said  John  Anderson  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  said 
House,  and  of  a  high  contempt  of  its  dignity  and 
authority  ;  and  that  tbe  said  House  had  thereupon 
ordered  the  said  Speaker  to  issue  his  warrant,  direct- 
ed to  the  said  Sergeant  at  Arms,  commanding  him, 
tbe  said  Sergeant,  to  take  into  custody  the  body  of 
the  said  John  Anderson,  wherever  to  be  found,  and 
the  same  forthwith  to  have  before  tbe  said  Houses 
at  the  bar  thereof,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  tbe 
said  charge ;  therefore,  it  was  required  that  the  said 
Thomas,  the  defendant,  as  such  Sergeant  as  afore- 
said, should  take  into  his  costody  the  body  of  the 
said  John  Anderson,  and  then  forthwith  to  bring 
him  before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof,  tb$u 
and  there  to  answer  to  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  to 
)>e  dealt  with  by  the  said  House,  according  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States :  and  said 
Vol.  VI.  S7 
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i82i.  Henry  Clay,  so  being  such  Speaker  as  aforesaid, 
then  and  there,  and  before  the  said  time  when,  be 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  delivered 
the  said  warrant  to  the  said  Thomas,  so  being  such 
Sergeant  as  aforesaid,  to  be  extorted  in  due  form  of 
law.  By  virtue,  and  in  execution  of  which  said  war- 
rant, the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as  afore- 
said, afterwards,  to  wit,  at  the  said  time  when,  be 
in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  act  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  in  order  to  arrest  tile  said  John, 
and  convey  him  in  custody  to  the  bar  of  the  said 
House,  to  answer  to  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  said  House,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience 
to  the  resolutions  and  order  aforesaid,  and  to  the  te- 
nor and  effect  of  the  said  warrant,  so  issued  as  afore- 
said, wept  to  the  said  John,  and  then  and  there  gent- 
ly laid  his  hands  on  the  said  John  to  arrest  him,  and 
did  thai  and  there  arrest  him  by  bis  body,  and  take 
him  into  custody,  and  did  then  forthwith  convey 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  said  House,  as  it  was  lawful 
for  the  said  Thomas  to  do  for  the  cause  aforesaid : 
mid  thereupon  such  pibceedings  were  had,  in  and  by 
the  said  House,  that  the  said  John  was  then  and 
there  forthwith  duly  ekamined,  and  heard  in  his  de- 
fence, before  the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof, 
touching  the  matter  of  the  said  charge ;  and  that 
such  examination  was,  in  and  by  the  said  House, 
and  by  the  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  same,  duly 
adjourned  and  continued  from  day  to  day,  from  the 
said  time  when,  kc  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea 
mentioned,  until  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the 
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year  aforesaid ;  which  said  examinations  were  then  iati. 
so  adjourned  and  continued,  as  aforesaid,  from  ne- 
cessity, in  order  to  go  through  and  conclude  the  ex- 
amination and  defence  of  the  said  John,  touching  the 
matter  of  the  said  charge,  before  the  said  House ; 
neither  the  said  examination,  nor  the  said  defence, 
having  been  finished  or  concluded  before  the  day 
last  aforesaid :  during  all  which  time,  to  wit,  from 
the  said  time  when,  &c  in  the  introduction  of  this 
plea  mentioned,  until  the  day  last  aforesaid,  it  was, 
in  and  by  the  said  House,  duly  resolved  and  ordered, 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  said  examination  was  ad- 
journed and  continued  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
John  should  be  remanded,  kept,  and  detained  in  the 
custody  of  the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as 
aforesaid,  by  virtue  and  in  execution  of  the  said 
warrant,  in  order  to  have  such  bis  examinations  and 
defence  finished  and  concluded,  in  due  form ;  and 
the  said  Thomas,  as  such  Sergeant  as  aforesaid,  af- 
terwards, to  wit,  at  and  from  the  said  time  when, 
&c  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  mentioned,  und! 
the  said  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, did,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  mentioned  resolu- 
tions and  orders  of  said  House,  and  by  virtue,  and  in 
execution  of  the  said  warrant,  keep  and  detain  the 
said  John  in  custody  as  aforesaid,  and  him  did  bring 
and  have,  from  day  to  day,  during  the  said  time,  be- 
fore the  said  House,  at  the  bar  thereof,  in  order  to  un- 
dergo such  examinations  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  heard 
in  his  defence  aforesaid,  touching  the  matter  of  the 
said  charge,  to  wit,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  in  the 
county  aforesaid,  as  it  was  also  lawful  for  him,  the 
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18*1.       said  Thomas,  to  do  for  the  cause  aforesaid :  and 
thereupon  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  said  last  men- 
tioned sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, such  further  proceedings  were  had  imand  by 
th   sard  House,  that  it  was  then  and  there  finally  re- 
solved and  adjudged,  in  and  by  the  said  House,  that 
the  said  John  was  guilty,  and  convict  of  the  charge 
aforesaid,  in  the  form  aforesaid ;  and  that  he  be 
forthwith  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  said  House,  and 
there  reprimanded  by  the  said  Speaker,  for  the  out- 
rage by  the  said  John  committed,  and  then  that  he 
be  forthwith  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  said 
Sergeant  at  Arms :  and  thereupon  the  said  John  was 
then  and  there,  in  pursuance  of  the  last  mentioned 
resolutions,  order,  and  judgment,  forthwith  repri- 
manded by  the  said  Speaker,  and  then  forthwith 
discharged  from  the  arrest  and  custody  atoresaid ; 
as  by  the  journals,  record,  and  proceedings  of'  the 
said  resolutions,  orders,   and  judgment  in  the  said 
House  remaining,  reference  being  thereto  had,  will 
more  fully  appear :  which  are  the  same  several  sup- 
posed trespasses  in  the  introduction  of  this  plea  men* 
tioned,  and  whereof  the  said  John  hath,  above  in  Jlis 
said,  declaration,  complained  against  the  said  Tho- 
mas, and  not  other  or  different :  With  this,  that  the 
said  Thomas  doth  aver  that  the  said  John,  the  now 
plaintiff,  and  the  said  John  Anderson,  in  the  said 
resolutions,  orders,  warrant,  and  judgment  respec- 
tively mentioned,  was,  and  is,  one  and  the  same  per- 
son :  and  that  at  the  said  several  times  in  this  plea 
mentioned,  and  during  all  the  time  therein  men- 
tioned, the  said  Congress  of  the  United*  States  was 
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rambled  and  sitting,  to  wit,  at  Washington  afore-      issi. 
said,  in  the  county  aforesaid :  and  this*  the  said  Tho- 
mas is  ready  to  Verify:  Wherefore  he  prays  judg- 
ment, if  the  said  John  ought  to  have  or  maintain  his 
aforesaid  action  thereof  against  him,  &c 

Mr.  Hattj  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  made  three  F»nmy9M. 
points. 

1.  That  the  House  of  Representatives  had  no  au- 
thority to  issue  the  warrant 

2.  That  the  warrant  is  illegal  on  the  face  of  it. 

3.  That  in  either  case,  it  is  no  justification  to  the 
officer  who  executed  it 

•  1.  If  the  house  had  authority,  it  must  be  either  in 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of 
usage  and  precedent,  or  as  inherent  in,  and  inciden- 
tal to*  legislative  bodies.  In  the  Constitution  there 
are  but  two  clauses  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose.  The  first  article,  section  eight,  enables 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  powers  expressly  given. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  this  merely  authorizes  the 
Legislature  collectively,  not  one  House  separately, 
to  pass  certain  laws,  not  mere  occasional  sentences. 
And  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United  States,  be- 
ing in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  sovereign  States, 
must  be  construed  strictly/  Tor  the  same  reasons, 
the  authority  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings, (art.  1.  sec  5.)  cannot  be  construed  to  operate 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  House,  except  on  its  own 

0  t  Man.  R*p.  146. 
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1*21.  members,  and  its  officers.  It  ia  observable,  also, 
that  this  authority  is  coupled  with  an  authority  to 
punish  its  members  for  misbehaviour,  and  to  expel  a 
member.  It  is  a  rule  of  construction,  that  the  text 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  context ; 
but  the  context,  viz.  the  power  to  punish  and  to  ex- 
pel, relates  solely  to  the  internal  polity  and  economy 
of  the  House.  The  authority  b  to  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings,  not  the  proceedings  them- 
selves, for  these  are  determined  by  the  Constitution 
itself  in  the  first  article.  The  fifth  section  of  the 
first  article,  authorizes  the  House  to  punish  its  mem- 
bers; et  enumeraiio  unius  est  ezclusio  alterius.  The 
power  of  issuing  warrants  is  manifestly  judicial. 
This  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom.  The  Constitu- 
tion ordains,  that  the  judicial  power  (which  is  equi- 
valent to  aH  the  judicial  power)  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  other  inferior  Courts, 
(art;  3.  sec,  1.)  Thus,  the  right  of  the  Courts  to 
exercise  such  a  power,  is  exclusive,  and  an  assump- 
tion of  it  by  any  other  department,  is  an  usurpation. 
Nor  can  the  authority  be  inferred  from  usage  and 
precedent  These  must  be,  either  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  British 
Parliament  On  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, are  found  the  cases  of  Randal  and 
Whitney,  and  two  others.  On  those  of  the  Senate, 
is  the  case  of  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  &c.  Shall 
we  be  told,  that  these  proceedings  were  acquiesced 
in  ?  The  want  of  spirit  in  the  individual  to  resist 
oppression,  cannot  fairly  be  construed  into  acquies- 
cence on  the  part  of  the  public ;  since  that  resistance 
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could  be  made  only  by  the  person  immediately  af-  issi. 
fected.  As  to  the  usage  of  the  State  Legislatures,  it 
is  either  under  colour  of  their  unlimited  powers,  of 
express  provisions  in  their  Constitution,  or  of  the 
common  law  and  the  usage  of  Parliament  In  this 
case,  unlimited  powers  and  express  provision  are  not 
pretended ;  the  penal  code  of  the  common  law  is  no 
part  of  the  federal  system.  Is,  then,  the  authority 
incident  to  legislative  bodies  ?  An  incident  is  de- 
fined, "  a  thing  necessarily  depending  upon,  or  ap- 
pertaining to,  another  that  is  more  worthy,  or  prin- 
cipal." So  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
(art.  1.  sec.  8.)  when  regulating  the  incidental 
powers  of  Congress,  authorizes  it  to  make  such 
law  only  as  may  be  "  necessary"  to  effectuate  the 
express  powers.  Necessity f  then,  is  the  criterion  of 
incident  But  is  a  power  to  punish  the  offer  of  a 
bribe  beyond  the  verge  of  the  House  necessary  ta 
enable  Congress  to  perform  its  duties  ?  The  impu- 
nity of  the  offence  being  the  only  possible  reason  of 
the  necessity^  if  the  offender  may  be  adequately 
punished  by  the  Courts  of  justice  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  supposed  necessity  ceases. 
Bribery  of  a  member  of  Congress  is  punishable  in 
the  State  Courts,  and  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law.  Redress  may  also  be  had  before  the 
same  tribunals,  in  case  of  the  battery  or  libel  of  a 
member ;  and  if  the  existing  remedies  be  insufficient, 
an  act  of  Congress  may  be  made  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. And  though  the  ordinary  remedies  should 
not  reach  every  possible  case,  it  is  a  rule,  that  "  if  the 
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isst  words  of  a  itatate  do  not  extend  to  a  mischief  which 
rprely  occurs,  they  shall  not,  by  an  equitable  con- 
struction* be  extended  to  that  mischief;  but  itfe  a 
casus  omissus ;  and  the  objects  of  statutes,  are  mis- 
chiefs,  qu&Jraquentius  ascidunL"*  ft  is  evident,  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  deemed  it  mote  pru- 
dent to  leave  such  mere  possible  mischiefs  unprovid- 
ed for,  than  to  incur  a  certain  evil  by  vesting  an  ex- 
traordinary and  dangerolis  prerogative  for  their  sup- 
pression* 

2.  The  warrant  is  illegal  on  the  face  of  it  By 
the  fourth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, it  is  provided,  that  '( no  warrant  shall  issue 
but  on  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion." Thus,  are  prohibited,  off  warrants  which  do 
not  rest  on  oath,  and  on  probable  cause.  But  it  is 
no  less  necessary,  that  the  warrant  should  recite  the 
cause  in  special  and  the  oath.  The  Constitution  is 
not  satisfied  with  "a  cause9'  so  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, as  "  high  contempt  and  breach  of  privilege." 
When  it  adopts  a -term  from  the  common  law,  it 
adopts,  also,  the  law  regulating  its  incidents  and  pro- 
perties, unless  repugnant  to  that  instrument  Now, 
what  are  the  incidents  and  properties  of  a  warrant  at 
common  law?  It  is  said  by  Dalton,  that  u  the 
warrant  ought  to  contain  the  special  cause  and  mat- 
let  whereupon  it  is  granted.'1* 

3.  If  there  be  either  a  defect  of  authority  in  the 
House,  or  illegality  in  the  warrant,  it  is  no  justifica- 
tion.   That  it  is  none  in  the  former  case,  has  long 

a  Vamgk.  373.  h  Dolt  on' s  Sktriff,  169. 
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since  been  settled  in  this  Court0    As  to  the  latter      issi. 
alternative  of  the  proposition,  the  constitution,  by 
prohibiting  an  act,  renders  it  void,  if  done ;  other- 
vise,  the  prohibition  were  nugatory.1    Thus,  the 
warrant  is  a  nullity.    The  rights  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  contempts,  have  been  considered  similar, 
and  equal  to  those  of  the  federal  Courts.    But  here 
we  must  recur,  again  to  the  maxim,  that  when  the 
constitution  adopts  a  term  from  the  common  law,  it 
adopts,  also,  its  incidents.    At  common  law,  the 
power  to  punish  contempt  is  incident  to   Courts. 
But  "  Congress,"' and  the  "  House  of  Representa* 
tires,"  being  terms  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
dan  derive  no  claims  through  it.    Courts  enforce  the 
laws ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  clothed  with  authori- 
ty to  compef  obedience  to  them :  whereas,  the  Le- 
gislature is  merely  deliberative.    But,  it  is  asked,  are 
the  members  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  in  a  man* 
ner  which  will  not  authorize  the  interference  of  a 
Court  ?    If  the  insolence  be  merely  by  words  or 
gestures,  not  amounting  to  slander  or  assault,  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  does  not  admit  of  its  pu- 
nishmetiL    Privilege  of  Congress  is  reduced  by  the 
sixth  section,  art.  1.  of  the  constitution,   to  ex- 
emption from  arrest,  and  freedom  of  speech.    From 
the  nature  of  the  enumerated  privileges,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sole  object  of  giving  them  was  to  prevent 
interruption  of  the  business  of  the  Houses,  not  to 
render  the  person  and  feelings  of  members  more 
sacred  than  those  of  other  citizens.    An  attempt  to 

a  Little  t.  Barrene,  8  Crane*,  179. 
b  4  Bl.  Comm.  491. 

v©*.  vr.  n 
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i89i.  bribe  a  member  may  be  made  in  Maine  or  Missouri. 
The  Speaker's  warrant  may  be  issued  on  a  mere 
allegation  without  oath,  commanding  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  arrest  the  accused  "  wherever  found? 
and  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  So  that  he 
may  be  dragged  from  the  extreme  of  the  Union,  to 
be  tried  by  a  legislative  body.  Yet  the  constitution 
(art  3.  sec  SL)  provides,  that  "  the  trial  of  all  crimes 
shall  be  by  jury ;  and  that  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  and  District  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted ;"  and,  also,  (art.  6.  amendments,)  that  u  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  an  infamous 
crime,  except  on  the  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury ;  nor  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law."  And  further,  that  "  in  all 
criminal  .prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  District"  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  the  case  at  bar,  with  these  provisions,  in 
order  to  perceive  tts  gross  injustice  and  illegality. 

The  Attorney- General  and  Mr.  Jones,  contra,  sta- 
ted, that  the  only  question  before  the  Court  was, 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives  could  exer- 
cise the  power  in  question,  either  as  incidental  to  its 
legislative,  or  its  judicial  capacity. 

1.  The  House  being  one  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
no  legislative  act  can  be  performed  without  its  con- 
currence, and  therefore  an  attack  upon  it,  is  an  at- 
tack upon  the  whole  Congress.  The  necessity  of 
self-defence  is  as  incidental  to  legislative,  as  to  judi- 
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cial  authority.    This  power  k  not  a  substantive  pro-      issi. 
vision  of  the  common  law  adopted  by  us ;  it  is  ra-    ^*^ 
ther  a  principle  of  universal  law  growing  out  of  the      ^j. 
natural  right  of  self-defence  belonging  to  all  persons. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  construc- 
tive contempts,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  as  a  ministerial  officer.    He  merelj 
executed  the  judgment  of  the  House,  pronouncing 
the  plaintiff  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  a 
high  contempt    It  was  confessedly  within  the  com- 
petency of  the  House  to  render  such  a  judgment  in 
some  cases :  such  as  that  of  a  direct  interruption  of 
its  proceedings  by  open  violence  within  the  walls. 
But  from  the  plea,  nan  constat,  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  offence  committed  by  the  plaintiff.    Nor  was 
it  necessary  that  the  plea  should  set  out  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  contempt    It  is  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  officer,  that  the  House  has  jurisdiction 
to  punish  contempts,  and  that  it  bad  adjudged  the 
plaintiff  guilty  of  a  contempt  The  power  of  punish- 
ing contempts  is  incidental  to  all  Courts  of  justice, 
and  even  to  the  most  inferior  magistrates,  when  in 
the  exercise  of  their  public  functions,  and  arises  out 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  which  renders 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  have  such  a  power. 
2.  Each  branch  of  the  Legislature  has  certain  pow- 
ers of  judicature  under  the  constitution,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  exclusive  power 
of  impeachment;  which  necessarily  involves   the 
authority  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  punishing  them  for  contempt     Even  Lord 
Holt,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the  extravagant  privi- 
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mi.      leges  of  Parliament,  admits  that  the  power  of  im> 
*£££    peacbment  rending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ne- 
v.        cessarily  involved  the  authority  of  committing  the 
accused,  and  of  punishing  contempts.4    The  powers 
of  judging  of  elections*  and  of  punishing  members 
for  disorderly  conduct,  necessarily  involves  all  the 
incidents  of  judicature.    Nothing  appears  upon  the 
face  of  the  record,  to  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  very  powers,  or  in  defence  of  the  ad- 
mitted privileges  of  the  House,  that  the  warrant  is- 
sued.   It  need  not  appear  on  the  (ace  of  the  warrant 
that  the  cause  out  of  which  the  contempt  grew',  was 
within  the  judicial  powers  of  the  house.    The  mere 
question  between  the  ministerial  officer  and  the  of- 
fender, is,  whether  the  warrant  was  issued  by  a 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  whether  he  has 
pursued  the  precept  in  the  manner  of  executing  it 
In  other  words,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the 
House  has,  in  any  case,  the  power  of  punishing  con- 
tempts.   If  it  has  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  peculiar  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  and  its  exercise  cannot  be  question- 
ed or  re-examined  elsewhere.    The  doctrine  is  set- 
tled and  established  in  this  Court,  that  the  grant  of 
the  powers  expressly  given  to  Congress  in  the  con- 
stitution, involves  all  the  incidental  powers  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  them  into  effect-*    And  the  ge- 
neral grant  of  judicial  powers  to  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  does  not  exclude  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  from  the  exercise  of  certain  por- 
ts Regiii*  t.  Patjr,  2  LordRaym.  1106. 
t  M'CnUodi  ?.  Maryland,  4  Whtai.  Rep.  316. 
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dons  of  judicial  authority.  The  different  depart-  mi. 
meats  of  the  government  could  not  be  divided  in  this 
exact,  artificial  manner.  .  They  all  run  into  each 
other.  Even  the  President,  though  his  functions  are 
principally  executive,  has  a  portion  of  legislative 
power ;  and  the  Congress  is  invested  with  certain 
portions  of  judicial  power.  The  whole  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  in  two  recent 
cases  in  England,  and  the  authorities  cited  on  the 
argument  of  those  cases,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  a  reference  to  them  on  the  present  occasion/ 

a  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  14  Eatt'$  Rip.  1.  Burdett  v.  Colmo, 
0..1S3.        ,  • 

In  these  cases,  the  pleas  by  the  Speaker  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Commons  justified  the  supposed  trespas- 
ses under  a  warrant  rtctltaf  a  resolution  of  the  House  that 
"  a  letter  signed  *  Sir  Francis  Burdett/  and  a  further  part  of  a 
paper  entitled,  *  Argument/  in  Cobbet's  Weekly  Register,  of 
Mafch  *4,  1814,  was  a  libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflect- 
ing on  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  that  House;  and  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  had  admitted  the  letter  and  argument  to 
have  been  printed  by  his  authority,  has  been  thereby  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House/'  and  that  it  was  there- 
upon ordered  by  the  House,  that  the  plaintiff,  for  his  said  of- 
fence, should  be  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  that  the  Speak- 
er should  issue  his  warrants  accordingly.  The  cases  were  car- 
ried from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.to  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, where  the  judgments  in  favour.of  the  defendants  were  af- 
firmed upon  the  same  grounds  stated  by  the  judges  of  the  K. 
B.  in  East's  Rep.  The  plaintiff,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having 
brought  a  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  cause  was 
argued  lor  him  by  Mr.  Bnmgkam  and  Mr.  Comrtnay,  in  the 
Session  of  1816—1817.  After  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  er- 
ror had  been  heard,  Lord  Elooh,  (Cb  )  proposed  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  tb*  counsel  for  the  defendants  should  not  be  heard, 
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^^  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  folly  establish  the 
doctrine  that  a  legislative  body  has,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  a  right  to  commit  persons  for  con- 

until  the  House  should  ha?e  received  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
on  the  following  question,  ?iz.  "  Whether,  if  the  Court  of  Com* 
moo  Pleas,  having  adjudged  an  act  to  be  a  contempt  of  Court, 
had  committed  for  the  contempt  under  a  warrant,  stating  such 
adjudication  generally,  without  the  particular  circumstances, 
and  the  matter  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  by  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  return  setting 
forth  the  warrant,  stating  such  adjudication  of  contempt  gene- 
rally ;  whether,  in  that  case,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would 
discharge  the  prisoner,  because  the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  contempt  arose,  were  not  set  forth  in 
the  warrant" 

The  question  being  banded  to  the  Judges,  and  they  having 
consulted  among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Riobakds  delivered  their  unanimous  opinion  that  in  such 
a  case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  not  liberate. 

Lord  Eldov,  (Ch.)  That  this  is  a  case  of  very  great  import- 
ance none  will  dispute :  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  do  not  think  it 
a  case  of  difficulty.  If  1  did,  I  should  be  anxious  to  hear  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  before  proceeding  to  judgment  But 
in  my  view  of  the  case,  considering  it  as  clear  in  law,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  have  the  power  of  committing  for  contempt ; 
that  this  was  a  commitment  for  contempt ;  that  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  contempt,  if  that  was  necessary,  was  sufficiently  set 
forth  in  the  warrant ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  objections, 
in  point  of  form,  have  not  been  sustained,  unless  any  other  no- 
ble Lord  should  express  a  wish  to  hear  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants, Ishallnow  move  that  the  judgments  in  the  Court  be- 
low be  affirmed. 


LotdEnsram.  When  this  matter  was  first  agitated,  I  under- 
stood that  the  House  <rf  Commons  intended  to  pursue  a  very 
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tempt,  in  breach  of  their  privileges ;  that  they  are       i82i 
the  exclusive  judges  whether  those  privileges  have 
been  violated  in  the  particular  instance ;  and  that 

different  coarse.  I  wm  therefore  alarmed.  I  expressed  my- 
■elf,  because  I  felt,  with  warmth.  I  have  changed  none  of  the 
•pinions  I  then  entertained ;  I  then  said  that  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons ought  to  be  jealous  of  such  privileges  as  were  necessary  for 
its  protection.  My  opinion  is,  that  these  privileges  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  upon  this  record  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  proceeding ;  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  like  any  other  subject,  putting  himself  on  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  fact,  and  pleading  a  justification  in  law  ;  for  this 
was  not  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  but  a  plea  in  bar.  This 
course  of  proceeding  gave  rise  to  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction; 
for  if  the  judgment  had  been  adverse  to  the  defendants,  the 
House  would  no  doubt  have  submitted.  It  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  House  of  Commons  to  suppose  that  it  would  not.  There- 
fore, by  this  judgment,  it  appears  that  it  is  the  law  which  pro- 
tects the  just  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  at 
the  rights  of  the  subject' 

The  case  has  been  argued  with  great  propriety  ;  but  it  waa 
contended  that  it  was  not  alleged  in  the  warrant  that  the  libel 
was  pnbluhtd  by  the  plaintiff.  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  paper 
was  printed  by  his  aw  .  ority.  And  if  I  send  a  manuscript  to  the 
printer  of  a  periodical  publication,  and  dp  not  restrain  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  it,  and  he  does  print  and  publish  it  in 
that  publication,  then  I  am  the  publisher.  The  word  reflect- 
ing, standing  by  itself,  would  not  be  sufficiently  distinct  But 
the  warrant  recites  that  the  letter  had  been  adjudged  to  be  a 
libellous  and  scandalous  paper,  reflecting  on  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  meaning  there 
must  be,  arraigning  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House. 

I,  myself,  while  I  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  com- 
mitted for  contempt,  in  a  case  in  which  a  pamphlet  was  sent  to 
me,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  partial  representation,  and  by 
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isti.      their  decisions  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  question- 
ed in  any  other  Court  or  place. 

3.  As  to  the  form  of  the  warrant,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  offence  particularly  in  the  warrant, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  party  see  whe- 
ther it  is  bailable  or  not/  But  this  was  only  a  war- 
rant to  arrest  the  plaintiff,  and  bring  him  before  the 
House ;  a  preliminary  proceeding  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  exercise  any  sort  of  jurisdiction  orer  the 
matter. 

Jfc"*  sdL  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  Notwithstanding  the  range  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  cause,  the  merits  of  \t  really  lie  in  a  very  limited 
compass.  The  pleadings  have  narrowed  them  down 
to  the  simple  inquiry,  whether  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  take  cognisance  of  contempts  com- 

flatteriag  the  Judge,  to  procure  a  different  species  of  judgment 
from  that  which  would  he  administered  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice.  I  .might  he  wrong,  hot  I  do  not  think  I  was.  The 
House  of  Commons,  whether  a  Court  or  not,  most,  like  every 
other  tribunal,  have  the  power  to  protect  itself  from  obttroc* 
tioo  and  insult,  and  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  character.  If 
the  dignity  of  the  law  is  not  sustained,  its  sun  is  set,  never  to  be 
lighted  up  again.  So  much  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say,  feel* 
ing  strongly  for  the  dignity  of  the  law ;  and  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  judges. 

The  counsel  were  called  in,  and  informed  that  the  Houae  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  hear  counsel  for  the  defendants.  And 
then,  without  further  proceeding,  the  judgments  of  the  Court 
below  were  affirmed.    $  Dom't  Pari.  Rep  165.  199. 

a  Chitty>$  Grit*.  Lamt  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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mitted  against  themselves,  under  any  circumstances?  mi. 
The  duress  complained  of  was  sustained  under  a 
warrant  issued  to  compel  the  party's  appearance, 
not  for  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment  for  an  of- 
fence committed.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
power  to  institute  a  prosecution  must  be  dependent 
upon  the  power  to  punish.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives possessed  no  authority  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt, the  initiating  process  issued  in  the  assertion  of 
that  authority  must  have  been  illegal ;  there  was  a 
want  of  jurisdiction  to  justify  it 

It  is  certainly  true*  that  there  is  no  power  given  by 
the  constitution  to  either  House  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts, except  when  committed  by  their  own  mem- 
bers. Nor  does  the  judicial  or  criminal  power  given 
to  die  United  States,  in  any  part,  expressly  extend 
to  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  contempt  of  either 
House,  or  any  one  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment Shall  We,  therefore,  decide,  that  no  such 
power  exists? 

It  is  true,  that  such  a  power,  if  it  exists,  must  be 
derived  from  implication,  and  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  our  institutions  are  hostile  to  the  exercise  of  im- 
plied powers.  Had  the  faculties  of  man  been  com- 
petent to  the  framing  of  a  system  of  government 
which  would  have  left  nothing  to  implication,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  effort  would  have  been 
made  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  .  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  that  ad- 
mirable instrument,' a  grant  of  powers  which  does 
not  draw  after  it  others,  not  expressed,  but  vital  to 
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i8ti.  tbeir  exercise ;  not  substantive  and  independent,  in- 
deed, but  auxiliary  and  subordinate* 

The  idea  is  Utopian,  that  government  can  exist 
without  leaving  the  exercise  of  discretion  some- 
where. Public  security  against  the  abuse  of  such 
discretion  must  rest  on  responsibility,  and  stated  ap- 
peals to  public  approbation.  Where  all  power  is 
derived  from  the  people,  and  public  functionaries,  at 
short  intervals,  deposite  it  at  the  feet  of  the  people, 
to  be  resumed  again  only  at  their  will,  individual 
fears  may  be  alarmed  by  the  monsters  of  imagina- 
tion, but  individual  liberty  can  be  in  little  danger. 

No  one  is  so  visionary  as  tit  dispute  the  assertion, 
that  the  sole  **nd  and  aim  of  all  our  institutions  is 
the  safety  and  ftappiness  of  the  citizen..  But  the  re- 
lation between  the  action  and  the  end,  is  not  always 
so  direct  and  palpable  as  to  strike*  the  eye  of  every 
observer.  The  science  of  government  is  the  most 
abstruse  of  all  sciences ;  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  call- 
ed a  science  which  has  but  few  fixed  principles,  and 
practically  consists  in  little  more  than  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  discretion,  applied  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  as  they  arise.  It  is  the  science  of  experi- 
ment. 

But  if  there  is  one  maxim  which  necessarily  rides 
over  all  others,  in  the  practical  application  of  govern- 
ment, it  is,  that  the  public  functionaries  must  be  left 
at  liberty  to  exercise  the  powers  which  the  people 
have  intrusted  to  them.  The  interests  and  dignity 
of  those  who  created  them,  require  the  exertion  of 
the  powers  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  their  creation.    Nor  is  a  casual  conflict  with 
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the  rights  of  particular  individuals  any  reason  to  be  lsn. 
urged  against  the  exercise  of  such  powers.  The 
wretch  beneath  the  gallows  may  repine  at  the  fate 
which  awaits  him,  and  yet  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
the  laws  under  which  he  suffers  were  made  for  his 
security.  The  unreasonable  murmurs  of  individuals 
against  the  restraints  of  society,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  that  worst  of  all  despotisms,  which 
makes  every  individual  the  tyrant  over  his  neigh- 
bour's rights. 

That  "  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law,"  not  only  comports  with,  but  is  indispensable 
to,  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  their  public  func- 
tionaries, without  which  that  safety  cannot  be  guard- 
ed. On  this  principle  it  is,  that  Courts  of  justice 
are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  vested,  by  their 
very  creation,  with  power  to  impose  silence,  respect, 
and  decorum,  in  their  presence,  and  submission  to 
their  lawful  mandates,  and,  as  a  corollary  to  this 
proposition,  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  officers 
from  the  approach  and  insults  of  pollution. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Courts  of  justice  of  the  United 
States  are  vested,  by  express  statute  provision,  with 
power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempts ;  but  it 
does  not  follow,  from  this  circumstance,  that  they 
would  not  have  exercised  that  power  without  the  aid 
ef  the  statute,  or  not,  in  cases,  if  such  should  occur, 
to  which  such  statute  provision  may  not  extend ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  legislative  assertion  of  this  right! 
as  incidental  to  a  grant  of  judicial  power,  and  can 
only  be  considered  either  as  an  instance  of  abundant 
caution,  or  a  legislative  declaiation,  that  the  power 
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itti.  of  punishing  for  contempt  shall  not  extend  beyond 
its  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment 

But  it  is  contended,  that  if  this  power  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  assarted  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  the  ground  is  too  broad,  and  the 
result  too  indefinite ;  that  the  executive,  and  every 
co-ordinate,  and  even  subordinate,  branch  of  the 
government,  may  resort  to  the  same  justification, 
and  the  whole  assume  to  themselves,  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  the  most  tyrannical  licentiousness. 

This  is  unquestionably  an  evil  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  if  the  doctrine  may  be  pushed  to  that 
extent,  it  must  be  a  bad  doctrine,  and  is  justly  de- 
nounced. 

But  what  is  the  alternative  ?  The  argument  ob- 
viously leads  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  guard  itself  from 
contempts,  and  leaves  it  exposed  to  every  indignity 
and  interruption  that  rudeness,  caprice,  or  even  con- 
spiracy, may  meditate  against  it  This  result  is 
fraught  with  too  much  absurdity  not  to  bring  into 
doubt  the  soundness  of  any  argnment  from  which  it 
is  derived.  That  a  deliberate  assembly,  clothed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  charged  with 
the  care  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them ;  composed  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  selected  and  drawn  to- 
gether from  every  quarter  of  a  great  nation ;  whose 
deliberations  are  required  by  public  opinion  to  be 
conducted  under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  whose 
decisions  must  be  clothed  with  all  that  sanctity  which 
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unlimited  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  purity  can  1821. 
inspire ;  that  such  an  assembly  should  not  possess 
the  power  to  suppress  rudeness,  or  repel  insult,  is  a 
supposition  too  wild  to  be  suggested.  And,  accord- 
ingly, to  avoid  the  pressure  of  these  considerations, 
it  has  been  argued,  that  the  right  of  the  respective 
Houses  to  exclude  from  their  presence,  and  their 
absolute  control  within  their  own  walls,  cany  with 
them  the  right  to  punish  contempts  committed  in 
their  presence ;  while  the  absolute  legislative  power 
given  to  Congress  within  this  District,  enables  them 
to  provide  by  law  against  all  other  insults  against 
which  there  is  any  necessity  for  providing. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  the  issue  of  this 
cause  is  implicated,  this  argument  yields  all  right  of 
the  plaintiff  in  error  to  a  decision  in  his  favour ;  for, 
nan  constat,  from  the  pleadings,  but  that  this  warrant 
issued  for  an  offence  committed  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  House. 

Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  notice  what  difficulties  the 
negation  of  this  right  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives draws  after  it,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
concession  of  the  power,  if  exercised  within  their 
walls,  relinquishes  the  great  grounds  of  the  argu- 
ment, to  wit :  the  want  of  an  express  grant,  and  the 
unrestricted  and  undefined  nature  of  the  power  here 
set  up.  For  why  should  the  House  be  at  liberty  to 
exercise  an  ungranted,  an  unlimited,  and  undefined 
power  within  their  walls,  any  more  than  without 
them  ?  If  the  analogy  with  individual  right  and 
power  be  resorted  to,  it  will  reach  no  farther  than  to 
exclusion,  and  it  requires  no  exuberance  of  imagina- 
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1*21.  turn  to  exhibit  the  ridiculous  consequences  which 
might  result  from  such  a  restriction,  imposed  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

Nor  would  their  situation  be  materially  relieved 
by  resorting  to  their  legislative  power  within  the 
District.  That  power  may,  indeed,  be  applied  to 
many  purposes,  and  was  intended  by  the  constitution 
to  extend  to  many  purposes  indispensable  to  the  se- 
curity and  dignity  of  the  general  government ;  but 
they  are  purposes  of  a  more  grave  and  general  cha- 
racter than  the  offences  which  may  be  denominated 
contempts,  and  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
admit  of  no  precise  definition.  Judicial  gravity  will 
not  admit  of  the  illustrations  which  this  remark 
would  admit  of.  Its  correctness  is  easily  tested  by 
pursuing,  in  imagination,  a  legislative  attempt  at  de- 
fining the  cases  to  which  the  epithet  contempt  might 
be  reasonably  applied. 

But  although  the  offence  be  held  undefinable,  it  is 
justly  contended,  that  the  punishment  need  not  be 
indefinite.    Nor  is  it  so. 

We  are  not  now  considering  the  extent  to  which 
the  punishing  power  of  Congress,  by  a  legislative 
act,  may  be  carried.  On  that  subject,  the  bounds 
of  their  power  are  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution. 

The  present  question  is,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
punishing  power  which  the  deliberative  assemblies 
of  the  Union  may  assume  and  exercise  on  tfcfe  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation  ? 

Analogy,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  furnish  the 
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-"the  least  passible  power  adequate  to  ike  issi; 
ead proposed?  which  is  the  power  of  imprisonment 
It  amy,  at  first  new,  and  from  the  history  of  the 
practice  of  our  legislative  bodies,  be  thought  to  ex- 
tend to  other  inflictions.  Bat  every  other  will  be 
found  to  be  mere  commutation  for  confinement; 
once  commitment  alone  is  the  alternative  where  the 
individual  proves  contumacious*  And  even  to  the 
duration  of  imprisonment  a  period  is  imposed  by  the 
nature  of  things,  since  the  existence  of  the  power 
that  imprisons  is  indispensable  to  its  continuance ; 
and  although  the  legislative  power  continues  perpe- 
tual, the  legislative  body  ceases  to  exist  on  the  mo- 
meat  of  its  adjournment  or  periodical  dissolution. 
It  follows,  that  imprisonment  must  terminate  with 
that  a4Journment. 

This  view  of  the  subject  necessarily  sets  bounds 
to  the  exercise  of  a  caprice  which  has  sometimes 
disgraced  deliberative  assemblies,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  passions  or  wicked  leaders,  but  the 
instances  of  which  have  long  since  remained  on  re- 
cord only  as  historical  facts,  not  as  precedents  for 
imitation*  In  the  present  fixed  and  settled  state  of 
English  institutions,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  their 
being  revived,  probably,  than  in  our  own. 

But  the  American  legislative  bodies  have  never 
possessed,  or  pretended  to  the  omnipotence  which 
constitutes  the  leading  feature  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly of  Great  Britain,  and  which  may  have  led 
occasionally  to  the  exercise  of  caprice,  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  merited  resentment 
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let  1.  If  it  be  inquired,  what  security  is  there,  that  with 

an  officer  avowing  himself  devoted  to  their  will,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  confine  its  punishing 
power  to  the  limits  of  imprisonment,  and  not  push  it 
to  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  or  even 
death,  and  exercise  it  in  eases  affecting  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  ?  the  reply  is  to  be  found  in 
the  consideration,  that  the  constitution  was  formed 
in  and  for  an  advanced  state  of  society,  aod  rests  at 
every  point  on  received  opinions  and  fixed  ideas.    It 
is  not  a  new  creation,  but  a  combination  of  existing 
materials,  whose  properties  and  attributes  were  fami- 
liarly understood,  and  had  been  determined  by  reke 
rated  experiments.    It  is  not,  therefore,  reasoning 
upon  things  as  they  are,  to  suppose  that  any  deli- 
berative assembly,  constituted  under  it,  would  ever 
assert  any  other  rights  and  powers  than  those  which 
had  been  established  by  long  practice,  and  conceded 
by  public  opinion.    Melancholy,  also,  would  be  that 
state  of.  distrust  which  rests  not  a  hope  upon  a  moral 
influence.    The  most  absolute  tyranny  could  not 
subsist  where  men  could  not  be  trusted  with  power 
because  they  might  abuse  it,  much  less  a  govern- 
<  ment  which  has  no  other  basis  than  the  sound  mo- 
rals, moderation,  and  good  sense  of  those  who  com- 
pose it.    Unreasonable  jealousies  not  only  blight  the 
pleasures,  but  dissolve  the  very  texture  of  society. 

But  it  b  argued,  that  the  inference,  if  any,  arising 
under  the  constitution,  is  against  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  here  asserted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; that  the  express  grant  of  power  to  punish  their 
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members  respectively,  and  to  expel  them)  by  the  ap~      mi. 
plication  of  a  familiar  maxim,  raises  an  implication 
•against  the  power  to  punish  any  other  than  their 
own  members. 

This  argument  proves  too  much ;  for  its  direct  ap- 
plication would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  almost 
every  power  of  Congress.  To  enforce  its  laws  upon 
any  subject  without  the  sanction  of  punishment  is 
obviously  impossible.  Yet  there  is  an  express  grant 
of  power  to  punish  in  one  class  of  cases  and  one  only, 
and  all  the  punishing  power  exercised  by  Congress 
in  any  cases,  except  those  which  relate  to  piracy  and 
offences  against  the  laws  of  nations,  is  derived  from 
implication.  Nor  did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  any 
one,  that  the  express  grant  in  one  class  of  cases  re- 
pelled the  assumption  of  the  punishing  power  in  any 
other. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given 
over  their  own  members,  was  of  such  a  delicate  na- 
ture, that  a  constitutional  provision  became  necessary 
to  assert  or  coromuuicate  it.  Constituted,  as  that 
body  is,  of  the  delegates  of  confederated  States,  some 
such  provision  was  necessary  to  guard  against  their 
mutual  jealousy,  since  every  proceeding  against  a 
representative  would  indirectly  affect  the  honour  or 
interests  of  the  state  which  sent  him. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that,  on  this  same  foun- 
dation of  necessity,  might  be  raised  a  superstructure 
of  implied  powers  in  the  executive,  and  every  .other 
department,  and  even  ministerial  officer  of  the  gov* 
eminent,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  uei- 
ther  analogy  nor  precedent  would  support  the  asser* 
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i©i.  two  of  inch  powers  in  any  other  than  a. legislative 
or  judicial  body.  Even  corruption  any  where  else 
would  not  contaminate  the  source  of  political  life 
In  the  retirement  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  executive  can  be  approached  by  indignity 
or  insult ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cutive, or  any  other  department,  to  bold  a  public  de- 
liberative assembly.  These  are  not  arguments; 
they  are  visions  which  mar  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
blessings,  with  the  attack  or  feint  of  the  harpies  of 
imagination. 

As  to  the  minor  points  made  in  thiar  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe*  that  there  is  nothing  on  the 
face  of  this  record  from  which  it  can  appear  on  what 
evidence  this  warrant  was  issued.  And  we  are  not 
to  presume  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
have  issued  it  without  duly  establishing  the  fact 
charged  on  the  individual  And,  as  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  process  might  reach,  it  is  very  clear 
that  there  exists  no  reason  for  confining  its  operation 
to  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  after  pass- 
ing those  limits,  we  know  no  bounds  that  can  be 
prescribed  to  its  range  but  those  of  the  United  States. 
And  why  should  it  be  restricted  to  other  boundaries  ? 
Such  are  the  limits  of  the  legislating  powers  of  that 
body;  and  the  inhabitant  of  Louisiana  or  Maine 
may  as  probably  charge  them  with  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, or  attempt,  by  letter,  to  induce  the  commis- 
sion of  either,  as  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  section 
of  the  Union*  If  the  inconvenience  be  urged,  the 
reply  is  obvious:  there  is  no  difficulty  in  observing 
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that  respectful  deportment  which  will  render  all  ap-      issi. 
prehension  chimerical  ^^T^ 

TheConcep* 

Judgment  affirmed.  tkm. 


(hUEM.) 

La  Conception.    The  Spanish  Consul,  Claimant 


Where  a  capture  is  made  of  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  a  nation  ia 
amity  with  the  United  States  by  a  reset!  built,  armed,  equipped, 
and  owned  ia  the  United  States,  sach  captnre  isfllegel,  aad  the 
property,  if  brasjat  within  ovr  temtoriaJ  limits,  win  be  restored  to 
the  original  owners. 

Where  a  transferor  the  captorinf  reeMl  in  the  portsof  thebtlfafe- 
imtBtate,  aotowheee  n^srt  oooari  aheeaile  ooaoraiae, 
fc  set  op  in  order  to  legalize  the  oaptiire,  the  bona  fide*  of  the  tale 
matt  be  proved  by  the  nmal  documentary  evidence,  in  a  satisfee* 
tory  manner. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Sooth  Caro- 
lina. 

This  was  an  allegation  filed  in  the  District  Court 
of  South  Carolina  by  the  Vice  Consul  of  his  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  claiming  restitution  of  the  ship  La  Con- 
ception and  cargo,  as  the  property  of  Spanish  sub- 
jects to  him  unknown,  which  had  been  illegally  cap- 
tured by  the  armed  ship  La  Union,  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pretending  to  have  a 
commission  or  letter  of  marque  from  that  govern- 
ment, but  actually  built,  equipped,  armed,  and  man- 
Bed  in  the  United  States.    A  claim  was  interposed 
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last  by  one  Brown,  claiming  the  property  as  having  been 
J^O^L.  **ken  ty  him,  as  commander  of  La  Union,  on  the 
fen.  high  seas,  under  a  commission  from  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  authorising  bim  to  capture  the  pro- 
perty of  the  subjects  of  Spain.  The  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  decreed  restitution  of  the  property  to 
the  captors,  no  sufficient  evidence  being  produced  of 
the  capturing  vess^  having  been  equipped,  or  havr 
ing  augmented  her  force  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  On  appeal  to  this  Court,  farther  proof  was 
taken,  showing  conclusively,  that  the  capturing  ves- 
sel was  originally  built,  owned,  and  equipped  in  this 
country,  and  after  proceeding  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
sailing  from  that  port  on  *  cruize,  had  touched  at  the 
port  of  New-Orleans,  and  there  illegally  augmented 
her  force,  since  which,  the  capture  in  question  was 
made.  This  evidence  was  attempted  to  be  repelled 
on  the  part  of  the  captors,  by  testimony  tending  to 
show  a  transfer  of  the  capturing  vessel  at  Buenos 
Ayres  to  domiciled  subjects  of  that  country,  and  that 
the  subsequent  augmentation  of  her  force  at  New- 
Orleans,  if  any,  was  very  trifling,  arid  only  amount- 
ed to  a  replacement  of  her  former  equipment 

jfertfc  a*.  The  Attorney- General,  and  Mr..  Hapkmson,  for 
the  appellant  and  claimant,  the  Spanish  Consul,  ar- 
gued, that  the  original  owners  were  entitled  to  resti- 
tution, according  to  the  uniform  series  of  decisions  in 
this  Court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  capturing  ship 
was  built  and  equipped  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  intention  of  cruizing  against  the  subjects  d 
Spain,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  and  actually  be- 
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longed  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  the  last, 
present  capture  was  made.;  or  had  illegally  aug-  1J^2jL 
mented  Perforce  in  our  ports,  previous  to  the  capture.* 
That  the  pretended  transfer  at  Buenos  Ayres  was 
evidently  colourable,  and  was  not  proved  by  the  pro- 
dbctioifr  of  the  bUJ  of  sale,  or  any  of  the  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  usually  expected  by  maritime 
Courts,  to  establish  a  obange  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty. That  the  enlistment  of  additional  seamen  to  the 
drew  at  New-Orleans,  being  proved,  the  onu*  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  captors,  to  show  that  the  per- 
sons so  enlisted  were  subjects  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tran- 
siently within  the  United  States.* 

Mr.  Winder,  contra,  insisted,  that  it  must  be  a  clear 
ease  of  the  violation  of  our  neutral  rights,  or  the 
Court  wpuld  not  interfere  to  restore  a  capture  made 
under  a  commission  from  a  sovereign,  state,  and  that 
the  on**  probandi  for  this  purpose  was  on  the  Spa- 
nish claimant9  We  have  an  unquestionable  right  to 
build  ships  for  salej  and  to  export  any  kind  of  contra- 
band subject  to  the  risk  of  capture :  And  even  if  a 
ship  be  expressly  built  for  war,  it  may  be  sold  to  a 
belligerent,  and  afterwards  equipped  in  his  own  ports 
tp  cruise  against  his  enemy.'    Here  the  purchaser 

0  The  Alert*,  9  Cranck,  $59.  The  Diriot  Futon,  4 
Whttu.  Rip.  298.  The  Eijtrelh,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  298.  La 
AmisUdde  Rues,  6  Wheat  Rtp.  385.  The  Bello  Comma, 
$mU\  p.  16t.    • 

t  The  EstreDa,  4  Wheat.  Rip.  298. 

c  U  Amutad  de  Roes,  6  Wheat.  Rip.  386. 

d  The  Alfred,  3  ifaU.  387. 
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1821.  was  actually  domiciled  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there 
,j^^£V  is  nothing  to  impeach  the  bona  fides  of  the  transac- 
ts tion.  He  then  sailed  again  from  Buenos  Ayres  on 
a  cruize,  and  the  alleged  augmentation  of  the  crew 
at  New-Orleans  was,  in  effect,  nothing  but  a  replace- 
ment of  the  original  force,  the  vessel  baring  lost  by 
desertion  nearly  the  same  number  of  men  which  she 
acquired  by  enlistment.  Such  a  replacement,  this 
Court  has  already  determined  not  to  afford  a  ground 
for  restitution.*  It  is  true,  that  the  case  cited  was 
under  the  French  treaty  of  1778.  But  the  19th  ar- 
ticle of  that  treaty  provides  nothing  more  than  a 
right  of  asylum  and  hospitality,  the  same  as  is  enjoy- 
ed by  the  South  American  cruisers  in  our  ports, 
under  the*  President's  instructions. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  also  argued  on  the 
same  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  case  of  the 
BeUo  Corrunes,  ante,  p.  156.  and  which  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  repeat 

Mr. .  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 

In  this  case,  if  the  cause  had  stood  solely  upon 
the  evidence  before  the  Circuit  Court,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  affirming  its  decision.  But 
upon  the  new  proofs  which  have  been  since  taken, 
and  are  now  produced  to  this  Court,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  capturing  vessel  was  originally  built,  equip- 
ped, manned,  and  armed  in  the  United  States  for  a 
cruize,  being  owned  by  citizens  of  this  country,  and 

•  Moodie  v.  the  Phoebe  Ann,  3  0s&  319. 
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sailed  with  the  intent  of  cruizing  against  Spain.    It       iwi. 


is  true  that  she  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sailed  TkMGaoee. 
under  the  colours  of  that  government  on  a  second  *  (tk*. 
cruise,  during  which  this  capture  was  made  ;  hut, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  American 
ownership  ever  ceased,  or  that  there  was  a  real, 
bona  fide  sale  at  Buenos  Ayres.  If  such  a  sale  had 
really  taken  place,  it  was  perfectly  in  the  power  of 
the  captors  to  have  proved  it,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner. A  bill  of  sale  is  the  customary  and  universal 
document  by  which  the  ownership  of  vessels  is  evi- 
denced ;  and  the  want  of  any  document  of  this  na- 
ture, or  of  any  direct  and  positive  evidence  of  an  ac- 
tual sale,  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Court, 
that  no  such  sale  ever  was  made.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  capturing  vessel  must  still  be  considered, 
as  owned  in  the  United'  States ;  and,  according  to 
the  decisions  which  have  already  been  made,  the 
capture  was  illegal,  And  the  property  must  be  res- 
tored to  the  original  Spanish  owners. 

Sentence  reversed. 


CASKS  Of  THE  SOFBEME  COURT 


(Com-.  Law.) 
WlLUHES  T.  HoiXlHGSWOETH  H  aL 


H.  end  others,  ssetcbaats  in  Baltimore,  consigned  a  i esssl  — d  cargo 
to  W.  and  others,  nwwifcmti  in  AnwJerdam,  with  instructions  to 
them  rsspectin*  her  ulterior  destmatiosu  which  showed  that  on  the 
fiulora  of ^ettiDf  a  £reigbt  to  Batarfa,  or  of  sellingthe  reesel  sta 
prioeKmHed,  she  was  to  proceed  to  8t  Petersburg,  and  there  take 
ia  a  return  cargo  of  Russiao_goods  for  the  United  States,  bat  with 
instructions  to  the  master  oouanitting  to  him  the  managemect  of 
the  ulterior  Toyage.    No  freight  to  Bataria  comld  be  obtained,  and 
the  rcesel  ooald  not  be  mtd  tor  the  price  limited  at  Amsterdam; 
end  W.  and  others,  purchased  is  Amdardam^  with  the  epoetin  ence 
of  the  master,  a  return  cargo  of  Russian  goods,  partly  with  the 
money  of  H.  end  others,  and  pertly  wiu  money  t^vaaced  by  tbem- 
setres.    Oo  the  return  of  the  teasel  to  Baltimore,  H.  and  others 
objected  to  the  purchase  of  this  cargo  in  AnMterdam,ras  being  oon- 
trary  to  express  orders*  and  gare.  notice  to  W.  and  others,  of  their 
determination  to  hold  them  responsible  for  ell  losses  sustained  hi 
consequence  of  this  breach  of  instructions;  but  receif ed  the  goods 
and  sold  them.    W.  and  others  brought  en  assumpsit  against  H. 
and  others,  torecorer  from  them  the  monies  adranced.    Hie  decla- 
tion  contained  the  three  usual  money  counts.    Held,  1st  That  the 
ptaiotilb  bad  a  demand  in  law  against  the  defendants,  which  could 
be  maintained  iiftbis  form  of  action.   9dly.  That  whether  the  plain- 
tine  could,  or  could  not*  be  made  responsible  in  any  form  of  action 
wbicb  might  be  derised  for  the  possible  loss  resulting  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  intended  voyage  to  St  Petersborgn,  the  deJendV 
ants  were  not  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  plaiatii&'deoiandyfor 
the  amount  of  such  loss. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Maryland,  by  the  plaintiffs,  who 
wfere  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  to  recover  from  the 
defendants,  merchants  of  Baltimore,  a  sum  of  money 
adranced  by  the  plaintiffs  in  Amsterdam,  for  the 
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targo  of  the  Henry  Clay  a  vessel  belonging  to  the      1821. 
defendants,  which  had  been  consigned  by  them  to    ^£^ 
the  plaintiffs,  with  an   outward  cargo,  and  with        *: 
orders  respecting  her  ulterior  destination,   which      worth." 
showed,  that  on  the  failure  of  getting  a  freight  to 
Batavia,  or  of  telling  her  at  Amsterdam,  she  was  to 
go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  take  in  a  return  cargo 
of  Russian  goods  for  the  United  Slates.    The  plain- 
tiffs purchased  in  Amsterdam,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  master,  a  return  cargo  for  the  Henry  Clay, 
partly  with  the  money  of  the  defendants,  and  partly 
with  money  advanced  by  themselves.    On  her  arri- 
val at  Baltimore,  the  defendants  objected  to  the  pur- 
chase of  this  cargo  in  Amsterdam,  as  being  contrary 
to  express  orders,  and  immediately  gave  notice  to 
the  plaintiffs  of  their  disapprobation  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  of  their  determination  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  all  losses  sustained. in  consequence  of  this 
departure  from  instructions.    They,  however,  re* 
cehred  the  cargo,  and  sold  it 

The  declaration  contained  three  counts :  the  first, 
for  money  lent  and  advanced  to  the  defendants ;  the 
second,  for  money  laid  out  and  expended  for  their 
use ;  and  the  third,  for  money  received  by  them  for 
the  use  of  the  plaintiffs. 

On  the  trial  of  the  cause  in  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
defendants  prayed  the  Court  to  instruct  the  jury, 
that  upon  the  whole  evidence,  which  is  spread  on 
the  record,  u  the  plaintiffs  have  not  any  demand  in 
law  against  the  defendants  which  can  be  maintained 
in  this  action ;  but  that,  if  they  have,  the  defendants 

Voi.  Tl.  31 
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isti.       •**  entitled  to  a  deduct  on  from  the  same,  of  the 


WfllioJn 


amount  of  the  low  which  the  jury  shall  find  the  aid 
defendants  sustained,  by  reason  of  the  alteration 
HiST  aforesaid,  in  the  destination  to  St.  Petersburg,  erf  the 
said  ship,  and  the  loading  her  as  aforesaid  at  Amster- 
dam." On  this  motion  the  Judges  wete  divided  in 
opinion,  and  the  division  certified  to  this  Court 

The  evidence  principally  consisted  of  two  letters, 
dated  the  29th  of  April,  1816,  written  by  BfKhn, 
one  o!  the  defendants,  addressed,  the  one  to  the  plain* 
tiffs,  the  other  to  the  master  of  the  Henry.  Clay. 

That  to  the  plaintiffs  was  *s  follows : 

<<  Gentlemen— The  owners  df  the  ship  Henry 
Clay  having  appointed  me  the  ship's  husband  for 
this  voyage,  and  from  the  introduction  of  oar  mutual 
friends,  Robert  GUirtor  and  Sods,  I  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  owners  to  consign  the  ship  to  your 
house,  also  that  part  of  her  cargo  which.  1  consider 
belongs  to  her  owners  jointly,  agreeable  to  the  in- 
voice, amounting,  to  1*363  dollars  40  cents. 

"  Yon  will  find,  that  the  owners  of  the  ship  have 
shipped  tobacco  on  their  separate  accounts ;  the  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  John  M'Kim, 
jun.  to  remain  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  Ibading  the 
ship  if  she  should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
freight  and  primage,  and  also  Captain  Charles 
Gantt's  bills,  which  are  now  enclosed,  drawn  on 
you  for  the  sum  of  6,550  guilders,  are  to  constitute 
part  of  the  funds  for  the  loading  of  the  ship. 

"Our  wish  is,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  good  freight 
or  charter  can  be  had  for  the  ship  to  Batavta,  that 
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she  should  proceed  there  in  preference  to  any  other      mi. 

Placc-  Willing 

"  And,  secondly,  if  the  ship  can  be  sold  for  8,000    ^ 
pounds  sterling,  you  will  dispose  of  her  rather  than      worth. 
send  her  to  St.  Petersburg." 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  give  such  a  description 
of  the  ship  as  might  enhance  her  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  purchaser,  and  then  adds,  '( If  the  Hen- 
ry Clay  proceeds  to  St.  Petersburg,  we  must  depend 
on  your  placing  funds  there  to  purchase  a  cargo  of 
iron,  hemp,  and  other  goods.  If  the  funds  we  have 
placed  in  your  hands  should  fall  short  of  loading 
her,  Messrs.  Gilmor  and  Sons  have  written  you  to 
make  us  any  advances  that  may  be  deficient  Agree- 
able to  the  estimate,  what  we  have  ordered  from  St. 
Petersburg,  will  not  exceed  46,000  dollars,  and  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  any  sum  advanced  us  will  be 
remitted  to  you  as  soon  as  we  know  the  amount." 

The  letter  to  the  master  was  in  these  words : 

u  Dear  Sir— The  ship  Henry  Clay  is  given  you 
in  charge,  that  you  proceed  with  all  possible  des- 
patch for  Amsterdam,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
you  sail  north-about  at  this  fine  season  of  the  year. 
The  owners  of  the  ship  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  your  good  management ;  that  you  will  take  care 
that  your  disbursements  in  every  foreign  port  may 
be  as  moderate  as  possible ;  that  you  will  purchase 
every  article  yourself  on  the  lowest  terms  that  may 
be  required,  for  the  ship;  that  you  will  use  the 
greatest  economy  in  all  your  expenditures.  After 
your  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  your  first  object  is  a 
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ltti.  good  charter  for  Batavia,  and  if  what  you  know  to 
*^j^  be  a  good  charter  is  obtained,  yon  will  of  coarse  ac- 
▼•  cept  it  in  preference  to  any  thing  else* 
w^T  "  And  if  a  good  freight  cannot  be  had  to  Batavia, 
and  the  ship  can  be  sold  for  8,000  pounds  sterling, 
you  have  orders  to  sell  her,  and  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  she  will  bring  more,  as  she  cost  upwards  of 
14,000  pounds  sterling,  and  never  made  one  voyage. 
I  hope  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  proceed 
to  St.  Petersburg  immediately,  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Batavia,  and  the  ship  cannot  be  sold ;  as  the  season  is 
far  advanced,  no  time  must  be  lost*  The  same  in- 
dustry must  be  used  to  get  away  from  St  Peters- 
burg, for  fear  that  you  might  be  detained  there  all  the 
winter.  The  owners  must  also  depend  on  your  at- 
tention at  St  Petersburg,  that  the  hemp  is  good  that 
you  receive."  The  letter  then  gives  instructions 
respecting  pilots,  protests,  fee,  and  then  adds, 
"  Messrs.  Willinfcs  will  of  course  endeavour  to  con- 
sign the  ship  to  a  friend  of  theirs  at  St  Petersburg, 
but  we  have  great  confidence  in  a  house  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cumberland  D.  Williams,  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Buxner,  and  we  could  wish  you  to  consign  the 
ship  to  them.  If  any  freight  should  offer  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Baltimore,  of  course,  you  will  accept 
of  it,  and  if  any  goods  for  Philadelphia  or  New- 
York  should  be  there,  you  can  inform  the  shippers 
how  easy  they  may  be  sent,"  &c 

It  was  also  proved,  that  no  freight  to  Batavia  could 
be  obtained,  and  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  at 
the  price  limited. 
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Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Winder,  for  the  plaintiffs,  ar-  mi. 
gued,  (1.)  That  the  present  action  could  be  main-  ^JJ^ 
tained  by  the  plaintiffs  for  the  monies  advanced  by  ▼• 
them  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  purchase  of  the  return  worth. 
cargo  received  by  the  defendants  at  Baltimore.  *tfnwi»* 
Even  supposing  that  the  defendants  might  have 
refused  to  receive  it,  yet  having  actually  sold  it, 
and  received  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  this  raises 
an  assumpsit  to  pay  the  money  thus  received. 
In  the  case  of  Manetta  v.  Barry*  foreign  mer- 
chants, sent  by  their  general  agent,  written  orders  to 
their  factor  in  this  country,  to  purchase  goods  here 
upon  their  account,  but  to  ship  the  goods  in  the 
name  of  the  factor,  and  by  those  orders  the -factor 
was  referred  to  the  verbal  communications  of  the  ge- 
neral agent,  who  undertook  to  order  the  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  the  name  of  another  person,  and  declared 
that  he  had  authority  from  the  foreign  merchants 
thus  to  control  and  vary  their  orders  ;  the  factor  was 
held  to  be  justified  in  obeying  the  new  orders  of  the 
general  agent,  though  contrary  to  the  first  written 
orders.  So,  here  the  consignment  of  the  ship  to  the 
plaintiffs  was  limited  to  her  transactions  at  Amster- 
dam, and  the  control  of  her  ulterior  movements  was 
left  to  the  master.  The  learned  counsel  here  entered 
into  a  minute  examination  of  the  correspondence,  to 
show  that  this  was  its  import. 

2.  The  defendants  cannot  claim  a  deduction  from 
the  plaintiffs'  demand  of  the  amount  of  the  supposed 
loss  sustained  by  the  alteration  of  the  intended  des- 

a  3  Crunch,  41*. 
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i«i.      tinationof  the  vessel  to  St  Petersburg,  and  the  load- 
^22T    *°g  k*r  tf  Amsterdam.    This  qaestioo  depends  not 

j£ on  the  English  statute  of  set-iff,  but  on  the  act  ot 

Assembly  of  Maryland,  of  November,  1785,  c*  46. 
s.  7.  This  act  provides,  "  That  in  case  any  suit 
shall  hereafter  be  brought  on  any  judgment,  or  on 
any  bond,  or  other  writing  sealed  by  the  party,  and 
the  defendants  shall  have  any  demand  or  claim 
against  the  plaintiff,  upon  judgment,  bond,  or  other 
instrument  under  seal,  or  upon  note,  agreement,  as* 
sumpsit,  or  account  proved,,  as  by  this  act  is  allowed 
the  defendant,  or  otherwise  according  to  law,  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  file  his  account  in  bar,  or  plead  discount 
to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  judgment  shall  be  given 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  only  which  remains  due 
after  just  discount  made;  provided  the  sum  which 
shall  remain  due  after  such  discount  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  judgment  in  the  court  where  the  cause 
may  be  tried,  according  to  its  established  jurisdiction ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  suits  upon  simple  contracts,  tht 
defendant  may  file  an  account  in  bar,  or  plead  disr 
count  of  any  claim  he  may  have  against  the  plaintiff, 
proved  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  proved  according  to 
law,  which  may  be  of  an  equal  or  superior  nature  to 
the  plaintiff's  claim,  and  judgment  shall  be  given  as 
aforesaid."  Unliquidated  damages  cannot  be  admit- 
ted by  way  of  discount,  according  to  the  very  letter 
of  the  law,  and  the  uniform  decisions  of  the  local 
Courts  of  Maryland.  But  even  the  English  statute 
has  received  the  same  construction.*    Damages  for 

a  Montag*  onSei-Qf,  SI.  and .  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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a  breach  of  the  implied  Contract  of  an  agent  are,  and  issi. 
necessarily  must  be,  unliquidated.  If  then  such  da- 
mages cannot  be  set  off  under  the  statute,  neither 
can  they  be  admitted  incidentally,  by  Way  of  deduc- 
tion, upon  the  equitable  principles  of  an  action  for 
money  had  and  received.  It  would  be  an  evasion  of 
the  law  to  permit  such  an  equitable  deduction, 
which  sounds  rpther  in  tort  than  contract.  The  po- 
licy of  the  law  is  to  prevent  two  distinct  issues,  in- 
volving controverted  questions,  from  being  tried  at 
the  same  time,  thus  confounding  the  simplicity  of  ac- 
tions .and  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  law. 

Mr.  Pmknmf  and  Mr*  D.  B.  Ogden,  contra,  (1.) 
insisted,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained  by 
the  plaintifls,  there  having  been  a  manifest  breach  of 
instructions  on  their  part,  not  justified  by  the  pre- 
tended approbation  of  the  master.  (2.)  The  de- 
fendants have  a  right  to  a  deduction  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  them  in  breaking  up  the  intended,  voyage 
to  St.  Petersburg.  No  part  of  the  money,- for  which 
the  action  is  brought,  can  be  said  to  be  received  to 
the  use  of  the  plaintiffs,  which,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  claim,  ought  in  conscience  to  be  applied  to 
the  indemnity  of  the  defendants  against  the  breach 
of  contract  which  originated  the  plaintiffs'  demand. 
The  claim  of  the  plaintiffs  arises  from  a  breach  of 
their  duty  to  the  defendants.  That  breach  of  duty 
forced  the  money  in  question  into*  the  hands  of  the 

Brown  v.  Coming,  8  Comes'  Bap.  33*  and  Note  (a).  Winchsfter 
v.  Hackley,  2  Cramck,  341/ 
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ltfi.      defendants.    IT  the  pbrfntiffii  should  obtain  a  judg- 
^Jg]^    meat  for  the  whole  of  this  money,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Chancery  would  enjoin  execution  until 
the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  defend- 
ants by  the  acta  which  prodoced  the  judgment  could 
be  ascertained  by  a  jury.    And  surely  in  this  action 
for  money  had  and  received,  a  Court  of  law  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  view,  if  the  existence  of  the  de- 
fendants' right  to  complain  is  ascertainable  (although 
the  exact  quantum  of  the  injury  is  not)  by  the  same 
evidence,  and  through  the  same  circumstances,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiffs.    The 
acknowledged  nature  of  the  action  for  money  had 
and  received,  will  otherwise  cease,  and  it  will  differ 
in  nothing  from  any  other  form  of  action.    If  weave 
not  to  inquire  in  this  action,  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances  money  was  received,  in  order  that  we 
may  determine  whether,  ex  ucquo  et  bmo,  the  defend- 
ants may  retain  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  if 
nothing  can  prevent  a  recovery  of  the  whole,  but  a 
plea  of  discount,  or  a  notice  of  set-off,  or  such  other 
defence  as  in  ordinary  actions  may  be  competent,  the 
character  given  in  the  books  of  the  action  for  money 
had  and  received,  is  a  perfect  delusion.    The  cast  of 
Dale  v.  Solletf  goes  the  whole  length  of  this  doc- 
trine.   The  deduction  there  claimed  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  used  as  a  discount  or  set-off  under  the  sta- 
tute;  although  as  the  claim  was  not  a  liquidated 
one,  it  probably  could  not ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
not  so  used,  and  consequently,  as  a  discount  or  sct- 
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off,  oo  advantage  could  be  taken  of  it  at  the  trial,  issi. 
Why  then  was  it  allowed  in  that  case  ?  Because  of  ^££ 
the  equitable  nature  of  the  plaintiff^  action,  and  of 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  claim  and  the 
defence,  out  of  which  arose  the  conclusion  that  the 
defendant  might  retain,  or  stop  so  much  of  the  mo- 
ney, although  it  was  in  fret  the  plaintifPs  money 
which  he  received,  and  although  there  was  no  pre- 
cise contract  that  it  should  be  stopped  out  of  the  mo- 
ney received.  The  right  in  that  case  to  stop  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  (which  the  parties  had  not 
defined)  out  of  the  whole  sum  which  had  come  to 
the  defendant's  possession,  was  exactly  such  a  right 
as  we  now  insist  upon.  It  stood,  as  ours  does,  upon 
the  qualities  of  that  sort  of  suit  which  the  plaintiff  had 
instituted,  and  upon  the  union  of  the  claim  and  the  de- 
fence. The  defence,  indeed,  was  less  complicated  in 
that  ease  than  it  is  in  the  present  one :  but  so,  too,  was 
the  plaintiff's  demand.  And,  besides,  a  defence  is 
not  the  less  a  good  defence,  or  an  examinable  de- 
fence, because  it  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  fact, 
or  does  depend  on  many  facts.  A  jury  can  deal  with  it, 
nevertheless,  and  does  deal  with  such  defences  every 
day :  fend  there  would  be  a  defect  of  justice  if  they  did 
not  The  defence  in  this  case  rests,  incontestibly,  upon 
contract^  as  it  did  in  that  The  deduction  claimed 
was  in  that,  as  in  this,  unliquidated  in  amouM.  The 
right  to  the  deduction  arose  in  that,  out  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  does  so  equally  in 
this.  The  amount  was,  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in 
this,  part  of  the  case  itself,  as  respected  the  demand 
of  the  plaintiff.  Evidence  was  necessary  on  the 
Vol.  VI.  32 
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uti.  port  of  the  defendant,  to  ascertain  there  the  faaate* 
of  the  deduction  as  mochas  it  is  here.  What  case 
could  the  piaintift  in  this  cause  hare,  shown  upon 
any  of  the  counts  in  their  declaration  without  expo- 
sing, or  letting  in  an  exposition,  of  the  whole  mat* 
ter  on  which  the  defendants  rely  ?  Of  necessity,  the 
entire  transaction  was  before  the  jury,  and  it  is  upon 
that,  n'mDaU^  Sollet,  tint  we  contend  for  the 
admissibility  of  a  defence  which  the  entire  transac- 
tion brings  under  the  notice  of  the  Cport  and  jnry. 
Anc)  it  should  ^seern  to  be  monstrous,  that  when  the 
whole  is  regularly,  and  necessarily  presented,  and  the 
jesult  is  that  the  defendatyta  ought,  in  conscience 
awleqaity,tobepennittedtoi)Bt^M 
part  of  the  money  received  by  them  foi their  ow* 
use,  they  should  be  turned  round  to'*  cross  aofjeu 
against  persons  who  appear  hi  their  writ  to  be  foreign- 
ers, and  are  .not  therefore  amenable  to  our  judica- 
tures, or  that  (being  probably  remediless  at  law,  if 
they  are  compelled  to  part  with,  the  whole  of  the 
money  in  their  hands)  they  should  be  driven  into 
Chancery  for  an  injunction  upon  grounds  of  equity v 
equally  available,  as  we  fare  naught  by  the  authori- 
ties, in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received. 
The  cross  action*  to  which  the  other  side  refer  us, 
xpust,  in  truth,  try  the  present  action  over  again ; 
and  a  verdict  for  the  present  defendants,  in  such  an 
action,  could  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  a  verdict  in 
this  cause  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  plaintiffs' 
claim.  A  cross  action,  which  is  to  unravel  the  ac- 
tion now  subjudicty  and  which  upon  the  same  cir- 
cumstances is  to  establish  that  the  present  plaintifis 
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©tight  not  to  have  what  it  is  now  contended  they 
ought  to  have,  seems  to  be  supererogation  at  least 
When  a  cross  action  id  unavoidable,  the  necessity 
must  be  submitted  to ;  and  it  is  unavoidable  where 
the  matters  of  inquiry  are  not  combined  in  their  na- 
ture. Bat,  where  so  combined,  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received,  opens  the  entire  investigation,  and 
can  doample  justice  without  other  assistance.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  do  justice  at  all  on  such  occasions  without 
exhausting  die  whole  investigation.  And  to  affect 
to  administer  equity  by  shutting  out  one  half  of  the 
real  case,  (upon  which  the  equity  of  the  other  half  de- 
pends,) would  be  a  mere  mockery.  Cross  actions 
are  always  avoided  when  it  is  possible;  and  here  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  required  by  the 
facts. 


1821. 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi-    *■****• 
nion  of  the  Court,  and  after  statiftg  the  facts,  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : 

On  the  first  branch  of  the  question  certified  from 
the  Circuit  Court,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
The  defendants  having  received  the  cargo  of  the 
Henry  Clay,  and  sold  it,  are  accountable  for  the 
proceeds,  although  the  cargo  should  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  plaintiffs.  Whether  the  defend- 
ants are  liable  for  the  moneys  actually  advanced  in 
Amsterdam,  or  for  the  net  amount  of  sales  in  Balti- 
more, considering  the  goods  as  the  property  of  the 
plaintiffs,  prill  they  are  liable  for  something ;  and,  of 
consequence,  the  action  is  sustainable. 
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la  deciding  on  the  second  branch  of  the 
tions  which  were  required,  it  becomes  qnterinl  to 
examine  the  orders  which  were  carried  oat  by  the 
'wSST  Henry  Clay  on  her  voyage  from  Baltimore  to  Am- 
sterdam, contained  in  the  letters  of  the  25th  of  April, 
the  one  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  other  to  the  master. 

It  is  admitted,  that  no  freight  to  Batavia  could  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  sold  at  the 
limited  price ;  consequently,  the  only  deviation  from 
orders  alleged  by  the  defendants  is,  the  purchase  of 
the  Russian  goods  for  the  return  cargo  at  Amster- 
dam, instead  of  sending  the  Ifenrj  Clay  to  St  Pe- 
tersburg. 

That  the  orders  of  the  defendants  to  send  their 
ship  to  St  Petersburg,  in  the  evefct  which  had  oc- 
curred, were  positive ;  and  that  no  authority  was 
given  to  purchase  her  return  cargo  at  Amsterdam, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  too  apparent  for  con- 
troversy. That  this  purchase,  thus  made  without 
authority,  whether  with,  or  without,  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  master,  must  have  been  made 
at  the  risk  of  the  plaintiffs,  is  also  too  clear  for  ar- 
gument. But  the  liability  of  the  plaintiffs  for  any 
loss  which  the  defendants  may  have  sustained  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  voyage  to  St  Petersburg,  depends 
on  the  question,  whether  the  control  of  that  voyage 
was  committed  to  them,  or  ta  the  master.  In  consi- 
dering this  question,  it  is  proper  to  take  into  view  all 
the  instructions  which  were  given,  and  to  compare 
the  two  letters  written  by  the  defendants  with  each 
other. 

In  the  .commencement  of  die  letter  written  by 
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Mr.  M'Kim,  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  he  says,       mi. 
"  I  have  been  directed  by  the  owners  to  consign  the 
ship  to  your  house,  also  that  part  of  the  cargo  which 
I  consider  belongs  to  the  owners  jointly." 

Whether  this  consignment  was  limited  to  the 
transactions  in  Amsterdam,  or  extended  to  any  sub- 
sequent voyage  in  which  the  Henry  Clay  might  be 
directed  to  engage,  depends  on  other  parts  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  M'Kim  then  proceeds  to  direct,  that  certain 
parts,  of  the  outward  cargo  should  "  remain  as  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  ship,  if  she 
should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg." 

These  orders  are  precise  and  explicit,  with  respect 
to  the  funds  which  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  purchase  of  the  cargo  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  are  silent  respecting  any  agency  of  the 
plaintifls  in  making  that  purchase. 

After  communicating  the  desire  of  the  defendants, 
that  a  freight  should  be  obtained  for  Batavia,  the 
letter  proceeds  to  say,  "  And  secondly,  if  the  ship 
can  be  sold  for  8,000  pounds  sterling,  you  will  dis- 
pose of  her  rather  than  send  her  to  St.  Petersburg." 

This  part  of  the  letter  may  indicate,  that  in  some 
other  part  of  it,  might  be  found  an  express  order  to 
send  the  Henry  Clay  to  St  Petersburg,  if  the  prima- 
ry objects  of  die  defendants  should  be  unattainable, 
but  does  not  in  itself  amount  to  such  express  order. 
The  writer  does  not  say,  u  we  request  you,  if  the 
vessel. cannot  be  sold,  to  send  her  to  St.  Petersburg;" 
but,  "  you  will  dispose  of  her,  rather  than  send  her 
to  St.  Petersburg;"  as  if  there  were  some  authority 
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mm.  not  communicated  by  these  words,  to  which  they 
have  allusion.  There  b  bo  such  authority,  unless  k 
be  implied  in  the  general  consignment  of  the  vessel. 

That  consignment  is  completely  satisfied  by  the 
agency  which  was.  to  be  exercised  in  Amsterdam. 
If  it  was  designed  to  extend  it  to  the  eventual  voy- 
age to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Messrs.  Willinks  Would 
naturally  expect -to  find  some  instructions  respecting 
that  voyage ;  respecting  the  articles  of  which  the 
cargo  was  to  consist,  and  their  conduct  in  the  pur- 
chase of  them.  But  they  could  find  no  such  in- 
structions. In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  letter,  Mr. 
M'Kim  states  the  estimated  value  of  the  cargo  ha 
had  ordered,  and  is  explicit  in  his  request,  that  they 
would  advance  the  necessary  funds  for  laying  it  in, 
should  those  placed  in  then*  hands  be  insoffident; 
but  he  is  entirely  silent  with  respect  .to  their  having 
any  other  agency  in  the  voyage. 

It  was  impossible  for  these  gentlemen  to  read  this 
letter  without,  at  least,  doubting  their  power  to  in- 
terfere farther,  with  respect  to  the  voyage  to  St. 
Petersburg,  then  to  advance  the  money  which  might 
be  required  for  the  cargo  to  be  purchased  at  that 
place.  The  letter  contains  all  the  information,  and 
ail  the  power  which  was  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
but  contains  neither  information  nor  power,  for  any 
other  purpose. 

It  was  natural  for  the  Messrs.  WilBnks  to  require 
farther  information  on  this  subject,  and  to  sees,  it 
from  the  master.  He  could  have  no  motive  for 
withholding  his  letter  of  instructions  from  them,  and 
in  that  they  would  find,  that  the  management  of  the 
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voyage  was  committed  to  him,  and  that  die  utmost      isst 
confidence  was  reposed  in  his  intelligence  and  integ-    ^^ 
rity.    a  I  hope,"  says  M'Kim,  "  that  every  exertion        t. 
will  be  made  to  proceed  to  St  Petersburg  immedi-    ^JST 
itely,  if  you  uo  not  go  to  Batavia,  and  the  ship  can- 
not be  sold."    These  exertions  were  to  be  made  by 
the  master ;  he  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  St 
Petersburg ;  and  as  no  reference  is  bere  made  to  the 
Messrs.  Willitiks,  the  fair  inference  seems  to  be,  that 
he  was.  expected  to  proceed,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  orders  he  should  receive  from  them,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
owners.    "  The  same  industry,"  he  is  told, iC  most  be 
used  to  got  away  from  St  Petersburg."    The  letter 
then  ad<jb,  u  the  owners  must  also  depend  on  your 
attention  *t  St  Petersburg,  that  the  hemp  is  good 
that  you,  receive." 

But  the  part  of  the  letter  which  seems  to  be  con- 
clafcurq  ott  this  point,  is  that  Which  relates  to  the 
consignment  of  the  ship-  «  The  Messrs.  Willinks," 
says  the  writer,  "will  of  course  endeavour  to  con- 
sign the  ship  to  a  friend  of  theirs  at  St  Petersburg, 
but  we  have  great  confidence  in  a  house  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Cumberland  D.  Williams,  Messrs.  Meyer 
and  Burner,  and  we  wish  you  to  consign  the  ship 
totbem," 

The  owners  then  did  not  suppose,  that  they  bad 
empowered  the  plaintiffs  to  order  tire  ahtp  to  St. 
Petersburg.  They  did  not  suppose,  that  their  ori- 
ginal consignment  of  the  Henry  Clay  id  the  Messrs. 
Wiltmks,  implied  a  control  over  her  after  the  trans- 
actions, at  Amsterdam  sbonld  be  terminated.    Had 
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J*2u^  such  a  control  existed,  those gentlemen  would  not 
have  consigned  her  to  one  of  their  friends.  But 
tbeee  words  show  conclusively,  that  the  defendants 

wflftkT  themselves  directed  the  consignment  of  the  ship  from 
Amsterdam  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  minting  their 
orders,  the  master  is  not  merely  directed  to  proceed 
without  consulting  the  Messrs.  Willinks,  he  is  direct- 
ed to  disregard  their  advice  should  it  be  offered. 

The  plaintiffs  could  not  compare  this  letter  with 
that  addressed  to  themselves,  without  perceiving  that* 
with  respect  to  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  every 
order  waa  given  directly  to  the  master  without  re- 
ference to  them,  farther  than  to  show,  that  their  in* 
terferenee,  with  respect  to  the  consignment  of  the 
ship,  was  to  be  disregarded ;  and  that  their  agency 
was  coofined  to  advancing  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  return  cargo. 

Both  the  master  and  the  Messrs.  Willinks  appear 
to  have  acted  on  this  construction  of  their  respective 
powers.  The  correspondence  between  them  con- 
tains no  indication  of  an  opinion  in  either,  that  the 
voyage  to  St.  Petersburg  depended  on  the  orders  of 
1  hose  gentlemen.  The  master  does  not  require  their 
orders,  but  asks  their  advice ;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  order,  they  only  advise.  This  advice  may  have 
been  dictated  by  their  best  judgment,  or  may  have 
been  dictated  by  a  view  to  personal  interest ;  still  it 
is  mere  advice,  and  was  both  given  and  received  as 
advice. 

The  conduct  of  the  parties,  then,  is  full  proof  of 
the  opinion  each  entertained  of  the  authority  of  each ; 
and  the  first  letters  written  after  they  had  met  in 
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Amsterdam,  show  that  free  communications  bad      isti. 
taken  place  between  them-    In  a  letter  of  the  19th    x^jj££ 
of  June,  addressed  to  Captain  Gantt,  the  Messrs.        ▼. 
Willinks  say,  "  We  have  not  received  yet  the  pro-      wEST 
mised  note  of  the  Russian  goods  that  would  be 
wanted  for  the  Henry  Clay.'*    And  in  the  captain's 
letter  from  the  Holder,  of  the  18th  of  June,  he  says, 
"  Herewith,  t  annex  yon  a  copy  of  the  order  for 
Russian  produce,  which  the  owners  of  the  Henry 
Clay  wish  to  constitute  her  return  cargo." 

These  letters  strengthen  the  probability,  that  in 
the  verbal  communications  which  were  made  at 
Amsterdam,  the  captain  had  stated  his  orders  rela- 
tive to  the  voyage  to  St.  Petersburg;  at  any  rate, 
they  show,  that  the  note  for  the  cargo,  which  had 
not  been  transmitted  to  the  Messrs.  Willinks,  bad 
been  entrusted  to  hub*  There  is  an  expression  in 
the  last  letter  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendants, 
which  seems  tabave  some  bearing  on  the  question, 
whether  the  captain  bad  communicated  to  tbem  his 
letter  of  instructions.  Tbey  say,  "  You  cannot  ex- 
pect, gentlemen,  that  we  shall  enter  here  into  all  the 
details  of  this  business,  which  has  been  conducted 
by  us,  bonajide,  with  a  view  to  your  greatest  benefit 
niid  advantage,  faithfully  relying  on  your  promises, 
and  considering  the  incomplete  state  of  yoor  instruc- 
tions to  us,  that  your  captain  was  furnished  with 
more  particular  orders.'9 

There  k  a  vagueness  in  these  expressions,  arising, 
probably,  from  the  unskilfiilness  of  the  translation, 
if  they  were  not  written  in  our  language,  which 
VQL.VL  35 
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last.  leaves  it,  in  tome  measure,  uncertain,  whether the 
plaintiffs  meant  to  assert,  that  the  captain  was  fur- 
nished with  more  particular  orders*  or  that  thej  in- 
ferred this  fact  from  the  incomplete  state  of  the  in* 
structioes  to  themselves.  If  the  case  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  question,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  proper 
to  refer  to  the  original;  but  we  do  not  think,  t^at 
the  right  of  the  defendants  to  the  deduction  they 
claim  from  the  demand,  depends  entirely  on  the  fact* 
that  their  orders  to  their  captain  were  shown  to  the 
pbintpu  Their  letter  to  the  plaintiffs  was  at  best 
equivocal ;  apd  any  evidence  showing  that  the  con- 
struction which  the  plaintiffs  put  on  that  letter,  coa 
formed  totheinta^tionof  the  defendants,  will  justiiy 
the  ptaintijls,  although  that  evidence  was  not  in  their 
possession  pending  the  transaction.  The  defendants 
cannot  be  permitted  to  say,  "  It  b  true,  we.did  noc 
intend  to  consign  the  Henry  Clay  to  you,  farthor 
than  was  oeoesstry  to  your  agency  in  Amsterdam. 
We  did  not  intend  to  give  you  any  control  over  her 
voyage  to  St  Petersburg.  We  had  committed  that 
whole  jpfaject  to  our  captain,  and;  had  given  him 
precise  orders  respecting;  it*  We  had  even  gone  so 
for  as  to  direct  him  to  disregard  your  consignment 
of  the  vessel,  should  you  endeavour  to  make  one; 
But  yon  did  not  see  these  orders,  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, make  you  responsible  for  not  having  understood 
our  letter  to  you,  as  creating  a  doty  which  we  did 
not  m^  it  should  create."  This,  certainly ,  cannot 
be  permitted  As  little  can  they  be  permitted  to 
charge  the  Messrs.  WUlinks,  in  consequence  of  the 
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advice  they  gave,  with  the  profits  #hicb  might  p6s-       issi. 
sibly  have  been  made  on  the  voyage  to  St.  Peters-    y£X£Z 
bwg.    Although  the  orders  were  broken  with  their        ▼• 
advice,  still  they  were  broken  by  the  master,  to      mrSST 
whom  their  execution  was  confided,  not  by  the 
Messrs.  Willinks,  to  whom  their  execution  had  not 
been  confided. 

Were  it  even  possible,  that  the  Messrs.  Willinks 
could  be  made  responsible  in  any  form  of  action 
which  could  be  devised,  for  the  possible  loss  result- 
ing from  the  breaking  up  of  the  voyage  to  St  Peters- 
burg, they  cannot,  We  think,  be  made  responsible  in 
this.  Having  loaded  the  Henry  Clay  at  Amsterdam, 
clearly  without  authority,  the  cargo  was  shipped 
at  their  risk.  The  defendants  might  have  refused 
it  altogether.  But  they  have  sold  it,  and  received 
the  money.  This  creates  an  assumpsit  to  pay  the 
money  received.  This  action,  then,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  count  for  money  received  by  the  defendants 
to  the  plaintiffs'  use),  is  founded  on  the  transactions  in 
Baltimore;  and,  were  it  even  possible,  which  We 
are  far  from  admitting,  that  the  defendants  could  be 
allowed  to  make  a  deduction  of  this  supposed  loss, 
from  the  sum  to  be  recovered  on  the  count  for  money 
laid  out  and  expended  to  their  use,  provided  that 
count  could  be  supported,  yet  they  cSsnnot  be  allow- 
ed to  make  that  deduction  from  the  sum  to  be  reco- 
vered on  /the  count  for  money  had  and  received  to 
the  use  of  the  plaintiffs,  for  goods  sold  as  the  goods 
of  die  plaintiffs. 
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1831.  Certificate.    This  came  came  od  to  be  beard 

v^^  on  the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
▼•  for  the  fourth  Circuit  and  District  of  Maryland,  and 
on  the  question  on  which  the  Judges  of  said  Court 
were  divided,  and  was  argued  by  counsel.  On  con- 
sideration whereof,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
plaintiffs  hare  a  demand  in  law  against  the  defend- 
ants, which  can  be  maintained  in  the  action  now  de- 
pending in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  that  the  defend- 
ants are  not  entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  same 
for  the  amount  of  any  loss  which  may  have  been 
sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  the  alteration  in  the 
destination  of  the  ship  Henry  Clay  to  St  Peters- 
burg, and  the  loading  her  at  Amsterdam*  Which 
opinion  b  direc.ed  to  be  certified  to  the  Circuit 
Court 


(Peacticb.) 

Green  v.  Wateiws. 


In  reel  or  pereonal  actions,  at  common  far,  the  death  of  parties,  be* 
mre  judgment,  abates  Ike  rait ;  and  it  requires  tlm  aid  of  some  sta* 
totory  proritioo,  like  that  of  the  31*t  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  to  enable,  the  snit  to  be  prosocetcd  by,  or  against  the 
personal  representative  or  heir  of  the  deceased,  where  thecaaatof 
action  survives. 

In  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  already  rendered,  in  personal  actions, 
if  the  plaintiff  in  error  dies  before  amigniasut  of  errors  the  writ 
abates  at  common  law;  bat  if  after  assignment  of  errors,  the  ee- 
fndant  may  join  in  error,  and  proceed  to  get  the  judgment  i 
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ed,  if  not  erroneous,  end  may  then  rorrre  it  ifainit  the  wpnnntt»        iati. 
tires'of  the  pkiotiC 

Bat  a  writ  of  error,  in  personal  actions,  does  not  abate  by  the  death 
of  the  defendant  id  error,  whether  it  happen  before  or  after  error* 
assigned;  and  the  personal  representatives  may  not  only  be  admit* 
ted  rolnntarily  to  become  parties,  but  a  sdrr /ochu  may  issue  to 
compel  them. % 

By  the  roles  of  this  Court,  If  either  party,  in  real  or  personal  actions, 
die,  pending  the  writ  of  error,  bis  representatives  in  the  personalty 
or  realty,  may  TohintarUy  beoome  parties,  or  may  be"  compelled  to 
become  parties,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  role. 

Mr.  B.  HarditiyfoT  the  defendant  in  error,  moved  Jfare*  u- 
to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  which  was 
axeal  action,  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  death  of  the 
demandant  and  plaintiff  in  error,  pending  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  Court  He  insisted  that,  at  common 
law,  the  death  of  either  party,  any  time  before  Jinal 
judgment,  would  have  abated  the  suit  f  that  the  ju- 
diciary act  of  1789,  c  20.  s.  31.  made  no  provision 
for  this  case,  since  it  merely  extended  to  the  case  of 
the  death  of  parties,  in  personal  actions,  before  judg- 
ment; and  that  the  statute  17  Car.  II.  c.  8.  and  the 
act  of  Kentucky,  showed  the  sense  of  Parliament 
and  the  local  legislature,  that  real  actions  abated  by 
the  death  of  the  parties,  before  judgment,  upon  writ 
of  error  on  judgments  already  rendered. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  thp  opinion  of  the   Mm+m. 
Court 

The  preliminary  question  which  has  been  argued 
at  the  bar,  is,  whether  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case, 

•  Tidf$  Prae.  1054.  Bac  Abr.  tit.  Matmtnt. 
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last,  which  is  a  writ  of  right,  has  abated  by  the  death  of 
the  demandant,  who  is  the  plaintiff  in  error,  pending 
the  proceedings  in  this  Court-  There  is  a  material 
distinction  "between  the  death  of  parties  before  judg- 
ment and  after  judgment,  and  while  a  writ  of  error- 
is  depending.  In  the  former  case,  all  personal  ac- 
tions by  the  commoo  law  abate ;  and  it  required  the 
aid  of  some  statute,  like  that  of  the  thirty-first  sec- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20.  to  enable 
the  action  to  be  prosecuted  by  or  against  the  perso- 
nal representative  of  the  deceased,  when  the  caustfof 
action  survived.  In  real  actions,  the  like  principle 
prevails,  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  fear,  by  the  death 
of  either  party,  the  right  descends  to  the  heir,  and  a 
new  cause  of  action  springs  up ;  and  the  plea  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in  the  fife-, 
time  of  the  party. 

But,  in  cases  of  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  al- 
ready rendered,  a  different  rule  prevails.  In  personal 
actions,  if  the  plaintiff  in  error  dies  before  assignment 
of  error,  it  is  said  that  by  the  course  of  proceedings 
at  common  law,  the  writ  abates ;  but  if,  after  assign- 
ment of,  errors,  it  is  otherwise.  In  this  latter  case, 
the  defendant  may  join  in  error,  and  proceed  to  get 
the  judgment  affirmed,  if  not  erroneous ;  and  he  may 
then  revive  it  against  the  representatives  of  the  plain- 
tiff. But  in  no  case  does  a  writ  of  error  in  personal 
actions  abate  by  the  death  of  the  defendant  in  error, 
whether  it  happen  before  or  after  errors  assigned.  If 
it  happen  before,  and  the  plaintiff  will  not  assign  er- 
rors, the  representatives  of  the  defendant  may  have  a 
tore  facias  quart  executio  non,  in  order  to  compel 


Id  respect  to  real  actions,  this  is  the  first  time  the 
question  has  presented  itself  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
where  the  death  of  either  party  has  occurred  pen- 
denie  Ute.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heir  or 
privy  in  estate,  who  is  injured  by  an  erroneous 
judgment,  may  prosecute  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  it 
And  there  seems  no  good  reason  why,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  his  ancestor,  pending  proceedings,  he  may 
not  be  admitted  to  become  a  party,  or  be  cited  to  be- 
come a  party,  to  pursue  or  defend  the  writ,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  personal  actions.  The  death  of 
neither  party  produces  any  change  in  the  condition 

a  ft  Tidft  Pr.  crt.  43.  Error,  p.  1096 
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if  it  happen  after,  they,  must  proceed  as  if  die  issi. 
defendants  were  Uring,  till,  judgment  be  affirmed, 
and  then  rehire  by  scire  facias.  And  the  plaintiff,  in 
order  to  compel  the  representatives  of  the  defendant 
in  error,  to  job  in  error,  may  sue  out  a  scire  facias  ad 
audicndum  ertorcs,  either  generally,  or  naming  them. 
Suoh  is  the  doctrine  of  approved  authorities.'  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  at  common  law,  il  these  cases, 
a  writ  of  error  does  not  necessarily  abate :  and  that 
the  personal  representatives  may  not  only  be  admit- 
ted voluntarily  to  become  parties,  but  a  scire  facias 
may  issue  to  require  them  trf  become  parties.  And 
such  has  been  the  practice  hitherto  adopted  in  this 
Court  in  all  personal  actions,  whether  there  has 
been  an  assignment  of  errors  or  not ;  for,  a  specific 
assignment  of  errors  has  never  been  insisted  on  here*, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  argument,  or  decision  of  the 
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of  the  cause,  or  in  the  rights  of  the  parties.  It  would 
seem  reasonable!  therefore,  that  the  suit  should  pro- 
ceed, and  not  be  dismissed  or  abated.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  authority  which. binds  the  Court  to  a 
different  course,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  this  doc- 
trine, and  shall  promulgate  a  general  rule  on  the 
subject 

Rule  accordingly. 


(CuWIIIUlWIttLAf.) 

Cohkh s  ?.  Virginia 

This  Court  has,  oonstftutiooelly ,  appellate  jurisdiction  i 
eiery  act  of  1789,0.  SO.  1. 15/ nxMBthen^judt^aemordeereeef 
the  highest Court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  State,  luring  jurWjction  of 
the  object  natter  of  the  suit,  where  is  drawn  in  qtottioa  the  tub> 
efy  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of;  or  an  aatboriry  sxcrcisod  under,  the 
United  States,  aiid  the  decision  is  or  where* 

drawn  in  question  the  TaUdirj  of  a  ftatnte  o£tOr  an  authority  oxer* 
cited  uodor  any  State,  on  the  ground  of  their  beiiig  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  treaties,  or  lawa  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  in  fisTOor  of  tuoh,  their  Talidtty;  or  of  the  constitution,  or  of  a 
4rcatyt  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  jsojsainst  the  title,  right,  nrirflege,  or  erssaption, 
specially  set  up  or  claimed,  by  either  party t  under  such  clsnss  of 

Itfcno  sbjeosioa  to  the  exercise  of  Ums  appellate  jurisdiction  that  one 
of  the  parties  is  a  State,  and  the  other  a  citisen  of  that  State. 

•  Vide  new  order  of  Court  of  the  present  tern.  Ante,  RnJe 
XXXII. 


Virginia, 
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The  act  of  (^Wfwei  of  the  4th  of  Ma j,  18  IS,  entitled,  •<  an  act  farther        ]831# 
to  MRtod  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Washington,"  which  pronto, 

.  (a.  6.)  that  the  Corporation  of  the  city  ahall  be  empowered,  forcer* 
tain  purpoaet,  and  under certaio  restrictions,  to  authorize  the  draw- 
ing of  lotteries,  does  not  extend  to  authorise  the  Corporation  to 
force  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in  snch  lottery,  in  States  where  such 
sale  any  be  prohibited  by  the  State  laws. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Quarterly  Session 
Court  for  th&  borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  under  the  26th  section  of  the  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  a  20.  it  being  the  highest  Court  of  law  or 
equity  of  that  State  haying  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

Pleas  at  the  Court  House  of  Norfolk  borough,  before 

the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  of  the  said 

borough  on  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  September, 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in 

the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  heretofore,  to  wit :  At  a 

Quarterly  Session  Court,  held  the  twenty-sixth  day 

of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 

the  grand  jury,  duly  summoned  and  impanelled  for 

the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  sworn  and  charged 

according  to  law,  made  a  presentment  in  these 

words: 

We  present  P.  J.  and  M.  J.  Cohen,  for  Vending 
and  selling  two  halves  and  four  quarter  lottery  tick* 
ets  of  the  National  Lottery,  to  he  dtewn  at  Washing- 
ton, to  William  H.  Jennings,  at  their  office  at  the 
corner  of  Maxwell's  wharf,  contrary  to  the  act  thus 
made  and  provided  in  that  case,  since  January,  1820. 
On  the  information  of  William  H.  Jennings. 
Vol.  VI.  34 
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isti.  WhereOpon  the  regular  process  of  law  was  award- 

ed against  the  said  defendants,  to  answer  the  said 
presentment,  returnable  to  the  next  succeeding  term, 
which  was  duly  returned  by  the  Sergeant  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Norfolk—44  Executed" 

And  at  another  Quarterly  Session  Court,  held  for 
the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
came,  as  well  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  this  Court,  as  the  defendants,  by  their 
attorney,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  said  attorney, 
leave  is  given  by  the  Court  to  fife  an  information 
against  the  defendants  on  the  presentment  aforesaid, 
which  was  accordingly  filed,  and  is  in  these  words : 

Norfolk  borough,  to  wit :  Be  it  remembered,  that 
James  Nimmo,  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Court  of  the  said  borough  of  Nor- 
folk, cometh  into  Court,  in  his  proper  person,  and 
with  leave  of  the  Court,  giveth  the  said  Court  to 
understand  and  be  informed,  that  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  ssid  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  jrpduce  into  one,  the 
several  acts,  and  parts  oi  acts,  to  prevent  unlawful 
gaming,"  It  is,  among  other  things,  eqacted  and  de» 
dared,  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  buy,  or  sell, 
within  the  said.  Commonwealth,  any  lottery,  or  part 
or  share  of  a  lottery  ticket,  exqept  in  such  lottery 
or  lotteries  as  may  be  authorised  by/the  laws  thereof: 
and  the  said  James  Nimmo,  as  attorney  aforesaid, 
further  giveth  the  Court  to  understand  and  be  in- 
formed, that  P.  J.  and  M.  J.  Cohen,  traders  and 
partners,  late  of  the  parish  of  ^Elizabeth  River,  and 
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borough  of  Norfolk  aforesaid,  being  evil  disposed  iasi. 
jtersons,  and  totilly  regardless  of  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutcsof  the  said  Commonwealth,  since  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first 
May  of  June,  in  that  year,  and  within  the  said  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  to  wit,  at  the  parish  of  Eli- 
zabeth River,  in  the  said  borough  of  Norfolk,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  did  then  and 
there  unlawfully  vend,  sell,  and  deliver  to  a  certain 
William  H.  Jennings,  two  half  lottery  tickets,  and 
four  quarter  lottery  tickets,  of  the  National  Lottery, 
to  be  drawn  in  the  City  of  Washington,  that  being 
a  lottery  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  evil  example  of  all  other  persons, 
in  the  like  case  offending,  and  against  the  form  of 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  that  case  made 
and  provided. 

James  Nimmo,/ot  the  Commonwealth. 

And  at  this  same  Quarterly  Session  Court,  con- 
tinued by  adjournment,  and  held  for  the  said  bo- 
rough of  Norfolk,  the  second  day  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  came,  as  well  the  at- 
torney prosecuting  for  the  Commonwealth,  in  this 
Court,  as  the  defendants,  by  their  attorney,  and  the 
said  defendants,  for  plea,  say,  that  they  are  not  5olfl^ 
guilty  in  manner  and  form,  as  in  the  information 
against  them  is  alleged,  and  of  this  they  put  them- 
selves upon  the  country,  and  the  attorney  for  the 
Commonwealth  doth  the  same ;  whereupon  a  case 
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lesi.       was  agreed  by  them  to  be  argued  in  lieu  of  a  special 
verdict,  and  ii  in  these  words : 


.  T. 


Vkjrioi*.         Coamohweatik  against  Cohens— case  agreed. 

GMeapwd.  In  this  case,  the  following  statement  is  admitted 
and  agreed  by  the  parties  in  lien  of  a  special  verdict : 
that  the  defendants,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
within  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Common* 
wealth  of  Virginia*  sold  to  William  H.  Jennings  a 
lottery  ticket,  in  the  lottery  called,  aud  denominated, 
the  National  Lottery,  to  be  drawn  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  within  the  district  of  Columbia. 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia enacted  a  statute,  or  act  of  Assembly,  which 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1920,  and  which  is  still  unre- 
pealed, in  the  words  following. 

ProUbiboa  of  No  person,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  himself  or 
another,  shall,  publicly  or  privately,  put  up  a  lottery 
to  be  drawn  or  adventured  for,  or  any  prize  or  thing 
to  be  raffled  or  played  for:  And  whosoever  shall  offend 
herein,  shall  forfeit  the  whole  sum  of  money  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  by  such  lottery,  raffling  or  play- 
ing, to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  the  name 
of  any  one  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  or  by  indict- 
ment or  information  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  either  case,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
literary  fund.  Nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  !  jy, 
or  sell,  within  this  Commonwealth,  any  lottery  tick- 
et, or  part  or  share  of  a  lottery  ticket,  except  in  such 
lottery  or  lotteries  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  laws 
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thereof ;  and  any  person  or  persons  offending  herein,       isti. 
shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  off  nee,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  ind  appro- 
priated in  manner  last  aforesaid. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  * 
statute  on  the  third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1802,  entitled,  An  Act,  &c.  in  the  words  and 
.igures  following : 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  %n  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre-  washi*  ton  >»- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con-  c"*on*^ 
gress  assembled,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of 
Washington  be  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  of  a  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  by  their  corporate  name,  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  grant, 
receive,  and  do  all  other  acts  as  natural  persons,  and 
may  purchase  and  hold  real,  personal  and  mixed  pro- 
perty, or  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  city ;  and  may  have  and  use  a  city  seal,  which 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  The  City  of  Washing- 
ton shall  be  divided  into  three  divisions  or  wards,  as 
now  divided  by  the  Levy  Court  for  the  county,  for  the 
purposes  of  assessment ;  but  the  number  may  be  in- 
creased hereafter,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil shall  seem  most  conducive  to  the  general  interest 
and  convenience. 

Sec  %  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Goun-  <*r  comciiT 

bow  conpottd. 

oil  of  the  City  of  Washington  shall  consist  of  twelve 
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1821.  members,  residents  of  the  city,  and  upwards  of  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  to  be  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers ;  the  first  chamber  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, and  the  second  chamber  of  five  members ;  the 
second  chamber  to  be  chosen  from  the  whole  num- 
ber of  councillors,  elected  by  their  joint  ballot  The 
City  Council  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot,  in  a 
general  ticket,  by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants  of 
full  age,  who  have  resided  twelve  months  in  the  city, 
and  paid  taxes  therein  the  year  preceding  the  elec- 
tions being  held :  the  justices  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, resident  in  the  city,  or  any  three  of  them,  to 
preside  as  judges  of  election,  with  such  associates  as 
the  council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 
xtoctbnjwhcn  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  first 
election  of  members  of  the  City  Council,  shall  bo 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  and  in  every 
year  afterwards,  at  such  place  in  each  ward  as  the 
judges  of  the  election  may  prescribe* 

Sec.  4  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  polls 
shall  be  kept  open  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
till  seven  o'cldck  in  the  evening,  and  no  longer,  for 
the  reception  of  ballots.  On  the  closing  of  the  poll, 
the  judges  shall  close  and  seal  their  ballot  boxes,  and 
meet  oh  the  day  following,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  on  the  first  election,  and  the 
council  afterwards,  when  the  seals  shall  be  broken, 
and  the  votes  counted :  within  three  days  after  such 
election,  they  shall  give  notice  to  the  persons  having 
the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  that  they  are  duly 
elected,  and  shall  ufeke  their  return  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  city. 


Mods  of  coo- 
it 
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Sec  &  And  be   it.  farther  enacted.   That  die      mi. 
Mayer  of  the  city  shall  be  appointed .  annually  by  the    ^£^ 
^President  of  the  United  States ;  hemust  be  a  citizen        ▼• 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  M  the  city  prior    ^mTu* 
to  his  appointment.  ^&SX^ 

Sec  6..  And  be  it  fprtber  enacted,  That  the  City  c»goo«^ 
Council  shall  hold  tAeir  sessions  in  the  City  Hall,  or 
until  such  building  is  erected,  in  such  place  as  the 
Mayor  may  provide  for  that  purpose,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  in  each  year;  but  the  Mayor  may 
convene  them  ofteuer,  if  the  public  gpod  require 
their  deliberations]  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
each  Council,  jDay  be  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but 
a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  today: 
they  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  they 
may,  by  ordinance,  provide :  they  shall  appoint  their 
respective  Presidents,  who  shall  preside  during  their 
sessions,  and  pball  vote  on  all  questions  where  there 
ban  equal  division:  they  shall  settle  their  rules  of. 
proceedings,  appoint  their  own  officers,  regulate 
their  respective  fees,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure : 
they  shall  judge  of  tfre* elections,  returns,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  their  own  members,  and  may,  with  the  con- 
currence, of  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  expel  any 
member  for  disorderly  behavioiv,  or  malconduct  in. 
office^  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence : 
they  dial)  k,eep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and 
enter  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question,  resolve  or 
ordiqance,  at  the  request' of  any  member,  and  their 
deliberations  shall  be  public  The  Mayor  shall  ap- 
point to  all  offices  under  the  Corporation.    AH  ordi- 
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1821.  nances  or  acts  passed  by  the.  City  Council,  shall  be 
^fyj^  sent  to  the  Mayor  for  his  approbation,  and  when  ap- 
t^  proved  by  him,  shall  then  be  obligatory  as  such.  But, 
*******  if  the  said  Mayor  shall  not  approve  of  such  ordi- 
nance or  act,  he  shall  return  the  same  within  five 
days,  with  his  reasons  in  writing  therefor ;  and  if 
three-fourths  of  both  branches  Jf  the  City  Council, 
on  reconsideration  thereof,  approve  of  the  same,  it 
shall  be  in  force  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  approved 
it,  unless  the  City  Council,  by  their  adjournment, 
prevent  its  return. 
$££^£J**  Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Cor- 
p*"*"**  poration  aforesaid  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  pass  all  by-laws  and  ordinances  to  prevent  and 
remove  nuisances;  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contagious  diseases  within  the  City;  to  establish 
night  watches  or  patroles,  and  erect  Tamps ;  to  regu- 
late the  stationing,  anchorage,  and  mooring  of  ves- 
sels ;  to  provide  for  licensing  and  regulating  auc- 
tions, retailers  of  liquors,  hackney  carriages,  waggons, 
carts  and  drays,  and  pawn-brokers  within  the  city ; 
to  restrain  or  prohibit  gambling,  and  to  provide  tor 
licensing,  regulating,  or  restraining  theatrical  or 
other  public  amusements  within  the  City ;  to  regu- 
late and  establish  markets;  to  erect  and  repair 
bridges ;  to  keep  in  repair  all  necessary  streets,  ave- 
nues, drains  and  sewers,  and  to  pass  regulations  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  same,  agreeably 
to  the  plan  of  the  said  City ;  to  provide  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
fixed  by  Congress,  and  for  the  regulation  of  all 
weights  and  measures  used  in  the  City ;  to  provide 
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for  the  licensing  and  regulating  the  sweeping  of  i**i. 
chimneys,  and  fixing  the  rates  thereof;  to  establish 
and  regulate  fire  wards  and  fire  companies;  to  regu- 
late and  establish  the  rise  of  bricks  that  are  to  be 
made  and  used  in  the  City ;  to  sink  wells,  and  erect 
and  repair  pumps  in  the  streets ;  to  impose  and  ap- 
propriate fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  breach 
of  their  ordinances ;  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to 
enact  by-laws  for  the  prerention  and  extinguishment 
of  fires ;  and  to  pass  all  ordinances  necessary  to 
giro  effect  and  operation  to  all  the  powers  Tested  in 
the  Cor»  oration  of  the  City  of  Washington :  Provi- 
ded, That  the  by-laws,  or  ordinances  of  the  said 
Corporation,  shall  be  in  no  wise  obligatory  upon  the 
persons  of  fton-iesadents  o£  the  said  City,  unless  in 
cases  of  intentional  violation  of  the  by-laws  or  ordi- 
nances previously  promulgated*  All  the  fines,  pe- 
nalties and*  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  if  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  shall  be  reentered  before  a  single  magistrate, 
as  small  debts  are  by  law  recoverable ;  and  if  such 
filles,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty  doVars,  the  same  shall  be  recovered  by  actioft 
of  debt,  in  the  District  Court  of  Columbia,  for  the 
County  of  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  the  use  of  the  City  of  Washington. 
Sec.  8.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  per-  iww*** 

•  ft ±~*M 

son  or  persons  appointed  to  collect  any  tax  imposed 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  Act,  shall  have 
authority  to  collect  the  same,  by  distress  and  sale  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  chargeable 
therewith ;  no  sale  shall  be  made,  unless  ten  days 
Vol.  VI  35 
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mi.  previous  notice  thereof  be  given :  no  law  •hall  be 
passed  by  the  City  Council  subjecting  vacant  or  nu- 
improved  city  lota,  or  parts  of  lots,  to  be  sold  for 
taxes. 

__ Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  City 

fSf  ^  ""  Council  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in- 
firm and  diseased  of  the  City. 
a***!.  Sec  10.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enact- 
ed, That  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  real  property  in  the  said  City,  at  any  higher 
rate  than  three  quarters  of  one  per  centum,  on  the 
assessment  valuation  of  such  property. 

Sec  II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act 
shall  be  in  force  for  two  years  from  the  passing 
thereof,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thereafter,  and  no  longer. 

And  another  act,  on  the  23d  day  of  February, 
1804,  entitled  "  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act, 
entitled,  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
City  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  Act,  entitled,  an  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  so  much  of  the 
same  as  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  continued  in  force,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Washington,  from  and  after  the 
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period  for  which  the  members  of  the  present  Coon-  1921. 
cil  hare  teen  elected,  shall  consist  of  two  chambers, 
each  of  which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members, 
to  be  chosen  by  distinct  ballots,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement ; 
a  majority  of  each  chamber  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  do  business.  In  case  vacancies  shall  occur 
in  the  Council,  the  chamber  in  which  the  same  may 
happen,  shall  supply  the  same  by  an  election  by  bal- 
lot, from  the  three  persons  next  highest  on  the  list  to 
those  elected  at  the  preceding  election,  and  a  majo- 
rity of  the  whole  number  of  the  chamber  in  which 
such  vacancy  may  happen,  shall  be  necessary  to 
male  an  election. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
.  Council  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  regulate 
the  inspection  of  flour,  tobacco,  and  salted  provi- 
sions, the  gauging  of  casks  and  liquors,  the  storage 
of  gunpowder,  and  all  naval  and  military  stores,  not 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  to  regulate  the 
weight  and  quality  of  bread,  to  tax  and  license  haw- 
kers and  peddlers,  to  restrain  or  prohibit  tippling 
houses,  lotteries,  and  all  kinds  of  gaming,  to  super- 
intend the  health  of  the  City,  to  preserve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia  rivers  adjoining  the 
City,  to  erect,  repair,  and  regulate  public  wharves, 
and  to  deepen  docks  and  basins,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  superintendence  of  public  schools, 
to  license  and  regulate,  exclusively,  hackney  coaches, 
ordinary  keepers,  retailers  and  ferries,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  inspectors,  constables,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the 
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Ian.      laws  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  give  such  compensa- 
^^   don  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  as  they  may  deem  fit 
V  Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Levy 

*****  Court  of  the  county  of  Washington  shall  not  here- 
after possess  the  power  of  imposing  any  tax  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington." 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*,  on  the 

4th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1812, 

enacted  another  statute*  entitled,  An  Act  further  to 

amend  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

£*jg*\*     "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 

'       preventatives  of,  the    United    States  of  America, 

in ..  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after 
the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  the  Corporation 
of  the  Ch  f  nf  Washington  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Mayor,  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  a  Board  of 
Common  Council,  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  as  here- 
after directed ;  the  Board  of  Aldermen  shall  con- 
sist of  eight  members,  to  be  elected  for  two  years, 
two  to  be  residents  of,  and  chosen  from,  each  ward, 
by  the  qualified  voters  therein ;  and  the  Board  of 
Common  Council  shall  consist  of  twelve  members, 
to  be  elected  for  one  year,  three  to  be  residents  of, 
and  chosen  from,  each  ward,  in  manner  aforesaid : 
and  each  board  shall  meet  at  the  Council  Chamber 
on  the  second  Monday  in  June  next,  (for  the  des- 
patch of  business,)  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  annual- 
ly, thereafter.  A  majority  of  each  board  shall  be 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a 
less  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen,  immediately  after  they  shall 
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hare  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,      issi. 
shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  two  classes ;  the   ^^ 
seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  th6  exnira-        r. 
tion  of  one  year,  and  die  seats  of  the  second  class      ^^ 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  so 
that  one  half  may  be  chosen  every  year.    Each 
board  shall  appoint  its  own  President  from  among 
its  own  members,  who  shall  preside  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  board,  and  shall  have  a  casting  vote  on 
all  questions  where  there  is  an  equal  division;  pro-  ***** 
vided  such  equality  shall  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  his  previous  vote. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men or  Board  of  Common  Council,  unless  he  shall 
be  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  free  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Washington  one  whole 
year  next  preceding  the  day  of  the  election ;  and 
shall,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  be  a  resident  of  the 
ward  for  which  he  shall  be  elected,  and  possessed  of 
a  freehold  estate  in  the  said  City  of  Washington,  and 
shall  have  been  assessed  two  months  preceding  the 
day  of  election.  And  every  free  white  male  citizen  A*d«Mm. 
of  lawful  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  City  of 
Washington  for  the  space  of  one  year  next  preced- 
ing the  day  of  election,  and  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
ward  in  which  be  shall  offer  to  vote,  and  who  shall 
have  been  assessed  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
not  less  than  two  months  prior  to  the  day  of  election, 
shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for  members  to  serve  in  the 
said  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Common 
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Coooetl,  and  bo  other  person  whatever  shall  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage  at  such  election. 

Sec  &  Aad  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  pre- 
sent Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washington  shad  be,  and 
contiaoe  such,  until  the  second  Monday  in  June 
next*  on  which  day,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
June  annually  thereafter,  the  Mayor  of  the  said  City 
shall  be  ejected  by  ballot  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  Board  of  Common  Council,  in  joint  meeting, 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  members  of 
both  boards  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  an  equality  of  votes  between  two 
persons  after  the  third  ballot,  the  two  houses  shall 
determine  by  lot  He  shall,  before  be  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  presence  of  both  boards,  "  lawfully  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
judgment,  without  favour  or  partiality."  He  shall, 
Hit  Arties  4c.  ex  officio,  have,  and  exercise  all  the  powers,  autho- 
rity, and  jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for 
the  County  of  Washington,  within  the  said  county. 
He  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
appoint  to  all  offices  under  the  Corporation,  (except 
the  commissioners  of  elections,)  and  every  such  offi- 
cer shall  be  removed  from  office  on  the  concurrent 
remonstrance  of  a  majority  of  the  two  boards.  He 
shall  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Corporation  be  duly 
executed,  and  shall  report  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  any  officer  to  the  two  boards.  He  shall  ap- 
point proper  persons  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  duriqg 
the  recess  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  hold  sue] 


Virginia. 
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appointment  until  the  end  of  the  then  ensuing  ses-       issi. 
lion.    He  shall  have  power  to  convene  the  two 
Boards,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  good  of  the  com*    v^*[ 
inanity  may  require  it,  and  be  shall  lay  before  them, 
from  time  to  time,  in  writing,  such  alterations  in  the 
laws  of  the  Corporation  as  be  shall  deem  necessary 
and  proper,  and  shall  receive  for  bis  services  annu- 
ally, a  just  and  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  al- 
lowed and  fixed  by  the  two  boards,  which  shall  nei- 
ther be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected.    Any  person  ^"Su0**"? 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Mayor,  who  is  a  free 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  who 
shall  bezbonajide  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
said  City,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  in  the  said 
City  two  years  immediately  preceding  bis  election, 
and  no  other  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  said  of- 
fice.   In  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  person  to  accept 
the  office  of  Mayor,  upon  his  election  thereto,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  inability  or  removal  from  the 
City,  the  said  two  boards  shall  elect  another  in  his 
place,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  first  T»Mt  Mid 
election  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  **».  *c 
Board  of  Common  Council,  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  next,  and  on  the  first  Monday 
in*  June  anqually  thereafter.  The  first  election 
to  be  held  by  three  commissioners  to  be  appoint- 
ed in  each  ward  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  at 
such  place  in  each  ward  as  he  may  direct ;  and  all 
subsequent  elections  shall  be  held  by  a  like  number 
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isti.      of  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  in  each  ward  by 
the  two  boards,  in  joint  meeting,  which  several  ap- 
pointments, except  the  first,  shall  be  at  least  ten  days 
previous  to  the  day  of  each  election.    And  it  shall 
be  the  doty  of  the  Mayor  for  the  first  election,  and  of 
the  commissioners  for  all  subsequent  elections,  to 
give  at  least  five  days  public  notice  of  the  place  in 
each  ward  where  such  elections  are  to  be  held.  The 
said  commissioners  shall,  before  they  receive  any 
ballot,  severally  take  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  be  administered  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  or 
any  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton:  u  I,  A.  B.  4o  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  (as  the 
case  may  be)  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  receive, 
and  return  the  votes  of  such  persons  as  are  Jby  law 
entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  Board  of  Common  Council,  in  ward  No.—, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  under- 
standing, and  that  I  will  not,  knowingly,  receive  or 
return  the  vote  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally  enti- 
tled to  the  same,  so  help  me  God.11    The  polls  shall 
be  opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  be  clo- 
sed at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  same  day. 
Immediately  on  closing  the  polls,  the  commissioners 
of  each  ward,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  count  the 
ballots,  and  make  out  under  their  bands  and  seals  a 
correct  tfeturn  of  the  two  persons  for  the  first  elec- 
tion, and  bf.the  one  person  for  all  subsequent  elec- 
tions, having  the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  to- 
gether, with  the  number  of  votes  given  to  each,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen:  and  of  the 
three  persons  having  the  greatest  number  of  legal 
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votes,  together  with  the  number  of  votes  given  to  mi. 
each,  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  Common  Coon-  ^££^ 
ciL  And  the  two  persons  at  the  first  election,  and  vj^ 
the  one  person  at  all  subsequent  elections,  having 
the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes  for  the  Board  of 
Aldermen ;  and  the  three  persons  having  the  great- 
est number  of  legpl  votes  for  the  Board  of  Common 
Council,  shall  be  duly  elected ;  and  in  all  cases  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  commissioners  shall  decide  by 
lot  The  said  returns  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City,  on  the  succeeding  day,  who  shall  cause 
the  same  to  be  published  in  some  news-paper  printed 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  A  duplicate  return,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  who  voted  at  such 
election,  shall  also  be  made.by  the  said  commission- 
ers, to  the  Register  of  the  City,  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  election,  who  shall  preserve  and  record  the 
same,  and  shall,  within  two  days  thereafter,  notify 
the  several  persons  so  returned,  of  their  election; 
and  each  board  shall  judge  of  the  legality  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  shall  supply  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  by 
causing  elections  to  be  made  to  fill  the  same,  in  the 
ward,  and  for  the  Board  in  which  such  vacancies 
shall  happen,  giving  at  least  five  days  notice  previous 
thereto;  and  each  Board  shall  have  full  power  to 
pass  all  rules  necessary  and  requisite  to  enable  itself 
to  come  to  a  just  decision  in  cases  of  a  contested 
election  of  its  own  members :  and  the  several  mem- 
bers of  each  Board  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  take  the  following  oath  or  af- 
Voi»VI  M 
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18*1.  finnation :  "  I  do  swear,  (or  solemnly,  sincerely,  and 
truly  affirm  and  declare,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that  I 
will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  to  the 

best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,"  which  oath  or  af- 
firmation shall  be  administered  by  the  Mayor,  or 
some  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  the  county  of  Wash* 
mgton. 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in 
addition  to  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Washington,  by  an  act, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  and  an  act,  entitled,  "An  Act,  sup- 
plementary to  an  act,  entitled,  an  act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  the  said  Corporation 
shall  have  power  to  lay  taxes  on  particular  wards, 
parts,  or  sections  of  the  City,  for  their  particular  lo- 
cal improvements. 

That  after  providing  for  all  objects  of  a  general 
nature,  the  taxes  raised  on  the  assessible  property  in 
each  ward,  shall  be  expended  therein,  and  in  no 
other;  in  regulating,  filling  up  and  repairing  of 
streets  and  avenues,  building  of  bridges,  sinking  of 
wells,  erecting  pumps,  and  keeping  them  in  repair ; 
in  conveying  water  in  pumps,  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  springs ;  in  erecting  and  repairing  wharves ; 
in  providing  fire  engines  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
extinction  of  fires,  and  for  other  local  improvements 
and  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Board  of 
support  of  tfct  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Common  Council  shall  pro- 
£^n*«t*    vide ;  but  the  sulfas  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
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aged  and  infirm,  shall  be  a  charge  on  each  ward  in  issi. 
proportion  to  its  population  or  taxation,  as  the  two 
Boards  shall  decide.  That  whenever  the  proprie- 
tors of  two  thirds  of  the  inhabited  houses,  fronting 
on  both  sides  of  a  street,  of  part  of  a  street,  shall  by 
petition  to  the  two  branches,  express  die  desire  of  im- 
proving the  same,  by  laying  the  kirbstone  of  the  foot 
pavement,  and  paving  the  gotten  or  carriage  way 
thereof,  or  otherwise  improving  said  street,  agreeably 
to  its  graduation,  the  said  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  cause  to  be  done  at  any  expense,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  front  foot,  of 
the  lots  fronting  on  such  improved  street  or  part  of  a 
street,  and  charge  the  same  td  the  owners  of  the  lots 
fronting  on  said  street,  or  part  of  a  street,  in  due  pro- 
portion ;  and  also  on  a  like  petition  to  provide  for 
erecting  lamps  for  lighting  any  street  or  part  of  a 
street,  and  to  defray  the  expense  thereof  by  a  tax  on 
the  proprietors  or  inhabitants  of  such  houses,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rental  or  valuation,  as  the  two  Boards 
shall  decide. 

Sec  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  iWitfty 
Corporation  shall  have  full  power  ami  authority  to  Co,po,wk*- 
erect  and  establish  hospitals  or  pest  houses,  work 
houses,  houses  of  correction,  penitentiary,  and  other 
public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  City,  and  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  there- 
of; to  regulate  party  and  other  fences,  and  to  deter- 
mine by  whom  the  same  shall  be  made  and  kept  in 
.repair;  to  lay  open  streets,  avenues,  lanes  and  al- 
leys, and  to  regulate  or  prohibit  all  incisures  thereof, 
and  to  occupy  and  improve  for  public  purposes,  by 
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iwi.  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
S^£H?  St*'68'  *"?  Part  °f  d*  Public  and  open  spaces  or 
▼• .  squares  in  said  city,  not  interfering  with  any  pri- 
"!»»»••  vate  rights ;  to  regulate  the  measurement  of,  and 
weight,  by  which  all  articles  brought  into  the  city 
for  sale  shall  be  disposed  of;  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  appraisers,  and  measurers  of  builders' 
work  and  materials,  and  also  of  wood,  coal,  grain 
and  lumber ;  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  nightly 
and  other  disorderly  meetings  of  slaves,  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  aud  to  punish  such  slaves  by  whip- 
ping, not  exceeding  forty  stripes,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  calendar  months,  for  any  one  of- 
fence ;  and  to  punish  such  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes for  such  offences,  by  fixed  penalties,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars  for  any  one  offence ;  and  in  case 
of  inability  of  any  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  pay 
and  satisfy  any  such  penalty  and  costs  thereon,  to 
cause  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  confined  to  la- 
bour for  such  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  six  ca- 
lendar months,  for  any  one  offence,  as  may  be  deem- 
ed equivalent  to  such  penalty  and  costs ;  to  cause  all 
vagrants,  idle  or  disorderly  persons,  all  persons  of 
evil  life  or  ill  fame,  and  all  such  as  have  no  visible 
mesins  of  support,  or  are  likely  to  become  chargea- 
ble to  the  City  as  paupers,  or  are  found  begging 'or 
drunk  in  or  about  the  streets,  or  loitering  in  or  about 
tippling  houses,  or  who  can  show  no  reasonable 
cause  of  business  or  employment  in  the  City ;  and  all 
suspicious  persons,  and  all  who  have  no  fixed  place 
of  residence,  or  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, all  eves-droppers  and  night  walkers,  all  who 
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are  guilty  of  open  profanity,  or  grossly  indecent  Ian-      mi. 
guage  or  behaviour  publicly  in  the  streets,  all  public    ^^ 
prostitutes,  and  such  as  lead  a  notoriously  lewd  or      .  *• . 
laiscrrious  course  of  life,  and  all  such  as  keep  public      ufmw# 
gaming  tables,  or  gaming  houses,  to  give  security 
for  their  good  behaviour  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  to 
indemnify  the  City  against  any  charge  for  their  sup- 
port, and  in  caseoftbefr  refusal  or  inability  to  give 
such  security,  to  cause  them  to  be  confined  to  la- 
bour for  a  limited  time,  not-exceeding  one  year  at  a 
time,  unless  such  security  should  be  sooner  given. 
But  if  they  shall  afterwards  be  found  again  offend- 
ing, such  security  may  be  again  required,  and  for 
want  thereof,  the  like  proceedings  may.  again  be  had, 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary ;  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  free 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  others  who  can*  show  no 
visible  means  of  support,  may  reside  in  the  City ;  to 
cause  tne  avenues,  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  to  appoint  officers  for  that  purpose. 
To  authorize  the  drawing  ot  lotteries  for  effecting    To  •utbonte 
any  important  improvement  in  the  City,  which  the 
ordinary  funds  or  revenue  thereof  will  not  accom- 
plish.   Provided,  That  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  p*™*. 
each  year,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars :  And  provided  also,  that  the  object  for  which  provuo. 
the  money  is  intended  to  be  raised,  shall  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  approved  of  by  him.    To  take  care  of,  pre- 
serve and  regulate  the  several  burying  grounds  with- 
in the  City ;  to  provide  for  registering  of  births, 
deaths  and  mprriages ;  to  cause  abstracts  or  minutes 
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mi.  of  all  transfers  of  real  property,  both  freehold  and 
leasehold,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Registry  of  the  City* 
at  stated  periods ;  to  authorize  night  watches  and 
patroles,'  and  the  taking  up  and  confining  by  them, 
in  the  night  time,  of  all  suspected  persons ;  to  punish 
by  law  corporally  any  servant  or  slave  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  any  of  their  by-laws  or  ordinances,  unless 
the  owner  or  holder  of  such  servant  or  slave,  shall 
pay  the  fine  annexed  to  the  offence ;  and  to  pass  all 
laws  which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  inta  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
aH  other  powers  vested  in  the  Corporation,  or  any  of 
its  officers;  either  by  this  act,  or  any  former  act. 

Sec*  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  receive,  and 
safely  keep,  within  the  jail  for  Washington  county, 
at  the  expense  of  the  City,  all  persons  committed 
thereto  under  die  sixth  seption  of  this  act,  until  other 
arrangements  be  made  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
confinement  of  offenders,  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Rrmedj-mctie  said  -section ;  and  in  all  cases  where  wit  shall  be 
jMcjfetou.ftc.  brought  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  the  reco- 
very of  any  fine  or  penalty  arising  or  incurred  for  a 
breach  of  any -by-law  or  ordinance  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, upon  a  return  of  "  n*Ua  bona"  to  any  fieri  fa- 
cias issued  against  the  property  of  the  defendant  or 
defendants,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of  Washington,  when 
required,  to  issue  a  writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum 
against  every  such  defendant,  returnable  to  the  next 
Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of  Washington  there- 
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after,  and  which  shall  be  proceeded  on  as  in  other      mi. 
writs  of  the  like  kind. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  unim- 
proved lots  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on  which  two     UniniDf0fta 
years  taxes  remain  due  and  unpaid,  or  so  much  ft'jy^ff 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such  taxes,  may  <***••»««• 
be  sold  at  public  sale  for  such  taxes  due  thereon : 
Provided,  that  public  notice  be  given  of  the  time  and  ptoHm. 
place  of  sale,  by  advertising  in  some  newspaper  print- 
ed in  the  City  of  Washington,  at  least  six  months, 
where  the  property  belongs  to  persons  residing  out  of 
the  United  States ;  three  months  where  the  property 
belongs  to  persons  residing  in  the  United  States, 
but  without  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  and  six  weeks  where  the  property  belongs  to 
persons  residing  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
City  of  Washington ;  in  which  notice  shall  be  stated 
the  number  of  the  lot  or  lots,  the  number  of  the 
square  or  squares,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
to  whom  the  same  may  have  been  assessed,  and  also 
the  amount  of  taxes  due  thereon :  And  provided, 
also,  that  the  purchaser  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay 
at  the  time  of  such  sale,  more  than  the  taxes  due, 
and  the  expenses  of  sale ;  and  that,  if  within  two 
years  from  the  day  of  such  sale,  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  such  lot  or  lots,  or  his  or  their  heirs, 
representatives,  or  agents,  shall  repay  to  such  pur- 
chaser the  moneys  paid  fok  the  taxes  and  expenses 
as  aforesaid,  together  with  ten  per  centum  per  an- 
num as  interest  thereon,  or  make  a  tender  of  the 
same,  he  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  original  right  and 
title ;  but  if  no  such  payment  or  tender  be  made 
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i8*i.       within  two  yean  next  after  the  said  sale,  then  the 
purchaser  shall  pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney of  such  lot  or  lots  into  the  City  Treasury,  where 
it  shall  remain  subject  to  the  order  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor or  proprietors,  his  or  their  heirs,  or  legal  re- 
presentatives ;  and  the  purchaser  shall  receive  a  title 
in  fee  simple  to  the  said  lot  or  lots,  under  the  hand 
of  the  Mayor,  and  seal  of  the  Corporation,  which 
shall  be  deemed  good  and  valid  in  law  and  equity. 
^s*ju  <*  th*      Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further^eoacted,  That  the  said 
Corporation  shall,  in  future,  be  named  and  styled, 
"  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Washington ;"  and  that  if  there  shall 
have  been  a  non-election  or  informality  of  a  City 
Council,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  last,  it  shall 
not  be  taken,  construed,  or  adjudged,  in  any  manner, 
to  have  operated  as  a  dissolution  of  the  said  Corpo- 
ration, or  to  affect  any  of  its  rights,  privileges,  or 
laws  passed  previous  to  the  second  Monday  in  June 
last,  but  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  exist  in 
full  force. 
corpentkm  to      Sec  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Cor- 
fetertidwHii  poration  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the  several 

•  view  to  tUc-  * 

tk*-  wards  of  the  City  to  be  so  located,  as  to  give,  as 

nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  votes  to  each 
ward ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Register  of  the 
City,  or  such  officer  as  the  Corporation  may  here* 
after  appoint,  to  furnish  the  commissioners  of  election 
for  each  ward,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  annual- 
ly, previous  to  the  opening  of  the  polls,  a  list  of  the 
persons  having  a  right  to  vote,  agreeably  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  second  section  of  this  act. 
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Sec  IK  And  be  h  farther  enacted,  That  so  much      issi. 
of  any  former  act  as  shall  be  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 

Wbich  statutes  are  still  in  force  and  unrepealed. 
That  the  lottery,  denominated  the  National  Lottery, 
before  mentioned,  the  ticket  of  which  was  sold  by 
the  defendants  as  aforesaid,  was  duly  created  bj  the 
said  Corporation  of  Washington,  ami  the  drawing 
thereof,  and  the  sale  of  the  said  ticket,  was  duly  au- 
thorised by  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  objects  and 
purposes,  and  in  the  mode  directed  by  the  said  statute 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If,  upon  this 
case,  the  Court  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  mentioned  were  valid,  and  on  the 
true  construction  of  these  acts,  the  lottery  ticket  sold 
by  the  said  defendants  as  aforesaid/  might  lawfully 
be  sold  within  the  State  of.  Virginia,  notwhhstaod* 
ing  the  act  or  statute  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  prohibiting  such  sale,  then  judgment  to  be 
entered  for  the  defendants.  But  if  the  Court  should 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  statute  or  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  prohibiting  such 
sale,  is  valid,  notwithstanding  the  said  acts  of  Con* 
gress,  then  judgment  to  be  entered,  that  the  defend- 
ants are  guilty,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  recover 
against  them  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 

Taylor,  for  defendants. 

And  thereupon  the  matters  of  law  arising  upon  the  £*££"*  * 
said  case  agreed  being  argued,  if  seems  to  the  Court 
here,  that  the  law  is  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 

Vst,VL  37 
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that  the  defendants  are  guilty  in  manner  and  fo«n, 
as  in  die  information  again*  them  is  alleged,  and 
they  do  assess  their  fine  to  one  hundred  dollars  be- 
sides the  costs.  Therefore,  it  is  considered  by  the 
Court,  that  the  Commonwealth  recover  against  the 
said  defendants,  to  the  use  of  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Literary  Fond,  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  fine  by  the  Court  aforesaid,  in  manner  aforesaid 
assessed,  and  the  costs  of  this  prosecution ;  and  the 
said  defendants  may  be  taken,  &c. 
********  From  which  judgment  the  defendants,  by  their 
counsel,  prayed  an  appeal  to  the  next  Superior  Court 
of  law  of  Norfolk  county,  which  was  refused  by  the 
Court,  inasmuch  as  cases  of  this  sort  am  not  subject 
to  revision  b  r  any  other  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   Commonwealth's  costs,  $51  5fr  cents. 

Mnttryistfc.  Mr.  Barbowr,  for  the  defendant  in  error,  moved 
to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  and  stated 
three  grounds  upon  which  he  should  insist  that  the 
Court  had  not  jurisdiction :  (1.)  Because  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  controversy,  without  reference 
to  the  parties.  (2.)  That  considering  the  character 
of  one  of  the  parties,  if  the  Court  coold  have  juris- 
diction at  all,  it  must  be  original,  and  not  appellate. 
(3.)  And,  finally,  that  it  can  take  neither  original 
nor  appellate  jurisdiction. 

1.  As  to  the  first  point :  it  is  conceded  by  all,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers. 
This  distinguishing  trait  equally  characterises  all  its 
departments ;  it  is  with  the  judicial  department  only, 
that  the  present  inquiry  is  connected.    It  is  in  the 
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3d  lection  of  the  3d  article  of  die  constitution,  that  mi. 
we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  the  "^mT 
judicial  power  of  the  Union  extends.  That  part  of  it  v:j; 
which  relates  to  the  present  discussion,  declares,  that 
11  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws 
of  Ike  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
Be  made,  under  their  authority."  It  is  not  pretended, 
that  any  treaty  has  any  sort  of  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent case :  before,  then,  this  Court  can  take  jurisdic- 
tion, it  must  be  shown,  that  this  is  a  case  arising 
either  under  the  constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  either  description.  These  two  classes  of 
cases  are' obviously  put  in  contradistinction  to  each 
other  ;  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  to 
•the  Court  the  difference  in  their  character.  The 
constitution  contains  two  different  kinds  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  one,  (if  I  may  use  the  expression^)  self 
executed,  or  capable  of  self  execution ;  the  other, 
only  executory,  and  requiring  legislative  enactment 
to  give  them  operation ;  thus,  the  2d  section  of  the 
4th  article,  which  declares,  that  "  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;"  the  10th 
section  of  the  1st  ankle,  which  prohibits  any  State 
from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silrer  coin,  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts;  from  passing  any  law 
u  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;"  and  the 
prohibition  to  Congress,  in  the  9th  section,  and  to 
the  States  in  the  10th  sertion  of  the  same  article,  to 
pass  "  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law," 
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1811.  are  all  examples  of  the  self-executed  provisions  ef 
the  coDSthetioo ;  by  which,  I  mean  to  say*  that  the 
constitution,  in  these  instances,  is,  per  se}  operative, 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
various  provisions  of  the  8th  section  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle, such,  for  example,  "  as  the  power  to  establish 
an  uniform  system  of  naturalisation,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,"  are  executory 
only;  that  is,  without  an  act. of  legislation,  they 
have  no  operative  effect- 

The  cases,  then,  arising  under  the  constitution,  afe 
those  which  arise  under  its  self-executed  provisions ; 
and  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  are  those  which  occur  under  some  law,  pass- 
ed in  virtue  of  the  executory  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution. If  this  idea  be  correct,  tbeo  this  is  not  a 
case  arising  under  the  constitution;  and  it  does  not 
Correspond  with  the  other  part  of  the  description, 
that  is,  it  does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  this  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Hepburn  v.  Elzyf  decided,  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  not  a  State,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  a  citizen  of  that 
District  could  not  sustain  an  action  against  a  citizen 
of  Virginia,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  State.  Now, 
it  would  sound  curiously,  to  call  a  law  passed  for  a 
District,  not  itself  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  State,  a 
law  of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  more 
strange  to  call  a  law  passed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Washington,  for  the  local  purposes  of  Washington, 

a*  Crunch,  446. 
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a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  such  is  the  cha-      1821. 
xacter  of  the  law  under  which  this  case  arises ;  for 
the  act  of  Congress  did  not  itself  create  the  lottery, 
hot  authorised  the  Corporation  of  Washington  to 
doit 

As  to  this  sub-legislation,  legislative  power  is  a 
trust  which  cannot  be  transferred.  Delegatus  nan 
potest  delegare.  If  this  can  be  exercised  by  substi- 
tution, other  legislative  powers  can  also.  I  would 
then  inquire,  whether  in  execution  of  the  power  '*  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,9'  "  to  declare  war,"  &c  Con- 
gress could  authorize  the  State  legislatures  to  do 
these  things.  It  is  a  misnomer,  to  call  by  the 
name  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  any  act  passed 
Cor.  the  District  of  Columbia,  though  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  Corporation. 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  former  member  of 
this  Court,  that  every  citizen  in  the  United  States, 
sustains  a  two-fold  political  character,  one  in  relation 
to  the  Federal,  the  other  in  relation  to  the  State 
Governments.  To  put  the  proposition  in  other 
words,  it  may  be  stated  thus :  a  twofold  system  of 
legislation  pervades  the  United  States ;  the  one  of 
which  1  will  call  Federal,  the  other  municipal.  The 
first  belongs  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  Congress,  and  consists  of  the  powers  of  war,  peace, 
commerce,  negociation,  and  those  general  powers, 
which  make,  up  our  external  relations,  together  with 
a  few  powers  of  an  internal  kind,  which  require  uni- 
formity in  their  operation :  the  second  belongs  to 
the  States,  and  consists  of  whatever  is  not  included 
in  the  first,  embracing  particularly  every  thing  con- 
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nected  with  the  internal  police  and  economy  of  Ate 
several  States.  If  this  system  knew  no  exception  in 
its  operation,  the  present  question  would  nefer  hate 
arisen ;  for  no  man  would  ever  dream  of  calling  a 
law  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  are  certain  portions  of  territory 
within  the  United  States,  of  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  one,  in  which  there  is  no  State  govern- 
ment to  act :  in  relation  to  these,  Congress,  by  the 
constitution,  exercises  not  only  federal,  but  mu- 
nicipal legislation  also:  and  as  the  whole  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  has  arisen  out  of  this  blending 
together  of  two  different  kinds  of  legislative  power ; 
so,  that  difficulty  will  be  removed  by  a  carefal  at- 
tention to  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  character 
of  these  powers,  and  the  extent  of  their  operation 
respectively.  Whenever  a  question  arises,  whether 
a  law  passed  by*Congress  is  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  we  hpveonly  to  inquire  whether  it  is  consti- 
tutionally passed  in  execution  of  any  of  the  federal 
powers:  if  it  be,  it  is  properly  a  law  of  the  United 
States;  since  the  federal  powers  are  co-extensive 
with  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  and  this, 
though  the  particular  act,  may  be  confined  to  certain 
persons*  places  or  things.  Thus,  a  law  establishing 
federal  Courts  in  a  particular  State,  is  a  law  of  the 
United  States ;  for  though  its  immediate  operation 
is  upon  one  State,  yet  it  is  in  execution  of  a  power 
co-extensive  with  the  United  States ;  but  if  a  law, 
though  passed  by  Congress,  be  passed  in  execution 
of  a  municipal  power,  as  a  law  to  pave  the  streets  of 
Washington,  then  it  cannot,  in  any  propriety  of  Ian- 
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guage,  be  called  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  issi. 
axiom  in  politics,  that  legislative  power  has  po  ope- 
ration beyond  the  territorial  limits  under  its  autho- 
rity. I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  the  lex 
loci ;  of  that  comity,  by  which  the  different  States  of 
the  civilized  world,  receive  the  laws  of  others,  as 
governing  in  certain  cases  of  contract,  or  questions  of 
a  civil  nature.  I  speak  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the 
legislative  power,  its  operation  per  se* 

If  this  principle  be  true,  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
case  to  impair  its  force  ?  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  this  law  was  passed  in  virtue  of  the  power  gi- 
ven by  the  constitution  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion, over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,  as  should  become  the  seat  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  debates  of  the  Conventions,  or  the  declarations  of 
the  Federalist,  we  shall  alike  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 
that  this  power  was  given  in  consequence  of  an  inci- 
dent which  had  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
necessity  which  thence  seemed  to  result,  of  Con- 
gress deliberating  uninterrupted  aqd  unawed.  The 
motive,  then,  for  granting  this  power,  would  not  lead 
to  an  extension  of  it ;  still  less  will  the  terms ;  for, 
they  are  as  restrictive  as  could  by  possibility  be  used. 
The  district  shall  not  exceed  ten  miles  square,  and 
as  was  argued  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  may 
not  exceed  one  mile :  so  far  from  the  principle  being 
impaired  then,  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  provision.  See  to  what  consequences  we 
should  be  led  by  the  doctrine,  that  because  this  lot- 
tery was  authorized  by  Congress,  therefore,  the  tick- 
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1821.  ets  might  be  sold  in  aoy  State,  against  its  laws,  with 
VJT^,/  impunity.  The  same  charter  authorize*  the  Corpo- 
▼.  ration  of  Washington  to  grant  licenses  to  auctioneers 
yir*ul4*'  and  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors :  now,  upon  the 
doctrines  contended  for,  what  will  hinder  the  Cor- 
poration from  granting  licenses  to  persons,  to  rend 
goods  and  liquors  in  Virginia,  by  a  Corporation  li- 
cense, contrary  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  ?  and  thus, 
greatly  impair  the  revenue  which  the  State  raises 
from  these  licenses ;  as  it  is  said,  that  a  saleable 
quality  is  of  the  essence,  and  constitutes  the  only 
value  of  a  lottery  ticket,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
competent  to  any  State  to  abridge  the  value  of  that, 
which  was  rightfully  created  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Union  ?  Would  not  the  same  reasoning  justify 
the  holders  of  these  Corporation  licenses,  equally  to 
trample  upon  the  laws  of  the  State ;  lest,  for  want 
of  a  market,  their  merchandise  and  liquors  might  not 
be  sold,  and  thus  the  value  of  their  license  diminish- 
ed. These  are  cases,  in  which  the  revenue  of  a 
State  would  be  impaired,  as  well  as  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  its  morals.  Such  is  the  law  of  Virgi- 
nia, prohibiting  the  use  of  billiard  tables.  If  Con- 
gress vhould  authorise  licenses  to  be  issued,  by  the 
Corporation  of  Washington,  for  using  them,  and  if 
this  law  have  an  operation  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  District,  then  has  Virginia  lost  all  power 
of  regulating  the  conduct  of  her  own  citizens. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  this: 
That  though  the  laws  of  Congress,  when  passed  in 
execution  of  a  federal  power,  extend  over  the  Union, 
and  being  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  a  part  of 
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the  supreme  law  of  the  land:  yet,  a  law  passed  like      mi. 
the  one  in  question,  in  execution  of  the  power  of  mu- 
nicipal legislation,  extends  only  so  far,  as  the  power 
under  which  it  was  passed — that  is,   to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  District ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  no  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  consequently  not  a  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.     Nor  is  there  any  thing 
novel  in  the  idea  of  two  powers  residing  in  the  same 
body,  at  the  same  time,  and  over  the  same  subject, 
of  a  different  kind.    The  idea  is  familiarly  illustra- 
ted by  cases  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  judiciary. 
For  die  same  trespass,  an  action,  or  indictment,  may 
be  brought  before  the  same  Court,  and  a  different 
judgment  pronounced,  as  one  or  the  other  mode  is 
pursued.   So  the  same  Court  has  frequently  common 
law  and  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  pronounces  a  dif- 
ferent judgment  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  as 
they  are  exercising  the  one  or  the  other  jurisdiction. 
Let  us  look  further  at  the  consequences  of  calling 
the  laws  of  the  District,  laws  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution,  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  declared  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  laws  of  their  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.     If,  then,  laws  of  the 
District  be  laws  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  it  will  follow,  that  they 
may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  an  interference  with 
every  department  of  State  legislation;  and  when- 
ever they  shall  so  interfere,  they  are  to  be  considered 
Vol.  VI.  38 
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isti.  of  paramount  authority.    Suppose  the  law  of  Virgi- 

VjT^f^/  nia  to  declare  a  deed  for  land  void  against  a  purcha- 

▼:  #  ser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  unless 


Virginia. 


recorded  upon  the  party's  acknowledgment,  or  the 
evidence  of  three  witnesses.  Suppose  a  law  of 
the  District  to  dispense  with  record,  or  to  be 
satisfied  with  two  wituesses.  If  one  citizen  should 
convey  to  another  citizen  of  the  District,  land  lying 
in  Virginia,  in  conformity  with  the  District  law, 
upon  the  principle  now  contended  for,  the  party 
must  recover,  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  of  Virginia.  It 
will  be  admitted,  that  a  law  passed,  like  the  one  in 
question,  by  one  State,  might  be  repelled  by  an- 
other :  it  will,  also,  be  admitted,  that  if  Congress 
had,  (as  some  think  they  have  a  right  to  do,  but  in 
which  I  do  not  concur,)  established  here  a  local  le- 
gislature, which  had  passed  the  law  in  question,  its 
effects  might  have  been  repelled  from  the  States  by 
penal  sanctions. 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  as  the  dominion  over  the 
District  flows  from  the  same  source  with  every  other 
power  possessed  by  the  government  of  the  Union, 
as  it  is  executed  by  the  same  Congress,  as  it  was 
created  for  the  common  good,  and  for  universal  pur- 
poses, that  it  must  be  of  equal  obligation  throughout 
the  Union  in  its  effects,  with  any  power  known  to 
the  constitution ;  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
law  in  question  can  encounter  no  geographical  im- 
pediments, but  that  its  march  is  through  the  Union : 
The  answer  is,  that  the  federal  powers  of  Congress, 
in  their  execution,  encounter  no  geographical  impe- 
diments, because  no  limits,  short  of  the  boundaries 
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of  the  Union,  are  prescribed  to  them  ;  but  the  legis-  1821. 
htive  power  over  the  District,  in  its  execution,  does 
encounter  geographical  impediments,  because  the 
limits  of  the  District  are  distinctly  prescribed,  as  the 
bound  of  its  extent,  and  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  its  further  march. 

It  ma j  be  said,  too,  that  this  case,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  one  State  repellipg,  by  penal  sanc- 
tions, the  effects  of  the  laws  of  another;  ^because  it 
is  said,  one  State  is  no  party  to  the  laws  of  another ; 
whereas  here,  the  law  is  its  own  law,  as  being  re- 
presented in  Congress,  and  thereby  contributing  to 
its  passage,  and  capable  in  part  of  effecting  its  repeal. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  principle  would 
prove  too  much,  and,  therefore,  that  it  catonot  be  a 
sound  one ;  for  if  the  States  are  to  acquiesce  in  this 
instance,  because  they  are  represented  in  Congress, 
and  have,  therefore,  an  agency  in  making  and  repeal- 
ing laws,  the  same  reasoning  would  justify  Congress 
in  legislating  beyond  their  delegated  powers;  for 
example,  prescribing  a  general  course  of  descents. 
It  is  obvious,  that  they  might  contribute  as  much  to 
the  passage  and  repeal  of  this  law,  as  any  other,  and 
yet  this  ground  will  not  be  attempted  to  be  sustain- 
ed.   If,  then,  they  are  not  bound,  because  of  their 
representation  in  Congress,  to  acquiesce  in  the  as- 
sumption of  a  power  not  granted  ;  they  are  surely  as 
little  bound,  upon  that  ground,  to  permit  a  power, 
confined  to  ten  miles  square,  to  extend  its  opera- 
tion with  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

If,  then,  the  law  in  question  is  not  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  sense  of  that  expsesaon  in  t£* 
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i8f  1.  constitution,  this  is  not  a  case  arising  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States,  and,  consequently,  the  juris- 
diction ot  this  Court  fails  as  to  the  subject  matter. 

2.  My  second  proposition  is,  that  if  this  Court 
could  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  case  at  all,  it  must 
be  original,  and  not  appellate  jurisdiction.     This  has 
reference  to  the  character  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
present  contest    The  constitution*  of  the  United 
States,  after  having  carved  out  the  whole  mass  of 
jurisdiction  which  it  gives  to  the  federal  judiciary, 
and  enumerated  hs  several  objects,  proceeds  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  arti- 
cle to  distribute  that  jurisdiction  amongst  the  several 
Courts.    To  the  Supreme  Court,  it  gives  original 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases ;  to  wit,  "  in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party ;"  in  all  the  other  cases  to  which  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends,  it  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  appellate  jurisdiction.     This  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,*  thus  expresses  it- 
self in  relation  to  this  clause  of  the  constitution : 
"  If  Congress  remains  at  liberty  to  give  this  Court 
appellate  jurisdiction,  where  the  constitution  has  de- 
clared their  jurisdiction  shall  be  original ;  and  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  where  the  constitution  has  decla- 
red their  jurisdiction  shall  be  appellate,  the  distribu- 
tion of  jurisdiction  made  in  the  constitution,  is  form 
without  substance."    Again,  the  Court  says,  "  the 
plain  import  of  the  words  seems  to  be,  that  in  one 

a  ICtasdt,  174. 
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dass  of  caws,  its  jurisdiction  is  original,  not  appel-  isti. 
late ;  in  the  other,  it  is  appellate,  not  original ;"  and 
accordingly,  in  that  case,  which  was  an  application 
for  a  mandamus  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  to 
issue  commissions  to  certain  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Court,  after  distinctly 
admitting  that  the  parties  had  a  right,  yet  refused  to 
grant  the  mandamus,  upon  the  ground,  that  it  would 
be  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  ;  that  not  be- 
ing one  of  the  cases,  in  which  that  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tion was  given  them  by  the  constitution,  it  was  not 
competent  to  Congress  to  give  it. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  constitution,  that  where 
a  State  is  a  party,  this  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion :  it  appears  from  the  opinion  of  this  Court  just 
quoted,  that  it  excludes  appellate  jurisdiction.  But  a 
State  is  a  party  to  the  present  case ;  it  is  a  judgment 
for  a  penalty  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  a  public 
law ;  the  prosecution  commenced  by  a  presentment 
of  a  grand  jury,  carried  on  by  an  information  filed 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
judgment  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  case  has  come  before  this  Court  by 
a  writ  of  error,  which  is  surely  appellate  jurisdiction. 
If,  then,  when  a  State  is  a  party,  this  Court  have 
original  jurisdiction  ;  if  the  grant  of  original,  exclude 
appellate  jurisdiction ;  if,  as  in  this  case,  a  State  be 
a  party ;  and  if  the  jurisdiction  now  claimed  is  clear- 
ly appellate,  then  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  in  this  case  this  Court  cannot  take  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  way,  if  they  could  take  it  at  all. 


Vi 
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mi.  &  My  last  proposition  is,  that  considering  the  na- 

ture of  this  case,  and  that  a  State  is  a  party,  the  ju- 
t77  dieiaj.  power  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to 
the  case,  and  that,  therefore,  this  Court  cannot  take 
jurisdiction  at  all.  This  is  a  criminal  case,  both 
upon  principle  and  authority.  A  crime  is  defined  to: 
be,  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  some 
public  law  commanding  or  forbidding  it  The  of- 
fence in  this  case  is  one  of  commission.  A  prosecu- 
tion in  the  name  of  a  State,  by  information,  as  this 
has  been  shown  to  be,  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon 
this  offence,  is,  therefore,  a  prosecution  for  a  crime*; 
in  other  words,  a  criminal  case.-  Upon  authority,  too, 
penal  actions  jure  called  in  the  books  criminal  ac- 
tions. But  if  it  be  a  criminal  case,  it  is  conceded, 
that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  cannot  take 
original  jurisdiction  over  it— inasmuch  as  that  right 
futyy  belongs  to  the  Courts  of  the  State  whose  laws 
hare  been  violated;  and  that  jurisdiction  having 
once  rightfully  attached,  they  have  a  right  to  proceed 
to  jodgorcnt ;  but  if  they  haw  no  original  jurisdic- 
tion, I  have  shqwp,  in  the  discussion  of  the  second 
point,  that,  they  cannot  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
and  it  consequently  follows,  that  they  cannot  have 
jurisdiction  at  all. 

.  1  will  now  endeavour  to  show*  from  general  prin- 
ciples, in  connection  with  the  fair  constitution  of  the 
third  article  of  the, constitution,  that  without  re- 
ference to  the  particular  character  of  the  ease,  whe- 
ther as  criminal  or  civil,  the  judicial  power,  of  the 
United  States  does  Hot  extend  to  it,  on  acoount  of 
the  character  of  one  of  the  parties;  in  other  words* 
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because  one  of  the  parties  is  a  State.    It  is  an  axiom       ion. 
io  polities,  that  a  sovereign  and  independent  State  is    ^^^ 
not  liable  to  the  suit  of  any  individual,  nor  amenable      ,.  T; . 
to  any  judicial  powei,  without  its  own  consent,   AU 
the  States  of  this  Union  were  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, before  they  became  parties  to  the  federal 
compact :  hence,  I  infer,  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  would  not  have  extended  to  the 
States,  if  it  had  not  been  so  extended  to  them,  eo 
nomine,  upon  the  face  of  the  constitution.    But  if  it 
can  reacts  item  only  because  it  is  expressly  given  in 
relation  to  them,  then  it  can  only  reach  them  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  given.    By  the  original  text  of 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union, 
was  extended  to  the  following  cases,  in  which  States 
wtre  parties ;  tp  wit,  to  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  an- 
other State*  and  between  fc  State  and  foreign  States, 
oftizeoa,  and  subjects.    The  case  of  a  contest  te- 
tween  a  State  and  one  erf*  its  own  citizens,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  enumeration;  and,  consequently,  if 
the  principle  which  I  have  advanced  be  a  sound  one, 
die,  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  does  not  ex- 
tend to  it ;  but  the  uniform  decision  of  this  Court 
has  been,  that  if  a  party  claim  to  be  a  citizen  of  an- 
other State,  it  riaust  appear  upon  tne  record.    As 
that  does  not  appear  upon  the  record  in  this  case,  I 
am  authorized  to  say,  that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  are 
citizens  of  Virginia :  then  it  is  the  simple  case  of  a 
contest  between  a  State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens, 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  pale  of  federal  judicial 
power. 


Vii 
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tail.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  judicial  power  is  de- 

clared by  the  Constitution,  to  extend  to  all  cases  in 
t^       law  or  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  &c ; 
and  that  by  reason  of  the  expression  "  all  cases," 
where  the  question  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  federal  judicial  power  attaches  upon  the 
case  on  account  of  the  subject  matter,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  parties.    Notwithstanding  the  latitude 
of  this  expression,  it  will  be  seen  upon  inquiry,  that 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  some  limita- 
tion imposed  upon  this  provision,  which  the  gentle- 
men seem  to  consider  unlimited.     In  the  first  place 
there  are  questions  arising,  or  which  might  arise 
under  the  Constitution,  which  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution do  not  submit  to  judicial  cognizance.    Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  State  were  to  grant  a  title  of  no- 
bility, how  could  that  be  brought  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  so  as  to  render  any  effectual  judgment  ?  If  it 
were  an  office  of  profit,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said, 
an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  9110  warranto  would 
lie ;  but  I  ask  whether  that  would  lie,  in  the  case 
which  I  have  stated,  or  whether  an  effectual  judg- 
ment could  be  rendered  ?  It  is  a  title,  a  name  which 
would  still  remain,  after  your  judgment  bad  denoun- 
ced it  as  unconstitutional.    Where  u  quo  warranto 
lies,  in  relation  to  an  office,  the  judgment  of  ouster 
is  followed  by  practical  and  effectual  consequences. 
Again ;  suppose  a  State  should  keep  troops  or  ships 
of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  or  should  engage  in  war, 
when  neither  actually  invaded,  nor  in  imminent  dan- 
ger.   Here  would  be  alarming  violations  of  the 
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constitution,  assailing  too  directly  the  federal  pow-      issi. 
ers;  it  would  be  a  most  serious  question   arising 
under  the  constitution,  and  yet  clearly  such  a  case 
as  this  does  not  belong  to  the  judicial  tribunal. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  opposite  counsel  mean  all 
cases  in  their  nature  of  a  judicial  character,  still  I 
shall  be  able  to  show,  that  broad  as  this  expression  is, 
it  does  not  reach  all  these.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Court,  that  the  words  are,  not  all  questions, 
but  all  cases.  Although,  therefore,  a  question  may 
arise,  yet  before  there  can  be  a  case,  there  must  be 
parties  over  jvhomthe  Court  can  take  jurisdiction; 
and  if  there  be  no  such  parties,  the  Court  cannot 
act  upon  the  subject,  though  the  question  may  arise, 
though  it  may  be  clearly,  of  a  judicial  nature,  and 
though  there  may  be  the  clearest  violation  of  the 
constitution.  By  the  11th  article  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  it  is  declared,  that  "  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  State."  Now,  suppose  that  a 
State  should,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  a 
duty  on  tonnage,  which  should  be  paid  by  a  citizen 
of  another  State;  suppose,  too,  that  a  State  should 
cause  the  lands  of  a  British  subject  to  be  escheated, 
contrary  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794, 
upon  the  pound  of  alienage;  or  debts  due  to  a  Bri- 
tish subject  from  individuals  of  the  United  States,  or 
money  or  shares  belonging  to  him,  in  the  public 
funds  or  banks,  to  be  confiscated,  contrary  to  the 
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lasi.  tenth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  and  depontente  pro- 
ceeds in  the  public  chest:  It  will  be  agreed  email 
hands,  that  the  first  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  lb* 
deral  constitution,  and  the  two  others  as  palpable 
violations  of  the  solemn  stipulations  of  a  treaty ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  first  presents  a  question  ari- 
sing trader  the  constitution,  and  the  others  one  ari- 
sing under  a  treaty ;  yet,  wilt  any  man  contend  that 
the  citizen  of  another  State,  in  thfe  first  case,  or  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  State,  in  the  others,  could  bring 
the  offending  State  before  the  federal  Court,  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  their  several  wrongs  ?  It  will 
not  be  pretended;  and  why  not?  for'  the  reason 
which  I  have  given,  that  one  of  the  parties  in  die 
cases  supposed  being  a  State,  and  tlie  amendment 
referred  to  having  declared,  that  a  State  should  ndt 
be  amenable  to  the  suit  of  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
or  the  subject  of  a  foreign  State ;  although  the  ques- 
tions have  arisen,  the  cases  hate  not;  that  is,  the 
Court  cannot  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  ques- 
tions, because  it  cannot  bring  one  of  the  parties  in- 
terested in  litigating  it  before  them.  Let  us  now 
suppose,  that  a  State  should  collect  a  tonnage  duty 
from  one  of  its  own  citizens ;  could  that  citizen 
bring  his  own  State  before  a  federal  Court?  The 
words  of  the  11th  amendment  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  or  the  citizen  or  subject  of 
a  foreign  State ;  but  the  reason  is,  that  it  was  only  to 
them  that  the  privilege  of  being  parties  id  a  contro- 
versy with  a  State,  had  been  extended  in  the  text  of 
the  constitution.  It  was  only  from  them,  therefore, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  away  that  privilege ; 
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but,  when  from  those  to  whom  a  privilege  had  been      i8si. 
given,  that  privilege  had  been  taken  away,  they 
surely  then  occupy  the  same  ground,  with  those  to 
whom  it  had  never  been  given.    When  I  speak  here 
of  the  right  of  these  persons  under  the  constitution 
of  suing  a  State,  I  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  this 
Court,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Chisholrrts  ea?rs.  v. 
Georgia,  in  which  the  Court  decided,  that  a  State 
might  be  made  a  party  defendant    It  was  that  deci- 
sion which  produced  the  1 1th  amendment    If  I  am 
right  in  the  idea,  that  since  that  amendment,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  character  of  the  question,  this  Court 
could  not  take  jurisdiction  in  favour  of  the  citizen  of 
another  State,  or  subject  of  a  foreign  State,  against  a 
State  as  defendant,  it  is  equally  true,  that  without 
the  aid  of  that  amendment,  it  never  could  take  juris- 
diction in  favour  of  a  citizen  against  his  own  State ; 
because  that  is  not  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  fo- 
deral  judicial  power  extends  to  States,  and  because 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  although  a  question  hat 
arisen  under  the  constitution,  &c.  a  case  has  not  ari~ 
sen,  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  bring  one  of  the  parties 
before  you.    That  the  constitution  never  contem- 
plated giving  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  Courts  in 
cases  between  a  State  and  its  own  citizens,  will  ap? 
pear  manifestly,  from  the  only  reason  assigned  for 
giving  it  in  favour  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  or 
foreign  citizens.  That  reason  was  an  insufficient  one, 
even  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  assigned ;  it 
being,  that  as  against  foreigners  and  the  citizens,  of 
other  States,  State  Courts  might  not  be  impartial 
where  their  States  were  parties :  but  such  as  it  is,  it 
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1*11.  never  could  apply  as  between  a  State  and  iti  own  ci- 
tizens, whom  they  were  under  every  moral  and  poli- 
tical obligation  to  protect,  and  towards  whom,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  apprehension  of  a  want  of 
impartiality. 

Upon  a  full  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
fair  construction  of  the  constitution  will  be  found 
to  be  this — that  in  earring  out  the  general  maa*  W 
jurisdiction,  it  had  reference  only  to  the  natural  and 
habitual  parties  to  controversies,  who  are  either  na- 
tural persons,  or  Corporations,  short  of  political  soci- 
eties, not  to  States ;  that  in  relation  to  these,  they 
could  not  have  been  made  parties  at  all,  but  by  ex- 
press provsion,  and  that,  therefore,  the  extent  to 
which  the;  can  be  so  made,  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  that  provision.  It  will  be  conceded,  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  cannot  be  sued :  and  why  ?  Because  it  is 
incompatible  with  their  sovereignty.  The  States,  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  were 
also  sovereign ;  and  the  same  principle  applies,  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  surrendered  this 
attribute  of  sovereignty  ;  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  they  have  not 

Upon  my  construction,  there  is  consistency  through- 
out the  constitution.  According  to  it,  a  State  can 
never,  be  subjected,  at  the  suit  of  any  individual,  to 
any  judicial  tribunal,  without  its  own  consent ;  for  it 
can  never  be  made  a  party  defendant  in  any  case,  or 
by  any  party,  except  in  the  cases  between  it,  and  an- 
other State,  or  a  foreign  State.  If  it  be  a  party  plain- 
tiff, I  have  already  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
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Court  could  never  take  appellate^  but  only  original      isti. 
jurisdiction,  and  that  therefore  as  between  a  State    Kl£?^' 
and  any  individual,  that  State  never  could  be  placed        ▼. 
in  the  attitude  of  a  defendant,    This  idea  is  further    *******' 
sustained  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  country. 
From  that  we  learn,  that  the  great  and  radical  de- 
fect in  the  first  confederacy  was,  that  its  powers  ope- 
rated upon  political  societies. or  States,  not  upon  in- 
dividuals.   The  characteristic  difference   between 
that  and  the  present  government  i^  that  the  latter 
operates  upon  the.  citizens*  Take,  for  example,  the 
power  of  tibatlori,  which  addresses  itself  directly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  inVthe  shape  of  an  in- 
dividual demand— instead  of  a  requisition  upon  the 
States,  for  their  respective  quotas  • 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  this  doctrine  prevail,  the 
federal  government  will  be  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  States*  and  that  the  various  limitations  and  pro- 
hibitions imposed  upon  the  States  by  the  constitu- 
tion, will  be  a  dead  letter,  upon  the  face  of  that  in- 
strument, for  the  want  of  some  power  to  enforce 
them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  several  State 
legislatures  and  judiciaries,  are  all  hound  by  the  so- 
lemn obligation  of  an  oath,  to  support  the  federal 
constitution  ;  that  to  suppose  a  State  legislature  ca- 
pable of  wilfully  legislating  in  violation  of  that  con- 
stitution, if  it  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  lost  to  the 
moral  sense  as  to  be  guilty  of  perjury ;  a  supposition 
which,  thank  God !  the  character  of  your  people 
forbids  us  to  make,  nor  can  it  be  realized,  uhtil  we 
shall  have  reached  a  maturity  pf  corruption,  from 
which  1  trust  we  are  separated  by  a  Jong  tract  of  fu- 
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ten.  ture  tune.  But  if  the  legislatures  could  be  supposed 
^^  to  be  so  blind  to  the  sacred  dictates  of  conscience 
t.  and  of  duty,  as  to  pass  such  a  law,  we  have  another 
yir*lo*#  safeguard  in  the  character  of  the  State  judiciaries. 
Before  effect  could  be  given  to  it,  it  must  be  suppo- 
sed that  the  sanctity  of  the  judicial  ermine  was  also 
polluted.  To  him,  who  can  for  a  moment  entertain 
this  unjust  and  injurious  apprehension,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  but  to  ask  him  to  look  at  the  talents,  the 
Virtues,  and  integrity,  which  adorn  and  illustrate 
the  benches  of  our  State  Courts ;  and  1  will  add, 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  maintained  by  this 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  Martin,"  the 
judgments  of  the  State  Courts,  in  questions 
arising  under  the  constitution,  between  indivi- 
duals, would  be  subject  to  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  this  Court.4  But  if  the  States  are  un- 
der limitations  by  the  constitution,  so  also  is  the  fe- 
deral government.  If  the  State  legislatures  may  be 
supposed  possibly  capable  of  violating  that  instru- 
ment, and  the  State  judiciaries  disposed  to  sustain 
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b  Mr.  Barbour  observed,  in  reply,  that  he  wished  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  as  not  yielding  his  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
HwmUr  v.  Martin.  On  the  contrary,  that  he  decidedly  concur* 
red  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  relation  to  inferior 
federal  Courts,  not  State  Courts.  But,  a*  that  question  bad 
been  solemnly  decided  otherwise,  by  this  Court,  with  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  before  them,  lie 
had  forborne  to  discuss  it ;  he  had  referred  to  it*  however,  be* 
cause,  whilst  this  Court  acted  npou  the  principle  of  that  case, 
there  was  a  controlling  power,  on  the  part  of  the  federal,  over 
the  State  judiciaries,  in  practical  operation. 
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them  in  that  violation,  it  may  as  well  be  supposed,      1811. 
that  the  federal  legislature  may  be  thus  disposed,  and 
the  federal  judiciary  prepared  to  sustaiatbem. 

Whenever  the  States  shall  be  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  federal  government,  they  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  aet,  and  to  act  in  violation  of  the  con* 
stitutioo.    They  can  quietly  and  effectually  accom- 
plish the  purpose  by  not  acting.    Upon  the  State 
legislatures  it  depends  to  appoint  the  Senators  and 
Presidential  electors,  or  to  provide  for  their  election. 
Let  them  merely  not  act  in  these  particulars ;  the  exe- 
cutive department,  and  part  of  the  legislative,  ceases 
to  exist,  and  the  federal  government  thus  perishes 
by  a  sin  of  omission,  not  of  commission.    But  1  will 
endeavour  in  another  way  to  show,  that  whenever 
the  States  shall  have  reached  that  point,  either  of 
corruption,  or  hostility,  to  the  federal  government, 
which  they  must  arrive  at  before  any  of  the  extreme 
supposed  violations  of  the  constitution  could  occur, 
the  jurisdiction  now  claimed  for  this  Court  would 
be  utterly  inadequate  as  a  remedy.    Let  us  suppose 
one  of  the  most  glaring  violations  of  the  constitution ; 
a  bill  of  attainder  or  &  post  facto  law,  for  example, 
passed  by  a  State ;  and  that  the  State  judiciary  pro- 
ceeds  to  conviction  of  the  party  prosecuted.    Let  us 
suppose,  that  this  Court,  claiming  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, forbids  the  execution  of  the  party ;  but  the 
State  Court  orders  its  judgment  to  be  executed,  aqd 
it  is  executed,  by  putting  to  death  the  prisoner.    His 
life  cannot  be  recalled :  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  power ;  can  you  prosecute  the  judges  or 
the  officer  for  murder  ?    It  will  not  be  contended- 
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Of  what  avail,  then,  the' jurisdiction  contended  for, 
even  for  the  parpoee  for  which  it  is  claimed  ?  I  an- 
swer, of  none  at  alL 


Mr.  Smyth  stated,  that  he  should  support  the 
tion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  granted  in  this  case, 
for  two  causes :  (1.)  Because  the  constitution  gives 
no  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  in  the  case.  (2.)  Be- 
cause the  judiciary  act  gives  no  jurisdiction  to  the 
Court  in  this  case. 

1.  It  is  a  question  undecided,  whether  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  as  declared  by  the  con- 
stitution! does  or  does  not  extend  to  this  case.  If  it 
was  in  all  respects,  similar  to  the  case  of  Hunter  v. 
Martin*  adjudged  in  this  Court,  I  should  contend, 
that  the  constitutional  question  of  jurisdiction  should 
not  be  regarded  as  settled.  In  that  case,  the  counsel 
conceded  the  constitutional  question,  and  no  argu- 
ment has-been  offered  to  this  Court  in  support  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  judiciary.  One  of  the  learn- 
ed Judges*  of  this  Court  said,  in  that  case,  when 
speaking  of  the  chum  of  power  in  this  Court  to  ex- 
ercise appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  tribunals, 
"this  is  a  momentous  question,  and  one  on  which  I 
shall  reserve  myself  uncommitted,  for  each  particu- 
lar case  as  it  shall  occur."  And  the  Court  said,  that 
"  in  several  cases,  which  have  been  formerly  adjudg- 
ed in  this  Court,  the  same  point  was  argued  by 
counsel,  and  expressly  overruled."  But  the  case 
now  before  the  Court,  is  very  different  from  that  of 

a  1  Wk«a.  ftp.  aor>.  b  Mr.  Justice  Jousseir. 
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Martin  v.  Hunter.    This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  revise      isai. 
.  a  judgment  given  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  in  a 
case  wherein  a  State  was  a  party. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  being  one  of 
enumerated  powers,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justification 
of  the  authority  claimed,  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  that  prohibits  the  federal  judiciary 
to  take  cognisance,  by  way  of  appeal,  of  cases  decid- 
ed in  the  State  Courts.    All  the  powers  not  granted 
are  retained  by  the  States ;  judicial  power  is  granted ; 
but  it  is  federal  judicial  power  that  is  granted, 
and  not  State  judicial  power.    This  grant  neither 
impairs  the  authority  of  the  State  Courts  in  suits  re- 
.  maining  within  their  jurisdiction,  nor  makes  them 
inferior  Courts  of  the  United  States.    The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  operates  directly  upon  the 
people,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  State  governments, 
or  the  several  branches  thereof.    The  State  govern- 
ments are  not  subject  to  this  government    The  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  both  governments.    This  govern- 
ment is  in  no  respect  federal  in  its  operation,  although 
it  is,  in  some  respects,  federal  in  its  organization. 
Power  has,  indeed,  been  vested,  by  the  constitution, 
in  the  State  legislatures,  to  pass  certain  laws  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  continue  the  existence  of  the 
general  government,  and  this  power  Congress  may 
in  part  assume.    They  may  prescribe  the  time,  place, 
and  manner,  of  holding  elections  of  representatives ; 
the  time  and  manner  of  choosing  Senators  by  the 
State  legislatures ;  and  the  time  of  choosing  electors 
of  a  President.    This  power  is  expressly  given  by 

Vo*.  VI.  40 
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im.  the  constitution ;  H  was  Decenary  Congress  should 
possess  it,  for  self-preservation ;  and,  even  in  these 
cases,  they  hare  np  power  to  prescribe  to  the  State 
legislature  a  legislative  act  This  government  can- 
not prescribe  an  executive  act  to  the  executive  of 
a  State,  a  legislative  act  to  the  legislature  of  a  State, 
or  (as  I  contend)  a  judicial  act  to  the  judiciary  of  a 
State. 

If  the  constitution  doe?  not  confer  on  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States  the  appellate  jurisdiction  claim- 
ed, it  is  not  enough  that  the  act  of  Congress  may 
purport  to  confer  it.  The  framers  of  the  judiciary  act 
manifested  a  distrust  of  their  authority ;  they  seem 
to  have  foreseen  that  the  State  Courts  would  -refuse 
to  give  judgment  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  decided  in  the  State 
Court  was  not  a  case  in  law  arising  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  prosecution  under  a 
law  of  the  State.  Should  a  mandate  issue  in  this 
case,  and  obedience  -be  refused,  this  Court  will  give 
judgment  on  a  prosecution  for  violating  State  laws. 
If  the  case  decided  in  the  State  Court  be  regarded  9M 
a  case  iq  which  a  State  was  a  party,  die  Supreme 
Court  has,  by  the  constitution,  original,  and  not  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  only  conferred  in  cases  other 
than  those  whereof  the  Supreme  Court  has  original 
jurisdiction^  Who  has  original  jurisdiction  of  those 
other  cases  ?  The  inferior  federal  Courts.  Some 
of  those  other  cases  are  those  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,  of  which,  certainly,,  k  was  not  in- 
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tended  that  the  original  jurisdiction  should  be  in  the      iwt. 
State  Courts. 

If  this  writ  of  error  be  considered  to  be  a  suit  in 
law,  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction :  for  it  is  prose- 
cuted agaiost  a  State ;  and,  by  the  11th  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  no  suit  in  law  can  be  prosecuted 
by  foreigners  or  citizens  of  another  State  against  one 
of  the  United  States.  The  amendment  prohibits 
such  suits  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  a  State. 
This  seems  expressly  to  extend  to  this  writ  of  error, 
which,  although  not  a  suit  in  law  commenced  against 
a  State,  is  a  suit  in  law  prosecuted  against  a  State* 
This  amendment,  denying  to  foreigners  and  citizens 
of  other  States  the  right  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  a 
State,  and  being  silent  as  to  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  affords  a  proof  that  the  federal  Courts  never 
had  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  between  a  citizen  and  the 
State  whereof  he  is  a  citizen :  for  h  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, that  a  right  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  a 
State  would  be  taken  from  a  foreigner  or  citizen  of 
another  State,  and  left  to  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
A  release  of  all  suits  is  a  release  of  a  writ  of  error  ;* 
and,  consequently,  a  writ  of  error  is  u  a  suit  in  law," 
and  cannot  be  prosecuted  against  a  State. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution on  the  Supreme  Court,  is  merely  authority  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  inferior  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  Where  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction,  they  have,  by  the  constitution,  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  as  to  law  and  fact    Could  it  have 

«  Utch.  1 10.    2  Bat .  Mr.  497.    1  RM.  Ahr.lta, 
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istt.  been  intended  to  confer  a  power  to  re-examine  deci- 
sions io  the  State  Courts ;  to  try  again  the  facts 
tried  in  those  Courts,  and  this  even  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions ?  Surely  not.  Appellate  jurisdiction  sig- 
nifies judicial  power  over  the  decisions  of  the  inferior 
tribunals  of  the  same  sovereignty.  Congress  have 
power  to  "  constitute"  such  tribunals ;  and  ft  is 
made  their  duty  to  "  ordain  and  establish"  such. 
The  framere  of  the  constitution  intended  to  create  a 
new  judiciary,  to  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  a 
new  government!  unconnected  with  the  judiciaries 
of  the  several  States.  Congress  is  not  authorized  to 
make  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  other  Court  of  a 
State,  an  inferior  Court.  They  do  not  iC  constitute" 
such  a  Court ;  they  do  not  "  ordain  and  establish 
it."  The  judges  cannot  be  impeached  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ;  they  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  from  the  United  States ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  required  to  render  any 
services  to  the  United  States.  The  inferior  Courts, 
spoken  of  in  the  constitution,  are  manifestly  to  be 
held  by  federal  judges.  The  judicial  power  to  be 
exercised,  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
the  errors  to  be  corrected  are  those  of  that  judicial 
power;  and  there  can  be  no  inferior  Courts  exerci- 
sing the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  those  constituted,  ordained,  and  established  by 
Congreps. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in 

cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 

States  shall  extend;  but  unless  the  original  juris- 

has  extended  to  the  case,  the  appellate  ji 
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diction oknnever  reach  it  The  original  jurisdiction  \82u 
alone  i*  qualified  to  lay hold  of  it.  If  it  shall  be 
deemed  proper  to  extend  the  judicial  power  to  all  the 
cases  enumerated,  die  original  jurisdiction  must  be 
thus  extended.  Tho  Court  exercising  appellate  ju- 
risdiction, mast  not  only  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
a  cause,  and  such  parties,  but  it  must  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  tribunal  before  which  the  cause  has 
been  depending.  Judicial  power,  includes  power  to 
dedde*  and.  power  to  enforce  the  decision.  This 
Cd«rt  has  rather  disclaimed  power  to  enforce  its 
Mandate  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  Stat?.  If  you 
lav*  hot  power  to  compel  State  tribunals  to  obey 
jour  decisions,  you  have  no  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  cases  depending  before  them.  Suppose  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  direct  a  new  trial  in  a  cause 
removed  from  a  State  Court,  and  that  the  State 
Coort  refuses  to  obey  your  mandate ;  where  shall  the 
new  trial  be  bad  ?  If  you  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  a  case  decided  by  a  State  Court,  you  must  have 
power  to  make  your  decisions  a  part  of  the  record 
of  the  State  Court.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State,  to 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  A 
plaintiff  recovers  in  the  Courts  of  Virginia  judg- 
ment for  a  sum  of  money ;  you  reverse  the  judgment; 
but,  the  State  Court  does  not  record  your  decision ; 
the  plaintiff  obtains  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  State,  and  presents  them  as 
evidence  before  the  Court  of  another  State ;  he 
mttt  recover,  notwithstanding  your  judgment,  which 
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has  not  been  made  a  part  of  that  record,  to  which 
full  faith  and  credit  is  to  be  given. 

To  give  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  constitution  has  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate. jurisdiction; 
for  that  will  be  understood  to  signify,  jurisdiction 
over  inferior  federal  Courts.  To  confer  the  juris- 
diction claimed,  the  constitution  should  have  said, 
that  .the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judicial  power 
of  the  several  States.  If  it  had  been  intended  to 
give  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts,  the 
proper  expressions  would  have  been  used.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  constitution  that  goes  to  set  up 
the  federal  judiciary  above  the  state  judiciary.  The 
state  judiciary  is  not  once  named.  The  subjects  spo- 
ken of  are  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ; 
the  supreme  aod  inferior  Courts  of  the  United  States : 
and  the  original  and  appellate  jurisdictioa  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Appellate  jurisdiction  is  not  granted 
to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
granted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Federal  judicial  power  is  authorized  to  correct  the 
errors  of  federal  judicial  power.  I  contend,  that  in 
no  case  can  the  federal  Courts  revise  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Courts ;  no  such  power  is  expressly  given 
by  the  constitution:  and  can  it  be  believed  that  it 
was  meant  that  the  greatest,  the  most  consolidating 
of  all  the  powers  of  this  Government,  should  pass  by 
ap  unnecessary  implication  ?  The  States  have  grant- 
ed to  the  United  States  power,  to  pronounce  their 
own  judgment  in  certain  cases;  but  they  have  not 
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granted  the  State  Courts  to  the  federal  Government ;       issi. 
nor  power  to  revise  State  decisions. 

The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  highest  Court  in  Scotland,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  ft  precedent  for  the*  exercise  of  such  a 
power  as  is  claimed  for  this  Court ;  but  the  cases 
are  by  no  means  similar:  Scotland. is*  consolidated 
with  England  under  the  same  executive  and  legis- 
lature ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  subject,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  same  judicial  tribunal  If  the 
States  had  no  executive  except  the  President,  and 
no  legislature  except  Congress,  the  cases  would  have 
some  resemblance* 

If  you  correct  the  errors  of  the  Courts  of  Virginia, 
you  either  make  them  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
or  you  make  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  Virginia.  The 
United  States  can  only  pronounce  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States.  Virginia  alone  can  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  Virginia.  Consequently,  none  but 
a  Virginia  Court  can  correct  the  errors  of  a  Virgi- 
nia Court 

There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  that  indicates 
a  design  to  make  the  State  judiciaries  subordinate  to 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  The  argument 
that  Congress  must  establish  a  Supreme  Court,  and 
might  have  omitted  to  establish  inferior  Courts, 
thereby  depriving  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction,  unless  it  should  be  exercised  over  the 
State  Courts,  seems  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  inferior  Courts;  the  judges  of 
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i8ti.  the  inferior  Courts  shall  receive  a  compensation. 
The  possibility  of  Congress  omitting  to  perform  a 
duty  positively  enjoined  on  them,  cannot  change  the 
constitution,  or  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the.  State 
Courts. 

The  federal  judiciary  and  State  judiciaries  possess 
concurrent  power  in  certain  cases ;  but  no  authority 
is  conferred  on  the  one  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
other.  The  State  Courts  retain  a  concurrent  autho- 
rity in  cases  wherein  they  had  jurisdiction  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  unless  it  is  taken 
away  by  the  operation  of  that  instrument.  I  s^y  a 
concurrent  authority,  not  a  subordinate  authority. 
The  power  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is 
either  exclusive  or  concurrent,  but  not  paramount 
power.  And  where  it  is  concurrent  only,  then, 
whichsoever  judiciary  gets  possession  of  the  case, 
should  proceed  to  final  judgment,  from  which  there 
should  be  no  appeal.  If  it  shall  be  established  that 
this  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State 
Courts  in  all  cases  enumerated  in  the  third  article  of 
the  constitution,  a  complete  consolidation  of  the 
States,  so  far  as  respects  judicial  power,  is  produced ; 
and  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  people  to  consolidate  the  judicial  systems  of  the 
States,  with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  can  revise 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  States,  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  may  declare  them  to  be 
of  no  legal  validity ;  and  that  the  exercise  of  the 
same  right  over  judicial  tribunals,  is  not  a  higher  or 
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more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign  power/  This  con-  mi. 
elusion  seems  to  be  erroneous.  When  the  federal 
Courts  declare  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  uncon- 
stitutional, or  an  act  of  the  State  executive  unlawful, 
they  exercise  no  higher  authority  than  the  State 
Courts  exercise,  who  will  not  only  declare  an  act  of 
the  State  legislature,  but  even  an  act  of  Congress, 
unconstitutional  and  void.  This  only  proves  that 
the  federal  and  State  judiciaries  have  equally  autho- 
rity to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  other 
branches  of  both  governments,  and  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  establish  the  claim  set  up  by  federal  ju- 
dicial power,  of  Supremacy  over  State  judicial  power. 
This  writ  of  error  brings  up  the  judgment  render- 
ad  in  a  State  Court,  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  Every 
government  must  possess  within  itself,  and  indepen- 
dently, the  power  to  punish  offences  against  its 
laws.  It  would  degrade  the  State  governments,  and 
devest  them  of  every  pretension  to  sovereignty,  to 
determine  that  they  cannot  punish  offences  without 
their  decisions  being  liable  to  a  re-examination,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  (if  Congress  please,)  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  claim  set 
up  would  make  the  States  dependent  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  criminal  codes,  upon  the  federal  judic* 
ciary.  The  cases  u  to  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party," 
of  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  take  cognisance, 
are  civil  controversies.  This  seems  obvious ;  be- 
cause, to  the  Supreme  Court  is  granted  original  ju- 
risdiction of  them.    And  it  will  not  be  contended 
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ist  i.       thatthe  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction 
of  prosecutions  carried  on  by  a  State,  against  those 


▼• .  who  violate  its  laws.  If "  cases  in  law  and  equity,  ari- 
sing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  compre- 
hend criminal  prosecutions  in  the  State  Courts,  then 
every  prosecution  against  a  citizen  of  the  State,  in 
which  he  may  claim  some  exemption  under  an  act 
of  Congress  or  a  treaty,  however  unfounded  the 
claim,  may  be  re-examined,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
(if  Congress  please,)  in  the  Supreme  Court.  And  if 
"  controversies"  include  such  prosecutions,  then 
every  prosecution  against  an  alien,  or  f  .  citizen  of 
another  State,  may  be  so  re-examined,  whether  he 
claim' such  exemption  or  not  Can  this  Court  bring 
up  a  capital  case,  wherein  some  exemption  under  a 
federal  law  is  claimed  by  a  prisoner  in  a  State 
Court  ?  Would  an  appeal  lie,  (should  Congress  so 
direct,)  from  a  jury?  It  would  not,  even  if  the  trial 
was  had  in  a  federal  Court ;  for  the  accused  has  a 
right  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  in  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  be  charged  to  have  been 
committed.  In  all  cases  within  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  jurisdiction  may 
extend  to  the  law  and  the  fact  But  such  jurisdic- 
tion, as  to  the  fact,  cannot  extend  to  criminal  cases ; 
consequently,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  should  extend  to  criminal  cases ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  have  no  appellate  ju- 
risdiction in  criminal  cases.  Can,  then,  the  Court 
take  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  which  was  a  criminal 
prosecution,  founded  on  the  presentment  of  a  grand 
jury  ?  Surely  they  cannot    This  case  was  not  a  qm 
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tarn  action,  which  is  regarded  as  a  civil  suit0  It  was,  mi 
both  in  form  tad  substance*  a  criminal  prosecution. 
And  it  has  been  declared  by  a  judge  of  this  Court, 
that u  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  vested 
with  no  power  to  scrutinise  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Courts,  in  criminal  cases."9 

That  which  is  fixed  by  the  constitution,  Congress 
have  no  power  to  change.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  is  fixed  by  the  constitution. '  It  is  not  a 
subject  for  -congressional  legislation.  *  The  people 
of  Virginia,  in  adopting  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  had  power  to  diminish  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  judiciary :  but  Congress  have  no  power 
over  it;  they  can  neither  diminish  nor  extend  it; 
they  can  neither  take  from  the  State  tribunals  one 
cause,  or  give  them  one  to* decide.  As  they  cannot 
impose  on  the  State  Courts  any  duties,  so  neither 
can  they  take  from  them  any  powers.  Congress 
can  neither  add  to  or  diminish  the  legislative  power, 
the  executive  power,  or  the  judicial  power  of  a  State, 
as  fixed  by  the  constitution.  Congress  may  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  that  power 
which  is  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  judiciary 
of  the  United  States ;  but  this  does  not  sanction  a 
violation  of  the  authority  of  the  State  Courts.  None 
can  enlarge  or  abridge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judici- 
ary of  Virginia,  except  \he  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  legislature  of  that  State.  .As  was  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  judiciary  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1789,  so  it  stands  at  this  day,  unless  altered  by  the 

a  Qmp.  S82.  *  1  Wheat  Arp.  377. 
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i82i.  State.  If  on  that  day  the  States  retained  joriadietioa 
of  most  of  the.  cases  enumerated  in  the  third  article 
of  the  constitution,  that  jurisdiction  must  bare  been 
left  to  them  by  the  constitution,  and  cannot  be  takes 
from  them  by  Congress.  The  power  either  of  a 
State  legislature  or  a  State  judiciary,  cannot  depend 
on  the  use  of,  or  neglect  to  use,  a  power,  by  Coo* 
gress.  Such  State  power  is  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  same  to  day  as  to-morrow,  however  Con- 
gress may  legislate. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Unked  States  is  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  and  Congress  cannot  add 
to  that  power.  Congress  may  distribute  the  federal 
judicial  power  among  the  federal  Courts,  so  far  as 
the  distribution  has  not  been  made  by  the  constitu- 
tion.. If  the  constitution  does  not  confer  on  this 
Court,  or  on  the  federal  judiciary,  the  power  sought 
to  be  exercised,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  acttof  Con- 
gress purports  to  confer  it.  And  where  the  consti- 
tution confers  original .  jurisdiction,  (as  in  cases 
where,  a  State  is  a  party,)  Congress  cannot  change 
it  into  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  extent  of  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  being  fixed  by  the 
constitution,  it  canhot  be  made  exclusive  or  concur- 
rent, at  the  will  of  Congress,  They  cannot  decide 
whether  it  is  exclusive  of  the  State  Courts  or  not; 
for  that  is  a  judicial  question,  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution. If  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
is  exclusive,  Congress  cannot  communicate  a  part  of 
it  to  the  State  Courts,  giving  to  the  federal  Courts 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  them.  If  by  the  consti- 
tution the  State  judiciary  has  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
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Congress  cannot  grant  to  the  federal  Courts  an  ap-      mi. 
pellate  jurisdiction  over  the  exercise  of  such  con- 
current power.    The  state  judiciary  cannot  have 
independent  or  subordinate  power,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Congress. 

The  State  judiciary  hare  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
by  the  constitution,  orer  all  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  except,  1.  Pro- 
secutions for  violating  federal  laws ;  2.  Cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,;  and,  3.  Cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls.    No  government  can  execute  the  criminal 
laws,  of  another  government.    The  States  have  part- 
ed with  exterior  sovereignty.    As  they  cannot  make 
treaties,  perhaps  they  have  not  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  ministers  sent  to  the  federal  government;  as 
they  cannot  make  war  and  peace,  regulate  commerce, 
define  and  punish  piracies  and  offences  on  the  high 
seas,  and  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  the  water,  perhaps  they  have 
no  admiralty  jurisdiction.    The  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  over  dvil  causes,  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties,  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
questionable.   The  State  judges  are  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  which  declares  them  bound  by 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties.    This  Wis  use- 
less, unless  they  have  jurisdiction  of  causes  arising 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  which  are 
equally  supreme  law  to. the  State  Courts  as  to  the 
federal  Courts.    The  State  judges  are  bound  by 
oath  to  obey  the  constitutional  acts  of  Congress ; 
but  they  are  not  so  bound  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
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i8ti.  the  federal  Courts :  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  supreme ;  but  the  several  branches 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  no 
supremacy  over  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
State  governments. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Courts  is  admitted 
by  Congress,  in  the  judiciary  act :  ibr,  by  an  odious 
provision  therein,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  impar- 
tial, the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  if  given  in  fa- 
vour of  him  who  claims  under  federal  law,  is  final 
and  conclusive.  Thus,  the  State  Courts  have  ac- 
knowledged jurisdiction ;  and  if  that  jurisdiction  is 
constitutional,  Congress  cannot  control  it 

Congress  cannot  authorize  the  Supreme  Court  to 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  of 
the  State  Courts,  unless  they  have  legislative  power 
over  those  Courts.  Can  Congress  give  an  appeal 
from  a  federal  District  Court  to  a  State  Court  of 
appeal  ?  I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  they 
cannot  And  why  can  they  not  ?  Because  they 
have  no  power  over  the  State  Court.  And  if  they 
cannot  give  an  appeal  to  that  Court,  tbey  cannot 
give  an  appeal  from  that  Court. 

The  constitution  provides,  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  "  extend  to"  certain  enu- 
merated cases.  These  words  signify  plainly,  that 
the  federal  Courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases ;  but  this  does  not  imply  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
except  ifi  those  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  would  be  contrary  to  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.    Civil 
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suits,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,      mi. 
may  be  brought  and  finally  determined  in  the  Courts    vf^-w 

-*'*••  .  .  i  Cohens 

ot  foreign    nations ;    and,  consequently,  may  be         r. 
brought  and  finally  determined  in  the  State  Courts.     yiT*™** 

The  judiciary  of  every  government  must  judge  of 
its  own  jurisdiction.  The  federal  judiciary  and  the 
State  judiciary  may  each  determine  that  it  has,  or 
that  it  has  not,  jurisdiction  of  the  case  brought  be- 
fore it :  but  neither  can  withdraw  a  case  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other.  The  question,  whether  a 
State  Court  has  jurisdiction  or  not,  is  a  judicial  ques- 
tion, to  be  settled  by  the  State  judiciary^  and  not  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  nor  by  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Shall  the  States 
be  denied  the  power  of  judging  of  their  own  laws  ? 
As  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  negative,  so  their 
judgment  is  subject  to  no  appeal.  Sovereignty  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  power  to  legislate,  judge  of, 
and  execute  laws.  The  States  are  as  properly  so- 
vereign now  as  they  were  under  the  confederacy  ; 
and  we  have  their  united  declaration  that  they  then, 
individually,  retained  their  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence.  The  constitution  recognizes  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  States :  for  it  admits,  that  treason 
may  be  committed  against  them.  They  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  States"  if  they 
were  not  sovereign. 

Although  the  State  Courts  should  maintain  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  federal  Courts,  yet  fo- 
reigners would  have  what,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  they  had  not,  a  choice  of  tribunals,  be- 
fore which  to  bring  their  actions;  and  the  State 
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itti.  judges  are  now  bound  by  treaties  as  suprem  law. 
If  an  alien  plaintiff  sues  in  the  State  Courts,  he 
ought  to  be  bound  by  their  decision  ;  and  if  an  alien 
is  sued  in  a  State  Court,  he  ought  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides  or  so- 
journs, which  protecis  him,  to  which  he  owes  a 
temporary  JJagiance,  and  to  whose  laws  lie  should 
yield  obedience.  The  people  could  not  have  intend- 
ed to  give  to  strangers  a  double  chance  to  recover, 
while  citizens  should  be  held  bound  by  the  first  de- 
cision ;  that  the  citizen  should  be  bound  by  the 
judgment  of  the  State  alone,  while  the  stranger 
sboutynot  be  bound  but  by  the  judgment  of  the 
State,  and  also  of  the  United  States.  A  statute 
contrary  to  reason,  is  void.  An  act  of  Congress 
which  should  violate  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
should  also  be  deemed  void.  It  is  worthy  of  consi- 
deration, whether  this  clause  in  the  judiciary  act* 
which  grants  an  appeal  to  one  pajrty,  and  denies  it 
to  the  other,  is  not  void,  as  being  partial  and  unjust. 
If,,  in  any  case  brought  before;  them,  the  State  Courts 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction,  the  defendant  may  (dead 
to  the  jurisdiction,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  will  finally  decide  the  point.  If  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  security  for  justice,  as  I  apprehend  it  is, 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  may  provide  an- 
other remedy.  .  If  the  defendant  submits  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  Court,  and  takes  a  chance  of 
a  fair  tri*|,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should  be  bound 
by  the  result. 

As  I  deny  to  this  Court  authority  to  remove,  by 
writ  of  error,  a  cause  from  a  State  Court,  so  I  like- 
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deny  the  authority  of  this  Court  to  remove,  be-      isti. 
fore  judgment,  from  a  State  Court,  a  suit  brought    ^^ 
therein.     It  will  be  equally  an  invasion  of  the  juris-        v. 
diction  of  the  State  Court,  although  less  offensive  in      "***' 
form,  than  a  removal  after  judgment  has  been  ren- 
dered.   Congress  can  r  i'T*er  regulate  the  State 
Courts,  or  touch  them  by  regulation. 

Let  the  Supreme  Court  declare  (for  ir  is  a  judicial 
question)  what  cases  are  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  Courts,  by  the  constitution ; 
and  let  Congress  pass  the  necessary  and  proper  laws 
for  carrying  that  power  into  effect.  Although  I  do 
not  admit  that  die  State  Courts  would  be  absolutely 
bound  by  such  a  declaration,  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  State  Courts  would  acquiesce.  It  is  not  for 
jurisdiction  over  certain  cases  that  the  State  Courts 
contend.  It  is  for  independence  in  the  exeocise  of 
the  jurisdiction  that  is  left  to  them  by  die  constitu- 
tion. 

2.  Does  the  26di9ectkm  of  the  jodkiary  act  com- 
prehend this  case,  so  that  the  Court  may  take  juris- 
diction thereof? 

In  this  case  the  construction  of  a  statute  of  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  in  question,  •" 
and  the  decision  in  the  State  Court  was  against  the 
exemption  claimed  by  the  defendant  in  that  Court 
This  Court  has  no  jurisdiction,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
the  defendant  really  had  no  exemption  to  set  up  in 
the  State  Court,  under  a  statute  of  the  United  State* 
If  the  act  of  Congress  has  no  application,  no  bearing 

To*  VI.  it 
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issi.  on  the  case,  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction.*  The 
parties  cannot,  by  making  an  act  of  Congress,  which 
does  not  affect  the  cause,  a  part  of  the  record,  give 
this  Court  jurisdiction. 

This  Court  have  saio,  tnat  "  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislation,  is  not  to  be 
impaired,  unless  it  be  clear  that  it  has  transcended 
its  legitimate  authority ;  nor  ought  any  power  to  be 
sought,  much  less  to  be  adjudged,  in  favour  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  clearly  within  the  reach 
of  their  constitutional  charter."*  This  Court  have 
also  said,  that  "  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  the 
State  governments  by  their  respective  constitutions, 
remained  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  except  so  for  as 
they  were  granted  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States."'  The  State  legislatures  retain  the  powers 
not  granted,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  to  Congress ;  and  it  is  not  denied, 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  possessed,  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  incorporating 
the  city  of  Washington,  authority  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia.  That  legislature 
still  possesses  the  power,  unless  the  exercise  thereof 
obstructs  some  means  adopted  by  Congress  for  exe- 
cuting their  delegated  powers. 

Actions  are  lawful  or  criminal,  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  determine.  Whether  an  action  done  in  Virgi- 
nia is  lawful  or  criminal,  depends  on  the  laws  of  that 

a  4  Wheat.  Rep.  311.     Wheat.  Digest,  s.  301.    2  Wheat.  Rep. 
363.    4  Wheat.  Rep.  314. 
b  5  Wheat.  Rep.  48. 
c  1  Wheat.  Rep.  325. 
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State,  unless  the  action  has  been  authorized  or  pro*  iati. 
hibited  by  Congress  in  carrying  into  execution  some 
power  granted  to  them,  or  the  power  of  some  depart-  ift* 
mem  or  officer  of  the  government.  The  State  go- 
▼ernmentsare  charged  with  the  police  of  the  States. 
They,  considering  certain  acts  as  having  a  demo- 
ralizing tendency,  have  prohibited  them.  Shall  Con- 
gress authorise  those  very  acts  to  be  done  within  the 
body  of  a  State  ? 

So  entirely  is  the  police  of  a  State  to  be  regulated 
by  its  own  laws,  that  if  Congress  taxed  licenses  to 
sell  lottery  tickets,  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  not 
confer  on  him  who  paid  it,  any  authority  to  sell 
tickets  contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  State.  Congress 
imposed  a  tax  on  licenses  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  by 
retail ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  State  govern- 
ments from  regarding  tippling  houses  as  nuisances, 
and  punishing  those  retailers  of  spirits  who  were  not 
licensed  tavern  keepers.  The  license  is  grantable 
by  the  State;  when  granted,  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  tax  h ;  but  they  have  no  power  to  grant 
it  The  police  belongs  to  the  State  government ; 
and  the  federal  government  cannot,  by  the  power  of 
taxation,  interfere  with  the  police,  so  as  to  legalise 
any  act  which  a  State  prohibits. 

It  is  said  that  a  lottery  ticket  owes  it  value  to  its 
saleable  quality.  It  is  true  that  the  saleability  of  the 
ticket  by  the  managers  is  essential  to  make  the  lot- 
tery of  value  to  the  corporation :  But,  those  sales 
may  be  made  in  Washington.  And,  if  they  cannot, 
must  the  constitution  yield  to  a  lottery  ?  The  pro- 
prietor of  property  has  not  a  right  every  where  to 
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I82t.  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  A  man  may  own  poison, 
but  he  must  not  sell  it  as  a  medicine.  He  may  own 
money ;  but  he  may  not,  in  Virginia,  part  with  it  at 
public  gaming.  He  may  come  to  Washington  and 
purchase  a  lottery  ticket;  but  if  he  takes  it  to  Vir- 
ginia he  must  not  sell  it  there.  A  lottery  ticket  is  a 
those  in  action,  and  not  assignable  by  the  common 
law.  The  State  laws  determine  whether  bonds, 
bills,  notes,  &c.  are  assignabl  not    Spirituous 

liquors  are  property ;  but  they  cannot  be  sold  by  re- 
tail, without  the  license  of  the  State  government 

The  act  o(  Congress  under  which  this  lottery  has 
been  authorized,  is  not  an  act  passed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  of  those  specific  powers  which  Congress 
may  .exercise  over  the  States.  The  acts  of  Con- 
gress must  be  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  they  are  void.  If  they  have  passed  a  sta- 
tute authorizing  an  act  to  be  done  in  a  State  which 
they  had  no  power  to  authorize  in  a  State,  their  sta- 
tute is  void.  The  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  supreme 
law  in  a  State,  must  be  passed  in  execution  of  some 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  or  to  some  de- 
partment or  officer  of  the  government  Congress 
may  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  9 
given  power  into  effect :  but  they  must,  have  a  given 
power.  Now,  what  is  the  given  power  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  the 
States  is  an  appropriate  means  ?  It  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  act  passed  is  a  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  some  delegated  power.  The  degree  of  its 
necessity  or  propriety  will  not  be  questioned  by  this 
Court ;  but  it  must  obviously  tend  to  the  execution 
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or  sanction  of  some  enumerated  power.    If  it  shall      issi. 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  act,  that  it  is  not  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  an  enumerated 
power,  and  that  it  is  passed  for  some  other  purpose, 
the  act  would  not  be  constitutional. 

As  to  the  object  being  a  national  one  for  which 
the  money  is  raised  by  the  lottery  in  question :  die 
nation  has  no  particular  interest  in  any  thing  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  except  the  public  property  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  the  City  by  the  proceeds 
of  this  lottery,  are  not  national  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  federal  government ;  they  are 
Corporation  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
City,  the  charge  of  which  is  to  be  borne  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  City.  But,  it  is  not  admitted,  that 
if  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to  building  of  the 
.  capitol,'  that  Congress  would  have  power,  for  that 
purpose,  to  authorise  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  a 
State,  contrary  to  State  laws. 

The  nation  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  every 
city  within  the  limits  of  the  Union.  All  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  public  treasury — the  City 
of  Washington  as  well  as  others.  If  these  improve- 
ments in  the  City  of  Washington  are  such  as  the 
United  States  should  pay  for,  let  the  money  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  treasury,  And  raised  by  taxes  or  by 
loans  in  a.  constitutional  manner,  and  let  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  City  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  these,  improvements,  be  declared  uncbn- 
stitutiopal.  They  doubtless  are  so  if  the  people  of 
Washington  alone  are  taxed*  for  purposes  truly  na- 
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182k  tional.  This  measure  is  not  adopted  to  aid  the  reve- 
nue of  the  United  States.  It  is  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  revenue  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton ;  for  effecting  objects  which  the  revenue  of  the 
City  should  effect,  but  which  the  ordinary  revenue  is 
unequal  to.  It  is  to  raise  an  extraordinary  revenue 
for  the  City  of  Washington,  Virginia,  in  which 
State  it  has  been  attempted  to  raise  a  part  of  this 
extraordinary  revenue,  has  no  more  interest  in  the 
penitentiaries  and  city  halls  of  Washington  than  in 
those  of  Baltimore. 

Our  opponents  must  maintain  that  this  is  an  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in 
Virginia :  For  if  it  is  not,  the  question  is  at  an  end.  I 
call  upon  them  to  show  a  power  granted  to  Congress, 
which  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  a  State  is  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  executing.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  an  act  expressly  authorizing  P.  & 
M.  Cohen  to  vend  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  diminish  the  taxes  laid 
by  the  Corporation  of  Washington  on  the  inhabitants, 
for  their  own  benefit :  would  such  an  act  have  been 
constitutional  ?  Which  of  the  enumerated  powers  of 
Congress  would  such  an  act  have  been  an  appro- 
priate means  of  carrying  into  effect  ?  Suppose  that 
Congress  had  considered  lotteries  as  pernicious  gam- 
bling :  could  they  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  States  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  they 
could  not.  And  if  they  cannot  prohibit  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  a  State,  it  is  contended  that  they  cannot 
authorize  such  a  sale.  Let  us  suppose  that  Congress 
have  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  lottery 
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tickets  in  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  1321. 
money  to  build  a  city  hall  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton :  Iff  such  an  act  within  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress?  Is  it  a  mode  of  laying  and  collecting 
taxes  ?  Or  is  it  a  mode  of  borrowing  money  ?  And  is 
it  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  or  providing 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States: 
Should  it  even  be  said  that  this  lottery  is  a  tax,  or  a 
mode  of  borrowing  money,  yet  the  tax  is  laid,  or  the 
money  borrowed,  not  by  and  for  the  United  States. 
but  by  the  Corporation  for  the  City  of  Washington. 
Congress  have  two  kinds  or  grades  of  power  : 
(1.)  Power  to  legislate  over  the  States  in  certain 
enumerated  cases.  (2.)  Power  to  legislate  ov.v  the 
ten  miles  square,  and  the  sites  of  forts  and  arsenals, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.  These  powers,  so  very 
dissimilar,  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  The 
advocates  of  the  Corporation  confound  them.  They 
pass  the  act  of  Congress  by  the  power  to  legislate 
over  the  ten  miles  square,  unlimited  as  to  objects,  but 
confined  within  the  lines  of  the  District,  and  they  ex- 
tend its  operations  over  the  States,  by  the  power  to 
legislate  over  them,  limited  as  to  objects,  but  co-ex- 
tensnto  with  the  Union-  The  act  incorporating  the 
City  of  Washington  was  certaitily  not  passed  to  carry 
ipto  execution  any  power  of  Congress,  other  than 
the  power  to  legislate  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  the  clause  conferring  power  to  legislate  in  all 
cases  over  the  ten  miles  square,  had  been  omitted, 
could  Congress  establish  lotteries  ?  Could  an  act  es- 
tablishing a  lottery  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  specific 
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ia2i.      powers,  in  the  execution  of  which  Congress  may 
legislate  over  all  the  States  ? 

If  the  act  authorizing  a  lottery  is  justified  by  the 
powers  which  extend  to  the  States,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  rest  it  on  the  power  to  legislate  in  all  cases 
over  Columbia.  And  if  it  is  not  justified  by  the 
powers  which  extend  to  the  States,  it  cannot  be  jus- 
tified by  that  power  which,  being  limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict, does  not  extend  to  the  States.  If  the  act  of 
Congress  has  effect  in  Virginia,  it  is  a  law  over  the 
States,  and  must  have  been  passed  by  a  power  to 
legislate  over  the  States.  Now,  a  law  over  the 
States  cannot  be  passed  by  a  power  to  legislate  over 
Columbia.  But  it  is  the  power  to  legislate  over 
Columbia  that  has  been  exercised.  Therefore,  no 
law  has  been  passed  over  the  States.  Consequent- 
ly, no  law  has  been  passed  having  effect  in  the  States. 
It  is,  then,  by  the  power  to  legislate  over  the  ten 
miles  square  that  the  authority  to  sell  lottery  tickets 
in  the  States  must  be  defended. 

The  power  to  legislate  over  the  ten  miles  square, 
is  strictly  confined  to  its  limits,  and  does  not  autho- 
rize the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  States.*  When  Congress  legislate  ex- 
clusively for  Columbia,  they  are  restrained  to  objects 
within  the  District  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  by 
the  authority  to  legislate-over  the  District,  cannot  be 
the  supreme  law  in  a  State ;  for  if,  by  the  power  to 
legislate,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  the  District, 
Congress  may  legislate  oyer  the  States,  it  will 

a  Virginia  Dthatu  in  Convention,  vol.  fc  p.  SI.  29. 
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cessarily  follow,  that  Congress  may  legislate  over      isti. 
the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  constitution  gives  to  Congress  pow  r  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  over  the  ten  miles  square, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever*  In  the  case  of  Louehbo- 
rough  v.  Blake,  the  Court  said,  that  "  on  the  extent 
of  these  terms,  according  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  mankind,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion*"* What  is  the  opinion  in  which  all  mankind 
will  unUe  as  to  the  extent  of  those  terms  ?  Not  an 
opinion  that  the  laws  passed  in  legislating  over  the 
District,  "hall  operate  in  the  States.  The  opinion  in 
which  it  is  presumed  that  mankind  generally  will 
unite,  is,  that  all  acts  of  Congress,  not  contrary  to 
reason  or  the  restrictions  of  the  constitution,  passed 
in  legislating  over  the  District,  shall  operate  exclu- 
sively within  its  limits,  but  not  at  all  beyond  them. 
The  power  given  to  Congress,  is  power  to  legis- 
late exclusively  in  all  cases  over  the  District.  What 
are  Xhe  appropriate  means  of  executing  that  power  ? 
To  frame  a  code  of  laws  having  effect  within  the 
District  only ;  to  establish  Courts  having  jurisdiction 
within  the  District  only,  &c  But  what  are  the 
powers  claimed  ?  Power  to  repeal  the  penal  laws 
of  a  State ;  power  to  pass  laws  "  that  )tnow  no  lo- 
cality in  the  Union ;"  laws  "  that  can  encounter  no 
geographical  impediments ;"  laws  "  whose  march  is 
through  the  Union.9'  I  admit,  that  all  the  powers 
of  Congress,  except  this  of  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases,  extend  thrQughout  the  Union ;  but  this,  by 

<s  5  Wheat.  Rep.  317. 
Vor...VI.  4* 
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mi.  the  most  express  words,  and  from  its  nature,  is  local. 
Yet,  in  tb  is  case,  by  a  power  to  legislate  for  a  District 
ten  miles  square,  Congress  is  made  to  assume  a 
power  to  legislate  over  the  whole  Union ;  and  be- 
cause an  act  is  authorised  to  be  done  in  Columbia, 
over  which  Congress  may  legislate  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, it  is,  therefore,  to  be  a  legal  act  when  done 
in  a  State,  the  laws  of  such  State  notwithstanding. 

The  power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate  over  the 
District  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  precisely  of  the 
same  extent  as  if  this  had  been  the  only  power  con- 
ferred on  them.  Now,  had  it  been  the  only  power 
conferred  on  Congress,  could  there  have  arisen  any 
doubt  about  its  extent  ?  When  Congress  legislate 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  are  a  local  legis- 
lature. The  authority  to  legislate  over  the  District 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  as  strictly  limited  as  is  that 
of  the  legislature  of  Delaware  to  legislate  only  over 
Delaware.  The  acts  of  the  local  legislature  have  no 
operation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  place  for  which 
they  legislate. 

If  this  clause  confers  on  Congress  any  legislative 
power  over  the  States,  it  must  be  of  the  kind  grant- 
ed. But  the  power  granted  is  exclusive,  and  no  one 
will  contend,  that  an  exclusive  power  to  legislate 
over  the  States  is  conferred  on  Congress.  The 
power  given  extends  to  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  no 
one  will  contend,  that  Congress  have  power  to  legis- 
late over  the  States  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The 
grant  is  of  an  exclusive  power  in  all  cases  over  ten 
miles  square.  The  claim  set  up  is  a  claim  of  para- 
mount power  over  the  whole  United  States. 
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Any  single  measure  which  Congress  may  adopt,      1821. 
most  be  justified  by  some  single  grant  of  power,  or    ^-^v^ 
not  at  all.    No  combination  of  several  powers  can         t. 
authorize  Congress  to  adopt  a  single  measure  which    v,I*im*' 
they  could  not  adopt  either  by  one  or  another  of 
those  powers,  combined  with  the  power  to  pass  ne- 
cessary and  proper  laws  for  carrying  such  single 
power  into  effect 

There  is  no  repugnancy  between  the  acts  of  Vir- 
ginia against  selling  lottery  tickets  within  that  State, 
and  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  legislate  over 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  can  be  none;  for 
the  line  of  the  District  completely  separates  them. 
The  act  passed  by  Congress  is  confined  to  the  District ; 
the  act  of  the  State  legislature  is  confined  to  the  State : 
How  can  there  be  any  repugnancy  ?  A  power  to  le- 
gislate over  Virginia  cannot  come  into  collision  with 
a  power  to  legislate  over  the  District,  unless  those 
to  whom  they  are  entrusted  pass  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  have  passed  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
If  Congress  have  authorized  a  lottery  to  be  drawn 
within  the  city,  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery  are  thereby  legalised  within  the  city. 
Congress  have  never  said  that  lottery  tickets  may 
be  sold  in  the  States.  Those  tickets  may  be  sold  in 
any  place  where  the  local  laws  will  admit.  But 
that  they  should  be  sold  in  Virginia,  where  such  a 
sale  is  unlawful,  Congress  have  neither  enacted,  nor 
had  power  to  enact.  It  is  said,  that  without  a  power 
to  sell  the  tickets,  the  power  to  draw  the  lottery  is 
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i8ti.  ineffectual.  I  answer,  if  a  power  to  sell  tottery 
tickets  necessarily  follows  a  power  to  draw  lotteries, 
as  the  lotteries  most  be  drawn  ill  the  city,  so  there 
the  tickets  must  be  sold.  The  authority  to  sell  is. 
the  authority  to  draw  ;  and  as  the  principal  autho- 
rity (to  draw)  is  confined  to  the  city,  so  is  the  con- 
sequent authority,  (to  sell.)  Can  the  Corporation 
draw  lotteries  in  the  States  ?  If  not,  where  is  their 
authority  to  sell  where  they  have  no  authority  to 
draw  ?  If  the  seller  of  lottery  tickets  is  the  agent 
of  the  Corporation,  then  they  can  clothe  him  witn 
no  legal  authority  to  be  executed  in  a  State,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  the  State.  The  Corporation  must  sell 
their  tickets  where  they  have  authority,  or  where 
they  are  permitted  to  sell.  If  the  seller  was  a  pur- 
chaser of  tickets,  and  desires  to  sell  again,  the  City 
has  no  interest  in  that  subsequent  sale;  and  the 
purchaser  must  sell  where  he  is  permitted  to  sell. 
Why  should  the  owners  of  these  tickets  have  an  ex- 
clusive ^privilege  in  Virginia,  to  sell  their  tickets, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 

It  has  been,  in  effect,  maintained,  that  Congress 
may  not  only  themselves  legislate  over  the  Union, 
but  that  tbey  may  exercise  this  power  by  substitute. 
Power  to  legislate  over  a  State  must  be  derived  from 
the  people ;  and  cannot  be  transferred.  If  the 
power  to  legislate  over  the  City  may  be  vested  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people  thereof;  yet,  surely,  a 
power  to  legislate  over  the  States  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  City. 
When  Congress  pass  an  act  which  shall  have  the 
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efie0t<of  law  in  the  States,  it  most  be  passed  in  par-  -     ism. 
of  power  delegated  to  them  tythe  people  of 


the  8tates.  The .  constitution  declares,  that  «  all  ». 
legislative  power  herein  grafted  sKaH  tie  TOsted  m  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  A  Thiryested  power 
be  transferred  to  a  Corporation,  h  toust  be 
by  Congress,  and  in  the  maimer  prescribed 
by  the  constitution.  Legislative  power  is  not,  in  its 
nature,  transferable.  The  people  do  not  consent  M 
obey  any  laws  except  those  passed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives according  to  tbe  constitution.  They  whb 
legislat*  for  the  nation  must  represent  the  nation. 
The'  Corporation  of  Washington  cannot  revive  power 
to  legiahrte  over  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
To  incorporate  the  people  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton with  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government 
and  police  of  the  city,  is  no  transfer  of  power.  It  is 
an  authority  to  exercjse  an  inherent  power.  There 
is  in  every  body  of  people  a  natural  inherent  right  to 
legislate  for  themselves;  but  small  societies  must 
have  permission  or  authority,  from  the  great  socie- 
ties, of  *hich  they  forma  part.  Thus,  Congress 
authorized  the  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a  consti- 
tution, and  govern  themselves.  Is  this  a  transfer  of 
power?  No,  certainly :  it  is  an  authority  to  exer- 
cise the  inherent  power  of  the  people  in  governing 
themselves.  Congress  may  authorize  the  p&6ple  of 
Washington!  or  the  people  of  Arkansas,  tfr  govern 
themselves  j  but  it  was  never  heard,  until'  this  case 
arose,  that  a  local  Corporation,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  themselves,  could  pass  laws  of 
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obligation  throughout  the  Union:  laws  paramount 
in  the  States  to  the  laws  of  the  States. 


v.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  die  advo- 

Vinrinift* 

cates  of  the  Corporation,  that  what  Congress  au- 
thorizes to  be  done,  that  they  da  This  it  not  so. 
Congress  authorized  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution ; 
hot  Congress  did  not  therefore  form  the  constitution 
of  Missouri.  The  Corporation  of  Washington  were 
left  free  to  act  on  the  subject  of  lotteries.  They 
were  empowered  to  authorize  the  drawing  6f  lotteries, 
and  to  pass  the  laws  necessary .  and  proper  for  car- 
rying that  pptoer  into  effect.  The  law  establishing 
the  lottery  in  question,  is  the  by-law  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  by-lawn  of  the  City  of  London  are  not 
acts  of  Parliament,  or  laws  of  the  realm ;  neither 
have  the  by-laws  of  the  City  pf  Washington  any 
force  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City. 

Congress  have  not  said  tjiaj  the  lottery  tickets 
should  be  sold  in  the  States.  They  have  not  even 
said  that  there  shall  be  a  lottery.  Congress  empow- 
ered the  Corporation  to  pass  the  law,  and  the  Cor- 
poration passed  it;  the  ordinance  of  the  Corporation 
establishing  a  lottery,  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  than  the  territorial  laws  now .  passing  in 
Arkansas  will  be  parts  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  It 
is  not  an  act  of  Congress  under  which  these  tickets 
have  been  sold  in  Virginia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
that  State :  it  is  a  by-law  of  the  Corporation  of 
Washington  that  gave  existence  to  this  lottery.  An 
act  of  Congress  does  not  apply  to  the  case ;  and 
therefore  this  Court  have  no  jurisdiction  under  the 
judiciary  act. 
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The  powers  of  the  Corporation  of  Washington  issi. 
are  confined  within  die  limits  of  the  City.  Being  a 
Corporation  for  government,  all  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  are  subject  to  them;  but  no  others.* 
They  cannot  make  a  by-law  affecting  even  their  own 
member*,  beyond  the  corporate  limits ;  they  have 
no  power  to  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  lot* 
tery  tickets  in  Georgetown,  much  less  have  they  the 
power  to  authorise  the  sale  of  them  in  a  State,  con- 
trary to  its  jaws.  This  by-law  either  extends  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  City,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does, 
his  void :  and  if  it  does  not,  it  can  have  no  effect  in 
Virginia*  The  by-laws  of  a  Corporation  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  land,  even  within  their  limits. 
The  laws  of  the  States  are  the  laws  of  the  land,  within 
their  limits,  on  subjects  not  committed  to  Congress. 
To  those  laws  all  corporate  laws  are  subject1  But 
there  cannot  be  that  kind  of  collision  between  by- 
laws of  the  Corporation  of  Washington  and  State 
laws,  as  between  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  laws  of  England.  As 
the  by-laws  of  London  may  come  in  collision  with 
the  laws  of  England,  but  cannot  come  in  collision 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  those 
countries;  so  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  of 

o  1  Bac.  Mr.  544.  2  Corny  a* t  Dig.  154. 3  Mod.  159.  1  AW*. 
Mr.  415.  T.  Jones  144.  1  Nth.  Abr.  413.  9  r«af«,  (Peon.) 
478. 

b  1  Bac.  Mr.  544,  545,  551.  tlobart,  211.  6  Co.  63  and  8 
Co.  R$p.  1*6. 
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ian.       Washington  may  come  in  collision  with  the  laws  ol 
^Ty    the  United  States  in  the  ten  miles  square ;  hot  can 
t.        never  come  in  collision  with  the  laws  of  a  State, 
Tirvm^    fa  they  cannot  have  operation  in  a  State. 

The  Coert  will  maintain  the  powers  of  Congress 
as  granted  by  the  people,  and  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  granted  by  the  people ;  and  will,  if 
possible,  to  preserve  harmony,  prevent  the  clashing 
of  federal  and  State  powers.  Let  each  operate 
within  their  respective  spheres ;  and  let  each  be  con- 
fined to  their  assigned  limits.  We  are  all  bound  to 
support  the  constitution.  How  will  that  be  best  ef- 
fected ?  Not  by  claiming  and  exercising  unacknow- 
ledged power.  The  strength  thus  obtained  will 
prove  pernicious.  The  confidence  of  the  people  con- 
stitutes the  real  strength  of  this  government.  No- 
thing can  so  much  endanger  it  as  exciting  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  State  governments.  With  them  it  is  to 
determine  how  long  this  government  shall  endure.  I 
shall  conclude  by  again  reminding  the  Court  of  a  de- 
claration of  their  own,  that, "  no  power  ought  to  be 
sought,  much  less  adjudged,  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  unless  it  be  clearly  within  the  reach  of  their 
constitutional  charter." 

Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden,  contra,  (1.)  stated,  that  he 
should  not  argue  the  general  question  whether  this 
Court  had  au  appellate  jurisdiction,  in  any  case,  from 
the  State  Courts,  because  it  bad  been  already  so- 
lemnly adjudged  by  this  Court,  in  the  case  of  Afar* 
tin  v.  Hunter.* 

a  1  Wktat.  IUp.  304. 
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2.  This  is  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution  isti. 
and  laws  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  Courts  extends  to  it  by  the  ex-  ~~ 
press  letter  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  case  of 
Martin  v.  Hunter  has  determined  that  this  jurisdic- 
tion may  be  exercised  by  this  Court  in  an  appellate 
form;  But  it  is  said,  that  the  present  case  does  not 
vise  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress, 
as  respects  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  limited  and 
confined  to  that  District  But,  if  the  law  be  thus  li- 
mited in  its  operation,  how  is  this  to  be  discovered 
but  by  examining  the  constitution  ?  and  how  is  this 
examination  to  be  had  but  by  taking  jurisdiction  of 
the  case?  In  the  whole  argument,  constant  refer* 
ence  was  had,  and  necessarily  had,  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  decide  the  qase  between  the  parties, 
upon  this  question  of  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  it  is  said  to 
be  a  case  not  arising  under  the  constitution.  It  is 
also  contended,  that  it  is  not  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
validity  of  which  is  drawn  in  question  in  the  present 
case ;  but  an  ordinance  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Washington ;  and  the  maxim  of  delegatus  non 
potest  delegare,  k  referred  to,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Corporation  cannot  exercise  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress.  Is  it  meant  by  this  to  assert  that  Con- 
gress cannot  authorize  the  Corporation  to  make  by- 
laws ?  Even  the  soundness  of  this  position  cannot  be 
determined  without  examining  the  constitution  and 
acts  of  Congress,  and  adjudging  upon  their  interpre- 
tation. The  whole  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  its 
subordinate  municipal  Corporations,  are  the  creatures 
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mi.       of  the  constitution ;  and  the  acts  of  Congress,  rela- 
tive to  rt,  most  be  determined  by  the  constitutioo, 
and  moat  be  laws  of  the  United  States.    Are  not 
the  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  Congress,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  powers  are  to  be  executed, 
necessarily,  questions  arising  under  the  constitution, 
by  which  the  powers  are  given  ?  How  can  the  ques- 
tion, whether  this  is  a  lottery  authorized  by  an  or* 
dinance  of  the  Corporation,  and  not  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  be  decided,  but  by  a  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  and  the  constitution  under  which 
they  were  enacted  ?  The  plaintiffs  in  error  set  up  a 
right  to  sell  lottery  tickets  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
under  the  constitution  and   laws    of  the  United 
States,  and  the  State  denies  it    By  whom  is  this 
question  to  be  decided  ?  It  is  a  privilege  or  exemp- 
tion, within  the  very   words  of  the  judiciary  actf 
set  up  or  claimed,  by  the  party,  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  Union.    It  is  immaterial  for  the 
present  purpose  whether  the  claim  be  well  or  ill 
founded.    The  question  is,  whether  the  party  setting 
up  the  claim,  is  to  be  turned  out  of  Court,  with- 
out being  heard  upon  the  merits  of  his  case.     If 
you  have  not  jurisdiction,  you  cannot  hear  him 
upon  the  merits.     Upon  this  motion  to  quash  the 
writ  of  error,  you  can  only  inquire  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  cannot   look  into  the    merits:  but  you 
are  asked  to  turn  the  party  out  of  Court  for  defect 
of  jurisdiction,  and  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  Union,  he  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  and  ex- 
emption which  he  claims.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
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•ny  individual  may  allege  that  be  has  such  a  privi-      issi. 
lege,  in  order  to  remove  his  case  from  the  State    ^^^ 
Court  to  this ;  because  no  injury  would  ensue,  as  the        *. 
case  would  be  sent  back  with  damages :  and  even  if      "* 
there  might  be  some  inconveniences,  from  impro- 
perly bringing  causes  here,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
submitted  to,  than  to  hazard  the  possible  violation  of  . 
the  constitutional  rights  of  a  citizen. 

&  It  is  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
powers  of  this  Court,  that  the  defendant  in  error  is 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.    Its  authority  ex- 
tends, in  terms,  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  and 
if  there  be  any  implied  exceptions,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  party  setting  op  the  exception  to  show  it    In 
order  to  except  the  States,  it  is  said  that  they  are 
sovereign  and  independent  societies,  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  human  tribu- 
nal   But  we  deny,  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the  national  constitution,  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  sovereign  State,  independent  of  the  Union.    The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  sole  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country.    By  them,  and  for  them, 
the  constitution  was  established.    The  people  of 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  that  of  Virginia  in 
particular,  have  taken  away  from  the  State  govern- 
ments certain  authorities  which  they  had  before,  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  sovereign  and  independent  in 
that  sense  which  exempts  them  from  all  coercion  by 
judicial  tribunals.    Every  State  is  limited  in  its 
powers  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution ;  and 
whether  a  State  passes  those  limits,  is  a  question 
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mi.  which  the  people  of  the  Union  have  not  thought  fit  to 
trait  to  the  State  legislatures  or  judiciaries,  but 
have  conferred  it  exclusively  on  this  Court  The 
Court  would  have  the  jurisdiction  without  the  word 
State  being  mentioned  in  the  constitution.  The  term 
"  off  cases,"  means  off,  without  exception ;  and  the 
States  of  the  Union  cannot  be  excepted,  by  implication! 
because  they  have  ceased  to  be  absolutely  sovereign 
and  independent  The  constitution  declares  that 
every  citizen  of  one  State,  shall  have  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens  of  every  other  State.  Suppose 
Virginia  were  to  declare  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
aliens,  and  proceed  to  escheat  their  lands  by  inquest 
of  office :  the  party  is  without  a  remedy ;  unless  he 
can  look  for  protection  to  this  Court,  which  is  the 
guardian  of  constitutional  rights.  Because  the  State, 
which  is  the  wrong  doer,  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  is 
that  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have  redress  ?  By 
the  original  text  of  the  constitution,  there  is  no  li- 
mitation in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  parties, 
where  the  case  arises  under  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  Union :  and  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  resffecting  the  suability  of  States, 
merely  applies  to  the  other  class  of  cases,  where  it  is 
the  character  of  the  parties,  and  not  the  nature  of 
the  controversy,  which  alone  gives  jurisdiction.  The 
original  clause  giving  jurisdiction  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  parties,  as  aliens,  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States,  &c  does  not  limit,  but  extends  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Union.  The  amendment  applies 
to  that  alone.  It  leaves  a  suit  between  a  State  and 
a  citizen,  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  &c 
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where  h  found  it;  and  the  States  are  still  liable  to       im. 
be  sued,  by  a  citizen,  where  the  jurisdiction  arises  in    ^T^ 
this  manner,  and  not  merely  out  of  the  character  of        r. 
the  parties.    The  jurisdiction  in  the  present  case    Vfarfiok' 
arises  out  of  the  subject  matter  of  (he  controversy, 
and  not  out  of  the  character  of  the  parties;  and, 
consequently,  is  not  affected  by  the  amendment. 

But  it  is  said,  that  admitting  the  Court  has  juris- 
diction where  a  State  is  a  party,  still  that  jurisdiction 
most  be  original,  and  not  appellate ;  because  the  con- 
stitotioii  declares,  that  in  cases  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  hare  original  ju- 
risdiction and  in  all  other  cases,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  answer  is,  that  this  provision  was  mere- 
ly intended  to  prevent  States  from  being  sued  in 
die  inferior  Courts  of  the  Union;  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution*  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States ;  that  where,  in  such  a 
case,  a  State  sues  in  its  own  Courts,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood as  renouncing  its  privilege  or  exemption, 
and  to  submit  itself  to  the  appellate  power  of  this 
Court ;  since,  if  the  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of  cases 
be  concurrent,  it  cannot  be  exercised  originally  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  wherever  the  State  chooses  to 
commence  the  suit  in  Hs  own  Courts.  Nor  is  there 
any  hardship  in  this  construction*  The  Stati  can- 
not be  sued  in  its  own  Courts ;  but  if  it  commences 
a  suit  there  against  a  citizen,  and  a  qoestion  arises 
in  that  suit  under  the  constitution,  1ft ws,  and  treaties 
of  the  Union,  there  most  be  power  jp  this  Court  to 
revise  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  in  order  to 
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i82i.      produce  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  the  consti- 
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tutioo,  &c.  So,  if  a  consul  sues  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
t.  this  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  although  the 
TilfWa'  consul  could  not  be  sued  in  the  Circuit  Court  And 
if  the  United  States,  who  cannot  be  sued  any  where, 
think  proper  to  sue  in  the*  District  or  Circuit  Court, 
they  are  amenable  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court  Even  granting,  therefore,  that  a  State 
cannot  be  sued  in  any  case ;  the  State  is  not  sued 
here :  she  has  sued  a  citizen,  in  her  own  tribunals, 
who  implores  the  protection  of  this  high  Court  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Union.  The  jurisdiction  does  not  act  on  the 
State ;  it  merely  prevents  the  State  from  acting  on  a 
citizen,  and  depriving  him  of  his  constitutional  and 
legal  rights. 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  cases  where  this  Court 
cannot  take  jurisdiction,  though  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  are  violated  by  a  State.  But 
wherever  a  case  is  fit  for  judicial  cognizance,  or 
wherever  the  State  tribunals  take  cognizance  of  it, 
whether  properly  or  not,  the  appellate  power  of  this 
Court  may  intervene,  and  protect  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union  from  violation.  Doubtless,  a 
State  might  grant  titles  of  nobility,  raise  and  support 
armies  and  navies,  and  commit  many  other  attacks 
upon  the  constitution,  which  this  Court  could  not 
repel.  But  if  these  attacks  were  made  by  judicial 
means,  or  if  judicial  means  were  used  to  compel 
obedience  to  these  illegal  measures,  the  authority  of 
this  Court  could,  and  would>  intervene.    Nor  can 
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tins  argument  apply  to  a  case,  which  is  entirely      mi. 
judicial  in  its  very  origin,  «u>d,  therefore,  steers  clear 
of  the  supposed  difficulty  of  vindicating  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union  from  violation  in  other 
cases  which  may  be  imagined. 

Neither  is  this  a  criminal  case.  The  offence  in 
question  is  not  made  a  misdemeanour  by  the  law  of 
Virginia.  That  la w  merely  imposes  a  penalty ,  which 
may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  or  information, 
or  indictment  The  present  prosecution  is  a  mere 
mode  of  recovering  the  penalty.  But  suppose  it  isa 
criminal  case.  The  constitution  declares,  that  the 
Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  it,  or  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union ;  which 
includes  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases ;  unless,  in* 
deed,  Congress  has  refused  jurisdiction  over  the 
former  in  the  judiciary  act,  which  we  insist  it  has 
not 

Mr.  Pinkney,  on  the  same  ride,  (1.)  argued,  that 
there  was  no  authority  produced,  or  which  could  be 
produced,  for  the  position  on  the  other  side,  that  this 
Court  could  not,  constitutionally,  exercise  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  the  judgments  or  decrees  of  the 
State  Courts,  in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union.  The  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  c.  20.  contains  a  cotemporaneous  con* 
struction  of  the  constitution  in  this  respect,  of  great 
weight,  considering  who  were  the  authors  of  that 
law;  and  which  has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  re- 
peated decisions  of  this  Court,  constantly  exercising 
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ia«i.      the  jurisdiction  in  question/    This  legislative  and 
n^2T'   J0^0^  exposition  has  been  acquiesced  in,  since  no 
t.        attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  repeal  the  law  upon 
*      .  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  the  constitution : 
TramriU  in  rem  judicata*.    But  even  before  the 
constitution  was  adopted!  and  whilst  it  was  submit- 
ted to  public  discussion,  this  interpretation  was  given 
to  it  by  its  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  every 
objection  which  could  render  it  Obnoxious  to  State 
jealousy*    But  they  well  knew  that  this  interpreta- 
tion was  unavoidable,  and  the  authors  of  the  cele- 
brated Letters  of  Publku,  or  the  Federate,  have 
stated  it  in  explicit 


,  «  Clarke  t.  Harwood,  3  Dai/.  34t.  Gordon  ▼.  Csidcleugh, 
SChmct,  t«8.  Smith  v.  Maryland,  6Chmcft,  t86.  Mat- 
thew* ▼.  Zane,  4  Crouds  38f.  Owing*  v.  Norwood's  Leasee, 
6  Oraneh,  344.  Martin  v.  Hooter,  1  Wheal.  Rep.  304.  Otis  ▼. 
Walter,  t  Wheai.  Rep.  1&  Miller  v.  NicholJs,  4  Wheat.  Rep. 
311.  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  Z  Wheat.  Rip.  t46.  M'Intire  v. 
Wood,  7  Crmek,  606.  Slocum  t.  Mayberry,  2  Wheat.  R*p.  1. 
M'CoUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  Rep.  316. 

b  "  Here  another  question  occurs— what  relation  woold  snb- 
aist  between  the  oatiooal  and  the  State  Coorts  io  these  instances 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  ?  I  answer,  that  an  appeal  woold 
certainly  lie  from  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  constitution  in  direct  terms  fires  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  the  enumerated  cases 
of  federal  cognizance,  in  whjo^it  ia  not  to  have  an  original 
one  ;  without  a  single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to 
the  inferior  federal  Courts.  The  objects  of  appeal,  not  the 
tribunals  from  which  it  ia  to  be  made/are  alone  contemplated. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it 
ought  to  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either 
this  moat  be  the  case,  or  the  local  Courts  moat  be  excluded 
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But  it  is  said,  that  the  jtirkdkti<»  of  the  State  U2L 
Courts  is  concurrent  with  tbote  of  the  Union,  over 
that  class  of  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress,  who  may  restrain  and  modify  this 
concurrent  jurisdiction,  or  render  it  exclusive  in  the 
federal  tribunals  at  their  pleasure.  The  supremacy 
of  the  national  constitution  and  laws,  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  federal  government,  and  would 
be  entirely  surrendered  to  State  usurpation,  if  Con- 


front it  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters*  of  national  concern, 
else  the  judiciary  authority  of  the  Union  nay  be  eluded  at  the 
i  of  every  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  Neither  .of  these 
i  ought*  without  evident  necessity,  to  be  involved ; 
the  latter  would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat 
some  of  the  most  important  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  propo- 
sed government,  and  would  essentially  embarrass  its  measures. 
Nor  do  1  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition* 
Agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made,  the  national  and  State 
systems  are  to  be  regarded  asoire  whole.  •  The  Courts  of  the 
latter  wiU  of  course  be  natural  auxiliaries  to  the  emcution  of 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  an  appeal  from  them  will  m  naturally 
lie  to  that  tribunal  which  is  destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the 
principles  of  national  justice  and  the  rules  of  national  decisions. 
The  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  convention  is,  that. all  the 
causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for  weighty  ptiblic  reasons, 
receive  their  original  or  final  determination  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Union.  To  confine,  therefore,  the  general  expressions,  giving 
appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  appeals  from 
the  subordinate  federal  Courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  ex* 
tension  to  the  State  Courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of 
the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the  intent,  contrary' to  every  sound 
rak  of  interpretation."    NevLXXXUL 
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1821.      gross  could  not,  at  its  option,  invest  the  Courts  of 

s^ry^    the  Union  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this  clan 

r.        of  cases,  or  give  those  Courts  an  appellate  jurisdic- 

v*"^  tion  orer  them  from  the  decisions  of  the  State  tribu- 
nals. Every  other  branch  of  federal  authority  might 
as  well  be  surrendered.  To  part  with  this,  leaves 
the  Union  a  mere  league  or  confederacy  of  States 
entirely  sovereign  and  independent  This  particular 
portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  die  Union  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Union. 
It  is  an  axiom  of  political  science,  that  the  judicial 
power  of  every  government  must  be  commensurate 
with  its  legislative  authority :  it  must  be  adequate  to 
the  protection  enforcement,  and  assertion  of  all  the 
other  powers  rf  the  government  In  some  cases  this 
power  must  necessarily  be  directly  exercised  by  the 
federal  tribunals,  as  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Union.  But  in  other  cases,  it  is  merely  ^protecting 
power,  and  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  exercised  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Courts  of 
the  Union.  Such  are  suits  between  citizen  and 
citizen  on  contract  Here  the  State  Courts  must  ne- 
cessarily have  original  jurisdiction ;  but  if  the  party 
defendant  aets  up  a  defence,  founded  (for  example) 
upon  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  supposed  to  im- 
pair .the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Statp  Court  is  in.  favour  of  the  law  thus  set  up, 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  must  be  exerted 
over  the  cause,  or  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  prohibits  any  State  from  making  a  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts  is  a  dead  letter. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  prohibits 
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the  exercise  of  such  a  controlling  authority.    On  the      isti. 
contrary,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  where  the    v-rv~r 
ease  arises  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the        r. 
Union!  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  shall  extend    ***&** 
to  it    It  is  the  case,  then,  and  not  the  forum  in 
which  it  arises,  that  is  to  determine  whether  the  ju- 
dicial authority  of  the  Union  shall  be  exercised  over 
it    But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  must  neces- 
sarily originate  in  the  State  tribunals,  because  it  can- 
not be  known  at  the  time  the  suit  is  commenced. 
Whether  it  will  or  will  not  involve  any  question  ari- 
sing under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union. 
Over  this  class  of  cases,  then,  the  Courts  of  the 
Union  must  have  appellate  jurisdiction.    The  appd» 
hue  power  of  this  Court  is  extended  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  all  cases  within  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
Union,  and  not  included  within  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court    Its  appellate  power,  so  far  as 
respects  the  constitution,  depends,  then,  on  two 
questions  only :  is  the  case  within  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Union  ?  and  is  it  within  the  original  cogni- 
sance of  this  Court?    The  first  question  being  an- 
swered affirmatively,  and  the  second  negatively,  the 
appellate  power  under  the  constitution  is  completely 
established  in  any  given  case* 

But  the  power  of  removing  this  class  of  causes, 
pendente  Kte,  is  also  denied ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the 
authority  to  remove,  before  judgment,  a  suit  brought 
in  the  State  Court,  into  the  federal  Court,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution.  In  Martin  r.  Hunter,  the 
argument  was  the  other  way,  and  it  was  insisted, 
that  Congress  ought  to  have  given  to  this  Court  the 
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lan.      power  o(  evokifig  this  description  of  causes  from  the 
^Y^y>  State  tribunals,  the  nxrikeirt  jany  question  arose  re- 
.^  :    specting  the  constitution  And  laws  of  the  Union,  in 
*  aq*pa°    order  to  avoid  the  oflfehaive  uierciie  of  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts/    Quacunquevia 
dafcH— it  is  immaterial ;  Dor  the  power  of  removal,  if 
it  be  not  unconstitutional,  |s  an  appellate  power,  and 
analogous  to  a  writ  of  error.    If  it  be  unconstitu- 
tional, the  necessity  for  the  controlling  power  of  a 
writ  of  eiror,  U  only  the  ibore  manifest   Takeawpj 
both,  and  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  of  the 
Union  lie  at  the  mercy  oftbe  State  judicatures. 

Again.  It  is  said,  that  the  judges  of  the  Stale 
Courts  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  Union,  and  the  laws  and  treaties  t>f  the  Union 
are  their  supreme  law:,  and  it  is  inferred,  that  the 
constitution  reposes  implicit  confidence  in  them,  and 
there  blight  to  be  no  revision  of  their  judgments. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  constitution  reposes  this 
implicit  confidence  in  the  State  tribunals,  why  does 
it  authorize  the  (establishment  of  federal  Courts, 
which,  upon  thb  supposition,  would  be  wholly  oee* 
less?  And  why  are  the  members  of  the  State  legis- 
latures and  executives  required  to  take  the  same 
oath  ?  They  are  bound  to  support  the  constitution 
by  the  same  solemn  sanctions,  and  yet  their  acta 
may  confessedly  be  set  aside  by  the  national  judica- 
tures, as  being  repugnant  to  that  constitution.  The 
actual  constitution  of  this  country  is  not  a  govern- 
ment of  confidence;  it  is  a  scheme  of  government 

a  I  Wheat.  Rep.  319. 
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conceived  in  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  rendered  issi. 
adequate  to  all  its  own  purposes,  by  its  own  means : 
and  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  the  principal 
means  of  giving  effect  to  it  This  it  is  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  Confederation.  Experience  has 
shown  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  this  provision. 
If  the  State  Courts  may  adjudicate  conclusively  for 
the  Union,  why  may  not  the  State  legislatures  legis- 
late for  it;  and  .where  is  the  utility  of  distinct  and 
appropriate  powers,  if  it  cannot  maintain  them  from 
violation  ?  In  Martin  v.  Hunter*  the  Court  consi- 
dered this  argument  fully,  and  thought  it  operated 
the  other  way.  The  care  which  the  constitution 
takes  to  make  the  State  Courts  respect  it,  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  made  under  it,  proves  that  it  was 
supposed  that  cases  might  come  before  them  by  ori- 
ginal suit,  which  would  involve  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Union,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  appeal  or 
revision.  This  was  anticipated,  and  the  constitu- 
tion endeavours  to  make  the  first  decision  correct,  by 
the  sanction  of  an  oath.  But  it  does  .not  improvi- 
dently  rely  upon  that  alone.  The  judges  of  the  in- 
ferior Courts  of  the  Union  take  the  same  oath,  and 
lie  under  the  same  obligation ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  subject  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court 

But  it  is  asked,  can  Congress  grant  an  appeal 
from  the  District  or  Circuit  Court,  to  a  State  Court? 
The  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  and  it  is 
thence  inferred  that  they  cannot  grant  an  appeal 

a  1  Wheal.  Rep.  349. 
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last.  from  a  State  to  a  federal  Court  This  seema  to  im- 
ply that  you  can  do  nothing  unless  you  can  do  its 
opposite.  Such  a  proposition  would  repeal  all  the 
physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  universe.  As  well 
might  it  be  asked,  can  Congress  grant  an  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  to  the  District  Court ;  and  be- 
cause there  b  something  absurd  in  the  idea  of  an 
appeal  from  a  superior  to  an  iiiferior  tribunal,  h 
would  be  inferred  that  the  opposite  appeal  could  not 
be  granted.  But,  until  the  relation  of  supreme  and 
subordinate  is  destroyed,  the  State  laws  and  judica- 
tures must  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  Union,  in  all  cases  within  the  scope  of  its 
powers  and  jurisdiction.  Such  was  once  the  doc- 
trine asserted  by  Virginia  herself,  and  to  Which  it  is 
confidently  believed  she  will  revert  in  a  moment  of 
calmer  reflection. 

a  *Tht  learned  counsel  hefe  read  die  following  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia* 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  begun  and  held  at  the  Capitol  in  die  City  of 
Richmond,  the  4th  day  of  December,  1809. 

Friday,  Janmary  t69  1810*  "  Mr.  Nelson  reported  from  the 
Committee  to  whom  were  committed  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  anr  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  disputes  between 
the  State  and  federal  judiciary,  that  the  Committee  had,  ac- 
cording to  order,  taken  the  said  preambles  and  resolutions 
under  their  consideration,  and  directed  him  to  report  them 
without  any  amendment.  And  on  the  question  being  put  there* 
upon,  the  same  were  agreed  to  unanimously ,  by  the  House,  as 
follows :  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Governor  of  PenDsytrania,  covering  certain  reao- 
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21  It  is  further  contended  on  the  other  side,  that      ig*i. 
this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  present  case, 
because  the  writ  of  error  presents  no  question  ari- 


tations  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  proposing  an  amend- 
ntent  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  decide  disputes  between  the 
State  'and  federal  judiciary,  have  had  the  same  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  are  of  opinion  that  a  tribunal  is  already  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  TJbe  Supreme 
Court,  more  eminently  qualified  from  their  habits  and  duties, 
from  the  mode  of  their  selection,  and  from  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  to  decide  the  disputes  aforesaid,  in  an  enlightened  and 
impartial  manner,  than  any  other  tribunal  which  could  be 
created    The  members  of  the  Supreme-  Court  are  selected 
from  those  in  the  United  States  who  are  most  celebrated  for 
virtue  and  legal  learning,  not  at  the  will  of  a  single  individual, 
but  by  the  concurrent  wishes  of  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  they  will,  therefore,  hare  no  local  prejudices  and 
partialities.   The  duties  they  have  to  perform  lead  them  neces- 
sarily to  the  most'  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal,  and  several  State  Courts,  together 
with  the   admirable  symmetry  of  our    Government.     The 
tenure  of  their  offices  enables  them  to  pronounce  the  sound 
and  correct  opinions  they  may  have  formed,  without  fear,  fa- 
vour, or  partiality.    The  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
posed by  Pennsylvania,  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  idea  that 
the  federal  judiciary  will,  from  a  lust  of  power,  enlarge  their 
jurisdiction,  to  the  total  annihilation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Courts  ;  that  they  will  exercise  their  will  instead  of  the 
law  and  the  constitution.    This  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
would  operate  more  strongly  against  the  tribunal  proposed  to 
be  created,  which  promises  so  little,  than  against  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  have  every  thing 
connected  witb  their  appointment,  calculated  to  insure  confi- 
dence.   What  security  have  we,  were  the  proposed  amend- 
ment adopted,  that  this  tribunal  would  not  substitute  their  will 
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tat!.      siQg  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
CoteM     States.    And  to  show  this,  it  is  said  that  the  record 
speaks  only  of  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress, 


Virginia 


and  their  pleasure  in  place  of  the  law  t  The  judiciary  are  the 
weakest  of  the  three  departments  of  government,  and  least  dan* 
gerous  to  Che  political  rights  of  the  constitution.  They  hold 
neither  the  parte  nor  the  sword;  and  even  to  enforce  their  owa 
judgments  and  decrees,  most  ultimately  depend  upon  the  exe- 
cutive arm.  Should  the  federal  jodidaty*  however,  unmind- 
fal  of  their  weakness,  unmindful  of  the  doty  which  they  ewe 
to  themselves  and  their  country,  become  corrupt,  and  transcend 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  would  the  proposed  amendment 
oppose  even  a  probable  barrier  to  such  an  improbable  state  of 
things  !  The  creation  of  a  tribunal  such  as  is  proposed  by 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  it, 
from  the  description  given  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature 
of  that  State,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  tend 
rather  to  invite,  than  prevent  a  collision  between  the  federal 
and  State  Courts.  It  might  also  become,  in  process  of  time,  a 
serious  and  dangerous  embarrassment  to  the  operations  of  the 
general  Government 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  of  this  State  do  dis- 
approve* of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the*  United 
States  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  also,  that  his  excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  is 
hereby  requested  to  transmit  forthwith,  a  copy  of  the  fore* 
going  preamble  and  resolutions  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives of  this  State,  in  Congress,  and  to  the  executives 
of  the  several  States  in  the  Union,  and  request  that  the  same 
be  laid  before  the  legislatures  thereof." 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia : 

44  Tutsday,  January  S3,  1810.  The  House,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  day,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee'  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  slate  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and 
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and  nobody  denies  its  validity,  and  therefore  no  issi. 
question  arises  under  an  act  of  Congress.  But  the 
words  of  the  judiciary  act  are  pursued  by  this  writ 
of  error,  as  they  always  have  been  in  other  cases. 
It  is  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  act  of  Virginia,  as  compared  with  it, 
which  are  drawn  into  question.  The  Court  below 
decided  against  the  first,  and  in  favour  of  the  last,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  case.  The  validity  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  means  the  effect  attributed  to  it  by  the 
defendant  who  sets  it  up  as  a  defence  against  so  much 
of  the  act  of  the  State  as  inflicts  a  penalty  upon  him 
for  doing  what  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes.  The 
defendant  relies  upon  the  act  of  Congress,  as  crea- 
ting an  exception  in  favour  of  his  case,  out  of  the  act 
of  Virginia.  He  says  it  is  valid,  or  available,  or  effi- 
cacious to  create  such  an  exception.  That  was  the 
question  which  the  record  shows  was  before  the 
Court  below  ;  and  the  Court  decided  that  it  was  not 
so  valid,  or  available,  or  efficacious.  Whether  it  is 
so  or  not,  is  the  question  which  the  writ  of  error 
presents  for  inquiry  ;  and  it  is  such  a  question  as  the 

Mr.  Robert  Stanard  reported  that  the  committee  had,  accord- 
ing to  order,  had  under  consideration  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  select  committee  to  whom  were  referred  that  part 
of  the  Governor's  communication  which  relates  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uoited  States,  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  had  gone  through  the  same,  and 
directed  him  to  report  them  to  the  House  without  amendment ; 
which  he  handed  in  at  the  clerk's  table,  and  the  question  being 
put  on  agreeing  to  the  said  preamble  and  resolutions,  they 
were  agreed  tobj  the  House  unanimously. 
Vol.  VI.  46 
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appellate  power  of  this  Court  cao  deal  with.  But 
the  question  on  this  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
error,  is  not  whether  the  act  of  Congress  is  valid  as 
against  the  act  of  Virginia  ;  bat  whether  that  ques- 
tion is  preseuted  by  the  record,  so  that  this  Court 
can  determine  it,  after  it  has  concluded  to  entertain 
the  writ  of  error.  It  is  the  claim  of  a  right,  privi- 
lege, or  exemption  under  the  statute  of  the  United 
States,  which  gives  the  jurisdiction/  The  decision 
upon  that  claim,  as  it  appears  upon  the  record,  is 
the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction.  That  the  claim  to 
exemption  appears  upon  the  record,  cannot  be  de- 
nied in  this  case  more  than  any  other.  The  claim 
may  even  be  an  absurd  one :  but  this  Court  cannot 
be  called  upon,  on  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of 
error,  to  condemn  it  as  such.  ,  All  argument  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  the  claim  is  premature,  so  long  as 
it  isy  sub  judice,  whether  the  Court  can  examine  its 
sufficiency. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  question  does  not  arise 
under  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  but  under  a 
mere  by-law  of  the  City  of  Washington ;  and  that 
the  case  involves  nothing  but  that  by-law :  and  it  is 
said  to  be  absurd  to  call  a  by-law  of  the  City  of 
Washington  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
material whether  it  be  so  or  not.  The  by-law  is  the 
execution  of  a  power  given  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  execution  of  that  power, 
involves  the  effect  of  the  law ;  and  although  the 
execution  of  the  power  is  not  a  law  of  the  United 

a  WhmU  Dig.  Xto.  tit.  CnuL  Lm,  V.  (B.)  186. 
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States,  yet  that  which  gives  the  powec  is.  The  issi. 
question,  therefore,  is,  not  what  is  the  mere  effect 
of  the  execution  of  the  power  in  the  abstract,  or  un- 
connected with  the  law  which  gives  it,  but  what  is 
the  effect  of  the  power  by  force  of  the  law  which 
gives  it :  and  that  question  compels  you  to  mount 
up  to  the  constitution  itself. 

The  course  of  the  inquiry  will  then  be,  (1.)  What 
has  the  party  done  ?  and  what  is  the  immediate 
authority  under  Which  he  did  it  ?  (2.)  What  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  authority?  what  its 
qualities  under  the  law  which  gave  it,  and  the  con- 
stitution under  which  that  law  was  passed  ? 

If  an  officer  of  the  United  States  does  any  act  for 
which  a  State  Court  calls  him  to  account,  and  be 
relies  in  his  defence  upon  the  authority,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  a  statute  of  Congress,  his  act  is  not  a  law 
of  the  United  States ;  but  his  defence  is  referred  to 
the  effect  and  validity  of  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  again  referred  to  the  constitution,  which 
is  the  paramount  law.  The  last  act  done  need  not 
be  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  sufficient,  if  it 
is  attempted  to  be  justified,  or  its  consequences  main- 
tained, under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  which  it  is 
alleged  gave  to  it  a  protecting  power  in  the  case  be- 
fore the  Court. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  that  the  constitution  gives 
jurisdiction  ouly  in  cases  arising  under  it,  or  the 
laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  this 
case  does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
because  the  act  of  Congress  now  in  question  is  not  a 
law  of  the  United  States.    An  Act  of  the  Congress, 
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jsti.  in  its  capacity  of  local  sovereign  of  the  District  *of 
*^y^?  Columbia,  is  said  not  to  be  a  law  of  the  United 
t.  States.  But  whose  law,  then,  is  it  ?  The  United 
"1"""*  States  in  Congress  assembled,  are  the  local  sovereign* 
of  the  District,  and  it  is  by  them  that  this  law  is 
passed.  Is  it  less  a  law  of  the  United  States,  be* 
cause  it  does  not  operate  directly  upon  the  Union  at 
large  ?  A  statute  is  not  a  law  of  ttfe  United  State* 
on  account  of  the  subject  on  which  H  acts  being 
limited  or  unlimited.  It  is  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  passed  by  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  authority  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  that  of  the  Union.  Its 
sphere  is  limited,  but  the  power  itself  is  even  greater 
than  the  general  federal  power  of  the  Union.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  People  and  the  States  combined, 
exerted  upon  their  peculiar  domain*  It  is  the  same 
Congress  which  passes  both  description  of  laws. 
The  question,  whether  the  law  operates  beyond  the 
District,  is  the  question  upon  the  merits  hereafter  to 
be  discussed. 

Again ;  it  is  said,  that  the  by-law  alone  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  the  act  of  Congress :  because  the  by- 
law is  not  passed  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  people  of 
the  District  to  govern  themselves.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress only  calls  this  inherent  power  into  action :  and 
tin*  inherent  power,  wheo  so  called  into  action,  is 
the  only  power  which  this  Court  can  deal  with.  The 
fallacy  of  this  argument  consists  in  its  confounding 
inherent  power  with  an  inherent  capacity  to  receive 
mwes.  .  The  subordinate  legislative  power  of  the 
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territories  and  Districts,  which  belong  to  the  Union  188n 
in  full  sovereignty,  is  not  their  power,  bat  that  of 
their  superior*  Bat  admit  this  abstract  doctrine  pf 
inherent  power :  the  question  still  recurs,  what  is  the 
constitutional  .effect  of  thi*  power  being  excited  into 
action  by  the  paramount  power. ,  The  action  of  the 
inherent  power  will  still  depend  upon  the  power  by 
which  it  is  set  in  motion ;  and  what  it  can*  or  can- 
not do,  und«r  that  impulse,  is  just  the  same  question 
with  the  other. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  a  law  Emanating  from  the 
local  power  of  Congress  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, cannot  bind  the  Union.  But  whether  it  can  or 
not  is  the  very  question  to  be  determined,  when  the 
merits  come  to  be  discussed ;  which  the  writ  of 
error  gives  authority  to  decide ;  and  which  cannot 
be  decided  without  entertaining  the  writ  of  error. 
The  argument  on  the  other  side,  proceeds  in  a  vitious 
circle.  It  is  asserted,  that  you  must  quash  the  writ 
of  error,  because  you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
case  or  question.  It  is,  then,  said,  that  you  must' 
take  jurisdiction  of,  and  inquire  into,  the  case  and 
the  question,  in  order  that  you  may  dismiss  the  writ 
of  error:  or,  in  other  words,  you  have,  and  you 
have  not,  jurisdiction  over  the  case  and  question, 
and  you  ought  to  decide  them  in  order  to  see  that 
you  ought  not  to  decide  them.  And  here  again  the 
supposed  absurdity  of  the  claim  of  protection,  by  the 
defendant  on  the  record,  against  the  act  of  Virginia, 
is  urged  to  authorize  a  refusal  to  inquire  upon  the 
writ  of  error,  whether  it  is  absurd  or  not. 
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1821.  3.  The  next  ground  of  objection  to  the  jurisdiction 

is,  that  the  writ  of  error  is  itself  a  suit  against  a 
vT~  State  by  a  citizen  of  that  or  some  other  State.  And 
Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Error,  (L.)'is  cited  as  an  authority  to 
show  that  a  release  of  all  suits  is  a  release  of  a  writ 
of  error.  But,  even  admitting  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  technically  called  a  suit,  it  is  not  such  a  suit  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  A  writ  of  error, 
where  a  party  is  to  be  restored  to  something,  may  be 
released  by  a  release  of  all  suits  or  actions,  because 
in  this  respect  it  resembles  an  action.  But  this  writ 
of  error  is  not  a  suit,  because  the  party  is  not  to  be 
restored  to  any  thing.  A  reversal  of  the  judgment 
below  will  leave  things  just  as  they  were  before  the 
judgment.  But  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not  compel- 
led to  come  into  this  Court  by  the  writ  of  error.  A 
citation,  or  scire  facias  ad  audiendun  errores,  is  only 
notice  to  the  State,  leaving  it  at  her  option  volunta- 
rily to  appear.  It  does  not  act  compulsorily  upon 
the  State.  It  acts  upon  the  Court,  which  she  has 
used  as  the  instrument  to  enforce  her  law.  A  case 
is  presented  by  the  interference  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  State,  for  the  interposition  of  the  appellate 
power  of  this  Court.  The  object  is  to  reverse  the 
judgment,  and  that  done,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  power.  The  United  States  are  liable  to  the 
same  coercion.  They  may  be  called  before  this 
Court  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  judgments  ob- 
tained in  their  favour  may  be  reversed.  And  is  it 
then  derogatory  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  particular 
State,  that  its  judgments  should  be  liable  to  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  manner,  in  cases  within  the  ju- 
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dicial  power  of  the  Union  ?  This  control  is  exerted  mi.. 
upon  the  judiciary  ;  .upon  the  judgments  of  the  ju- 
diciary. The  State  is  incidentally  affected ;  but 
that  has  been  already  determined  in  this  Court  to 
be  immaterial/  Nor  is  this  sort  of  control  more  ex- 
ceptionable than  that  which  is  constantly  exercised, 
in  suits  between  private  parties,  over  the  acts  of  the 
State  legislatures  and  executives,  upon  the  same 
ground  of  their  repugnancy  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  you  can  give  costs  against 
the  State,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  the  answer  is, 
that  you  cannot  do  so  in  any  case  upon  a  mere  re- 
versal of  a  judgment  And  even  if  you  could  in  a 
case  between  private  parties,  is  it  any  objection  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  where  the 
United  States  are  plaintiffs  below,  that  you  cannot 
award  and  enforce  the  payment  of  costs  against 
them  ?  It  is  not  Jurisdiction  over  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia that  is  claimed,  but  over  a  question  arising 
under  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  over  the  judg- 
ments of  ber  Courts  construing  those  laws.  This 
point  is  incidentally  touched  in  Martin  v.  Hunter,  in 
considering  the  question  as  to  removal  of  suits,  be- 
fore judgment,  and  it  is  there  said  by  the  Court  that 
the  remedy  of  removal  of  suits  would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  the  constitution,  if  it 
could  act  only  on  the  parties,  and  not  upon  the 
State  Court$S 

a  IVkeaL  Dig.  Dee.  tit.  Om$L  Lam,  V.  (C.)  211. 
•  1  WkemL  Rep.  350. 
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is*i.  4>  Lastly.  It  is  insisted,  ibr  the  defendant  in  error, 

that  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  present 
case,  because  a  State  is  a  party  to  the  original  con- 
troversy which  the  writ  of  error  brings  before  the 
Court:  That  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  in  all 
cases,  where  a  State  iaajwrty* is  original,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  this  case, 
^be  obvious  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the 
jurisdiction  now  claimed  does  not  arise  under  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  gives  original  juris- 
diction to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  in  which  a 
State  is  a  party ;  but  the  jurisdiction  is  asserted 
under  that  clause  which,  gives  the  federal  judiciary 
cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  parties.  In  this  lattet 
tlass  of  cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  ju- 
risdiction. In  some  of  this  description  of  cases,  the 
jurisdiction  could  not  be  originally  exercised.  The 
penal  laws  of  a  State  cannot  be  originally  enforced, 
or  enforced  at  all,  by  a  judicature  of  the  Union. 
They  cannot  therefore  form  the  subjects  of,  or  create 
subjects  for,  its  original  jurisdiction.  The  Courts 
of  the  United  States  can  here  exert  only  a  control- 
ling or  restraining  power  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Union,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
taken  in  Martin  v.  Hunter.  The  Court  there  says, 
."  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a  crime  in  a  State 
Court,  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his  de- 
fence, that  the  crime  was  committed  by  an  ex  post 
facto  act  of  the  State.;,  must  not  the  State  Court,  in 
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the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  has  already  right-  issi. 
fully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the  vjTj^' 
sufficiency  and  validity  of  the  defence  ?  It  would  r. 
be  extremely  difficult,  upon  any  legal  principles,  to  v"*ini* 
give  a  negative  answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innume- 
rable instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  stated  in 
illustration  of  the  position ;  and  unless  the  State 
Courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this 
clause  of  the  sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning 
or  effect,  and  public  mischiefs  of  a  most  enormous 
magnitude  would  inevitably  ensue.""  So  the  Court 
afterwards  say,  in  the  context  of  the  passage  before 
cited,  speaking  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  remedy  of 
removal  of  suits  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
constitution,  "  in  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions* 
the  difficulty  seems,  admitted  to  be  insurmountable,"* 
fee.  What  difficulty  ?  The  difficulty  of  controlling 
them  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  without  the 
aid  of  a  writ  of  error,  because  those  Courts  could 
take  no  original  cognizance  of  this  description  of 
cases,  and  they  could  not  be  removed  before  judg- 
ment. As,  then,  the  federal  Courts  have  no  original 
jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  merely  under  the  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  it  follows, 
that  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  speaks  of 
cases  in  which  a  State  *hall  be  a  party,  does  not 
apply  to  it :  and  the  appellate  power,  now  in  ques- 
tion, is  to  be  sought  for  in  that  part  of  the  same  ar- 
ticle which  declares,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 

a  1  WkM.  Rep.  341.  i  1  What.  R*p.  990. 
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i8ti.       constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  cou- 
Sm££*'    pied  with  the  subsequent  provision,  which  declares, 
t.         that  in  all  cases  to  which  that  judicial  power  ex- 
*****    tends,  this  Court  shall  have  appellate,  where  it  has 
not  original  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  Congress  may  prescribe. 
That  it  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  established  by  the  authority  of  the  case 
of  Martin  v.  Hunter:  and  that  this  appellate  power 
is  competent  to  control  the  State  Courts,  is  also 
proved  by  that  case.*    There  is,  therefore,  no  open 
question  but  this,  does  the  fact  of  a  State  being  a 
.  party  prosecutor  in  the  State  Court,  make  this  case 
an  exception,  and  take  it  out  of  the  general  rule  ? 
Upon  the  plai  i  policy  and  purpose  of  the  constitution 
it  does  not.    This  jurisdiction  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  different  in  its  nature  from  the  original 
jurisdiction  .which  was  exercised  over  States  before 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution.    But  that  other 
jurisdiction  will  go  far  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
unnatural  in  giving    appellate  power  over  State 
Courts  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party  plaintiff. 
The  constitutibn  authorized  direct  coercion  over 
States  or  private  citizens  indifferently.    The  amend- 
ment has  partly  taken  this  away ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  is  still  manifested  by  the  former  pro- 
vision.   The  same  constitution  also  authorized  ap- 
pellate control  over  State  Courts;  and  is  it  natural 
that  it  should  condemn  the  same  control,  merely  be- 

o  1  WkmL  B§p.  304. 
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cause  a  State  has  obtained  the  judgment  to  be  re-      mi. 
vised  ?    The  constitution  had  no  delicacy  with  re-    ^jf** 
gard  to  States  on  this  matter.     It  considered  them         r. 
as  direct! j  amenable  where  original  jurisdiction  can      "t101** 
be  exerted.    Why  not  empower  its  tribunals  to  affect 
their  interests  in  an  appellate  form,  by  acting,  not  on 
the  State,  but  on  its  Courts,  as  unquestionably  it 
does  in  all  cases  where  individuals  are  parties  below  ? 
The  appellate  power  is  trifling,  compared  with  the 
original  as  it  formerly  stood:  and  a  constitution 
which  gave  the  last  could  have  no  scruples  about  the 
first.    The  appellate  control  is  respectful  to  the  State 
sovereignties  compared  with  the  original;  and  it 
stands  upon  high  considerations  of  self  defence,  upon 
grounds  of  constitutional  necessity  not  applicable  to 
the  other.    The  suability  of  the  States  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  the  constitution  still  be 
safe.    But  the  judicial  control  of  the  Union  over 
State  encroachments  and  usurpations,  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  sovereignty  of  the  constitution— -to  its 
integrity — to  its  very  existence.    Take  it  away,  and 
the  Union  becomes  again  a  loose  and  feeble  confe- 
deracy— a  government  of  false  and  foolish  confi- 
dence— a  delusion  and  a  mockery !    Why  is  it  in 
cases,  in  which  individuals  are  parties  in  a  State 
Court,  that  the  judgment  may  be  revised  in  this 
Court  ?    Because  the  judiciary  of  the  Union  ought 
\o  possess  ample  power  to  preserve  the  constitution, 
and  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  from  violation 
by  other  judicatures.     Its  judicial  powers  should  be 
commensurate  with  its  other  powers,  and  rights,  and 
prerogatives.    They  might   else   be   evaded  and 
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1821.      trampled  under  foot  by  judicatures  in  which  the 
constitution  does  not  confide.    This  high  motive 
*^_     is  as  strong9  at  least,  where  a  State  is  plaintiff  or 
prosecutor  in  its  own  Courts,  as  where  it  is  not. 
Indeed.,  it  is  far  stronger ;  for  all  the  motives  to  ju- 
dicial leanings  and  partialities  here  operate  in  their 
fullest  force,  though  the  State  judges  may  not  be 
conscious  of  their  influence.    The  sovereignty  of 
the  State  law — State  pride— State  interests — are 
here  in  paramount  vigour  as  inducements  to  error $ 
and  judicial  usurpation  is  countenanced  by  legislative 
support  and  popular  prejudice.    Let  the  Court  look 
to  the  consequences  of  this  distinction.    A  State 
passes  a  law  repugnant  to  the  national  constitution. 
It  gives  a'  remedy  in  the  name  of  an  individual — a 
common  informer.    You  may  control  this  law,  if  the 
State  judiciary  acts  upon  it.    But  the  State  may 
avoid  this  (as  it  seems)  by  authorizing  the  remedy 
in  its  own  name ;  and  you  thus  lose  your  protecting 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  although  your  might  still 
exercise  it,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  the  inoffensive 
mode  of  confining  your  control  to  the  State  judicia- 
ry.    The  whole  constitution  of  the  Union  might 
jthus  be  overturned  unless  force  should  be  resorted 
to :  and  the  object  of  the  constitution  was  to  avoid 
force,  by  giving  ordinary  judicial  power  of  correc- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  that  a~w>vereign  State  of  the 
Union  is  not  amenable  to  judicature,  unless  made  so 
by  express  words — to  nomine.  I  deny  this  as  re- 
spects appellate  jurisdiction,  which  acts,  not  on  the 
State,  but  on  its  Courts.    The  words  of  the  consti- 
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tntkm  arc  sufficiently  express,  and  all  reason  is  on      isti. 
that  side :  especially  since  it  is,  or  most  be  admitted, 


that  these  Courts  may  be  thus  controlled,  and  the  le-        v. 
gialative  power  of  tnc  State  be  reached  through     ***** 
them,  and  controlled  also :  and  especially  too,  when 
the  constitution  has  not  scrupled,  in  other  cases,  to 
subject  the  States  to  direct  control. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  there  are  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  are  not  the  subjects  of  judi- 
cial cognizance,  and  consequently  are  exceptions  out 
of  the  general  grant  of  judicial  power  under  the  con- 
stitution ;  such  as  the  prohibition  to  the  States  to 
grant  titles  of  nobility,  &c :  and  that  the  present 
case  may  be  such  an  exception.  But  the  very  sup- 
position admits,  that  if  the  case  in  question  is  suited 
to  the  exertion  of  judicial  power,  it  is  not  an  excep- 
tion :  and  the  moment  a  State  judiciary  intervenes, 
judicial  jurisdiction  can,  and  ought  to  be  exerted.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  the  case  must,  in  gene- 
ral, exist,  in  order  to  become  the  proper  object  of 
judicial  cognizance ;  for  here  it  does  exist  in  a  pro- 
per shape  for  that  purpofe*  A  State  Court  has  in- 
tervened, and  the  regular  appellate  power  of  this 
Court  may  act  Nor  does  the  proof  of  some  exeep 
tions  arising  from  necessity,  establish  other  excep- 
tions free  from  that  necessity.  Many  unlawful 
things  cannot  be  restrained  by  judicature :  but  doe? 
it  follow  that  where  they  can  be  restrained,  they 
shall  not? 

Again  :  It  is  said  that  the  States  may  destroy  the 
federal  Government  at  their  pleasure,  merely  by  for- 
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let  1.  bearing  to  elect  Senators,  and  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Representatives,  and  that  the 
authority  of  the  Uniod  is  incompetent  to  coerce 
them.  Such  extreme  arguments  prove  nothing  to 
the  present  purpose :  but  suppose  the  States  could 
not  be  coerced  in  such  a  case  to  do  their  duty*  be- 
cause no  intervening  Court  or  agent  is  necessary  to 
die  accomplishment  of  such  a  desperate  purpose, 
does  this  prove  that  you  cannot  defensively  control 
active  violations  of  the  constitution  or  laws,  when  a 
controllable  judicature  or  agent  intervenes  to  perpe- 
trate these  violations  ? 

It  is  also  said,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  under  a 
penal  statute,  and  that  criminal  cases  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  domestic  forum.  The  answer  is,  that 
so  was  the  case  of  MCuUoch  v.  Maryland,  a  qui 
tarn  action,  under  a  penal  law  of  that  State,  giving 
one  half  of  the  penalty  to  the  State,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  informer ;  yet  this  Court  did  not  consider 
the  nature  of  the  suit,  or  the  circumstance  of  a  State 
being  a  party,  as  forming  a  valid  objection  to  the 
jurisdiction/  Nobody  objects  to  a  State  enforcing 
its  own  penal  laws:  all  that  is  claimed  is,  that 
in  executing  them,  it  should  not  violate  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  which  are  paramount :  Sic  utere  tuo 
ut  aUcnum  nan  Utdat. 

The  other  suppositions  which  have  been  stated  of 
bills  of  attainder  and  ex  past  facta  laws  passed  by  the 
States,  and  attempted  to  be  executed,  but  decided 
by  this  Court  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  yet  the 

a  4  Wktat.  Rep.  SIS. 
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State  Courts  persisting  in  carrying  tbetn  into  effect,      isti. 
even  in  capital  cases,  are  too  wild  and  extravagant, 
to  illustrate  any  question  which  can  ever  practically 
arise. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  jmm  at 
of  the  Court 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered  in 
the  Court  of  Hustings  for  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
on  an  information  for  selling  lottery  tickets,  contrary 
to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.    In  the 
State  Court,  the  defendant  claimed  the  protection 
of  an  act  of  Congress.    A  case  was  agreed  between 
the  parties,  which  states  the  act  of  Assembly  on 
which  the  prosecution  was  founded,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  on  which  the  defendant  relied,  and  con- 
cludes in  these  words :  "  If  upon  this  case  the  Court 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  acts  of  Congress  before 
mentioned  were  valid,  and,  on  the  true  construction 
of  those  acts,  the  lottery  tickets  sold  by  the  defend- 
ants as  aforesaid,  might  lawfully  be  sofd  wiihin  the 
State  of  Virginia,  notwithstanding  the  act  or  statute 
of  the  genera]  assembly  of  Virginia  prohibiting  such 
sale,  then  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  defend- 
ants: And  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  statute  or  act  of  the  General  Assembly- of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  prohibiting  such  sale,  is  valid, 
notwithstanding  the  said    acts  of  Congress,  then 
judgment  to  be  entered  that  the  defendants  are 
guilty,  and  that  the  Commonwealth,  recover  against 
them  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs." 
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last.  Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  defendants ; 

and  the  Court  in  which  it  was  rendered  being  the 
highest  Court  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  was 
cognizable,  the  record  has  been  brought  into  this 
Court  by  writ  of  error/ 

The  defendant  in  error  moves  to  dismiss  this  writ, 
for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  three  points  have  beei 
made,  and  argued  with  the  ability  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  •  merits.     These  points 


1st  That  a  State  is  a  defendant. 

2d.  That  no  writ  of  error  lies  from  this  Court  tc 
a  State  Court. 

3d.  The  third  ]K>int  has  been  presented  in  dif- 
ferent forms  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  argued  it 
The  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  said,  that  the 
Want  of  jurisdiction  was  shown  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  case.  The  counsel  who  followed  him 
said,  that  jurisdiction  was  not  given  by  the  judiciary 
act.  The  Court  has  bestowed  all  its  attention  on 
the  arguments  of  both  gentlemen,  and  supposes  that 
their  tendency  is  to  show  that  this  Court  has  no  ju- 
risdiction of  the  case,  or,  in  other  words,  has  no 
right  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  State  Court, 
because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  law  of  the 
United  States  has  been  violated  by  that  judgment. 

The  questions  presented  to  the  Court  by  the  two 

•  a  "The  plaintiff  in  error  prayed  an  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Hastings,  bat  it  was  refused,  on  the.  ground 
that  there  was  no  higher  State  tribunal  which  could  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  case. 
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first  points  made  at  the  bar  are  of  great  magnitude,      lati. 

and  may  be  truly  said  vitally  to  affect  the  Union.    s££^' 

They  exclude  the  inquiry  whether  the  constitution        ▼•  a 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  violated      ^^ 
by  the  judgment  which  the  plaintiffs  in  error  seek  to 
review;  and  maintain  that,  admitting  such  viola- 
tion,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  die  government  to 
apply  a  corrective.    They  maintain  that  the  nation 
does  not  possess  a  department  capable  of  restraining 
peaceably,  and  by  authority  of  law,  any  attempts 
which  may  be  made,  by  a  part,  against  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  the  whole ;  and  that  the  government 
is  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  such 
attempts,  or  of  resisting  them  by  force.  They  main- 
tain that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  h*s 
provided  no  tribunal  for  the  final  construction  of  it- 
self, or  of  the,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  nation ;  but  that 
this  power  may  be  exercised  in  the  last  resort  by 
the  Courts  of  every  State  in  the  Union.    That  the 
constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  may  receive  as  many 
constructions  as  there  are  States ;  and  that  this  is  not 
a  mischief,  or,  if  a  mischief,  is  irremediable.    These 
abstract  propositions  are  to  be  determined ;  for  be 
who  demands  decision  without  permitting  inquiry, 
affirms  that  the  decision  he  asks  does  not  depend  on 
inquiry. 

If  such  be  the  constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  die 
Court  to  bow  with  respectful  submission  to  its  pro- 
visions. If  such  be  not  the  constitution,  it  is  equally 
the  duty  of  this  Court  to  say  so ;  and  to  perform  that 
task  which  the  American  people  have  assigned  to 
the  judicial  department 
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MM.  1st  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  who* 

%J2^'    ther  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  is  excluded  by  the 

r.        character  of  the  parties,  one  of  them  being  a  State, 

t^jq1^.  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  that  State  ? 

c&rt.  *  JS      The  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  eon- 

cfiiM  Jodiek.  stitntian  defines  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of 

W  Act  of  llML 

c  »,  it  ■«  the  United  States.    Jurisdiction  is  given  to  the 

«xcM*d      by  ° 

*•.  dnm.  Courts  of  the  Union  in  two  dasses  of  cases.  In 
2J"J22«*  *  the  first,  their  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  character 
2?  ^sSS^S  of  the  cause,  whoever  may  be  the  parties.  This 
M/*dr*t&  class  comprehends  "all  cases  in  law  and  equity  ari- 
sing-  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or.  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority."  This  clause  extends  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  to  all  the  cases  described, 
Without  making  in  its  terms  any  exception  whatever, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  party. 
-If  thtere  be  any  exception,  it  is  to  be  implied  against 
the  express  words  of  the  article. 

In  the  second  class,  the  jurisdiction  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  character  of  the  parties.  In  this  are 
comprehended  "  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State,"  "and  between  a  State  and  foreign  States, 
citizens  or  subjects."  If  these  be  the  parties,  it  is 
entirely  unimportant  what  may  be  the  subject  of 
controversy.  Be  it  what  it  may,  these  parties  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  come  into  the  Courts  of  the 
Union. 

The- counsel  for  the  defonwknt  in  error  have  Ma- 
ted that  thcf  cases'  which  arise  under  the  constitution 
must  growout  of  those  provisions  which  ate  capa- 
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Me  of  self-execution ;  examples  of  which  are  to  be       lau. 


Cobeot 

T. 


found  in  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article,"  and  in  the 
10th  section  of  the  1st  article, 

A  case  which  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United    v"*w* 
States  must,  we  are  likewise  told,  be  a  right  given 
by  some  act  which  becomes  necessary  to  execute 
the  powers  given  in  the  constitution,  of  which  the 
law  of  naturalization  is  mentioned  as  an  example* 

The  use  intended  to  be  made  of  this  exposition  of 
the  first  part  of  the  section,  defining  the  extent  of  the 
judicial  power,  is  not  clearly  understood*  If  the  in- 
tention be  merely  to  distinguish  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution,  from  those  arising  under  a  law,  for 
the  sake  of  precision  in  the  application  of  this  argu- 
ment, these  propositions  will  not  be  controverted.  If 
it  be  to. maintain  that  a  case  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, or  a  law,  must  be  one  in  which  a  party 
comes  into  Court  to  demand  something  conferred  on 
him  by  the  constitution  or  a  law,  we  think  the  con- 
struction too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity  con- 
sists of  the  right  of  the  one  party,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  con- 
stitution or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
its  correct  decision  depends  on  the  construction  of 
either.  Congress  seems  to  have  intended  to  give 
its  owp  construction  of  this  part  of  the  constitution 
in  the  26th  section  of  the  judiciary  act ;  and  we  per- 
ceive no  reason  to  depart  from  that  construction* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  then,  being  ex- 
tended Iff  the  letter  of  the  constitution  to  all  cases 
arising  under  it,  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  it  follows;  that  those  who  would  withdraw 
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iasi.       any  case  of  this,  description  from  that  jurisdiction, 
most  sustain  the  exemption  they  claim  on  the  spirit 
*T7     and  true  meaning  of  the  constitution,  which  spirit 
mid  true  meaning  must  be  so  apparent  as  to  overrule 
the  words  which  itsfnuners  have  employed 

Tb^  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  hare  under- 
taken to  do  this  ;  and  have  laid  down,  the  general 
proposition,  that  a  sovereign  independent  State  is  not 
suable,  except  by  its  own  consent 

This  general  proposition  will  not  be  controverted 
But  its  consent  is  not  requisite  in  each  particular 
case.    It  may  be  given  in  a  general  law.    And  if  a 
State  has  surrendered  any  portion  of  its  sovereignty, 
the  question  whether  a  liability  to  suit  be  a  part  of 
this  portion,  depends  on  the  instrument  by  which  the 
surrender  is  mode.    1^  upon  Si  just  construction  of 
that  instrument,  it  shall  appear  that,  the  State  has 
submitted  to  be  sued,  then  it  has  parted  with  this 
sovereign  right  of  judging  in  every  case  on  the  jus- 
tice of  its  own  pretensions,  and  has  entrusted  that 
power  to  a  tribunal  in  whose  impartiality  it  confides. 
The  American  States,  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  have  believed  a  close  and  firm  Union  to  be 
essential  to  their  liberty  and  to  their  happiness. 
They  have  been  taught  by  experience,  that  this 
Union  Cannot  exist  without  a  government  for  the 
whole ;  and  they  have  been  taught  by  the  same  ex- 
perience that  this  government  would  be  a  mere  sha- 
dow, that  must  disappoint  all  their  hopes,  unless  in- 
vested with  h    e  portions  of  that  sovereignty  which 
belongs  to  independent  States.    Under  the  influence 
of  this  opinion,  and  thus  instructed  by  experience, 
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the  American  people,  in  the  conventions  of  their  re-      iisi. 
spective  States,  adopted  the  present  constitution; 

If  it  eoold  be  doubted,  whether  from  its  nature,  it 
were  not  supreme  in  all  eases  where  it  is  empowered 
to  act,  that  doubt  vfouM  be  removed  by  the  declara- 
tion, that  "  this  constitution/  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shaft  be  bound  thereby ;  any  thing  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."     ' 

This  is  the  authoritative  language  of  the  American 
people ;  and,  if  gentlemen  please,  of  the  American 
States.  It  marks,  with  lines  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  characteristic  distinction  between  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union,  and  those  of  the  States. 
The,  general  government,  though  limited  as  to  its 
objects,  is  supreme  with  respect  to  those  objects. 
This  principle  is  a  part  of  the  constitution ;  and  if 
there  be  any  who  deny  its  necessity,  none  can  deny 
its  authority. 

To  this  supreme  government  ample  powers  are 
confided ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  doubt  the  great 
purposes  for  which  they  were  so  confided,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  declared,  that  they  are 
given  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establishjustice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the.  blessings  pf  liberty  to  tbemsdve* 
and  their  posterity." 
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lfiii.  With  the  ample  powers  confided  to  this  supreme 

government,  for  these  interesting  purposes,  are  con- 
nected man j  express  and  important  limitations  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  which  are  made  for 
the  same?  purposes.  The  powers  of  the  Union,  on 
the  great  subjects  of  war,  peace,  and  commerce,  and 
on  many  others,  are  in  themselves  limitations  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States ;  but  in  addition  to  these, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  surrendered  in  many 
instances  where  the  surrender  can  only  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  where,  perhaps,  no  other 
power  is  conferred  on  Congress  than  a  conservative 
power  to  maintain  the  principles  established  in  the 
constitution.  The  maintenance  of  these  principles 
in  their  purity,  is  certainly  among  the  great  duties 
of  the  government.  One  of  the  instruments  by 
which  this  duty  may  be  peaceably  performed,  is  the 
judicial  department.  It  is  authorized  to  decide  all 
cases  of  every  description,  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  States.  Horn  this 
general  grant  of  jurisdiction,  no  exception  Is  made 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  State  may  be  a  party. 
When  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  gereramenl 
of  the  Union,  and  of  a  State,  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  the  nature  of  bur  constitution ;  the  subotfdina* 
tion  of  the  State  governments  to  that  constitution ; 
the  great  purpose  for  which  jurisdiction  over  all 
case*  arising  under  the  constitution  and  Ikws  of  the 
United  States,  is  confided  to  the  judicial  department ; 
are  we  at  liberty  to  insert  in  this  general  gran\,  an 
exception  of  those  cases  in  which  a  State  may  he  a 
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party  ?  Will  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  justify  this  ia*i. 
attempt  to  control  its  words  ?  We  think  it  will  not. 
We  thinfc  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  is  cognizable  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Union,  whoever  may  be  the  parties  to 
that  case. 

Had  any  doubt  existed  with  respect  to  the  just 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  section,  that  doubt 
wxmld  have  been  removed  by  the  enumeration  of 
those  cases  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
Courts  is  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  character 
of  the  parties.  In  that  enumeration,  we  find  "  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State,"  '<  and  between 
a  State  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects." 

One  of  the  express  objects,  then,  for  which  the 
judicial  department  was  established,  is  the  decision 
of  controversies  between  States,  and  between  a 
State,  and  individuals.  The  mere  circumstance,  that 
a  State  is  a  party,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  Coorfc 
How,  then,  can  it  be  contended,  that  the  very  same 
instrument,  in  the  very  same  section,  should  be  so 
construed,  as  that  this  same  circumstance  should 
withdraw  a  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
where  the  constitution  or  law*  of  the  United  States 
are  supposed  to  have  been  violated  ?  The  constitu- 
tion gave  to  eveiy  person  having  a  claim  upon  a 
State,  a  right  to  submit,  his  case  to  the  Court  of  the 
nation.  However  unimportant  bis  claim  might  be, 
however  little  the  community  might  be  interested  in 
its  decision,  the  framers  of  our  constitution  thought 
it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  to  provide  a 
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1881.  tribunal  as  superior  to  influence  as  possible,  in  which 

v^^|/  that  claim  might  be  decided.    Can  it  be  imagined, 

t.  that  the  same  persons  considered  a  case  involving  the 


Virginia. 


constitution  of  our  country  and  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  questions  in  which  every  American  citizen 
must  be  deeply  interested,  as  withdrawn  from  this 
tribunal,  because  a  State  is  a  party  ? 

While  weighing  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  government,  and  from  the  general  spirit  of  an  in- 
strument, and  urged  for  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the 
construction  which  the  words  of  that  instrument 
seem  to  require,  it  is  proper  to  place  in  the  opposite 
scale  those  principles,  drawn  from  the  same  sources, 
which  go  to  sustain  the  words  in  their  full  operation 
and  natural  import.  One  of  these,  which  has  been 
pressed  with  great  force  by  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiffs in  error,  is,  that  the  judicial  power  of  every  well 
constituted  government  most  be  co-extensive  with 
the  legislative,  and  must  be  capable  of  deciding  every 
judicial  question  which  grows  out  of  the  constitution 
and  laws. 

If  any  proposition  may  be  considered  as  a  politi- 
jcal  axiom,  this,  we  think,  may  be  so  considered. 
In  reasoning  upon  it  as  an  abstract  question,  there 
would,  probably,  exist  no  contrariety  of  opinion  re- 
specting it.  Every  argument,  proving  the  necessity 
of  the  department,  proves  also  the  propriety  of  giving 
this  extent  to  it.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Union  should  be 
construed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  legislative, 
merely  because  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  we 
mean  to  say,  that  this  fitness  furnishes  an  argument 
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in  construing  the  constitution  which  ought  never  to  isti. 
be  overlooked,  and  which  is  most  especially  entitled 
to  consideration,  when  we  are  inquiring,  whether 
the  words  of  the  instrument  which  purport  to  es- 
tablish this  principle,  shall  be  contracted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  it 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  the  construction 
contended  for  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  are  also  en- 
titled to  great  consideration.  It  would  prostrate,  it 
has  been  said,  the  government  and  its  laws  at  the 
feet  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  would  not 
this  be  its  effect  ?  What  power  of  the  government 
could  be  executed  by  its  own  means,  in  any  State 
disposed  to  resist  its  execution  by  a  course  of  legis- 
lation ?  The  laws  must  be  executed  by  individuals 
acting  within  the  several  States.  If  these  individuals 
may  be  exposed  to  penalties,  and  if  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  cannot  correct  the  judgments  by  which 
these  penalties  may  be  enforced,  the  course  of  the 
government  may  be,  at  any  time,  arrested  by  the 
will  of  one  of  its  members.  Each  member  will  pos- 
sess a  veto  on  the  will  of  the  whole. 

The  answer  which  has  been  given  to  this  argu- 
ment, does  not  deny  its  truth,  but  insists  that  con- 
fidence is  reposed,  and  may  be  safely  reposed,  in  the 
State  institutions ;  and  that,  if  they  shall  ever  be- 
come so  insane  or  so  wicked  as  to  seek  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  government,  they  may  accomplish  their 
object  by  refusing  to  perform  the  functions  assigned 
to  them. 

We  readily  concur  with  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
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I8ti.  fendant,  in  the  declaration,  that  the  cases  which  have 
been  put.  of  direct  legislative  resistance  for  the  par- 
pose  of  opposing  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the 
gpvernraem,  are  extreme  cases,  and  in  the  hope,  that 
they  will  «ever  occur;  but  we  cannot  help  believing, 
that  a  general  conviction  of  the  total  incapacity  of 
the  government  to  protect  itself  and  its  law*  in  such 
cases,  would  contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  their  occurrence. 

.  Let  it  be  admitted,  thai  the  cases  which  have  beqp 
put  are  extreme  and  improbable,  yet  there  are  gra- 
dations of  opposition  to  the  laws,  far  pbort  of  those 
cases,,  which  might  have  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Different  States  may  entertain 
dHferfent  opinions  on  the  true  construction  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  We  know,  that 
at  one  time,  tf  e  assumption  of  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  severa'  States,  during  the  war  of  our  revolu- 
tion, was  deemed  unconstitutional  by  some  of  them. 
We  knew,  too,  that  at  other  times,  certain  taxes,  im- 
posed by  Congress,  have  been  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional. Other  laws  have  been  questioned  partial- 
ly, while  they  were  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people.  We  have^io  assurance  that 
we  shall  be  less  divided  than  we  have  been.  States 
'may  legislate  in  conformity  to  their  opinions,  and 
may  enforce  those  opinions  by  penalties.  It. would 
be  hazarding  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  judicatures 
of  the  States  will  be  exempt  from  the  prejudices  by 
which  the  legislatures  aod  peonle  are  influenced,  and 
will  constitute,  perfectly  impartial  tribunals.  In 
many  States  the  judges  are  dependent  for  office  and 
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for  salary  on  the  will  of  the  legislature.  The  cob-  mi. 
atitufion  of  the  United  States  furnishes  no  security 
against  the  universal  adoption  of  this  principle. 
When  we  observe  the  importance  which  that  consti- 
tution attaches  to  the  independence  of  judges,  we  are 
the  less  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  can  have  intend- 
ed to  leave  these  conrtifutior  jl  questions  to  tribunals 
where  this  independence  may  not  exist,  in  all  cases 
where  a  State  shall  prosecute  an  individual  who 
claims  the  protection  of  an  act  of  Congress.  These 
prosecutions  may  take  place  even  without  a  legisla- 
tive act  A  person  making  a  seizure  under  an  act 
of  Congress,  may  be  indicted  as  a  trespasser,  if  force 
has  been  employed,  and  of  this  a  jury  may  judge. 
How  extensive  may  be  the  mischief  if  the  first  deci- 
sions in  such  cases  should  be  final ! 

These  collisions  may  take  place  in  times  of  no 
extraordinary  commotion.  But  a  constitution  is 
framed  for  ages  to  come,  add  is  designed  to  approach 
immortality  as  nearly  as  human  institutions  can  ap- 
proach it.  Its  course  cannot  always  be. tranquil.  It 
is  exposed  to  storms  and  tempests,  and  its  framers 
must  be  unwise  statesmen  indeed,  if  they  have  not 
provided  it,  as  far  as  its  nature  will  permit,  with  the 
means  of  self-preservation  from  the  perils  ir  maybe 
destined  to  encounter.  No  government  ought  to  be 
so  defective  in  its  organisation,  as  not  to  contain 
within  itself  the  means  of  securing  the  execution  of 
its  own  laws  against  other  dangers  than  those 
which  occur  every  day.  Courts  of  justice  are  the 
means  most  usually  employed ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  government  should  repose  on  its 
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iwi.  own  Courts,  rather  than  on  others.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  circumstances  tinder  which  oar 
constitution  was  formed ;  nothing  in  die  history  of 
the  times,  which  would  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  States  was  so  implicit  as 
to  leave  in  them  and  their  tribunals  the  power  of  re- 
sisting or  defeating,  in  the  form  of  law,  the  legitimate 
measures  of  the  Union,  The  requisitions  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  confederation,  were  as  constitution- 
ally obligatory  as  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present 
Congress.  That  they  were  habitually  disregarded, 
is  a  fact  of  universal  notoriety.  With  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  and  under  its  full  pressure,  a  convention 
was  assembled  to  change  the  system.  Is  it  so  im- 
probable that  they  should  confer  on  the  judicial  de- 
partment the  power  of  construing  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Union  in  every  case,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, and  of  preserving  them  from  all  violation  from 
every  quarter,  so  far  as  judicial  decisions  can  pre- 
serve them,  that  this  improbability  should  essentially 
affect  the  construction  of  the  new  system  ?  We  are 
told,  and  we  are  truly  told,  that  the  great  change 
which  is  to  give  efficacy  to  the  present  system,  is  its 
ability  to  act  on  individuals  directly,  instead  of  act- 
ing through  the  instrumentality  of  State  govern- 
ments. But,  ought  not  this  ability,  in  reason  and 
sound  policy,  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  individuals  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  as  well  as  to  their,  coercion.  Your  laws  reach 
the  individual  without  the  aid  of  any  other  power ; 
why  may  they  not  protect  him  from  punishment  for 
performing  his  duty  in.  executing  them? 
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.The  counsel  for  Virginia  endeavour  to  obviate  the       1*21. 
force  of  these  arguments  by  saying,  that  the  dangers 
they  suggest,  if  not  imaginary,  are  inevitable ;  that 
the  constitution  can  make  no  provision  against  them ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  construing  that  instrument, 
they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  our  consideration* 
Thi*  state  of  things,  they  say,  cannot  arise  until 
there  shall  be  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  the  present 
political  system  as  to  produce  a  determination  to 
destroy  it ;  and,  when  that  determination  shall  be 
produced,  its  effects  will  not  be  restrained  by  parch- 
ment stipulations.    The  fate  of  the  constitution  will 
not  then  depend  on  judicial  decisions.    But,  should 
no  appeal  be  made  to  force,  the  States  can  put  an 
end  to  the  government  by  refusing  to  act.    They 
have  only  not  to  elect  Senators,  and  it  expires  with- 
out a  struggle. 

It  is  very  true  that,  whenever  hostility  to  the  ex- 
isting system  shall  become  universal,  it  will  be  also 
irresistible.  The  people  made  the  constitution,  and 
the  people  can  unmake  it  It  is  the  creature  of  f  heir 
will,  and  lives  only  by  their  will.  But  this!  supreme  < 
and  irresistible  power  to  make  or  to  unmake,  resides 
only  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  not  in  any 
sub-divisiou  of  them.  The  attempt  of  any  of  the 
parts  to  exercise  it  is  usurpation,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pelled by  those  to  whom  the  people  have  delegated 
their  power  of  repelling  it. 

The  acknowledged  inability  of  the  government, 
then,  to  sustain  itself  against  the  public  will,  and, 
by  force  or  otherwise,  to  control  the  whole  nation, 
fe  no  sound  argument  in  support  of  its  constitutional 
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1811.      inability  to  preserve  itself  against  a  section  of  the 
nation  acting  in  opposition  to  the  general  will. 


Cohtos 


▼ifginift* 


r.  It  is  true,  that  if  all  the  States,  or  a  majority  of 

them,  refuse  to  elect  Senators,  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  Union  will  be  suspended.  But  if  any  one 
State  shall  refuse  to  elect  them,  the  Senate  will  not, 
on  that  account,  be  the  less  capable  of  performing  all 
its  functions.  The  argument  founded  on  this  fact 
wotld  seem  father  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  than  the  complete  independence 
of  any  one  of  them.  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion were,  indeed,  unable  to  make  any  provisions 
which  should  protect  that  instrument  against  a  ge- 
neral combination  of  the  States,  or  of  the  people, 
for  its  destruction ;  and,  conscious  of  this  inability, 
they  have  not  made  the  attempt  But  they  were 
able  to  provide  against  the  operation  of  measures 
adopted  in  any  one  State,  whose  tendency  might  be 
to  arrest  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  this  it  was 
the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  attempt  We  think  they 
have  attempted  it. 

It  has  been  also  urged,  as  an  additional  objection 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  that  cases  between  a 
State  and  one  of  its  own  citizens,  do  not  come  with- 
in the  general  scope  of  the  constitution ;  and  were 
obviously  never  intended  to  be  made  cognizable  in 
the  federal  Courts.  The  State  tribunals  might  be 
suspected  of  partiality  in  cases  between  itself  or  its 
citizens  and  aliens,  or  the  citizens  of  another  State, 
but  not  in  proceedings  by  a  State  against  its  own  ci- 
tizens. That  jealousy  which  might  exist  in  the 
first  case,  could  not  exist  in  the  last,  and  therefore 
the  judicial  power  is  not  extended  to  the  last 
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This  is  very  true,  so  far  as  jurisdiction  depends  on  1&1. 
the  character  of  the  parties;  and  the  argument 
would  have  great  force  if  urged  to  prove  that  this 
Court  could  not  establish  the  demand  of  a  citizen 
upon  his  State,  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  force 
when  urged  to  prove  that  this  Court  cannot  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  protect  a  citizen  from  a  prosecution  instituted 
against  hhn  by  a  State.  If  jurisdiction  depended 
entirely  on  die  character  of  the  parties,  and  was  not 
given  where  the  parties  have  not  an  original  right  to 
come  into  Court,  that  part  of  the  2d  section  of  the 
3d  article,  which  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all 
eases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  jnere  surplusage.  It  is  to 
give  jurisdiction  where  the  character  of  the  parties 
would  not  give  it,  that  this  very  important  part  of 
the.  clause  was  inserted.  It  may  be  true,  that  the 
partiality  of  the  State  tribunals,  in  ordinary  contro- 
versies between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  was  not  ap- 
prehended, and  therefore  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union  was  not  extended  to  such  cases ;  but  this  was 
not  the  sole  nor  the  greatest  object  for  which  this 
department  was  created.  A  more  important,  a 
much  more  interesting  object,  was  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  preserved  by  judicial  authority; 
and  therefore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Union  was  expressly  extended  to  all  cases 
arising  under  that  constitution  and  those  laws. 
If  the  constitution  or  laws  may  be  violated  by  pro* 
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i8U.  ceedings  instituted  by  a  State  against  its  own  citi- 
v^^t'  zen9>  ^  ^  that  violation  may  be  sucb  as  essentially 
Vi^.  to  affect  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  such  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  government  in  its  constitu- 
tional course,  why  should  these  cases  be  excepted 
from  that  provision  which  expressly  extends  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  Union  to  att  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  ? 

After  bestowing  on  this  subject  the  most  atten- 
tive consideration,  the  Court  can  perceive  no  reason 
founded  on  the  character  of  the  parties  for  introdu- 
cing an  exception  which  the  constitution  has  not 
made ;  and  we  think  that  the  judicial  power,  as 
originally  given,  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever may  be  the  parties. 
tk£*  &risu&      It  has  been  also  contended,  that  this  jurisdiction, 
STiSto?^  if  given,  is  original,  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
to**,    imwti  appellate  form. 

aad  traattot  of     rL„ 


tt»  uaioo.         The  words  of  the  constitution  are,  "  in  all  cases 

vfeaf*  a  State  ' 

bVeSSSled^  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
»ppaiut«  consuiS)  anc|  tjjose  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original,  jurisdiction. 
In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction." 

This  distinction  between  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction,  excludes,  we  are  told,  in  all  cases,  the 
exercise  of  the  one  where  the  other  is  given. 

The  constitution  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  enumerated  cases,  and  gives  it 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  others.  Among  those  in 
which  jurisdiction  must  be  exercised  in  the  appellate 
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form,  are  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and  issi. 
laws  of  the  United  States.  These  provisions  of  the 
constitution  are  equally  obligatory,  and  are  to  be 
equally  respected.  If  a  State  be  a  party,  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Court  is  original ;  if  the  case  arise 
under  a  constitution  or  a  law,  the  jurisdiction  is  ap- 
pellate. But  a  case  to  which  a  State  :s  a  party  may 
arise  under  the  constitution  or  a' law  of  the  United 
States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case? 
What,  then,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  ?  Cer- 
tainly, we  think,  so  to  construe  the  constitution  as  to 
give  effect  to  both  provisions,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  reconcile  them,  and  not  to  permit  their  seeming 
repugnancy  to  destroy  each  other.  We  must  endea- 
vour so  to  construe  them  as  to  preserve  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  instrument. 

In  one  description  of  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
parties ;  and  the  nature  of  the  controversy  is  not 
contemplated  by  the  constitution.  The  character  of 
the  parties  is  every  thing,  the  nature  of  the  case  no- 
thing. In  the  other  description  of  cases,  the  juris- 
diction is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
case,  and  the  parties  are  not  contemplated  by  the 
constitution.  In  these,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  every 
thing,  theicharacter  of  the  parties  nothing.  When, 
then,  the  constitution  declares  the  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  where  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  to  be  original, 
and  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  or  a  law, 
to  be  appellate — the  conclusion  seems  irresistible, 
that  its  framers  designed  to  include  in  the  first  cfaws 
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i8ei.  those  coses  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given,  because  a 
State  is  a  party ;  and  to  include  in  the  second,  those 
in  which  jurisdiction  is  given,  because  the  case  arises 
under  the  constitution  or  a  law. 

This  reasonable  construction  is  rendered  necessary 
by  other  considerations. 

That  the  constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United 
States*  is  involved  in  a  case,  and  makes  a  part  of  it, 
may  appear  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  in  which  the 
Courts  of  the  Union,  but  for  that  circumstance, 
would  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  which  of  conse- 
quence cook1  not  originate  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  such  a  case,  the  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  oijly 
in  its  appellate  form.  To  deny  its  exercise  in  this 
form  is  to  deny  its  existence,  and  would  be  to  con- 
strue a  clause,  dividing  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Coqrt,  in  such  manner,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
defeat  the  power  itself.  All  must  perceive,  that  this 
construction  can  be  justified  only  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  do  not  think  the  article  under 
consideration  presents  that  necessity. 

*  It  is  observable,  that  in  this  distributive  clause,  no 
negative  words  are  introduced.  This  observation  is 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  contending,  that  the 
legislature  may  "  apportion  the  judicial  power  be- 
tween the  Supreme  and  inferior  Courts  according  tQ 
its  will."  That  would  be,  as  was  said  by  this  Court 
in  the  case  of  Marbwry  r.  Madison,  to  render  the 
distributive  clause  *  mere  surplusage,"  to  make  it 
a  form  without  aufastance."  This  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  true  construction  of  the  article. 
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But  although  the  absence  of  negative  words  will  mr. 
not  authorize  the  legislature  to  disregard  the  distri- 
bution of  the  power  previously  granted,  their  absence 
will  justify  a  sound  cons'  notion  of  the  whole  article, 
so  as  to  give  every  part  <ts  intended  effect m  It  is 
admitted,  that  "  affirmative  words  are  often,  in  their 
operation,  negative  of  other  objects  than  those  affirm* 
ed ;"  and  that  where  "  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense 
must  be  given  to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at 
aU»"  they  must  receive  that  negative  or  exclusive 
seuse.  But  where  they  have  full  operation  without 
it j-  where  it  would  destroy  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant objects  for  which  the  power  was  created ;  then, 
we  think,  affirmative  words  ought  not  *to  be  con- 
strued negatively. 

The  constitution  declares,  that  in  cases  where  a 
State  is  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction ;  hut  does  not  say  that  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  shall  not  be  exercised  in  cases  where, 
from  their  nature,  appellate  jurisdiction  is  givdk, 
whether  a  State  be  or  be*  not  a  party.  It  may  be 
conceded,  that  where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  admit  of  its  originating  in  the  Supreme  Court,  k 
ought  to  originate  there ;  but  where,  from  its  nature, 
it  cannot  originate  in  that  Court,  these  words  ought 
not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  require  it  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  extremely 
difficult,  and  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  maintain  the -construction,  that  appellate  ju- 
risdiction cannot  be  exercised  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties might  sue  or  be  sued  in  this  Court 

The  constitution  defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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Mil.  Supreme  Court,  tat  dots  not  define  that  of  the  in- 
^JjJJJ'  ferior  Courts.  Can  it  be  affirmed,  that  a  State  might 
9.  not  sue  the  citizen  of  another  State  in  a  Circuit 
Tu***-  Court  ?  Should  the  Circuit  Court  decide  for  or 
against  its  jurisdiction,  should  it  dismiss  the  suit,  or 
give  judgment  against  *h  State,  might  not  its  deci- 
sion be  revised  in  the.  Supreme  Court  ?  The  argu- 
ment is,  that  it  could  not ;  and  the  very  clause,  which 
is  urged  to  prove,  that  the  Circuit  Court  could  give 
no  judgment  in  the  case9  is  also  urged  to  prove,  that 
its  judgment  is  irreversible.  A  supervising  Court, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  correct  the  errors  of 
an  inferior  Court,  has  no  power  to  correct  a  judg- 
ment given  without  jurisdiction,  because,  fa  the  same 
case,  that  supervising  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion. Had  negative  wo^ds  been  employed,  it  would 
lie  difficult  to  give  them  this  construction  if  they 
would  admit  of  any  other..  But,  without  negative 
words,  this  irrational  construction  can  never  be  main- 
tained. 

So,  too,  in  the  same  clause,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  is  declared  to  be  original,  "  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  iftinteters,  and  consuls." 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  article  under  consi- 
deration so  much  required  by  national  policy  as  this ; 
unless  it  be  that  part  which  extends  the  judicial 
power  "to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States."  It  has 
been  generally  held,  that  the  State  Courts  have  a  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  federal  Courts,  in  cases 
to  which  the  judicial  power  is  extended,  unless  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Courts  be  rendered  cxclu- 
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live  by  the  wool*  of  the  third  article.  If  the  words*  issi. 
11  to  all  cases,"  give  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  eases 
affecting  foreign  ministers,  thej  may  also  give  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  if  such  be  die  will  of  Congress, 
in  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  Now,  suppose  an  in- 
dividual were  to  sue  a  foreign  minister  in  a  State 
Court,  and  that  Court  were  to  maintain  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  render  judgment  against  the  minister,  could 
it  be  contended,  that  this  Court  would  be  incapable 
of  revising  such  judgment,  because  the  constitution 
had  given  it  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case?  If 
this  could  be  maintained,  then  a  clause  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other 
Courts  than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
in  that  very  case,  if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in 
another  Court,  and  that  Court  were  to  assert  juris- 
diction. This  tribunal,  according  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  urged,  could  neither  revise  the  judg- 
ment of  such  other  Court,  nor  suspend  its  proceed- 
ings: for  a  writ  of  prohibition,  or  any  other  similar 
writ,  is  in  the  nature  of  appellate  process. 

Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert,  in  our  Prize 
Courts,  the  claims  of  their  fellow  subjects.  These 
suits  are  maintained  by  them  as  consuls.  'The  ap- 
pellate power  of  this  Court  has  been  frequently  ex- 
ercised in  such  cases,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  withhold  its 
exercise.  Yet  the  consul  is  a  party  on  the  record. 
The  truth  ifc  that  where  the  words  confer  only  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  original    jurisdiction    is  most 
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1881.  clearly  not  given ;  but  where  the  words  admit  of 
appellate  jurisdiction,  the  power  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  suit  originally,  does  Hot  necessarily  negative 
the  power  to  decide  upon  it  on  an  appeal,  if  it  may 
originate  in  a  different  Court 

It  is,  we  think,  apparent,  that  to  give  this  distri- 
butive clause  the  interpretation  contended  for,  to 
give  to  its  affirmative  words  a  negative  operation,  in 
every  possible  case,  would,  in  some  instances,  defeat 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  article.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation would  not  consist  with  those  rules  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  guided  Courts,  in  their 
construction  of  instruments  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded.  Every 
part  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that 
construction  adopted  which  will  consist  with  its 
words,  and .  promote  its  general  intention.  The 
Court  may  imply  a  negative  from  affirmative  words, 
where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats 
the  intention. 

If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correctness  of 
which  we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to  the 
distributive  clause  under  consideration,  the  result, 
we  think,  would  be  this :  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  cases  where  a.  State  is  a 
party,  refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  accordipg  to 
the  grant  of  power  made  in  the  preceding  chase, 
jurisdiction  might  be  exercised  in  consequence  of 
the  character  of  the  party,  and  an  original  suit 
might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  federal  Courts;  not 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  original  jrix  might  not  lie 
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instituted  in  a  federal  Court.  Of  the  last  descrip-  l&ti. 
tkm,  is  every  case  between  a  State  and  its  citizen,  vj££^' 
and,  perhaps,  every  case  in  which  a  State  is  enforcing  T; . 
its  penal  laws.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every 
other  case,  that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  extends,  and  in  tf  hich  original  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  expressly  given,  that  judicial  power  shall 
be  exercised  in  the  appellate,  and  only  in  the  appel- 
late form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
cannot  be  enlarged,  but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  every  case  cognisable  under  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution,  in  the  -federal  Courts,  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised ;  and 
the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured, 
not  by  giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distribu- 
tive clause  a  negative  operation  in  every  possible 
case,  but  toy  giving  their  true  meaning  to  the  words 
which  define  its  extent. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error  urge,  in 
opposition  to  this  rule  of  construction,  some  dicta  of 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison. 

It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general 
exptesBfcns,  in  every  opinion,  are  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  case  in  which  those  expressions  are 
used.  .  If  they  go  beyond  the  case,  they  may  be  re- 
spected, but  ought  not  to  cpntrol  the  judgment  in  a 
subsequent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presented  for 
dpciriop.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The 
question  actually,  before  the  Court  is  investigated 
with  care,  and  ix>nsidertd  in  its  full  extent.  Other 
principles  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  it,  are  con- 
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i«i.  aidered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but  their 
possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  com- 
pletely investigated. 

In  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  the  single 
question  before  the  Court,  so  for  as  that  case  can  be 
applied  to  this,  was,  whether  the  legislature  could 
give  this  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  a  case  in 
which, the  constitution  had  clearly  not  given  it,  and 
in  which  no  doubt  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
article  could  possibly  be  raised.  The  Court  decided, 
and  we  think  very  properly,  that  the  legislature 
could  not  give  original  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case. 
But,  in  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  in  support  of  this 
decision,  Some  expressions  are  used  which  go  far 
beyond  it  The  counsel  for  Marbury  had  insisted 
on  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  legislature  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  judicial  power;  and  it  is 
tfgainst  this  argument  that  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
is  directed.  They  say  that,  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  article,  (<  it  would  certainly  have 
been  useless  to  proceed  farther  than  to  define  the 
judicial  power,  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should 
be  vested."  The  Court  says,  that  such  a  construc- 
tion would  render  the  clause,  dividing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  into  original  and  appellate,  totally  use- 
less; that  "affirmative  words  are  often,  in  their 
operation,  negative  of  other  objects  than  those  which 
are  affirmed ;  and,  in  this  case,  (in  the  case  of  Mar- 
bury v.  Madison^)  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must 
be  given  to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at  all" 
"  It  cannot  be  presumed,"  adds  the  Court,  "  that  any 
clause  in  the  constitution  is  intended  to  be  without 
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effect ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  construction  is  inad-      1021. 
missible,  unless  the  words  require  it."  ^coh^T 

The  whole  reasoning  of  the  Court  proceeds  upon  v._v 
the  idea  that  the  affirmative  words  of  the  clause  giv- 
ing one  sort  of  jurisdiction,  must  imply  a  negative 
of  any  other  Sort  of  jurisdiction,  because  otherwise 
the  words  would  be  totally  inoperative,  and  this  rea- 
soning is  advanced  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly 
applicable.  If  in  that  case  original  jurisdiction  could 
have  been  exercised,  the  clause  under  consideration 
would  have  been  entirely  useless.  Having  such 
cases  only  in  its  view,  the  Court  lays  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  generally  correct,  in  terms  much 
broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much  broader 
than  the  reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is  sup- 
ported, but  in  some  instances  contradictory  to  its 
principle.  The  reasoning  sustains  the  negative  ope- 
ration of  the  words  in  that  case,  because  otherwise 
the  clause  would  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and 
because  such  operation  was  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  intention  of  the  article.  The  effort  now  made 
is,  to  apply  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Court  was 
conducted  by  that  reasoning  in  the  particular  case, 
to  one  in  which  the  words  have  their  full  operation 
when  understood  affirmatively,  and  in  which  the  ne- 
gative, or  exclusive  sense,  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  de- 
feat some  of  the  great  objects  of  the  article. 

To  this  construction  the  Court  cannot  give  its  as- 
sent The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
bwry  v.  Madison  must  be  understood  with  the  limita- 
tions which  are  given  to  them  in  this  opinion ;  limita- 
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issi.       tions  which  in  no  degree  affect  the  decision  in  that 
case,  or  the  tenor  of  its  reasoning. 

The  counsel  who  closed  the  argument,  pat  several 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  which  he  sop- 
posed  to  arise  under  the  constitution,  and  jet  to  be, 
apparently,  without  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  Court. 

Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect 
the  money  and  place  it  in  her  treasury,  could  the  ci- 
tizen who  paid  it,  he  asks, .  maintain  a  suit  in  this 
Court  against  such  State,  to  recover  back  the 
money? 

Perhaps  not  Without,  however,  deciding  such 
supposed  case,  we  may  say,  that  it  is  entirely  unlike 
that  under  consideration. 

The  citizen  who  has  paid  bis  money  to  his  State, 
under  a  law  that  is  void,  is  in  the  same  situation  with 
every  other  person  who  has  paid  money  by  mistake. 
The  law  raises  an  assumpsit  to  return  the  money, 
and  it  is  upon  that  assumpsit  that  the  action  is  to  be 
maintained.  To  refuse  to  comply  with  this  assump- 
sit maybe  no  more  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  than 
to  refuse  to  comply  with  any  other ;  and  as  the  fede- 
ral Courts  never  had  jurisdiction  over  contracts  be- 
tween a  State  and  its  citizens,  they  may  have  none 
over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  supposed  case,  as 
to  give  it  a  real  resemblance  to  that  under  considera- 
tion. Suppose  a  citizen  to  refuse  to  pay  this  export 
duty,  and  a  suit  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  him  to  pay  it.  .  He  pleads  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  bar  of  the  action,  not- 
withstanding which  the  Court  gives  judgment 
against  him.    This  would  be  a  case  arising  under 
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the  constitution,  and  would  be  the  very  case  now      usi. 
before  the  Court 

We  are  also  asked,  if  a  State  should  confiscate 
property  secured  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual 
tould  maintain  an  action  for  that  property  ? 

If  the  property  confiscated  be  debts,  our  own  ex- 
perience informs  us  that  the  remedy  of  the  creditor 
against  his  debtor  remains.  If  it  be  land,  which  is 
secured  by  a  treaty,  and  afterwards  confiscated  by  a 
State,  the  argument  does  not  assume  that  this  title, 
thus  secured,  could  be  extinguished  by  an  act  of  con- 
fiscation. The  injured  party,  therefore,  has  his  re- 
medy against  the  occupant  of  the  land  for  that 
which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against  the 
State  for  money  which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own  debts 
with  paper  money,  no  more  resembles  this  than  do 
those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  The 
Courts  have  .  no  jurisdiction  over  the  contract 
They  cannot  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of  its  violation. 
Let  it  be  that  the  act  discharging  the  debt  is  a  mere 
nullity  and  that  it  is  still  due.  Yet  the  federal 
Courts  have  no  cognizance  of  the  case.  But  sup- 
pose a  State  to  institute  proceedings  against  an  indi- 
vidual, which  depended  on  the  validity  of  an  act 
emitting  bills  of  credit :  suppose  a  State  to  prosecute 
one  of  its  citizens  for  refusing  paper  money,  who 
should  plead  the  constitution  in  bar  of  sq£h  prose- 
cution. If  his  plea  should  be  overruled,  and  judg- 
ment rendered  against  him,  his  case  would  resemble 
this ;  and,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court 
might  be  exercised  over  it,  the  constitution  would 
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1821.       lp  violated,  and  the  injured  party  be  unable  to  bring 
^^^    his  case  before  that  tribunal  to  which  the  people  ot 

t.  the  United  States  have  assigned  aU  such  cases.. 
yil|Wt,  It  is  most  true  that  this  Court  will  not  take  juris- 
diction if  it  should  -not :  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it 
must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should.  The  judiciary 
cannot,  as  the  legislature  may,  avoid  a  measure  be- 
cause it  approaches  the  confines  of  the  constitution. 
We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful.  With 
whatever  doubts,  with  whatever  difficulties,  a  case 
may  be  attended,  We  mast  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought 
before  us.  We  have  ho  more  right  to .  decline  the 
Qxertise  of  jurisdiction  which  is  given,  than  to  usurp 
that  which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the  other 
woula  be  treason  tp  the  constitution.  Questions 
may.  occur  which  we  would  gladly  avoid  ;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  them.  All  We  can  do  is,  to  exercise 
our  best  judgment,  and .  conscientiously  to  perform 
our  duty.  In  doing  this,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
find  this  tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  cpnstitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  We  find  no  exception  to  thfe 
grant,  and  we  cannot  insert  one. 

To  escape  the  operation  of  these  comprehensive 
words,  the  counsel  /or  the  defendant  has  mentioned 
instances  iu  which  the  constitution  might  be  vib-, 
lated  without  giving  jurisdiction  to  this  Court 
These'  words,  therefore,  however  universal  in  their 
expression,  must,  he  contends,  be  limited  and  con- 
trolled in  their  construction  by  circumstances.  One 
of  these  instances  is,  the  grant  by  a  State  of  a  patent 
of  nobility.  The  Court,  he  says,  cannot  annul  this 
grant 
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This  my  be  very  true ;  but  by  no  means  justifies  issl 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  The  article  does  not 
extend  the  judicial  power  to  every  violation  of  the  J~T 
constitution  which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to 
"a  case  in  law  or  equity,"  in  which  a  right,  under 
such  law,  is  asserted  in  a  Court  of  justice.  If  the 
question  cannot  be  brought  into  a  Court,  then  there 
is  no  case  in  law  or  equity,  and  no  jurisdiction  is 
given  by  the  words  of  the  article.  But  if,  in  any 
controversy  depending  in  a  Court,  the  cause  should 
depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law,  that  Would  be 
a  case  arising  under  the  constitution,  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  would  extend. 
TbCvSame  observation  applies  to  the  other  instances 
with  which  the  counsel  who  opened  the  cause  has 
illustrated  this  argument.  Although  they  show  that 
there  may  be  violations  of  the  constitution,  of  which 
the  Courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  they  do  not 
show  that  an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  the 
words  themselves  import  ought  to  be  given  to  this 
article*  They  do  not  show  that  there  can  be  "a 
case  in  law  or  equity,"  arising  under  the  constitution, 
to  which  the  judicial  power  does  not  extend* 

We  think,  then,  that,  as  the  constitution  originally 
stood,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  in  all 
cases  arising  tinder  the/constitution,  laws,  or  treaties 
of  the  United  States,  was  not  arrested  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  State  was  a  party. 

This  leads .  to  a  consideration  of  the  1 1th  amend* 
meat. 

It  is  in  these  words :  gt  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
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suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  ano- 
ther State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
State." 

It  is  a  part  of  our  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  all  the  States  were  greatly  in- 
debted ;  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  might 
be  prosecuted  in  the  federal  Courts,  formed  a  very 
serious  objection  to  that  instrument.  Suits  were  in- 
stituted ;  and  the  Court  maintained  its  jurisdiction. 
The  alarm  was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions that  were  so  extensively  entertained,  this 
amendment  was  proposed  in  Congress,  and  adopted 
by  the  State  legislatures.  That  its  motive  was  not 
to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  from  the  de- 
gradation supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  appear- 
ance before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  does  not 
comprehend  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  or  between  a  State  and  a  foreign  State.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  still  extends  to  these  cases : 
and  in  these  a  State  may  still  be  sued.  We  must  as- 
cribe thfe  amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  dignity  of  a  State.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  inhibited  from 
commencing  a  suit  against  a  State,  or  from  prosecu- 
ting one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  were  persons  who  might 
probably  be  its  creditors.  There  was  not  much 
reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States  would  be 
creditors  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  there  was 
reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  those 
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cases,  because  it  might  be  essential  to  the  preserva-       last. 
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turn  of  peace.    The  amendment,  therefore,  extend* 

ed  to  suits  commenced  or  prosecuted  by  individuals,     ™ 

but  not  to  those  brought  by  States.  Virgin* 

The  first  impression  made  ou  the  mind  by  tins 
amendment  is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases, 
and  for  those  only,  in  which  some  demand  against  a 
State  is  made  by  an  individual  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to 
be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion. 
A  general  interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a 
State  the  full  power  of  consulting  its  convenience  in 
the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of  other  claims  upon 
it ;  but  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  changing  the 
relations  between  the  whole  and  its  parts,  as  to  strip 
the  government  of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  its  Courts,  the  constitution  and 
laws  from  active  violation. 

The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  the  Court 
to  justify  and  require  this  construction.  The  judi- 
cial power  is  not "  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  &c." 

What  is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prose- 
cution, or  pursuit,  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  re- 
quest In  law  language,  it  is  the  prosecution  of 
some  demand  in  a  Court  of  justice.  The  remedy 
for  ever j  species  of  wrong  is.  says  Judge.  Black- 
stone,  "  the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right 
whereof  the  party  injured  is  deprived."  il  The  in- 
struments whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained,  are  a  di- 
versity of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined  by  the 
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mi.      Mirror  to  be  '  the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right5 

%^y**/    Or,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of 

▼  Justinian,  iju$  pro*equendi  in  judicio  quod  alicui 

"*""*'    debetur."     Blackstone  then  proceeds  to  describe 

every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are 

all  cases  were  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain 

something  to  which  he  has  a  right. 

To  commence  a  suit,  is  to  demand  something  by 
the  iqsrirution  of  process  in  a  Court  of  justice  ;  and 
to  prosecute  the  suit,  is,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  language,  to  continue  that  demand. 
•By  a  suit  commenced  by  an  individual  against  a 
Staterwe  should  understand  process  sued  out  by 
that  individual  against  the  State,,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  some  claim  against  it  by  the  judgment  of 
a  Court ;  and  the  prosecution  of  that  suit  is  its  con- 
tinuance. Whatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, the  actor  is  still  the  same.  Suits  had  been 
commenced  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  some  of 
the  States  before  this  amendment,  was  introduced 
into  Congress,  and  others  might  be  commenced  be- 
fore it  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  might  be  depending  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
The  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  only  to  pre- 
vent tbe  commencement  of  future  suits,  but  to  arrest 
the  prosecution  of  those  which  might  be  commenced 
when  this  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion/ It  therefore  embraces  both  objects;  and  its 
meaning  is,  that  the  judicial  power  sball  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  which  may  be  com- 
menced, or  which,  if  already  commenced,  may  be 
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prosecuted  against  a  State  by  the  citizen  of  anothV  im. 
State.  If  a  suit,  brought  in  one  Court,  and  carried 
by  legal  process  to  a  supervising  Court,  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  same  suit,  then  this  suit  is  not  com- 
menced nor  prosecuted  against  a  Stafe.  It  is  clearly 
in  its  commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  ah 
individual,  which  suit  is  transferred  to  this  Court, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  any  claim  against 
the  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  a  consti- 
tutional defence  against  a  claim  made  by  a  State 

A  writ  of  error  is  denned  to  be,  a  commission  by 
which  the  judges  of  one  Court  are  authorized  to  ex- 
amine a  record  upon  which  a  judgment  was  given  in 
another  Court,  and,  on  such  examination,  to  affirm 
or  reverse  the  same  according  to  law.  If,  says  my 
Lord  Coke,  by  the  writ  of  error,  the  plaintiff  may 
recover,  or  be  restored  to  any  thing,  it  may  be  re- 
leased by  the  name  of  an  action.  In  Bacon's  Jbridg- 
ment,  tit.  Error,  L.  it  is  laid  down,  that «  where 
by  a  writ  of  error,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover, 
or  be  restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  da- 
mage, or  the  like,  a  release  of  all  actions  personal  is 
a  good  plea;  and  when  land  is  to  be  recovered  or 
restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of  actions  real  is 
a  good  bar ;  but  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plain- 
tiff shall  not  be  restored  to  any  personal  or  real  thing, 
a  release  of  all  actions,  real  or  personal,  is  no  bar." 
And  for  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke, 
both  in  his  Commentary  on  Littleton  and  in  his  Re- 
ports. A  writ  of  error,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
suitor  action  when  it  is  to  restore  the  party  who  ob- 
tains it  to  the  possessk»  of  any  thing  which  is  with- 
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im.       held  from  him,  not  when  its  operation  is  entirely  de- 
fensive. 

This  rule  will  apply  to  writs  of  error  from  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  those  writs 
in  England. 

Under  the  judiciary  act,  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  error 
is  simply  to  bring  the  record  into  Court,  and  sub- 
mit the  judgment  of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-exa- 
mination.   It  does  not  in  any  manner  act  upon  the 
parties;  it  acts  only  on  the  record.    It  removes  the 
record  into  the  supervising  tribunal.    Where,  then,  a 
State  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and 
the  Court,  rendering  such  judgment,  overrules  a  de- 
fence set  up  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record  into  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  the  judgment  violates  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  can,  with  no  propriety, 
we  think,  be  denominated  a  suit  commenced  or  pro- 
secuted against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so  far 
re-examined.    Nothing  is  demanded  from  the  State. 
No  claim  against  it  of  any  description  is  asserted  or 
prosecuted.    The  party  is  not  to  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  any  thing.     Essentially,  it  is  an  appeal 
on  a  single  point ;  and  the  defendant  who  appeals 
from  a  judgment  rendered  against  him,  is  never  said 
to  commence  or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  plaintiff 
who  has  obtained  the  judgment.    The  writ  of  error 
is  given  rather  than  an  appeal,  because  it  is  the  more 
usual  mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law ;  and 
because,  perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper  where 
a  single  point  of  law,  and  not  the  whole  case,  is.  to 
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be  re-examined.  But  an  appeal  might  be  given,  and  issi, 
might  be  so  regulated  as  to  effect  every  purpose  of  a 
writ  of  error.  The  mode  of  removal  is  form,  and 
not  substance.  Whether  it  be  by  writ  of  error  or 
appeal!  no  claim  is  asserted,  no  demand  is  made  by 
the  original  defendant ;  he  only  asserts  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  have  his  defence  examined  by  that 
tribunal  whose  province  it  is  to  construe. the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  any 
manner  personal,  is  the  citation.  And  what  is  the 
citation  ?  It  is  simply  notice  to  the  opposite  party  that 
the  record  is  transferred  into  another  Court,  where 
lie  may  appear,  or  decline  to  appear,  as  his  judg- 
ment or  inclination  may  determine.  As  the  party 
who  has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  Court,  and 
may,  therefore,  not  know  that  his  cause  is  removed, 
common  justice  requires  that  notice  of  the  fact 
should  be  given  him.  But  this  notice  is  not  a  suit, 
nor  has  it  the  effect  of  process.  If  the  party  does  not 
choose  to  appear,  he  cannot  be  brought  into  Court! 
nor  is  his  failure  to  appear  considered  as  a  default 
Judgment  cannot  be  given  against  him  for  his  non- 
appearance, but  the  judgment  i»  to  be  re-examined, 
and  reversed  or  affirmed,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
party  bad  appeared  and  argued  his  cause. 

The  point  of  view. in  which  this  writ  of  error, 
with  its  citation,  has  been  considered  uniformly  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Union,  has  been  well  illustrated 
by.  a  reference  to  the  course  of  this  Court  in  suits 
instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  universally, 
received  opinion  is,  that  no  suit  can  be  commenced 
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%m.  or  prosecuted  against  the  United  States;  that  the 
judiciary  act  does  not  authorize  such  suits.  Yet 
writs  of  error,  accompanied  with  citations,  have  uni- 
formly issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in  favour 
of  the  United  States  into  a  superior.  Court,  where 
they  have,  like  those  in  favour  of  an  individual,  been 
re-examined,  and  affirmed  or  reversed.  It  has  never 
been  suggested,  that  such  writ  of  error  was  a  suit 
against  the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  Court. 

It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  de- 
.  fendant  who  removes  a  judgment  rendered  against  him 
by  a  State  Court  into  this  Court,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-examining  the  question,  whether  that  judgment  be 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  commence  or  prosecute  a  suit 
against  the  State,  whatever  may  be  its  opinion 
where  the  effect  of  the  writ  may  be  to  restore  the 
party  to  the  possession  of  a  thing  which  he  de- 
mands. 

But  should  we  in  this  be  mistaken,  the  error  does 
not  affect  the  case  now  before  the  Court.  If  this 
writ  of  error  be  a  suit  in  the  sense  of  the  11th 
amendment,  it  is  not  a  suit  commenced  or  prosecuted 
"  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  or  by  a  citizen  or 
Subject  of  any  foreign  State."  It  is  not  then  with- 
in the  amendment,  but  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
constitution'  as  originally  framed,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  in  its  origin,  the  judicial  power 
was  extended  to  all  ca$es  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  United  State*,  without  respect 
to  parties. 
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3d.  The  second  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of      ia»i. 
the  Court  is,  that  its  appellate  power  cannot  be  ex* 
ercised,  in  any  case,  over  the,  judgment  of  a  State 
Court 

This  objection  is  sustained  chiefly  by  arguments 

drawn  from  the  supposed  total  separation  of  the  ju-  d££T£J£ 
dietary  of  a  State  from  that  of  the  Union,  and  their  ZSuZmdZTS 
entire  independence  of  each  other.    The  argument  J^Jtejf * 
considers  the  federal  judiciary  as  completely  foreign  g™g*  £„» 
to  that  of  a  State;  and  as  being  no  more  connected  !!&£/££ 
with  it  in  any  respect  whatever,  than  the  Court  of  a  ^  ojjk  * 
foreign  State.    If  this  hypothesis  be  just,  the  argu-  <*■* 
ment  founded  on  it  is  equally  so ;  but  if  the  hypo- 
thesis be  not  supported  by  the  constitution,  the  argu- 
ment fails  with  it. 

This  hypothesis  is  not  founded  on  any  words  in 
the  constitution,  which  might  seem  to  countenance 
it,  but  on  the  unreasonableness  of  giving  a  contrary 
abnstruction  to  words  which  seem  to  require  it ;  and 
en  the  incompatibility  of  the  application  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  to  the  judgments  of  State  Courts, 
with  that  constitutional  relation  which  subsists  be* 
tween  the  government  of  the  Union  and  the  govern- 
ments of  those  States  which  compose  it. 

•  Let  this  unreasonableness,  this  total  incompatibili- 
ty, be  examined. 

That  the  United  States  form,  for  many,  and  for 
most  important  purposes,  a  single  nation,  has  not  yet 
bees  denied.  In  war,  we  are  one  people.  In  ma- 
king peace,  we  are  one  people*  In  ail  cotninerctal 
>  we  are  one  and  the  same  people.    In 
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i«i.       many  other  respects,  the  American  people  are  one  , 
and  the  .government  which  is  alone  capable  of  con- 
troling  and  managing  their  interests  in  all  these  re- 
spects, is  the  government  of  the  Union.    It  is  their 
government,  and  in  that  character  they  have  no 
other.    America  has  chosen  to  be,  in  many  respects, 
and  to  many  purposes,  a  nation ;  and  for  all  these  pur- 
poses, her  government  is  complete ;  to  all  these  ob- 
jects, it  is  competent  The  people  have  declared,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  all  powers  given  for  these  objects, 
it  is  supreme.    It  can,  then,  in  effecting  these  objects, 
legitimately  control  all  individuals  or  governments 
within  the  American  territory.    The  constitution 
and  laws  of  a  State,  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  are 
absolutely  void.    These  States  are  constituent  parts 
of  the  United  States.    They  are  members  of  one 
great  empire— for    some  purposes  sovereign,    for 
some  purposes  subordinate. 

In  a  government  so  constituted,  is  it  unreasonable 
'that  the  judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  legislature  ? 
That  department  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  the 
constitution  or  law  of  a  State,  if  it  be  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  or  to  a  law  of  the  United  States. '  Is 
it  unreasonable  that  it  should  also  be  empowered  to 
decide  on  the  judgment  of  a  State  tribunal  enforcing 
such  unconstitutional  law  ?  Is  it  so  very  unreason- 
able as  to  furnish  a  justification  for  controliog  the 
words  of  the  constitution  ? 
We  think  it  is  not    We  think  that  in  a  government 
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acknowledged]?  supreme,  with  respect  to  objects  of  mi. 
vital  interest  to  the  nation,  there  is  nothing  inconsist- 
ent with  sound  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  government,  in  making  all  its  departments 
supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  their  attainment.  The  exercise  of 
the  appellate  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals  which  may  contravene  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  is,  we  believe,  es- 
sential to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

The  propriety  of  entrusting  the  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  to 
the  judiciary  of  the  Union,  has  not,  we  believe,  as 
yet,  been  drawn  into  question.     It  seems  to  be  a 
corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the  federal 
Courts  should  either  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases,  or  a  power  to  revise  the  judgment  ren- 
dered in  them,  by  the  State  tribunals.     If  the  federal 
and  State  Courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  de- 
scription brought  in  a  State  Court  cannot  be  re- 
moved before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment, 
then  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  is  not  confided  particu- 
larly to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided 
equally  to  that  department  and  to  the  State  Courts, 
however  they  may  be  constituted.    "  Thirteen  inde- 
pendent Courts,"  says  a  very  celebrated  statesman, 
(and  we  have  now  moife  than  twenty  such  Courts,) 
"  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  arising 
upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra  in  government,  from 
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i8ti.       which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can 
proceed." 


Cobras 


VirftnU. 


t^  Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  that  any 

motives  which  may  not  be  fairly  avowed,  or  which 
ought  not  to  erfst,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its 
Courts,  the  necessity  of  uniformity,  as  well  as  cor- 
rectness in  expounding  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  would  itself  suggest  the  pro* 
priety  of  vesting  in  some  single  tribunal  the  power 
of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  all  cases  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  political  rela- 
tions between  the  general  and  State  governments, 
from  construing  the  words  of  the  constitution,  de- 
fining the  judicial  power,  in  their  true  sense.  We 
are  not  bound,  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
than  they  naturally  import. 

They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  words 
are  broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this 
description,  in  whatever  Court  they  may  be  decided. 
In  expounding  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take 
into  view  those  considerations  to  which  Courts  have 
always  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of 
laws. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  would  naturally 
examine  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  time ;  and 
their  work  sufficiently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All 
acknowledge  that  they  were  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  confederation  by  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efficacy 
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to  those  which  it  before  possessed,  but  could  not  ex-  1821. 
erase.  They  inform  us  themselves,  in  the  instru- 
ment they  presented  to  the  American  public,  that 
one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect  union. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not 
expect  to  find,  in  that  instrument,  a  diminution  of 
the  powers  of  the  actual  government. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confederation, 
Congress  established  Courts  which  received  appeals 
in  prize  causes  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  respec- 
tive States.  This  power  of  the  government,  to  es- 
tablish tribunals  for  these  appeals,  was  thought  con- 
sistent with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  rela- 
tions with  the  States.  These  Courts  did  exercise 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  cases  decided  in  the 
State  Courts,  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the 
federal  government  extended. 

The  confederation  gave  to  Congress  the  power 
"  of  establishing  Courts  for  receiving  and  determin- 
ing finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures." 

This  power  was  uniformly  construed  to  authorize 
those  Courts  to  receive  appeals  from  the  sentences 
of  State  Courts,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  them. 
State  tribunals  are  not  mentioned ;  but  this  clause  in 
the  confederation  necessarily  comprises  them.  Yet 
the  relation  between  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments was  much  weaker,  much  more  lax,  under  the 
confederation  than  under  the  present  constitution ; 
and  the  States  being  much  more  completely  sove- 
reign, their  institutions  were  much  more  independ- 
ent. 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  on 
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last,  turning  their  attention  to  the  judicial  power,  (bond 
it  limited  to  a  few  objects,  bat  exercised,  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  those  objects,  in  its  appellate  forid, 
over  the  judgments  of  the  State  Courts  They  ex- 
tend it,  among  other  objects,  to  all  cases  arising  un- 
der the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States ;  and  in  a  subsequent  clause  declare,  that  in 
such  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  appel- 
late jurisdiction.  Nothing  seems  to  be  given  which 
would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  a  judgment  render- 
ed in  a  State  Court,  on  the  constitution,  latfs,  or 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  from  this  appellate  ju- 
risdiction. 

Great  weight  has  always  been  attached,  and  very 
rightly  attached,  to  contemporaneous  exposition. 
No  question,  it  is  believed,  has  Arisen  to  which  this 
principle  applies  more  unequivocally  than  to  that 
now  under  consideration. 

The  opinion  of  the  Federalist  has  always  been 
considered  as  of  great  authority.  It  is  a  complete 
commentary  on  our  constitution ;  and  is  appealed  to 
by  all  parties  in  the  questions  to  which  that  instru- 
ment has  given  birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it 
to  this  high  rank ;  and  the  part  two  of  its  author* 
performed  in  framing  the  constitution,  put  it  very 
much  in  their  power  to  explain  the  views  with  which 
it  was  framed*  These  essays  having  been  published 
while  the  constitution  was  before  the  nation  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  having  been  written  in  an- 
swer to  objections  founded  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  and  on  its  diminution  of  State  sovereign- 
ty, are  entitled  to  the  more  consideration  where  they 
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frankly  avow  that  the  power  objected  to  b  given,      issi. 
and  defend  it 

In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  the 
Federalist  says,  "  Here  another  question  occurs: 
what  relation  would  subsist  between  the  national  and 
State  Courts  in  these  instances  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction ?  I  answer,  that  an  appeal  would  certainly 
lie  from  the  latter,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  in  direct  terms 
gives  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  all  the  enumerated  cases  of  federal  cognizance  in 
which  it  is  not  to  have  an  original  one,  without  a 
single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  in- 
ferior federal  Courts.  The  objects  of  appeal,  not 
the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone 
contemplated.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either  this  must  be 
the  case,  or  the  local  Courts  must  be  excluded  from 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  national  con- 
cern, else  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  m$y 
be  eluded  at  the  pleasure  of  every  plaintiff  or  prose- 
cutor. Neither  of  these  consequences  ought,  with* 
out  evident  necessity,  to  be  involved ;  the  latter 
would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat 
some  of  the  most  important  and  avowed  purposes  of 
the  proposed  government,  and  would  essentially  em- 
barrass its  measures.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  founda- 
tion for  such  a  supposition.  Agreeably  to  the  remark 
already  made,  the  national  and  State  systems  are  to 
be  regarded  as  one  whole.  The  Courts  of  the  lat- 
ter will  of  course  be  natural  auxiliaries  to  the  execu- 
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18*1.  tionof  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  an  appeal  from 
tbem  will  as  naturally  lie  to  that  tribunal  which  is 
destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principle*  of  na- 
tural justice,  and  the  rules  of  national  decision.  The 
evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  national  convention  is^ 
that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for 
weighty  public  reasons,  receive  their  original  or 
final  determination  in  the  Courts  of  the  Union.  To 
confine,  therefore,  the  general  expressions  which 
give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
appeals  from  the  subordinate  federal  Courts,  iiistead 
of  allowing  their  extension  to  the  State  Courts* 
would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  in 
subversion  of  the  intent,  contrary  to  every  sound 
rule  of  interpre  ation." 

A  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tion, certainly  of  not  less  authority  than  that  which 
has  been  just  cited,  is  the  judiciary  act  itself.  We 
know  that  in  the  Congress  which  passed  that  act 
were  many  eminent  members  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  constitution.  .Not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  is  known,  supposed  that  part  of  the 
act  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris- 
diction over  the  judgments  of  the  State  Courts  in 
the  cases  therein  specified,  to  be  unauthorized  by  the 
constitution. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  it  may  be 
also  material  to  observe  that  the  uniform  decisions  of 
this  Court  on.  the  point  now  under  consideration, 
have  been  assented  to,  with  a  single  exception,  by  the 
Courts  of  every  State  in  the  Upion  Whose  judg- 
ments have  been  revised.    It  has  been  the  unwel- 
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come  duty  of  this  tribunal  to  reverse  the  judgment*      ian. 
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of  many  State  Courts  in  cases  in  which  the  strong- 
est State  feelings  were  engaged.  Judges,  whose  T 
talents  and  character  would  grace  any  bench,  to  v**1*** 
whom  a  disposition  to  submit  to  jurisdiction  that  is 
usurped,  or  to  surrender  their  legitimate  powers, 
will  certainly  not  be  imputed,  have  yielded  without 
hesitation  to  the  authority  by  which  their  judg- 
ments werfc  reversed,  while  they,  perhaps,  disappro- 
ved the  judgment  of  reversal. 

This  concurrence  of  statesmen,  of  legislators,  and 
of  judges,  in  tiie  same  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, may  justly  inspire  some  confidence  in  that  con- 
struction* 

In  opposition  to  it,  the  counsel  who  made  this 
point  has  presented  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the 
idea  already  noticed,  that  the  federal  and  State 
Courts  must,  of  necessity,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  constitution,  be  in  all  things  totally  distinct  and 
independent  of  each  other.  If  this  Court  can  correct 
the  errors  of  the  Courts  of  Virginia,  he  says  it  makes 
them  Courts  of  the  United  States,  or  becomes  itself 
a  part  of  the  judiciary  of.  Virginia. 

But,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  neither  of 
these  consequences  necessarily  follows :  The  Ame- 
rican people  may  certainly  give  to  a  national  tribu- 
nal a  supervising  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  Courts,  which  may  conflict  with  thq  constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties,  of  the  United  States,  without 
converting  them  into  federal  Courts,  or 'converting 
the  national  into  a  State  tribunal.    The  one  Court 
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itoi.       still  derives  its  authority  from  the  State,  the  other 
still  derives  its  authority  from  the  nation. 


*y.  If  it  shall  be  established,  be  says,  that  this  Court 

has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  State  Courts  in 
all  cases  enumerated  in  the  3d  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, a  complete  consolidation  of  the  States,  so  far 
as  respects  judicial  power  is  produced. 

But,  certainly,  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  ur- 
ged this  argument  is  too  accurate  not  to  perceive  that 
he  has  carried  it  too  far ;  that  the  premises  by  no 
means  justify  the  conclusion.  "  A  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  States,  so  far  as  respects  the  judi- 
cial power,"  would  authorize  the  legislature  to  con* 
fer  on  the  federal  Courts  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  State  Courts  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  dis- 
tinction between  such  a  power,  and  that  of  giving 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  a  few  specified  cases  in  the 
decision  of  which  the  nation  takes  an  interest,  is  too 
obvious  not  to  be  perceived  by  all. 

This  opinion  has  been  already  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length  to  admit  of  entering  into  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  .various  forms  in  which  the 
counsel  who  made  this  point  has,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, presented  his  argument  to  the  Court.  The 
argument  in  all  its  forms  is  essentially  the  same.  It 
is  founded,  not  on  the  words  of  the  constitution,  but 
on  its  spirit,  a  spirit  extracted,  not  from  the  words  of 
the  instrument,  but  from  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
our  Union*  and  of  the  great  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  fabric  stands.. 

To  this  argument,  in  all  its  forms,  the  same  an- 
swer may  be  given.    Let  the  nature  and  objects  of 
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our  Union  be  considered ;  let  the  great  fundamental  tea. 
principles,  gn  which  the  fabric  stands,  be  examined ; 
and  we  think  the  resuh  most  be,  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  extravagantly  absurd  in  giving  to  the  Court 
of  the  nation  the  power  of  revising  the  decisions  of 
local  tribunals  on  questions  which  affect  the  nationf 
as  to  require  that  words  which  import  this  power 
should  be  restricted  by  a  forced  construction.  The 
question  then  must  depend  on  the  words  themselves ; 
and  on  their  construction  we  shall  be  the  more  rea- 
dily excufed  for  not  adding  to  the  observations  al- 
ready made,  because  the  subject  was  fully  discussed 
and  exhausted  in  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter. 

3d.  We  come  now  to  the  third  objection,  which,  ti»  nm* 
though  differently  stated  by  the  counsel,  is  substan-  ££d!ctk»  «r 
tially  the  same.  One  gentleman  has  said  that  the  *»  *»  j*5«- 
judiciary  act  does  not  give  jurisdiction  in  the  case.      «.».•.*. 

The  cause  was  argued  in  the  State  Court,  on  a 
case  agreed  by  the  parties,  which  states  the  prosecu- 
tion under  a  law  for  selling  lottery  tickets,  which  is 
set  forth,  and  further  states  the  act  of  Congress  by 
which  the  City  of  Washington  was  authorized  to  es- 
tablish the  lottery.  It  then  states  that  the  lottery 
was  regularly  established  by  virtue  of  the  act,  and 
concludes  with  referring  to  the  Court  the  questions, 
whether  the  act  of  Congress  be  valid  ?  whether,  on 
its  just  construction,  it  constitutes  a  bar  to  the  pro- 
secution? and,  whether  the  act  of  Assembly,  on 
which  the  prosecution  is  founded,  be  riot  itself  in- 
valid? These  questions  were  decided  against  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  favour  of 
the  operation  of  the  act  ot  the  State. 
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i«i.  If  the  26th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  be  inspected, 

it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  it  comprehends  ex- 
pressly the  case  under  consideration. 

But  it  is  not  upon  the  letter  of  the  act  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  stated  this  point  in  this  form,  founds  his 
argument  Both  gentlemen  concur  substantially  in 
their  views  of  this  part  of  the  case.  They  deny 
that  the  act  of  Congress,  on  which  the  plaintiff  in 
error  relies,  is  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  or,  if  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  is  within  the  second  clause 
of  the  sixth  article. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
which  is  made  in  the  8th  section  of  the  -first  article, 
we  find  that  of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  over 
Such  District  as  shall  become  the  seat  of  government. 
This  power,  like  all  others  which  are  specified,  is 
Conferred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Union  :  for,  strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they 
would  not  possess  it.  In  no  other  character  can  it 
be  exercised.  In  legislating  for  the  District,  they  ne- 
cessarily preserve  the  character  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Union ;  for,  his  in  that  character  alone  that  the 
constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of  exclusive 
legislation.    This  proposition  need  not  be  enforced. 

The  2d  clause  of  the  6th  article  declares,  that 
"This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  clause  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction  is, 
unquestionably,  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and,  as 
such,  binds  all  the  United  States.  Those  who  con- 
tend that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pursuance  of 
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this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of  mi. 
other  powers  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  showrtme 
safe  and  clear  rule  which  shall  support  this  construc- 
tion, And  prove  that  an  act  of  Congress,  clothed  in 
all  the  forms  which  attend  other  legislative  acts,  and 
passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on,  and  exer- 
cised by  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union, 
is  not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  bind 
them. 

One  of  the  gentleirien  sought  to  illustrate  his  pro- 
position that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the  Dis- 
trict, assumed  a  distinct  character,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  local  legislature,  whose  laws  could  pos- 
sess no  obligation  out  of  the  ten  miles  square,  by  a 
reference  to  the  complex  character  of  this  Court  It 
is,  they  $ay,  a  Court  of  common  law  and  a  Court  of 
equity.  Its  character,  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of 
common  law,  is  as  distinct  from  its  character  when 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  equity,  as  if  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  those  departments  were  vested  in  different 
tribunals.  Though  united  in  the  same  tribunal, 
they  are  never  confounded  with  each  other. 

Without  inquiring  how  far  the  union  of  different 
characters  in  one  Court,  may  be  applicable,  in  prin- 
ciple, to  the  union  in  Congress  of  the  power  of  ex- 
clusive legislation  in  some  places,  and  of  limited  le- 
gislation in  others,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
forms  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  law  are  so  totally 
unlike  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  Court  of  equity, 
that  a  mere  inspection  of  the  record  gives  decisive 
information  of  the  character  in  which  the  Court  sits, 
and  consequently  of  the  extent  of  its  powers.    But 
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isti.  if  the  forms  of  proceeding  were  precisely  the  same, 
and  the  Court  the  same,  the  distinction  would  dis- 
appear. 

Since  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  forms, 
and  in  the  same  character,  in  virtue  of  powers  of 
equal  obligation,  conferred  in  the  same  instrument, 
when  exercising  its  exclusive  powers  of  legufctioo, 
as  well  as  when  exercising  those  which  are  limited, 
we  must  inquire  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  this  exclusive  legislation,  which  necessarily 
confines  the  operation  of  the  laws  made  in  virtue  of 
this  power  to  the  place  with  a  view  to  which  they 
are  made. 

Connected  with  the  power  to  legislate  within  this 
District,  is  a  similar  power  in  forts,  arsenals,  dock 
yards,  &c  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish  murder 
in  a  fort,  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  no  general  right  to  punish  murder  commit- 
ted within  any  of  the  States.  In  the  act  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  United  States, 
murder  committed  within  a  fort,  or  any  other  place 
or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  tof  the  United  States,  is  punished  with 
death.  Thus  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  act, 
under  its  exclusive  and  its  limited  powers. 

The  act  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  body  of  the 
criminal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  sur- 
geon tor  dissection,  and  punishes  any  person  who 
shall  rescue  such  body  during  its  conveyance  from 
the  place  of  execution  to  the  surgeon  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  delivered. 
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Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the  law,  or  any       i«i. 
other  provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject, 
be  considered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which 
Coogress  acts  when  exercising  its  powers  of  exclu- 
sive legislation* 

If  Congress  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  *  local 
legislature,  invested,  as  to  this  object,  with  powers 
limited  to  the  fort,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  mur- 
der may  be  committed,  if  its  general  powers  cannot 
come  in  aid  of  these  local  powers,  bow  can  the  of- 
fence be  tried  in  any  other  Court  than  that  of  the 
place  in  which  it  Has  been  committed  ?  How  can 
the  offender  be  conveyed  to,  or  tried  in,  any  other 
place?  How  can  he  be  executed  (elsewhere?  How 
can  his  body  be  conveyed  through  a  country  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign,  and  the  indivi- 
dual punished,  who,  within  that  jurisdiction,  shall 
rescue  the  body. 

Were  any  one  State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law 
for  trying  a  criminal  in  a  Court  not  created  by  itself, 
in  a  place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  direct  the 
sentence  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we 
should  all  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  incompe- 
tency to  such  a  course  of  legislation.  If  Congress 
be  not  equally  incompetent,  it  is  because  that  body 
unites  the  powers  of  local  legislation  with  those 
which  are  to  operate  through  the  Union,  and  may 
use  the  last  in  aid  of  the  first ;  or  because  the  power 
of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  draws  after  it,  as 
an  incident,  the  power  of  making  that  legislation  ef- 
fectual, and  the  incidental  power  may  be  exercised 
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tut.      throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power 
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_     is  given  to  that  body  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 
^  So,  in  the  name  tot,  a  person  who,  having  know- 

^r*mim#  ledge  of  the  conr  mission  of  murder,  or  other  felony, 
on  the  high  seas,  or  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock 
yard,  magazine,  or  other  place,  or  district  of  country 
within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  shall  conceal  the  same,  &c.  he  shall 
he  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  shall 
be  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  &c. 

It  is  clear,  that  Congress  cannot  punish  felonies 
generally  ;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  punish  mis- 
prision of  felony.  It  is  Equally  clear,  that  a  State 
legislature,  ihe  State  of  Maryland  for  example,  can- 
not punish  those  who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a 
felony  committed  in  Maryland.  How,  then,  b  it 
that  Congress,  legislating  exclusively  for  a  fort,  pun- 
ishes those  who,  out  of  that  fort,  conceal  a  felony 
committed  within  it  ? 

The  solution,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty, is,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  to  legislate  exclusively 
within  any  place  ceded  by  a  State,  carries  with  it, 
as  an  incident,  the  right  to  .make  that  power  effectu- 
al. If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pur- 
sue him  into  another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there, 
but  must  demand  him  from  the  executive  power  of 
that  other  State.  If  Congress  were  to  be  considered 
merely  as'  the- local  legislature  for  the  fort  or  other 
place  in  which  the  offence  might  be  committed,  then 
this  principle  would  apply  to  them  as  to  other  local 
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legislatures,  and  the  felon  who  should  escape  out  of  isti. 
the  fort,  or  other  place,  in  which  the  felony  may 
hare  been  committed,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
the  marshal,  but  must  be.  demanded  from  the  execu- 
tive of  the  State.  But  we  know  that  the  principle 
does  not  apply  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  Congress  is 
not  a  local  legislature,  but  exercises  this  particular 
power,  like  all  its  Other  powers,  in  its  high  character, 
as  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  The  American 
people  thought  it  a  necessary  power,  and  they  con- 
ferred it  for  their,  own  benefit.  Being  so  conferred, 
it  carries  With  it  all  those  incidental  powers  which 
are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effectual  execu- 
tion. 

Whether  any  particular  law  be  designed  to  operate 
without  the  District  or  not,  depends  on  the  words  of 
that  law.  If  it  be  designed  so  to  operate,  then  the 
question,  whether  the  power  so  exerefsed  be  inci- 
dental to  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  and  be 
warranted  by  the  constitution,  requires  a  considera- 
tion of  that  instrument  In  such  cases  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  must  be  compared  and  construed. 
This  is  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  only 
exercise  of  it  which  is  allowed  in  such  a  case.  For 
the  act  of  Congress  directs,  that  "  no  other  error 
shall  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  ground  of  rever- 
sal, in  any  such  case  as  aforesaid,  than  such  as  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  record,  and  immediately  re- 
spects the  before  mentioned  questions  of  validity  or 
construction  of  the  said  constitution,  treaties,"  &c. 

The  whole  merits  of  this  case,  then,  consist  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution  and  the  act  of  Con- 
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1821.  gTess.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  if  acknow- 
ledged, goes  no  farther.  This  we  are  required  to 
do  without  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction. 

The  counsel  for  the  State  of  Virginia  have,  in  sup- 
port of  this  motion,  urged  many  arguments  of  great 
weight  against  the  application  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress to  such  a  case  as  this ;  but  those  arguments  go 
to  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  law, 
or  of  both ;  and  seem,  therefore,  rather  calculated  to 
sustain  their  cause  upon  its  merits,  than  to  prove  a 
failure  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Court 

After  having  bestowed  upon  this  question  the  most 
deliberate  consideration  of  which  we  are  capable,  the 
Court  is  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  objections 
to  its  jurisdiction  are  not  sustained,  and  that  the  .mo- 
tion ought  to  be  overruled. 

Motion  denied. 

The  cause  was  this  day  argued  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Ogden,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  sta- 
ted, that  the  question  of  conflict  between  the  act  of 
Congress  and  the  State  law,  which  arose  upon  the 
record,  depended  upon  the  8th  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  constitution,  giving  to  Congress  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  the  District  which  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  cession  from 
the  States  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  Under 
this  power,  Congress  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lottery  at  the  seat  of  government    Can 
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the  State  of  Virginia  prevent  the  sale  of  tickets  in  1821. 
that  lottery  within  her  territory,  consistently  with 
the  constitution  ?  This  question  most  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  law  by  which  it  is  exercised.  It  was 
said  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error,  on  the 
former  argument,  that  the  power  is  municipal,  to  be 
exercised  over  the  District  only,  and,  of  course,  con- 
fined i*  its  operation  to  the  limits  of  the  District. 
But,  in  order  to  determine  whether  this  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  clause  in  question,  we  must 
more  minutely  examine  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
authority  granted.  The  clause  was  not  intended  to 
give  to  Congress  an  unlimited  power  to  legislate  in 
all  cases,  without  reference  to  other  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  Otherwise  Congress  might  pass  bills 
of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  exercise  a 
despotic  authority  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  its  citizens  would  thus  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
entirely.  Nor  was  it  intended  to  authorize  the  ex- 
ercise by  Congress  of  its  general  powers  as  a  na- 
tional legislature,  within  the  District.  Nor  to  ex- 
empt the  District  from  the  operation  of  those  gene- 
ral powers.  But  the  clause  was  inserted  fqr  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  independence  /of  the  national 
legislature,  and  government,  IrooK  State  control. 
The  object  in  view  was,  therefore,  strietly  a  national 
object  The  District  was  created  only  for  national 
purposes,  and  every  law  passed  for  Its  government  is 
peculiarly  a  national  law.    Th$  ^words,  "  exclusive 
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1891*       legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  were  meant  to 
exclude  all  State  legislative  power ;  and  to  vest  in 
Congress,  in  addition  to  its  general  powers  over  the 
whole  Union,  all  possible  powers  of  legislation  over 
the  District    The  law  in  question,  is  the  expression 
of  th$  national  will  on  a  national  object    It  is,  then, 
an  act  of  the  general  legislative  power  of  the  Union, 
and  its  operation  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  li- 
mits of  the  Union,  unless  it  is  limited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  express  terms,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  power  itself  being  incapable  of  acting  without 
the  pistrict     That  the  whole  Union  has  an  interest 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  as  the  national  capital,  is 
shown  by  the  cotemporaneous  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitution by  its  framers,  and  by  the  subsequent  acts 
of  the  national  legislature,  providing  for  its  improve- 
ment and  embellishment    ft  is  admitted,  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  law  now  in  question,  are 
local  in  their  very  nature,  and,  therefore,  confined 
to  the  City,  or  the  District,  in  their  operation.    But 
the  power  of  the  Corporation  to  establish  lotteries, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President,  is  not  of  this  na- 
ture.   Lottery  tickets  are  an  article  of  commerce, 
vendible  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    A  State  law  which  forbids  a 
citizen  to  sell  or  buy  a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  legally 
established  by  the  national  legislature,  for  national 
purposes,  infringes  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen,  and  tends  to  impede  and  defeat  the  exercise 
of  this  national  power.    He  cannot  be*  punished  by 
a  State,  for  selling  or  buying  that  which  Congress 
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has,  in  the  exercise  of  a  great  national  power,  an-  1821. 
thorieed  to  be  bought  or  sokt  The  authority  of  "^^ 
establishing  this  lottery,  so  far  from  being  confined  t. 
to  the  City,  could  riot  be  conveniently  or  effectually  Vtf*ioia* 
exercised  without  extending  the  saleable  quality  of 
the  tickets  throughout  the  Union.  As  a  source  of 
revenue,  it  would  te  inadequate  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  without  this  extension.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
mere  municipal  wants  of  the  City.  It  is  a  national 
grant  for  national  purposes,  to  be  used  in  each  par- 
ticular instance,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent It  is,  then,  a  national  law,  enacted  for  a  na- 
tional purpose,  and  has  no  other  limits  in  its  opera- 
tion than  the  limits  of  the  legislative  power  itself. 
If  Congress  had  intended  to  confine  its  operation 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  would  have 
expressed  that  intention.  If,. then,  Congress  have  a 
right  to  raise  a  revenue,  for  any  national  purpose,  by 
establishing  a  lottery,  they  had  a  right  to  establish 
this  lottery ;  and  no  State  law  can  defeat  this,  any 
more  than  the  exercise  of  any  other  national  power. 
But  even  supposing  that  it  is  not  a  tax  or  duty,  such 
as  Congress  have  the  express  power  of  establishing ; 
yet  if  it  be  necessary  and  proper,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  to  carry  into  effect  any  power  expressly 
granted,  such  as  that  of  establishing  and  governing 
the  City,  it  mstf  be  exercised  throughout  the  Union. 
Congress  have  the  same  power  to  establish  lotteries 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  State  legislatures,  and  every 
other  legislature,  have.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
Vol-  Vh  SS 
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1811.      with  Cdogress  his  die  exercise  of  a  national  power, 

v^ryj^1    and  must,  therefore,  be  co-extensive  in  its  operation 

t.        with  the  Union,  although  the  money  to  be  raised  by 

^u"a#    ft  cannot  be  applied  to  the  use  of  any  other  City  in 

die  Union  than  that  which  is  the  national  capital,  and 

in  which,  consequently,  all  the  States,  and  all  the 

people,  have  a  common  interest. 

Mr.  Webstet,  contra,  insisted,  that  Congress  had 
not  the  power,  under  the  constitution,  of  establishing 
a  lottery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  municipal 
purposes,  and  of  forcing  the  sale  of  the  tickets 
throughout  the  Union,  in  contravention  of  die  State 
laws ;  and,  that  even  if  they  had  the  power,  the  hrw 
now  in  question  did  not  purport  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Washington  thus  to  force 
the  sale  of  the  tickets.  It  is  clear  that  Congress,  as 
a  legislative  body,  exercise  two  species  of  legislative 
power :  the  one,  limited  as  to  its  objects,  but  extend- 
ing all  over  the  Union :  the  other,  an  absolute,  ex- 
clusive legislative  power  ovfer  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  preliminary  inquiry  in  the  case  now  be- 
fore the  Court,  is,  by  virtue  of  which  of  these  autho- 
rities was  the  law  in  question  passed  ?  When  this  is 
ascertained,  we  shall  be  ablo  to  determine  its  extent 
and  application.  In  this  country,  we  are  trying  the 
novel  experiment  of  a  divided  sovereignty,  between 
the  national  government  and  the  States.  The  pre- 
cise line  of  division  between  these  is  not  always  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Government  is  a  moral  not  a  ma- 
thematical science;  and  the  powers  ot  such  a  gov- 
ernment especially,  cannot  be  defined  with  matbe- 
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matical  accuracy  and  precision.    There  is  a  compe-      1821. 


Cohen 


titioo  of  opposite  analogies.  We  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  by  reasoning  from  these  analogies,  and  ™7 
by  a  general  regard  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  u*uua' 
this  scheme  of  government  With  a  view  to  the  pre- 
sent question,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  admitted, 
that  there  are  certain  acts  of  legislation  passed  by 
Congress,  with  a  local  reference  to  this  District, 
which  proceed  from  the  general  powers  with  which 
Congress  are  invested.  They  are  local  in  their  im- 
mediate operation  and  effect,  but  they  are  passed  in 
virtue  of  general  legislative  powers.  Such  are  the 
acts  appropriating  moneys  for  constructing  the  navy 
yard  and  the  capitol.  Some  other  acts  are  of  a 
mixed  nature.  There  are  others  clearly  local,  and 
passed  in  virtue  of  the  local,  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
And  of  this  latter  class  is  the  act  now  under  consi- 
deration. It  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  City 
government,  which  arises  from  the  exclusive  power 
of  legislation ;  and  the  clause  authorizing  the  esta- 
blishment of  lotteries,  is  combined  with  other  clauses 
of  a  mere  municipal  character:  Nosciiur  a  sociis. 
Every  act  of  legislation  must  be  limited  by  its  sub- 
ject matter,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
power  is  to  be  exercised  more  extensively  than  the 
other  powers  of  the  Corporation  ;  nothing  to  show 
that  this  municipal  power  is  to  be  carried  beyond 
the  City.  It  may  be  exercised  within  the  City 
alonerand  Congress  has  not  said,  and  the  Court  can- 
not intend,  that  k  is  to  be  exercised  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union.  Congress  could  not  give  such  a  charter 
to  any  other  city  in  the  Union,  and  if  every  federal 
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18*1.  power  granted  in  the  constitution  were  destroyed, 
this  power  would  remain.  It  exists  independently, 
and  the  legislative  powers  of  the  States  can  never 
conflict  with  it,  because  it  can  never  operate  wkhtn 
the  States.  Being  a  case  of  mere  local  legislation, 
it  is  not  a  casus  fxderis  within  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  declares  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  fend. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  supremacy  and  subor- 
dination where  there  is  no  connection  or  conflict 
The  constitution  maltes  this  provision,  because  other 
legislative  powers  were  to  operate  throughout  the 
Union ;  the  Congress  and  the  States  were  to  legis- 
late over  the  same  subjects,  and  over  the  same  ter- 
ritory ;  and  ther  fore  there  might  be  conflict  it  was 
because  the  two  codes  were  to  prevail  in  the  same 
places,  and  over  the  same  persons.  But  the  provi- 
sion cannot  extend  to  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for 
the  mere  local  -municipal  government  of  the  City, 
because  the  reason  on  which,  it  is  founded  does  not 
extend  to  a  case  where  all  legislation  is  necessarily 
exclusive*.  There  was  no  more  reason  in  this  in- 
stance to  provide  for  a  conflict  of  (be  two  authori- 
ties, than  in  the  case  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State, 
which,  except  in  the  familiar  example  of  questions 
relative  to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  cannot  come  in 
collision  with  our  own  laws,  because  they  cannot 
operate  extip-territorially.  So  here,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  there  can  arise  no  conflict  between 
the  local  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those 
of  the  States,  because  each  code  is  confined  to  its 
owb  territory.    Any  spund  interpretation  of  the  law 
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in  question,  mast  limit  it  to  the  City  of  Washington.  imv 
It  does  not  even  extend  to  the  other  municipal  Cor- 
porations within  the- District  of  Colombia,  because  ^/tT 
it  contains  provisions  expressly  for  the  government 
of  Washington  alone,  and  does  not  profess  to  ex- 
tend any  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  that  City.  A 
law  cannot  exceed  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver, 
and  that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  District,  and  is 
limited  in  its  actual  exercise  to  the  City.  There  is 
no  authority  showing  that  a  grant  of  power  of  this 
kind  to  a  municipal  Corporation,: extends  beyond  the 
local  limits  of  the  City. 

The  Attorney- General,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  in 
reply*  contended,  that  Congress,  in  passing  the  law 
under  consideration,  acted  in  the- name  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  for  a  gfeat  national  object  Congress 
did  not,  as  contended  in  the  argument  on  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  succeed,  by  the  cession,  merely 
to  the  legislative  powers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
over  this  District  They  are  not  the  trustees  of 
those  States  only ;  they  are  the  trustees  of  the  whole 
Union.  The  cession  was  to  the  Congress  and  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  belongs  to  the  entire,  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  the  power  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  which  Congress  represents,  but  the  power  of 
all  the  States ;  and  the  territory  ceded  is  to  be  looked 
at,  not  with  reference  to  its  origin,  not  as  still  forming 
ideally  a  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  but  is  to.be 
regarded  as  if  incorporated  into  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  question  is  not,  then,  to  be  solved  by  ask- 
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isti.       ing  what  those  States  could  do  with  respect  to  this  ter- 
^^^    ritory,  but  what  each  State  of  the  Union  couW  do 
*  .       with  regard  to  its  own  territory :  because,  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  the  municipal  law,  each  State  of 
the  Union  is  seized  jointly  with  all  the  rest,  per  me 
ctper  tout,  of  the  whole  jurisdiction  over  this  terri- 
tory.    The  acts  of  the  Congress  in  legislating  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  the  acts  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States.    It  is  therefore  a  fallacy  in  ar- 
gument to  represent  Congress  as  succeeding  merely 
to  the  same  degree  of  power  which  Maryland  and 
Virginia  formerly  had  over  this  territory.    Could 
those  States  have  taxed  the  other  States,  or  bor- 
rowed money  on  their  credit,  for  the  improvement 
of  this  territory,  as  Congress  have  done  ?  Although 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  who  formerly  held  the 
sovereignty  and  domain  of  this  territory  has  been 
supplanted  by  Congress,  the  substituted  jurisdiction 
is  far  more  extensive  than  that  which  they  held.     It 
is  a  jurisdiction,  which  in  the  instances  mentioned, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  is  ca- 
pable of  affecting  all  the  States.    It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
Congress  bas  over  the  District,  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  it  has  over  the  States ;  for,  over 
them,  Congress  has  not  exclusive  jurisdiction.    Its 
powers  over  the  States  are  those  only  which  are  spe- 
cifically given,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  effect :  whilst  over  the  District  it  bas 
all  the  powers  which  it  has  over  the  States,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  a  power  of  legislation  exclusive  of 
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dl  the  Stales.  But  although  the  jurisdiction  over  issi. 
the  District  is  of  a  different  and  more  extensive  cha- 
racter, yet  it  ii  not  so  circumscribed  that  it  may  not 
incidentally  affect  the  States,  although  exerted  for  a 
local  purpose,  as  it  is  called.  Such  id  sometimes  the 
delusive  effect  of  single  words  and  phrases,  that  the 
position,  that  in  legislating  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia, Congress  is  a  local  legislature,  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  cannot  affect  the  States  by  its 
laws,  bas  almost  become  an  aphorism  with  indolent 
or  prejudiced  inquirers.  But  in  what  sense  can  that 
be  called  a  local  government  which  proceeds  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Nation  ?  And  how  can  that  be 
termed  a  local  object,  which  is  closely  and  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  general  interest  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Union  ?  As  will  might  it  be  asserted 
that  Congress  acted  as  a  local  legislature,  when  it 
established  oflktes  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  western 
States,  or  fortifications  at  particular  points  dn  the 
sea-coasr.  It  will  hot  be  pretended  that  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  seat  Of  government  in  this  Dis- 
trict, was  an  act  done  by  Congress  in  its  character 
of  a  local  legislature,  and  for  local  purposes.  How 
then  can  the  subsequent  acts  for  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  the  City  be  so  regarded  ?  The 
act  of  May  6th,  1796,  authorized  the  commissioners 
for  erecting  the  public  buildings  to  borrow  money 
for  that  purpose.  Would  it  have  been  competent  for 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  to  have  impeded  this 
loan  by  punishing  their  citizens  for  subscribing  to 
this  stock  ?  And  could  the  States  prohibit  the  sale 
of  the  City  lots  within  their  territory,  and  thus  ar- 
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rest  the  improvement  of  the  City  ?  Aod  if  they  could 
pot,  is  it  not  because  what  Congress  in  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  its  powers  has  made  it  lawful  to 
sell,  the  States  cannot  make  it  unlawful  to  buy  ? 
Let  us  test  by  these  considerations  the  question  be- 
fore the  Court :  and  let  us  distinguish  between  Con 
gress  legislating  for  the  municipal  government  of 
the  City,  and  Congress,  in  its  national  character, 
providing  the  means  of  adding  necessary  public  im- 
provements to  the  national  capital.  Congress  has 
itself  made. this  distinction.  When  a  regulation  for 
the  mere  internal  police  of  the  City  is  to  be  made,  it 
is  done  by  the  Corporation,  or  some  other  inferior 
agent,  without  the  interference  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But,  when  an  alteration  of  the 
plan  of  the  City,  or.  a  public  improvement  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  City  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  uniformly  subjected  to  the  control 
of  the  President.  So  here  the  specific  purpose  in 
view,  and  for  which  the  lottery  was  authorized  by 
the  President,  Was,  the  establishment  of  a  City  Hall, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
City,  which  last  was  also  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government. 

M*rck  m.        The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

This  case  was  stated  in  the  opinion  given  on  the 
motion  for  dismissing  the  writ  of  error  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court.  It  now  comes  on  to  be 
decided  on  the  question  whether  the  Borough  Court 
of  Norfolk,  in  overruling  the  defence  set  up  under 
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the  act  of  Congress,  has  misconstrued  that  act.    It      mi. 
is  in  these  words: 

"  The  said  Corporation  shall  have  full  power  to 
authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries  for  effecting  any 
important  improvement  in  th  City,  which  the  ordi- 
nary funds  or  revenue  thereof  will  not  accomplish: 
Provided,  that  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  each  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars :  And 
provided,  also,  that  the  object  for  which  the  money 
is  intended  to  be  raised  shall  be  first  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  him." 

Two  questions  arise  on  this  act. 

1st  Does  it  purport  to  authorize  the  Corporation 
to  force  the  sale  of  these  lottery  tickets  in  States 
where  such  sales  may  bo  prohibited  by  law?  If  it 
does, 

2d.  b  the  law  constitutional  ? 

If  the  first  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
it  will  become  necessary  to  consider  the  second.  If 
it  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary, and  consequently  improper,  to  pursue  any 
inquiries,  which  would  then  be  merely  speculative, 
respecting  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  case. 

In  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  the  power  granted  c2£LZ?J? 
to  the  Corporation  of  Washington,  we  must  first  ex-  K^IS^** 
amine  the  words  of  the  grant  We  find  in  them  no  WMMngu»  *» 
expression  which  looks  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City.  ^£"J*  Jj 
The  powers  granted  are  all  of  them  local  in  their  na-  C^'frJS! 
tore,  and  all  of  them  such  as  would,  in  the  common  &  &  &£££ 
coarse  of  things,  if  not  necessarily,  be  exercised  £J^u°tfE 
VX  5* 
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mi.  within  the  city.  The  subject  on  which  Congress 
was  employed  when  framing  this  act  was  a  local 
r^  subject ;  it  was  not  the  establishment  of  a  lottery, 
but  the  formation  of  a  separate  body  for  the  ma- 
j&teT9  ^ra  nagement  of  the  ii  ernal  affairs  of  the  City,  for  its 
SEME'S  internal  government,  for  its  police.  Congress  must 
*****  have  considered  itself  as  delegating  to  this  corporate 
body  powers  for  these  objects,  and  for  these  objects 
solely.  In  delegating  these  powers,  therefore,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of  the  le- 
gislature was  directed  to  the  City  alone,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  being  they  were  creating  within  the  City, 
and  not  to  any  extra-territorial  operations.  In  des- 
cribing the  powers  of  such  a  being,  no  words  of  li- 
mitation need  be  used.  They  are  limited  by  the 
subject  But,  if  it  be  intended  to  give  its  acts  a 
binding  efficacy  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its 
power,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  distinct 
power,  we  should  expect  to  find,  in  the  language  of 
the  incorporating  act,  some  words  indicating  such 
intention. 

Without  such  words,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Con? 
gress  designed  to  give  to  the  acts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion any  other  effect,  beyond  its  limits,  than  attends 
every  act  having  the  sanction  of  local  law,  when  any 
thing  depends  upon  it  which  is  to  te  transacted  else- 
where. 

If  this  would  be  the  reasonable  construction  of 
corporate  powers  generally  it  is  more  especially 
proper  in  a  case  where  an  attempt  is  made  so  to  ex- 
ercise those  powers  as  to  control  and  limit  the  penal 
laws  of  a  State.  This  ban  operation  which  was  not > 
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we  think,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislature,      issi. 
while  incorporating  the  City  of  Washington. 

To  interfere  with  the  penal  laws  of  a  State,  where 
they  are  not  levelled  against  the  legitimate  powers  of 
the  Union,  but  have  for  their  sole  object  the  internal 
government  of  the  country,  is  a  very  serious  mea- 
sure, which  Congress  cannot  be  supposed  to  adopt 
lightly,  or  inconsiderately.  The  motives  for  it  must 
be  serious  and  weighty.  It  would  be  taken  delibe- 
rately, and  the  intention  would  be  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally expressed. 

An  act,  such  as  that  under  consideration,  ought 
not,  we  think,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  this  in- 
tention, unless  its  provisions  were  such  as  to  render 
the  construction  inevitable. 

We  do  not  think  it  essential  to  the  corporate 
power  in  question,  that  it  should  be  exercised  out  of 
the  City.  Could  the  lottery  be  drawn  in  any  State 
of  the  Union  ?  Does  the  corporate  power  to  author- 
ise the  drawing  of  a  lottery  imply  a  power  to  author- 
ise its  being  drawn  without  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Corporation,  in  a  place  where  it  may  be  prohibited 
by  law  ?  This,  we  think,  would  scarcely  be  asserted. 
And  what  clear  legal  distinction  can  be  taken  be- 
tween a  power  to  draw  a  lottery  in  a  place  where  it 
is  prohibited  by  law,  and  a  power  to  establish  an 
office  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  place  where  it  is 
prohibited  by  law  ?  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  place 
where  the  lottery  is  drawn  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
Corporation,  and  therefore  the  act  need  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  give  power  over  the  place,  but  that 
the   right  to  sell  tickets  throughout  the  United 
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tan.      States  is  of  importance,  and  therefoife  ought  to  be 
implied. 


Cobeoi 
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^  That  the  power  to  sell  tickets  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  might  facilitate  their  sale,  is  not 
to  be  denied ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress 
designed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  increased 
facility,  to  overrule  the  penal  laws  of  the  several 
States.  In  the  City  of  Washington,  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation,  visited  by  individuals,  from 
every  part  of  the  Union,  tickets  may  be  freely  sold 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  purchase.  Can  it'  be  af- 
firmed that  this  is  so  limited  a  market,  that  the  in- 
corporating act  must  be  extended  .beyond  its  words, 
and  made  to  conflict  .with  the  internal  police  of  the 
States,  unless  it  be  construed  to  give  a  more  exten- 
sive market? 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  States  cannot  make  it 
unlawful  to  buy  that  "which  Congress  has  made  it 
lawful  to  sell. 

This  proposition  is  not  denied ;  and,  therefore, 
the  validity  of  a  law  punishing  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
for  purchasing  a  ticket  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
might  well  be  drawn  into  question.  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  direct  attempt  to  counteract  and  defeat  a 
measure  authorized  by  the  United  States.  But  a 
law  to  punish  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Virginia, 
is  of  a  different  character.  Before  we  can  impeach 
its  validity,  we  must  inquire  whether  Congress  in- 
tended to  empower  this  Corporation  to  do  any  act 
within  a  State  which  the  laws  of  that  State  might 
prohibit. 
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In  addition  to  the  very  important  circumstance,  1821. 
that  the  act  contains  no  words  indicating  such  inten- 
tion*, and  that  this  extensive  construction  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  execution  of  the  corporate  power,  the 
Court  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  intention 
ascribed  to  this  act,  had  it  existed,  would  have  been 
executed  by  very  different  means  from  those  which 
have  been  employed. 

Had  Congress  intended  to  establish  a  lottery  for 
those  improvements  in  the  Chy  which  are  deemed 
liational,  the  lottery  itself  would  have  become  the 
subject  of  legislative  consideration.  It  would  be 
organised  by  law,  and  agents  for  its  execution  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  or  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  the  law  might  direct  If  such  agents  were 
to  act  out  of  the  District,  there  would  be,  probably, 
fome  provision  made  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
in  making  such  provisions  Congress  would  examine 
its  power  to  make  them.  The  whole  subject  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  government,  or  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  government 

But  in  this  case  no  lottery  is  established  by  law, 
no  control  is  exercised  by  the  government  over  any 
which  may  be  established.  The  lottery  emanates 
from-a  corporate  power.  The  Corporation  may  au- 
thorize, or  not  authorize  it,,  and  may  select  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied.  This 
Corporation  is  a  being  intended  for  local  objects 
only.  All  its  capacites  are  limited  to  the  City. 
This,  as  well  as  every  other  law  it  is  capable  of 
making,  is  a  by-law,  and,  from  its  nature,  is  only 
co-extensive  with  the  City.    It  is  not  probable  that 


Yirpmk. 
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mi.      such  an  agent  would  be  employed  in  the  execution 
*££?    of  a  lottery  established  by  Congress;  but  when  it 

j^  t  acts,  not  as  the  agent  for  carrying  into  effect  a  lottery 
established  by  Congress,  but  in  its  own  corporate 
capacity,  from  its  own  corporate  powers,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  its  acts  were  intended  to  par- 
take of.  the  nature  of  that  capacity  and  of  those 
powers ;  and,  like  alT  its  other  acts,  be  merely  local 
ia  its  nature. 

The  proceeds  of  these  lotteries  are  to  come  in  aid 
of  the  revenues  of  the  City.  Thfese  revenues  are 
raised  by  laws  whose  operation  is  entirely  local,  and 
for  objects  which  are  also  local ;  for  no  person  will 
suppose,  that  the  President's  house,  the  Capitol,  the 
Navy  Yard,  or  other  public  institution,  was  to  be 
benefitted  by  these  lotteries,  or  was  to  form  a  charge 
on  the  City  revenue.  Coming  in  aid  of  the  City  re- 
venue, they  are.  of  the  same  character  with  it  j  the 
mere  creature  of  a  corporate  power. 

The  circumstances,  that  the  lottery  cannot  be 
drawn  without  the  permission  of  the  President,  and 
that  this  resource  is  to  be  used  only  for  important 
improvements,  have' been  relied  on  as  giving  to  this 
corporate  power  a  more  extensive  operation  than  is 
given  to  those  with  which  it  is  associated.  We  do 
not  think  so. 

The  President  has  no  agency  in  the  lottery.  It 
does  not  originate  with  him,  nor  is  the  improvement 
to  which  its  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  be  selected 
by  Trim.  Congress  has  not  enlarged  the  corporate 
power  by  restricting  its  exercise  to  cases  of  which 
the  President  might  approve. 
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We  very  readily  admit,  that  the  act  establishing  mu. 
the  seat  of  government,  and  the  act  appointing  com- 
missioners to  superintend  the  public  buildings,  are 
laws  of  universal  obligation.  We  admit,  too,  that 
the  laws  of  any  State  to  defeat  the  loan  authorized 
bj  Congress,  would  have  been  void,  as  would  have 
been  any  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  canal, 
or  of  any  other  measure  which  Congress  may  adopt 
These,  aod  all  other  laws  relative  to  theDistrict, 
have  the  authority  which  may  be  claimed  by  other 
acts  of  the  national  legislature ;  but  their  extent  is 
to  be  determined  by  those  rules  of  construction 
which  are  applicable  to  all  laws.  The  act  incorpo- 
rating the  City  of  Washington  is,  unquestionably,-  of 
universal  obligation  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  corporate 
powers  conferred  by  that  act,  is  to  be  determined  by 
those  considerations  which  belong  to  the  rase. 

Whether  we  consider  the  general  character  of  a 
law  incorporating  a  City,  the  objects  for  which  such 
law  is  usually  made,  or  the  words  in  which  this 
particular  power  is  conferred,  we  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  The  Corporation  was  merely  empowered  to 
authorize  the  drawing  of  lotteries;  and  the  mind  of 
Congress  was  not  directed  to  any  provision  for  the 
sale  of  the  tickets  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. That  subject  does  not  seend  to  have  been  taken 
into  view.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Court,  that  the  law  cannot  be  construed  to  em- 
brace it 

Judgment  affirmed. 
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i«n.  Judgment.    This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 

the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Quarterly  Session 
Court  for  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  was  argued  by  counsel. 
On  consideration  whereof,  it  is  adjudged  and  or- 
dered, that  the  judgment  of  the  said  Quarterly  Ses- 
sion Court  for  the  Borough  of  Norfolk,  in  this  case, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  with  costs. 


(PftACTICt.) 

Gibbons  v.  Ogdew. 

A  decree  of  the  highest  Court  of  Equity  of  a  State,  affirming  tbe  de- 
cretal order  of  an  inferior  Court  of  Equity  of  the  tame  State,  refu- 
ting to  diteohre  an  in  junction  granted  on  the  hling  of  the  bill,  it  not 
a  final  decree  within  the  *5th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789, 
c  SO.  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  this  Court 

Appeal  from  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments and  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  of 
New-York. 

This  was  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff  below,  (Og- 
den,)  against  the  defendant  below,  (Gibbons,)  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  naviga- 
ting certain  steam  boats  on  the  waters  of  the  State 
of  New-York,  lying  between  Elizabethtown,  in  the 
State  of  New-Jersey,  and  the  City  of  New-York : 
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the  exclusive  navigation  of  which  with  steam  boats 
had  been  granted,  by  the  legislature  of  New- York, 
to  Livingston  and  Fulton,  under  whom  the  plaintiff 
below  claimed  as  assignee.  On  this  bill  an  injunc- 
tion was  granted  by  the  Chancellor,  and  on  the 
coming  in  of  the  answer,  which  set  up  a  right  to  na- 
vigate with  steam  boats  between  the  City  of  New- 
York  and  Elizabethtown,  under  a  license  to  carry 
on  the  coasting  trade,  granted  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  defendant  below  moved  to  dissolve 
the  injunction,  which  motion  was  denied  by  the 
Chancellor.  The  defendant  below  appealed  to  the 
Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors;  the  decretal  order,  refusing  to 
dissolve  the  injunction,  was  affirmed  by  that  Court ; 
and  from  this  last  order  the  defendant  below  appeal- 
ed to  this  Court,  upon  the  ground,  that  the  case  in- 
volved a  question  arising  under  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States. 


1821. 


The  cause  was  opened  for  the  appellant,  by  Mr. 
D.B.  Ogden;  but  on  inspecting  the  record,  it  not 
appearing  that  any  final  decree  in  the  cattse,  within 
the  terms  of  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789,  c.  20.  had  been  pronounced  in  the  State 
Court,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 


MtrthStk. 


Decree,  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Court  for  the  Trial 
of  Impeachments  and  the  Correction  of  Errors,  of 

Vol  VJ.  *7 
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isti.      the  State  of  New- York*    On  inspection  whereof,  it 
*22£^    is  ordered,  that  the  appeal,  in  this  cause,  be,  ant 
▼•        the  same  is.  hereby  dismissed,  it  not  appearing  from 
Boit  the  record  that  there  was  a  final  decree  in  said  Court 
for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  &c  from  which  an  ap- 
peal was  taken/ 


a  Vid*  4  JoAnt.CSk.Jttp.  160.  and  17  Joftnt.  ftp.  4(8.  where 
the  learned  reader  will  fin*  the  cose  reported  a*  decided  in  the 
State  Courts. 


(PmACTtCI.) 


StJLLiVAiir  etaL  v.  The  Fulton  Steam  Boat  Com- 
pany. 


In  older  to  maintain  a  soft  in  the  Circuit  Conn,  the  jurisdiction  nmst 
appear  oh  the  reoocd;  u  if  the  rait  is  between  titisans  of  different 
States,  the  eitixenship  of  the  respective  pexties  most  be  set  forth. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New-York. 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  filed  in  the  Court  below, 
in  which  Sullivan,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  de* 
scribed  as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  of 
the  plaintifls,  as  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont, and  the  defendants  were  described  as  a  cor- 
porate body  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the 
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State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  navigating,      mi. 
by  steam  boats,  the  water*  of  the  East  river,  or    ^^ 
Long  Island  Sound, -ir  said  State.    The  object  of        v- 

^  .  J  The    Fulloo 

the  bill  was  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  suam  Boat 
defendants  from  so  exercising  the  privileges  granted  ptDJ' 
to  them  by  the  said  act,  and  by  an  assignment  from 
Livingston  and  Fulton  of  their  rights  under  certain 
other  acts  of  the  legislature  of  New-York,  as  to  ob- 
struct the  plaintiffs  in  the  right  claimed  by  them  un- 
der the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  a  coasting  license,  of  employing  a  certain 
steam  boat  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  passengers  in  the  waters  of 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New- York.  The 
defendants  demurred  to  the  bill,  and  a  decree  dis- 
missing it  was  entered  pro  forma,  by  consent,  and 
the  cause  was  brought  by  appeal  to  this  #  ourt. 

Mr.  Webster,  for  the  appellants,  opened  the  record,    ***** 
from  which  it  not  appearing  that  the  Court  below 
had  jurisdiction,  as  the  respective  parties  were  not 
described  as  citizens  of  different  States,  the  decree, 
dismissing  the  bill,  was  affirmed. 

Decree.  On  motion  of  the  appellants,  by  their 
eounseL,  and  on  inspection  of  the  transcript  of  the 
record  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New- York,  it  is  decreed  and  ordered,  that  the 
decree  of  the  said  Circuit  Court,  in  this  case,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  it  not  appearing  from 
the  record  that  the  said  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdic- 
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18U.      tion  in  said  cause.    The  said  affirmance  to  be  with* 
out  prejudice  -to  the  complainants  on  the  merits  of 


The  Job- 


the 


(PSkACTtCB.) 

The  Jonquille. 

An  admiralty  rait,  where  an  appeal  IBM  been'taken  from  the  Circuit 
Court  to  this  Court,  but  not  proteouteA  will  be  diaminad,  upon 
producing  a  certificate  from  the  Court  below,  that  the  appeal  bat 
been  taken,  and  not  projccotcd. 

Mmtk&k.  Mr.  WheaUMy  for  the  respondents,  mowed  to 
docket  and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  the  case,  which 
was  a  prise  cause,  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  in  which  a  decree  for  costs  and 
damages  had  been. entered  against  the  captors,  from 
which  they  appealed,  but  had  not  prosecuted  their 
appeal.  He  produced  a  certificate  from  the  Court 
below  to  that  effect. 

The  Court  stated,  that  the  case  was  within  the 
spirit  of  the  20th  rule  of  Court,  although  that  rule 
applied,  in  terms,  only  to  writs  of  error. 

Motion  granted/ 

a  Vifo  new  rule  of  Court  of  the  present  term.  Ante,  Rule 
XXXII. 
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18SL 
{Cautonar.)  Hajna* 

Hughes  v.  Bulks* 


fc  06  ptVIDOOOOMi  00  tbo  tOftttlMMTjr  Off  a  ttDfM  WltlM0B9 

I  by  ooriohoiarhy  cirepjnitaooa»»  againac  a  aoaitif  6 
,bj  tbo  defeidaat,  of  any  inattar  direct 
in  the  defendant*!  answer,  or  answer  in  rapport  of  bit  plea. 
A  roplicatido  to  *  plea  it  an  admission  of  the  sanVriency  of  tbo  plea,  as 
jaacbasifUhadbttasetfrmafoart^im^  and  all 

that  the  defendant  ^a*  to  do,  is  to  proro  it  in  point  of  fret, 
and  a  diamksion  of  the  biD  on  the  bearing  b  then  a  matter  of  coone. 
Dnder  what  ciroainstanoas  a  plea  of  a  former  judgment  at  law,  for  the 
ease*  of  action,  it  a  good  bar  in  Equity. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  object  of  the  bill  in  equity  filed  io  this  case, 
was  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  Blake,  a  sum  of 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land,  called 
Yazoo  Jands,  alleged  to  have  been  made. in  1796,  by 
the  defendant,  as  agent  of  certain  persons  named  in 
the  bill,  in  which  lands  the  plaintiff,  Hughes,  claim* 
ed  an  equitable  interest,  in  common  with  the  imme- 
diate.principals  of  the  defendants,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  resulting 
from  the  sale.  The  bill  also  charged,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  rendered  himself  distinctly  liable  for  a 
specific  sum  of  money,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  order, 
having  reference  to  the  plaintiff's  interest  in  the 
lands,  drawn  by  ope  Gibson,  in  September,  1796,  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  accepted  by  the  defendant, 
with  certain  modifications  and  conditions,  as  parti- 
cularly expressed  in  the  acceptance. 


▼. 
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The  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  both  to  the  relief 
and  the  discovery  sought  by  the  bill,  a  former  verdict 
and  judgment  at  law  rendered  in  hia  favour,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massac  huatitts,  in  the  year  1810, 
upon*  suit  commenced  against  him  by  the  present 
plaintiffs,  in  1804,  being  long  before  the  exhibition 
of  the  present  bill,  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  The 
plea  averred,  that  the  judgment  at  law  was  stiD  in 
force  j  that  the  matters  in  controversy,  and  the  par- 
ties in  both  writs,  were  the  same ;  that  the  whole  me- 
rits of  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  bill,  were  folly  heard, 
tried,  and  determined  in  the  action  at  law,  and  in  a 
Court  of  competent  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  judg- 
ment was  obtained  feirly,  and  without  fraud,  covin, 
or  misrepresentation,  or  die  taking  any  undue  advan- 
tage. It  was  also  averred. by  die  plea,  that  no  evi- 
dence has  come  to  the  plaintiffs  knowledge,  since 
the  trial  at  law,  respecting  any  of  the  (acts  alleged  in 
the  bill,  and  which  he  did  not,  or  might  not  have 
produced  on  such  trial :  and  further,  that  the  defen- 
dant has  at  no  time,  as  alleged  in  the  bill,  obtained 
of  a  certain  E.  Williams,  any  allowance  or  payment, 
for,  or  on  account  of  his,. the  defendant's,  being  liable 
as  bail  for  Gibson,  in  the  plaintiff's  bill  mentioned, 
and  for  which  liability  he  has  claimed  in  the  action 
at  law  an  indemnity  out  of  a  fond  on  the  credit  of 
which  he  had  accepted  the  order  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff!  The  defendant,  then,  without  waiving  hii 
plea,  proceeded  to  answer  and  deny  the  matters  alle- 
ged by  the  bill,  as  circumstances  of  equity  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  the  proceedings  at  law,  and  which  he 
had  already  denied  by  the  averment  in  his  plea. 


T. 
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To  this  p)*a  and  answer  the  plaintiff  filed  a  gene-      laai. 
fal  replication  id  the*  usual  form,  and  witnesses  were    *££? 
examined  by  both  parties. 

,  At  the  hearing,  the  lifentitypf  the  causes  of  action 
were  sought  to  be  established)  without  die  aid  of 
collateral  ^rooft  from  a  comparison  of  the  matters 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  with  the  averments  contained,  in 
the  Several  counts  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  it 
appearing,  moreover,  that,  in  the  trial  at  law,  the 
plaintiff  bad  submitted  >to  the  jury,  in  support  of 
these  4punts,  the  depositions  of  die  same  witnesses, 
on  whose  evidence  herelied,  in  support  of  his  MIL 
The  principal  other  question  of  feet  related  to  the 
subject  of  the  negotiation  respecting  the  lands  before 
noeotiooedy  aHeg6d  in  the  plaintiff's  bill  to  have  ta- 
ken place  in  1814,  between  the  defendant  and  E. 
Williams,  whose  testimony  respecting  it,  was  in- 
sbted  by  th*  plaintiff  not  to  be  sufficient  to  ottftfeigh 
tke  effect  of  the  positive  denials  contained  in  his 


The  cause  being  beard  on  the  issue  joined,  and 
die  proofs  taken  in  it,  the  Court  below  decreed  that 
the  plea  was  sufficiently  -proved,  and  therefore  die* 
missed  the  bill  with  costs,  and  the  cause  was  brought 
by  appeal  to  this  Court 

Mr.  Pwkney,  for  the  appellant,  stated  three  qoes-  FtknmyWh. 
dons  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court :  (1.)  Whe- 
ther the  plea  was  in  itself  sufficient,  supposing  its 
sufficiency  to  be  now  an  open  question  ?  (2.)  Whe- 
ther H  has  been  proved?  (&)  Whether  its  suffi- 
ciency, supposing  it  to  be  proved,  is  now  open  for 
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inquiry  ?    The  first  of  these  questions  being  answer- 
*22l'    ed  negatively,  and  the  third  affirmatively,  would  pro- 
J:        duce  a  reversal  of  the  decree :  and  let  them  be  an- 
swered as  they  might,  if  the  seoood  be  answered 
negatively,  a  reversal  would  equally  follow. 

1.  The  plaintiff's  allegations  must  be  taken  to  be 
true,  except  so  far  as  the  averments  in  the  plea,  and 
the  answer  in  support  of  the  plea,  deny  tbenK*  And 
if  the  plea  does  not  deny  whatever  is  alleged*  and  if 
true,  would  make  the  plea  nojbar,  it  is  no  plea**  The 
result  of  an  examination  of  the  allegations  in  the  bill 
will  be.  found  to  be,  thft  the  defendant  was  the  legal 
owner  of  the  notes  taken  for  the  sale  of  the  lands, 
by  taking  and  holding  them  in  his  own  name ;  that 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  persons  interested,  were 
cestui  que  trusts  according  to  their  respective  in- 
terests, explained  and  known  to  the  defendant ; .  that 
the  defendant's  conditional  .acceptance  of  the  order 
in  the  plaintiff's  favour,  so  tar  as  ft  affected  to  au- 
thorise him  to  apply  the  plaintiffs  interest  as  an  in- 
demnity for  his  liability  is  Gibson's  bail,  being  with- 
out the  plaintiff's  consent,  did  not  destroy  the  de- 
fendant's character  of  trustee.  That  when  he  after- 
wards sold  the  plaintiff's  interest,  (it  being  still  a 
merely  equitable  one  in  the  view  of  Chancery,  the 
conditional  acceptance  being»of  no  force  in  equity,) 
in  order  to  apply  the  money  to  the  wrongful  purpose 
of  the  conditioned  acceptance,  the  defendant  still  re- 
mained answerable,  in  equity,  upon  the  foundation 
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of  the  original  trust  That  the  defendant  knew  all  lasi. 
the  material  facts  charged  in  the  bill,  out  of  which 
arose  the  trust,  and  breach  of  trust,  and  his  alleged 
continuing  accountability.  That  the  defendant,  in- 
sisting upon  thus  misapplying  the  money,  the  plain* 
tiff,  mistaking  the  proper  forum,  sued  the  defendant 
at  law,  and  a  verdict  and  judgment  passed  against 
him ;  and  the  bill  charges  the  defendant's  breaches 
of  trust,  and  abuse  of  his  power  as  legal  owner  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  plaintiff,  and  (be  impossibi- 
lity of  his  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  the  whole 
merits  at  law,  as  reasons  why  the  verdict  and  judg- 
ment should  not  be  suffered  to  prevent  relief  in 
equity.  The  defendant,  ^notwithstanding  all  this, 
pleads  the  verdict  and  judgment  in  bar  of  the  relief 
and  discovery.  The  plea  leaves  uncontradicted 
whatever  in  the  bill  showed  a  mere  equitable  trust, 
and  undue  advantage  taken  of  the  defendant's  cha- 
racter of  legal  owner  and  bolder  of  the  fund.  Since, 
then,  the  plaintiff  could  obtain  relief  no  where,  but 
upon  the  mere  trust,  which  was  properly  cognisable 
in  Chancery ;  and  even  if  it  were  barely  possible 
that  a  Court  of  law  could  relieve,  and  that  great  dif- 
ficulties only  stood  in  the  way  arising  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  his  miscarriage  at  law  ought  not 
to  oust  a  Court  of  equity  of  its  power  of  relief  in  a 
matter  appertaining  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  be 
denied  on  the  other  side,  that  a  judgment  at  law  may 
be  relieved  against  in  equity  upon  equitable  induce- 
ments of  various  kinds.  Cases  of  this  sort  furnish 
the  familiar  and  ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of 
Vox..  VL  58 
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itti.  Chancery/  The  only  question,  therefore,  it,  upon 
what  grounds  will  h  relieve  ?  i  admit,  with  Lotd 
Chancellors  Eldoo  and  Redesdale,  that  mere  inatten- 
tion, omission,  or  neglect,  however  fatal  the  conse- 
quences may  be,  shall  not  of  itself  be  a  ground  of 
equitable  relief  against  a  judgment  at  law.*  But 
where  the  matter  is  cognisable  in  equity,  although 
also  cognisable  at  law,  and  effectual  cognisance  has 
not,  and  cannot  be  taken  at  law,  Chancery  will  re- 
lieve against  a  judgment  at  law ;  especially  if  the 
matter  is  better  adapted  to  equitable  cognizance,  and 
forms  a  favourite  subject  of  that  jurisdiction.  The 
instances  put  by  Lord  Redesdale  of  cases  in.  which 
equity  will  interfere,  although  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment have  been  obtained  at  law,  are  only  put  by 
way  of  example.*  They  are  not  all  the  excepted 
cases :  and  the  case  actually  before  him,  where  he 
refused  to  interfere,  was  a  ease  ofcraua  negUgtmtia 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  at  law.  -  If  there  has 
been  no  such  gross  negligence,  and  if  the  Court  of 
law  be  not  only  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  com- 
petent <to  do  justice  in  the  case,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  its  mode  of  proceeding,  doubtless  its 
judgment  is  conclusive.  But  wis  does  not  exclude, 
the  right  of  equity  to  control  the  judgment  of  a  Court 
of  law,  for  equitable  purposes.  It  is  no  just  reproach 
to  a  Court  of  law,  that  k  cannot  do  complete  justice 
in  all  cases  where  it  may  have  jurisdiction.'   The 
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question  is,  whether  it  has  adequate  jurisdiction :  isti. 
and  if  it  has  not,  equity  will  and  ought  to  interfere : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bond  given  for  the  purchase  mo-  *^T 
ney  of  lands,  and  a  suit  at  law  brought  upon  it ;  and 
after  judgment,  a  fatal  defect  discovered  in  the  title ; 
a  Court  of  equity  will  enjoin  and  relieve  against  the 
judgment,  although  it  has  no  natural  juriscKction 
over  a  suit  brought  for  a  specialty  or  simple  contract 
debt  la  the  view  of  a  Court  of  equity,  a  party  who 
elects  an  incompetent  forum,  is  not  concluded  by  its 
judgment  The  question  still  recurs,  had  he,  and 
could  he  have  justice  there?  The  terms  of  the 
averment  of  the  present  plea,  are  also  important  to 
be  considered.  The  plea  alleges,  that  the  merits 
were  fully  and  fairly  tried.  But  if  it  appears  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  there  were  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  opposition  to  a  full  trial  of  the  real  merits,  the 
plea  cannot  be  true.  The  general  rule,  that  what- 
soever might  have  been,  and  was  litigated  at  law,  is 
concluded,  need  not  be  denied,  if  taken  with  this 
qualification,  that  it  be  fully  and  fairly  litigated,  and 
there  be  no  equitable  reason  why  the  judgment 
should  be  set  aside.  But  if  there  be  new  evidence 
discovered,  or  fraud,  or  an  unconscientious  advantage 
taken  by  the  opposite  party,  or  matters  of  equity 
which  a  Court  of  law  could  not  effectually  investi- 
gate and  decide,  then  the  judgment  at  law  is  not 
conclusive. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  case,. as  it  appears  on 
the  bill,  and  the  record  pleaded  as  a  bar,  was  proper- 
ly and  effectually  relievable  at  law.  And,  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  counts  of 
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the  pbistifiYdechratioo  4n  the  suit  at  law,  which  a 
Court  of  equity  will  do  with  a  hypeiukkal  eye, 
when  it  becomes  necestofy  to  iaqaire  whether!  judg- 
ment of  a  Court  of  la w  is  fit  to  bar  tea  owa  juristic* 
tion.  It  does  not  act  o*  such  an  occasion  as  an  ap- 
pellate Court:  bat  it  looks  to  tbe  case  with  a  view 
to  see  whether  justice  could  be  effectually  done  by 
the  Court  of  law.  Lord  Redeedale,  in  the  case  be- 
fore alluded  to,  inquired  what  was  open  before  the 
jury  f  and  ao  examination  of  the  counts  in  this  decla- 
ration bas  the  same  object,  and  the  further  object,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  judgment  could  hare  been  re- 
covered upoo  them* 

The  learned  counsel  hero  entered  into  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  counts,  in  order  to  show  that  com- 
plete justice  could  not  be  dooe  in  the  action  at  law, 
upon  the  equitable  merits  of  the  case,  considered  at 
a  case  of  trust,  complicated  accounts,  and  fraud. 

The  original  trust  was  never  tried,  and  could  not 
be  tried.  A  declaration  could  not  be  framed  totry  it 
fully  and  effectually.  A  complicated  account  may 
indeed  be  examined  at  law.  There  is  no  defect  of 
jurisdiction:  but  there  is  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  doing  justice.  A  Coort  of  law  is  not  adapt- 
ed, although  it  has  jurisdiction,  to  arrive  at  a  just  re- 
sult on  such  a  subject:  and  as  matters  of  account 
are  a  proper  subject  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  equity 
will  interpose  on  the  mere  aground  of  that  difficulty, 
notwithstanding  there  has  been  a  trial  at  law.  The 
want  of  the  defendant's  oath,  which  this  bill,  in  seek- 
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iog  relief,  calls  for,  was  alone  an  insurmountable  ob-  isti. 
stacle :  This  is  not  a  bill  for  discovery  merely ;  if  it 
was,  frcotdd  not  be  maintained ;  fbr  then  it  would 
not  be  a  caselor  equitable  cognizance,  and  the  plain- 
tiff should  have  come  here  for  a  discovery  during  the 
lis  pendens  at  law.  But  although  it  is  a  bill  for  re- 
lief, discovery  is  most  important  to  that  relief.  The 
relief  was  always  in  the  power  of  a  Court  of  equity, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Court  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  at  law,  is,  that 
at  law,  there  could  be  no  discovery.  The  examina- 
tion into  the  trust,  and  its  abuses,  could  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  defendant's  oath*  If  the  plaintiff 
had  come  into  equity  seeking  discovery  and  relief, 
while  the  suit  was  depending  at  law,  the  Court  of 
equity  would  have  taken  the  whole  cause  under  its 
care,  and  would  have  determined  it  as  now  required 
to  do:  and  the  principle  is  not  altered  by  the  suit  at 
law  having  proceeded  to  judgment,  since  the  cause 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon  the  defendant's  oath. 
Where  a  bill  alleges  that  a  verdict  has  been  obtained, 
on  a  matter  of  equitable  cognizance,  against  the  de- 
fendant's knowledge  of  the  merits,  a  reliance  upon 
such  verdict  is  as  much  against  conscience  as  to  that 
defendant,  as  the  alleged  breach  of  trust  itself.  In 
this  case,  the  plea  is  no  bar  to  the  relief,  it  (he  de- 
fendant's knowledge  makes  the  verdict  unconscien- 
tious. A  judgment  may,  ujdeecj,  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
where  the  matter  has  been  fully  tried,  and  where  the 
judgment  is  not  impeached  through  the  conscience  of 
the  defendant  If  the  bill  alleges  nothing,  that  if 
true,  convicts  the  defendant  of  knowledge  that  his 
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mi.  verdict  is  against  conscience^  the  plea  is  good.  Bat 
a  Court  of  equity  ought  not  to  relinquish  its  juris- 
diction, until  the  defendant  has  maintained  the  ver- 
dict, on  a  matter  of  equitable  cognisance,  by  his 
oath. 

2.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  merits  of 
the  cause  could  not  have  been  folly  and  fairly  tried 
at  law,  and  the  judge's  charge  shows  that  they  were 
not  Bu£  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  ought  then  to 
have  moved  for  a  new  trial :  and  certainly  upon  a 
matter  which  a  Court  of  law  only  had  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of,  this  would  have  been  the  proper  course : 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  equity,  and  if  the  party  will 
set  up  a  trial  at  law  as  a  bar  to  equitable  relief,  he 
must  show  it,  as  he  alleges  it  to  be,  a  full  and  fair 
trial,  and  that  the  equitable  merits  were  really  left 
open  to  the  jury. 

3.  But  supposing  the  plea  to  be  proved,  is  its  suffi- 
ciency now  open  for  inquiry  ?  And  certainly  the  ge- 
neral rule  would  exclude  that  inquiry :  pleas  are  not 
usually  forestalled  by  the  bill :  but  if  the  bill  shows 
what,  if  true,  would  invalidate  the  plea,  taking  issue 
on  it  does  not  cure  the  defect*  But,  it  has  been  be- 
fore shown,  that  this  bill  does  allege  such  matter,  and 
the  plea  admits  the  whole  of  it  by  not  denying  it  It 
is  true  that  the  defendant  cannot  amend  his  plea,  but 
he  mby  be  ordered  to  answer,  reserving  him  the  be- 
nefit of  bis  plea  at  the  hearing,  and  in  that  mode  jus- 
tice will  be  done. 
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Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  /one*,  contra,  insisted,  that  isti. 
no  question  could  arise  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
in  point  of  law,  for  by  going  to  issue  on  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  plea,  the  parties  have  waived  all  objec- 
tions of  that  nature :  or,  in  the  words  of  Gilbert,  "  if 
a  party  replies  to  a  plea  before  it  comes  on  to  be  ar- 
gued, this  is  as  full  an  admission  of  the  plea,  as  if  it 
had  been  argued  and  allowed  ;  for  the  plea  by  this 
replication  is  allowed  to  be  good;  only  the  defend- 
ant is  put  to  the  proof  thereof ;  and  so  be  may  be, 
when  it  is  argued  and  allowed.  But  if  he  proves  his 
plea,  the  bill  must  be  dismissed  at  the  hearing.*" 
Thus,  if  the  defendant,  in  pleading  a  purchase  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  omits  to  deny  notice ;  if  the 
plaintiff  replies  to  it,  all  that  the  defendant  has  to  do, 
is  to  prove  his  purchase ;  and  6yen  if  the  plaintiff 
prove*  notice,  it  is  immaterial ;  for  it  is  the  plaintiffs 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  set  down  the  plea  to  be  ar- 
gued, in  Which  case  it  would  be  overruled.1  So  here, 
if  die  plea  had  been  bad,  the  plaintiff  should  have  set 
it  down  for  argument.  The  plea  consists  of  two  ma- 
terial parts  ;  it  alleges  a  judgment  at  law,  for  die 
same  cause  of  action,  in  a  Court  of  competent  juris- 
diction ;  and  it  avers  that  there  is  no  ground  to  im- 
peach that  judgment,  and  no  new  evidence  disco- 
vered to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  go  behind  it.  There 
is  the  same  strictness  of  pleading  in  equity,  as  at 
law:'  but  if  the  rule  were  not  so,  this  plea  is 
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i8t i.  sufficient  The  general  principle  .  is  clear,  that 
"^2T  a  judgment  in  a  competent  Court,  is  a  bar 
j^  to  a  proceeding  for  the  same  cause  of  action 
in  any  other  Court  It  is  conclusive  as  to 
every  matter  which  might  have  been  litigated  and 
decided  in  the  first  suit  The  rule  in  equity  is  the 
same  in  this  respect  as  at  law/  Nor  does  it  make 
any  difference,  that  the  case  is  proper,  in  itself,  for 
equity  jurisdiction.  If  so,  a  judgment  at  law  could 
never  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  suit  in  equity.  Ques- 
tions of  fraud  and  trust  are  not  the  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive subjects  of  equity  jurisdiction.  Whenever 
Courts  of  common  law  can  reach  these  subjects,  they 
dispose  of  them  effectually  and  conclusively.1  If  a 
particular  subject  is  common  to  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions, the  judgment  of  that  tribunal  which  first  ap- 
propriates it  to  itself,  must  necessarily  be  conclusive, 
otherwise  the  party  might  speculate  upon  his  chances 
of  recovery  in  both :  and  as  the  Courts  of  the  Union 
are  npw  constituted,  we  should  be  presented  with  the 
novel  spectacle  of  a  party  suing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  same  cause  of  action.  Here 
the  judgment  is  as  good  a  bar  to  the  discovery  as  to 
the  relief.9  So,  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
or  the  statute  of  frauds,  is  a  bar  to  discovery  as  well 
as  relief.'  And  it  is  now  the  settled  course  of  pro* 
ceeding,  that  if  a  bill  is  filed  for  discovery  and  relief, 
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and  the  plea  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  relief ;  it  is  held      i*xu 
sufficient  to  bar  the  discovery/    It  is  the  general    "££? 
role,  that  a  plea  confesses  and  avoids ;  but  that  prin-     ^jL 
ciple  does  not  apply  in  this  case,  where  the  defend- 
ant denies  every  allegation  of  the  bill,  and  supports 
his  denial  by  the  former  trial  and  verdict    Had  it 
been  a  plea  of  payment,  or  release,  or  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  or  limitations,  the  rule  might  be  applica- 
ble.   The  real  defence  i&  that  this  matter  has  been 
before  tried,  and  found  against  the  plaintiff.    If  the 
defendant  had  answered  more,  he  would  have  over- 
ruled his  own  plea* 

Where  is  the  authority  for  asserting,  that  it  is  no 
objection  to  the  present  bill,  that  a  discovery  was  Hot 
taught  pendente  lite  f  What  use  could  now  be  made 
of  a  discovery?  It  could  not  aid  any  proceeding 
elsewhere :  and  could  only  be  used  as  a  ground  for 
relief  in  the  present  suit.  The  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  on  this  point,  rests  on  the 
notion,  that  the  plaintiff  may  sue  at  law,  and  being 
defeated  there,  may,  of  course,  file  a  bill  in  equity 
for  the  same  matter.  The  unavoidable  consequence 
of  that  doctrine  would  be,  that  in  no  case  could  the 
judgment  of  a  Court  of  law  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  a 
suit  in  equity.  Here  the  Cause  of  action  is  equally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  law,  which  has 
pronounced  upon  it,  and  whose  judgment  must, 
therefore,  be  conclusive  in  all  other  Courts :  and  the 
argument  against  its  conclusiveness,  in  this  case,  goes 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  defendant  cannot  set  up 
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i82i.  the  judgment  Without  undertaking  to  prove,  that  it 
was  a  corn**  judgment  on  the  merits,  or,  in  other 
words,  without  going  through  the  whole  process  of 
trial  again.  The  plaintiff  had  to  choose  between 
three  different  courses;  He  might  sue  in.  equity ; 
he  might  sue  at  law,  and  file  a  bMl  for.  discovcrjs 
Ute  pendente;  or  he  might  bring. an  action  at  law, 
and  go  to  trial  without  the  aid  of  *.  discovery.;  He 
elected  the  latter  course,  and  must  be  bound  by 
it  The  verdict  and  judgment  constitute  a  flat 
bar.  The  plaintiff  kN  not  now  entitle*  to  /a  *!»• 
covery,  unless  be  is  entitled  to.  relief;  he  is  not 
entitled  to  relief,  because  it  is  a,  re*  judical*.  A 
Court  of  equity  cannot  try  over  again  the  merits 
which  were  full  ,  tried  in  the  former  cause.  To  re- 
vise tho  merits  of  a  cause  which  has  been  once  tried 
between  the  same  .parties,  and  in  a  competent  Court, 
is  the  province  of  an  appellate  Court,  and  not  of  a 
co-ordinate  tribunal,  or  one  of  a  dificmnt  jurisdic- 
tion. Parties  must  prosecute  their  rights  in  due 
time,  and  before  the  proper  forum ;  and  having  xmce 
eleeted  their  (brum,  the  decision  is*  conclusive^*  not 
only  as  to  the  matter  actually  adjudged,  ijfat  as  to 
every  matter  which  might  have  been  litigated  and 
decided/  In  the  action  at  law,  the  judge's  charge 
might  have  been  excepted  to,  if  erroneous,  and  a 
new  triaj  granted,  which  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  equit- 
able right  j  but  if  the  charge  was  correct,  no  injus- 
tice has  been  done.  The  present  bill  avows  it  to  be 
for  the  nme  cause  of  action,  and  does  not  allege  any 


«  L*  Goto  v.  Gmveraear,  1  Jokn$.  Ow.  436.    Per  Kunr, 
C.J.    BtUmav.  Willo* ISck.  +  Lrf.tQI. 
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incompetency  in  the  jurisdiction  of  die  Court  of  law.  lati. 
It  sets  op  no  new  right,  but  merely  contends,  that 
the  plaintiff  had  a  right  then,  on  matter  discovered 
since,  but  existing  at  the  time.  The  question  now 
is,  not  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  county  in  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration,  but  whether  the  merits  have  been 
substantially  tried  upon  them :  not  intending,  how- 
ever, to  admit,  that  the  counts  were  not  sufficient 
The  regular  course  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
such  a  case,  is  to  refer  them  to  the  master  to  re- 
port whether  the  cause  of  action  be  substantially  the 
same/ 

As  to  the  principles  which  govern  Courts  of  equi- 
ty in  setting  aside  verdicts  as  against  equity :  it  must 
be  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  at  law  some 
material  fact  existed,  within  the  defendant's  own 
knowledge,  different  from  the  finding  of  the  jury.1 
Here  there  is  no  such  fact :  and  even  if  there  had 
been,  if  it  was  also  within  the  plaintiff's  knowledge, 
he  should  have  filed  a  bill  of  discovery,  Ute  pendente, 
to  obtain  the  defendant's  answer  on  oath.  Suppo- 
sing the  testimony  of  £.  Williams  to  be  true,  it  esta- 
blishes no  fact  existing  at  the  time,  which  is  essential 
to  entile  the  plaintiff  to  relief  in  equity/  But  his 
testimony  is  explicitly  contradicted  by  the  defend- 
ant's answer :  and  the  plea  must  therefore  stand,  be- 
ing supported  by  the  answer,  and  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  a  angle  witness  only,  unsupported 

«  1  Fern.  310.  Aatft.    RaitkbyU  $dt 
b  Lee  t.  Williams,  3  Jkk.  224. 
e  8tandtoh  v.  lUdlty,  t  M.  178. 
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issi.  by  circumstances  to  strengthen  its  credibility/  The 
transaction*  between  the  parties  took  place  moft 
than  twenty  years  ago.  The  plaintiff  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  his  pretended  claim  in  the  tri- 
bunal which  he  had  elected,  and  in  which  he  failed; 
and  the  defendant  has  a  just  right  to  avail  himself  of 
that  failure  as  a  bar  to  any  further  proceedings  in  a 
case  where,  besides  the  solemn  trial  which  has  al- 
ready been  had  at  law,  he  has  now  purged  his  con- 
science of  the  allegations  of  fraud,  which  have  been 
made  against  him  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mank  loo.  Mr.  Justice  Lmif  osTOif  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  and  after  stating  the  pleadings,  proceeded 
as  follows : 

In.  examining  whether  there  be  any  error  in  the 
decree  of  the  Court  below,  we  shall  have  to  inquire 
whether  the  plea  of  the  respondent  is  proved ;  and 
if  so,  whether  any  other  decree,  except  that  of  dis- 
missing the  bill,  could  have  been  made  by  the  Court 
below. 
J^hShTfa      'n  exam'I1*I|g  t*le  question  of  fact,  that  is,  whether 
%£5TS  £  ^  pk*  were  Proved  or  not,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
fc%ri£5£  that  no  decree  can  be  made  against  a  positive  denial 
£^ybytrf  of  the  defendant,  of  any  matter  directly  charged  in 
watery  the  bill,  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  unac- 
1^2^^  companied   by  some   corroborating  circumstance. 

*  Walton  t.  Hobbet,  1  Mk.  I9t  and  the  cam  there  died. 
2  r«t. /a*.  243.  I  Bro.  Ck.  Ut.  I  Jokns .  Ch.  Com.  468.  3  V*. 
pm.  170. 
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There  is  no  pretence  thai  there  is  any  thing  untrue  mu 
in  any  of  the  averments  which  the  plea  contains  cm 
the  subject  of  the  proceedings  at  law— such  as  that  a 
judgment  was  obtained  by  the  respondent — that  the 
same  is  in  full  force,  &c.  The  first  averment  in 
the  plea,  which  will  require  a  more  particular  consi- 
deration, is  the  one  denying  that  the  respondent  had 
at  any  time  obtained  from  E.  Williams,  any  allow- 
ance or  payment,  for,  or  on  account  of  his  being  bail 
for  Gibson,  in  an  action  brought  against  him  by  one 
Evans.  The  respondent  had  been  permitted,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  retain  out  of  a  fund, 
on  which  the  appellant  had  a  claim,  a  considerable 
sum  to  save  him  harmless  against  this  responsibility, 
and  which  was,  in  all  probability,  allowed  to  him,  cm 
the  trial  at  law.  If,  therefore,  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  Blake  had  been  fully  indemnified,  or 
paid  for  this  liability  from  any  other  quarter,  and  that 
this  fact  had  come  to  the  appellant's  knowledge 
since  the  judgment  at  law,  it  would  seem  no  more 
than  equitable,  notwithstanding  these  proceedings, 
thus  far  to  open  the  account  between  them.  But 
has  this  been  done  ?  The  allegation  of  the  bill  in 
substance  is,  that  Blake  has  been  twice  indemnified 
for  the  same  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
been  twice  reimbursed  the  monies  which  he  paid  as 
the  bail  of  Gibson.  This  fraud,  which  is  so  unhe- 
sitatingly charged  upon  the  resjxmdent,  is  not  made 
out  by  any  testimony  in  the  cause.  Independent  of 
Blake's  positive  and  absolute  denial,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  deposition  of  Williams,  who  is  the  only 
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issi.       witness  to  this  point,  to  establish  the  (act  as  stated  in 


Uwjfrm 


the  bill.  This  gentleman  has  been  twice  examined, 
?r~  once  in  the  year  1805,  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  at 
law ;  and  again,  as  a  witness  in  this  cause.  On  hii 
first  examination,  he  stated  that  he  was  inform- 
ed by  Blake  that  he  held  in  his  hand  about 
6,30*1  dollars,  which  had  been  received  of  Henry 
Newman,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  having  become 
bail  for  Gibson  in  an  action  by  some  person  whose 
r.ame  he  did  not  recollect,  on  which  pretence  Blake 
refused  to  pay  him  this  sum.  In  his  second  deposi- 
tion, which  was  taken  in  this  cause,  he  swears  that 
he  was  informed  by  Blake,  that  he  had  received  from 
Newman  about  6010  dollars,  which  he  should  re- 
tain, in  consequence  of  his  liability  to  Evans,  as  the 
bail  of  Gibson ;  and  that  he,  Williams,  allowed  the 
respondent  to  apply  this  money  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  admitting  that  Blake  retained  these  monies, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Williams,  who,  it  appears 
however,  had  no  interest  in,  or  control  over  them, 
with  intent  to  apply  them  in  this  way,  where  is  there 
any  proof  whatever,  in  contradiction  of  Blake's  an- 
swer that  he  ever  did  make  that  use  of  them.  He 
might  have  securities  of  Gibson  of  various  kinds, 
the  avails  of  which  he  might  have  a  right  to  retain 
for  the  same  object,  but  if  he  actually  made  only 
one  appropriation  for  such  object,  no  one  could 
complain.  That  the  fund  spoken  of  by  Wil- 
liams, which  arose  out  of  Newman's  note,  was 
not  applied  to  the  indemnity  which  has  so  often  been 
mentioned,  appears  not  only  by  an  averment  in  Blake's 
plea  to  that  effect,  but  by  the  testimony  of  Gibson 


▼. 
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himself,  a  witness  of  the  appellant,  who  declares,  ian. 
that  the  note  of  Newman  was  subject  to  his  order ;  *££? 
that  no  privity  existed  between  Williams  and  Blake 
respecting  the  sames  and  that  h  had  not  been  placed 
in  Blake's  hands  as  an  indemnity  for  becoming  his 
bail  It  follows,  therefore,  that  JBlake  could  not 
have  obtained  from  Williams  any  allowance  or  pay- 
ment on  account  of  this  responsibility ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find,  from  the  bHI  itself,  that  on  a  settle- 
ment which  took  place  between  Blake  and  Gibson, 
in  .November,  1796,  about  two  months  after  the  ac- 
ceptance in  favour  of  the  appellant,  the  former  fell 
in  debt  to  the  latter  a  sum  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  the  pay ment  of  which,  by  Blake,  is  one  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  the  appellant's  bill  Now,'  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  in  this  settlement,  Gibson 
received  a  credit  for  the  very  mottey  of  which  Wil- 
liams speaks,  as  Gibson  acknowledges  k  to  have 
been  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  accounts  between 
hitn  and  Blake.  The  Court,  therefore,  is  entirely 
satisfied,  that  the  averment  in  the  respondent's  plea, 
which  it  has  just  been  considering,  is  folly  establish- 
ed, and  that  the  proof  is  such  as  to  leave  no  room 
whatever  to  believe,  that  Blake  was  ever  repaid  the 
moneys  be  advanced  as  the  bail  of  Gibson,  from  any 
other  fund  than  that  which  the  appellant  had  con- 
sented should  stand  pledged  for  that  purpose.  As 
little  truth  is  there  in  the  allegation  that  what  Wil- 
liams could  testify  cm  this  subject,  was  unknown  to 
Hughes  during  the  pendency  of  the  action  at  law ; 
for  Williams,  who  is  examined  as  a  witness  for  the 
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i»i.      plaintiff  in  this  suit,  swears  to  the  very  fact,  which  ha 


Hifb* 


had  been  produced  to  prove  in  the  action  at  law  re- 
7~  ipecting  the  declarations  of  Blake  concerning  New- 
man's note ;  and  this  he  does  without  any  variation 
from  his  former  testimony,  materially  affecting  the 
present  suit  The  other  averment,  therefore,  in  the 
plea,  that  no  new  evidence  has  come  to  the  appel- 
lant's knowledge  respecting  the  matters  in  litigation, 
is  fully  and  satisfactorily  established. 
AnpUoukm  The  truth  of  the  plea  being  thus  made  out,  what 
;to£hnofS  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  If  the  rule  of  Courts  of 
ffidftSdb  ^ity  m  England  is  to  be.  applied,  there  can  be  no 
£fffeJfeBtiabto  doubt  If  a  plea,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  com- 
gmitiapoioft  piaiDanty  fa  good  in  matter,  but  not  true  in  fact,  he 
may  reply  to  it,  as  has  been  done  here,  and  proceed 
to  examine  witnesses  in  the  same  way  as  in  case  of 
a  replication  to  an  answer :  but  such  a  proceeding  is 
always  an  admission  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
itself,  as  much  so,  as  if  it  bad  been  set  down  for  ar- 
gument and  allowed ;  and  if  the  facts  relied  on  by  the 
plea  are  proved,  a  dismission  of  the  bill  on  the  hear- 
ing is  a  matter  of  course.  Whatever  objection  there 
may  be  to  adhering  strictly  to  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  every  description  of  cases,  it  is  considered  as 
the  long  and  established  practice  of  a  Court  of  equi- 
ty, which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from.  It 
is  not  perceived,  that  any  serious  mischief  can  arise 
from  it  Counsel  will  generally  be  able  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  any  defence  which  may  be  spread 
on  a  plea,  and  if  insufficient,  it  is  not  probable  they 
will  do  otherwise  than  set  it  down  for  argument 
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Nor  will  they  ever  take  issue  on  it,  bat  in  a  case      issl 
which  presents  a  very  dear  and  sufficient  defence,  if   x££m' 
the  facts  be  proved.     If  a  replication  should  be  filed      ^ 
inadvertently,  the  Court  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
permitting  it  to  be  withdrawn.    Bat  if  the  plaintiff 
will  persevere  in  patting  the  defendant  to  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  proving  his  plea,  it  must  be  from 
an  entire  conviction  that  it  contains  a  substantial  de- 
fence, and  in  such  case  there  is  no  hardship  in  a 
Court's  considering  it  in  the  same  light    But  with- 
out applying  the  rule  which  has  been  mentioned,  to 
the  present  case,  the  Court  has  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing, that  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  plea,  which  has 
been  drawn  with  great  care  and  judgment,  constitute 
a  complete  defence  to  the  present  action,  and  that 
the  appellant  has  failed  in  showing  any  good  cause 
why  the  judgment  at  law  should  not  be  conclusive 
on  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  bill.    Whatever  claim 
he  may  at  one  time  have  had  on  Blake  for  one  fourth 
of  75,000  dollars,  secured  by  Barrel's  notes,  if  Blake 
knew  at  the  time  of  taking  them  of  his  interest  to 
that  extent,  or  for  not  taking  a  note  for  that  amount 
in  the  name  of  Hughes  himself,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  with  a  full  knowledge  on  his  part,  that  Blake 
utterly  denied  a  liability  to  account  with  any  one  but 
Gibson,  he  came  to  a  settlement  with  him,  by  allow- 
ing him  to  accept  of  Gibson's  draft,  in  his  favour, 
in  such  way  as  to  charge  the  fund  on  which  it  was 
drawn  with  so  many  deductions  as  entirely  to  ex- 
haust it    And  when  he  is  apprised  of  this  condi- 
tional acceptance  by  his  agent,  or  the  person  who 
Vol  VI.  60 
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Ian.  presented  the  draft,  instead  of  returning  it,  or  making 
any  complaint,  he  acquiesces  in  it  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  then  brings  an  action  tto  enforce  this  very 
contract  of  acceptance,  which  he  most  have  known 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  acceptor  to  make  all  the 
dedociions  from  the  fond  in  his  hands,  which  were 
designated  in  the  act  of  acceptance. '  After,  six  years 
litigation  in  a  Court  of  law,  it  is  now  attempted  to 
revive  the  same  controversy,  at  least  in  part,  on  an 
allegation  that  Blake  received  a  compensation  in 
some  other  way  than  out  of  the  fund,  on  which  the 
bill  in  his  favour  was  drawn,  for  one  of  the  liabili- 
ties mentioned  iu  the  acceptance.  That  this  was 
not  the  case,  is  abundantly  proved.  But  if  Blake 
had  other  funds  of  Gibson,  besides  the  note  of  Bar- 
rel, which  be  also  considered  as  under  Gibson's  ex- 
clusive control,  out  of  which  his  indemnity  as  bail 
might  have  been  obtained,  what  right  has  Hughes 
now  to  complain,  that  such  other  funds  were  not 
applied  in  that  way,  after  he  had  agreed  or  consent- 
ed that  this  indemnity  should  come  out  of  those 
funds  of  Gibson  in  the  hands  of  Blake,  out  of  which 
he  was  to  be  paid.  Having  come  into  the  arrange- 
ment, Blake  might  well  think  himself  at  liberty,  as 
it  seems  he  did,  to  apply  the  other  funds  of  Gibson 
in  any  ot|ier  way  which  he  and  Gibson  might  think 
proper.  Whether  Gibson  be  liable  to  the  appellant 
for  the  subtraction  of  any  part  of  his  fund  for  the 
payment  of  his  debt,  is  a  question  not  before  the 
Court;  but  we  cannot  see  that  an  application  of 
them  in  express  conformity  with  the  agreement  of 
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the  parties  to  this  suit,  can  give  the  appellant  any  mi. 
claim  on  the  respondent  At  any  rate,  the  plea 
having  denied  all  the  allegations  which  were  relied 
on  as  grounds  for  removing  the  bar  which  it  was  an- 
ticipated would  be  interposed  to  the  appellant's  bill, 
and  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  plea,  on  which  issue 
was  taken,  having  been  fully  proved,  the  Court  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  must 
be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Decree  affirmed.* 

a  Fid*  1  MoWt  Btp.  616.    S.  C. 


(Local  Law.    Practice.) 

Bartlb  v.  Coleman. 

Under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  Virginia,  the  defendant  may  enter  •pe- 
dal bail,  and  defend  the  wit  at  any  time  before  the  entering  ur»  of 
judgment  upon  a  writ  of  inquiry  executed ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  defendant,  or  the  entry  of  special  bail  before  inch  judgment, 
diaobaifet  the  appearance  bail. 

If  the  defendant  does  not  appear,  or  fire  special  bail,  the  appearance 
bail  may  defend  the  suit,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  judgment  a*  the 
defendant  would  bare  been  liable  to;  bnt  the  defendant  cannot  ap. 
pear  and  consent  to  a  reference,  the  report  and  judgment  on  which 
btobtDdtheappcanJM^baaaawellMhiiDaelf.  Soch  a  joint  judg^ 
mem  is  emneous,  and  will  be  wetted  as  to  both. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Swann,  far  the    jf*»titt. 


Mil. 
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plaintiff  in  error/  and  by  Mi.  Jones f  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
for  the  defendant  in  error.* 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the.  District  of  Colombia 
and  county  of  Alexandria,  against  Andrew  Bartle 
and  Samuel  Bartle,  on  a  writ  issued  by  George 
Coleman  against  Andrew  Bartle,  on  the  service  of 
which,  Samuel  Bartle  became  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance. The  defendant  in  the  Court  below  not  bar- 
ing entered  his  appearance,  a  conditional  judgment 
was  entered  at  the  rules  held  in  the  clerk's  office, 
against  the  defendant  and  his  appearance  bail.  This 
being  an  action  on  the  case,  the  judgment  at  the 
rules  was  for  no  specific  sum,  but  for  the  damages 
which  the  plaintiff  in  that  suit  has  sustained,  which 
damages  are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  ascertained  by 
a  jury.  After  this  writ  of  inquiry  shall  be  executed, 
and  not  till  then,  a  final  judgment  for  the  damages 
assessed  by  the  jury  is  rendered  by  the  Court.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  cause  stands  on  the  Court  docket 
for  trial 

The  act  of  Assembly  respecting  this  subject  is  in 
these  words:  "  And  every  judgment  entered  in  the 
office  against  a  defendant  and  bail,  or  against  a  de- 

o  He  died  Dtmlop  r.  Laporte,  1  Hm.  +  M**.  88.  Gray  r. 
Hints,  4  Bm.  *  Jlta.  437.    Fisher  t.  Riddle,  1  On.  *  Mm. 

b  They  cited  Holdup  t.  Otway,  8  Jhw.  Sound.  106.  and  the 
i  there  cited.    Gould  t.  Hammerslej,  4  Tmmt.  148. 
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fepdant  and  sheriff,  shall  be  set  aside,  if  the  defend*      iati. 
ant  at  the  succeeding  Court  shall  be  allowed  to  ap-    s^££/ 
pear  without  bail,  put  in  good  bail,  being  ruled  so  to    ^  ^ 
do,  or  surrender  himself  in  custody,  and  shall  plead 
to  jssue  immediatel j."    "  If  the  defendant  shall  fail 
to  appear,  or  shall  not  give  special  bail,  being  ruled 
thereto  by  the  Court,  the  bail  for  appearance  may  de- 
fend the  suit,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  judg- 
ment and  recovery  as  the  defendant  might  or  would 
be  subject  to,  if  he  had  appeared  and  given  special 
bait" 

The  Courts  of  Virginia  have  never  construed  this 
act  strictly  as  to  time.  Although  the  absolute  right 
given  to  the  defendant  to  appear  and  set  aside  the 
judgment  rendered  in  the  office,  is  limited  to  "the 
succeeding  Court,"  he  has  always  been  allowed  to 
appear,  and  set  it  aside,  at  any  time  before  it  became 
final  In  all  actions  which  sound  in  damages,  the 
judgment  cannot  become  final,  until  the  damages 
shall  be  ascertained  for  which  it  is  to  be  rendered. 

In  other  respects,  too,  this  law  which  authorises  a 
judgment  against  the  appearance,  or  common  bail, 
without  the  service  of  process  on  him,  has  been  con- 
strued with  great  liberality.  The  cases  which  have 
been  cited,  show  that  the  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia,  have  settled  principles  which 
seem  to  decide  this  case.  It  has  not  only  been  deter- 
mined that  the  defeudartt  may  enter  special  bail,  and 
defend  the  suit  at  any  rime  before  a  final  judgment, 
but  also  that  if  he  appears  and  pleads,  without  giv- 
ing special  bail,  or  appears  and  confesses  judgment 
the  appearance  bail  is  discharged. 
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i8ti.  It  is  also  well  known  to  be  the  settled  practice  of 

Virginia,  if  special  bail  be  given,  to  discbarge  the  ap- 
pearance bail,  although  the  defendant  should  not  ap- 
pear, but  the  judgment  should  become  final,  either  on 
his  default,  or  on  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  inquiry. 

It  is  then  settled,  that  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
fendant; or  the  entry  of  special  bail,  before  final 
judgment,  discharges  the  appearance  bail. 

Let  these  principles  be  applied  to  the  case  before 
the  Court  While  the  writ  of  inquiry  was  depend- 
ing, we  find  this  entry  on  the  record.  "  In  the  case 
of  George  Coleman,  plaintiff,  and  Andrew  Bartle, 
defendant ;  and  Andrew  Bartle,  plaintiff,  and  George 
Coleman,  defendant ;  by  consent  of  parties  this  case 
is  referred  to  Joseph  Deane,"  &c 

Could  this  rule  be  made  without  consent  ?  Or 
could  this  consent  be  given  without  the  appearance 
of  the  party,  by  himself  or  bis  attorney  ?  Both  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  What 
party,  then,  did  appear  and  give  this  consent  ?  Was  it 
Andrew  Bartle,  the  defendant  in  the  cause,  who  is 
named  as  the  party,  or  was  it  Samuel  Bartle,  his  ap- 
pearance bail,  who  is  not  named  ?  In  addition  to  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Bartle,  an  omission 
which  could  not  have  been  made  had  he  actually  ap- 
peared, i  nd  been  a  party  to  the  rule,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  be  had  no  power  to  consent  to  it  The 
law  allows  him  to  defend  the  suit,  but  does  not  allow 
him  to  refer  it  to  arbitrators.  We  do  Hot  hazard 
much  in  saying,  that  no  Court  would  or  ought  to  per- 
mit such  a  rule  as  this' to  be  made,  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  defendant  given  in  person,  or  by  his  at- 
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torney.    Bat  were  it  even  supposed  to  be  in  the      issi. 
power  of  Samuel  Bartle  to  refer  the  rait  of  Cole- 
man against  Andrew  Bartle,  he  could  not  refer  that 
of  Andrew  Bartle  against  Coleman;  and  this  suit 
also  is  embraced  in  the  same  rule. 

It  is  then  apparent,  that  it  is  Andrew  Bartle  who 
consented  to  this  role. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  the  consent  of  Samuel 
Bartle  must  also  be  implied.  We  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  name  would  have 
appeared,  bad  he  been,  a  party  to  the  rule.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  party  to  it. 
Andrew  Bartle  was  himself  competent  to  make  this 
reference,  and  the  appearance  bail  never  comes  into 
Court,  unless  it  be  to  defend  the  suit  in  consequence 
of  the  non-appearance  of  the  defendant.  But,  were 
it  even  true  that  the  consent  of  Samuel  Bartle  could 
be  inferred,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  also  true,  that 
Andrew  Bartle  appeared,  by  the  admission  of  the 
plaintiff ;  and  such  appearance,  according  to  the  de- 
cisions in  Virginia,  discbarges  his  bail. 

In  the  mode  pursued  by  the  clerk,  in  ma- 
king his  entry,  the  usual  form  of  saying  "  this  day 
came  the  parties,"  &c  is  not  pursued.  But  this  is 
immaterial,  because  the  parties  perform  an  act  in 
Court,  which  could  not  be  performed  without  ap- 
pearing; they  consent  to  a  rule  which  implies  ap- 
pearance, and  the  form  of  the  entry  cannot  af- 
fect its  substance.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  is  entered  in  the  usual 
form  before  final  judgment.    On  the  return  of  the 
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mi.  award,  the  following  entry  is  made:  "And  now 
here,  &c.  at  this  day,  &c.  came,  as  well  the  plain- 
tiff aforesaid,  by  his  said  attorney,  as  the  said  defend- 
ant, by  Thomas  Swan,  his  attorney,  and  the  follow- 
ing award  was  returned,"  &c.  The  award  is  then 
recited,  which  shows,  that  the  arbitrators  proceeded 
on  notice  to  Andrew  Bartle  only,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  is  immediately  rendered  for  the  amount 
of  the  award  against "  Andrew  Bartle,  the  defendant, 
and  Samuel  Bartle,  the  security  for  his  appearance.'7 
Yet  the  appearance  of  Andrew  Bartle  is  formally 
entered  on  the  record  previous  to  this  judgment  If, 
instead  of  entering  the  judgment  in  pursuance  of  the 
award,  it  had  been  entered  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  defendant,' this  would  have  been  the 
very  case  cited  from  1  Hen.  £  Munf.  329.  And 
what  distinction  can  be  taken  between  this  case 
and  that  ?  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  error 
says,  that  a  judgment  by  confession  is  a  different 
judgment  from  that  entered  in  the  office,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  substitute  for  it  received  by  consent 
of  the  plaintiff.  And  is  not  this  also  a  different 
judgment  from  that  rendered  in  the  office  ?  And  is 
it  not  entered  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff  ? 

Were  it  necessary  to  pursue  this  argument  further, 
we  should  all  be  of  opinion,  that  judgment  could  not 
be  rendered  against  the  appearance  bail  on  this 
award,  and  without  executing  the  writ  of  inquiry, 
unless  by  his  consent.  But  as  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  has  discharged 
his    bail,   it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
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farther.     The  judgment  against  Samuel   Bartle  i8*i. 

is  erroneous,  and  as  it  is  joint,  it  must  be  reremed  *££* 

against  both.  ▼• 

Judgment  reverb.  *** 


(Csuhckbt.) 

P*evost  v.  Gratz  et  aL 
Gratz  et  aL  r.  Prevost. 

To  establish  the  extsteooe  of  a  trust,  th*  onus  proband*  lies  on  the 
party  who  alleges  it. 

la  general,  length  of  time  is  oo  bar  to  ttmt  clearly  established  to 
bare  oooe  existed;  and  where  fraud  it  imputed  and  proved,  length 
of  time  ought  not  to  exclude  relief. 

Bat  at  length  of  time  necessarily  obscures  all  human  evidence,  and 
de^es  parties  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  natnre  of  the  ori- 
ginal transactions,  it  operates,  bj  way  of  presumption,  in  forour  of 
innocence,  and  againit  imputation  of  fraSfl.- 

The  lapse  of  forty  yean,  and  the  death  of  all  the  original  parties, 
deemed  soaVnent  to  presume  thedJacharge  andcxjingoishmcnt  of  a 
treaty  proved  oooe  to  hare  existed  by  strong  cfacomstanoes ;  by 
analogy  to  the  role  of  law,  whioh  after  a  lapseof  time  presumes  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  sarreoder  of  a  deed,  ai»d  extmgmsbment  of  a 
trust,  where  otrcnmstances  reqmireit 


Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Pennsylvania* 
This  was  a  trill  in  Chancery,  filed  in  the  Court 
below,  by  the  plaintiff  George  W.  Prevost,  as  admi- 
nistrator ie  bonis  nan,  with  the  will  annexed,  of 
Vol.  VI  61 
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George  Croghan,  deceased,  against  the  defendants 
Simon  Gratz,  Joseph  Gratz,  and  Jacob  Grots,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  estate  of  Michael  Grans,  deceased, 
for  a  discovery  and  account  of  all  the  estate  of  G. 
Croghan,  which  had  come  to  their  hands,  or  posses- 
sion, either  personally  or  as  the  representatives  of 
M.  Gratz,  who  was  one  of  the  executors  of  G. 
Croghan,  who  died  in  August,  1782,  haringapjpointert 
M.  Grata,  B.  Grata,  T*  Smallman,  J.  Tunis,  and  W. 
Powell,  executors  of  his  last  will  and  testament 
All  the  executors,  except  W.  Powell,  died  before  the 
commencement  of  the  suit.  B.  Gratz  died  in  1800, 
and  M.  Gratz  in.  1811.  W.  Powell  was  removed 
from  his  office  as  executor  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  death  of  M. 
Grata;  and  he.  plaintiff  was  thereupon  appointed 
administrator  de  bonis  non9  with  the  will  annexed. 
The  bill  charged  M.  Grata  and  B.  Gratz,  (the  re- 
presentatives of  B.  Gratz  not  being  made  parties,) 
with  sundry  breaches  of  trust  in  respect  to  property 
conveyed  to  them  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  and 
with  other  breaches  of  trust  in  relation  to  the  assets 
of  the  testator  after  his  decease;  and  also  charged 
.  the  defendants  with  neglect  of  duty  in  relation  to  the 
property  and  papers  of  G.  Croghan,  which  had  come 
to  their  hands  since  the  decease  of  M.  Gratz. 

The  first  ground  of  complaint,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff,  related  to  a  tract  of  land  lying 
on  Tenederah  river,  in  the  State  of  New- York, 
which  was  conveyed  by  G.  Croghan  to  AL  Gratz, 
as  containing  9,050  acres,  by  deed,  dated  the  2d  of 
March,  1770,  for  the.  consideration  expressed  in  the 
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deed  of  £1,800.  The  deed  was  open  its  face  abso-  isti. 
late,  and  contained  the  covenants  of  general  war- 
ranty, and  for  the  title  of  the  grantor,  which  are 
usual  in  absolute  deeds.  At  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed,  G.  Croghan  was  in ,  the  State  j>f 
New-York,  and  M.  Gratz  was  at  Philadelphia. 
The  land,  thus  conveyed,  was,  in  the  year  1795,  and 
after  the  death  of  G.  Croghan,  sold,  by  M.  Gratz, 
to  one  Lawrence,  in  New- York,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  plaintiff  alleged,  that  this  conveyance 
made  by  G.  Croghan  to  M.  Gratz,  though  in  form 
absolute,  was  in  reality  a  conveyance  upon  a  secret 
trust,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor ;  and 
he  claimed  to  be  allowed  the  value  of  the  lands  at 
the  time  the  present  suit  was  brought,  upon  the 
ground  of  a  fraudulent  or  improper  breach  of  trust 
by  the  grantee,  or  at  all  events  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  profits  made  upon  the  sale  in  1795,  with  interest 
up  10  the  time  of  the  decree.  This  trust  was  denied 
by  the  defendants,  in  their  answer,  so  far  as  respects 
their  own  knowledge  and  belief;  and  if  it  did  ever 
exist,  they  insisted,  that  the  land  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  M.  Gratz,  with  the  consent  of  G. 
Croghan,  for  the  sum  of  £860  15s.  64*  New-York 
currency.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  G. 
Croghan,  and  B.  and  M.  Gratz,  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  a  variety  of  accounts 
were  settled  between  them,  from  the  year  1769,  to 
a  short  period  before  the  death  of  G.  Croghan :  that 
he  was  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrasments,  and 
extensively  engaged  in  land  speculations :  and  some 
portions  of  his  property  were  conveyed  to  one  or 
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leti.       both  the  Messrs.  Grate  upon  express  and  open  trusts. 
w*v-*/    It  also  appeared,  that  in  an  account  which  was  aet- 
*T*     tied  at  Pittsburg,  in  May,  1775,  between  B.  and  M. 
6fSts*     Grate,  and  G.  Croghan,  there  was  the  following 
hem  of  credit: 
"  August,  1774.    By  cash  received 
of  Howard,  for  9,000  acres  of 
land  on  Tenederah,  sold  him  for 
£860  16*  New-York  currency, 
bhere,        -        •    .    -       -       £797  12  6 
Interest  on  £797  12s.  6d.  from  Au-    * 
gust,  1774*  to  May,  1776,  is  eight 
months,  at  6  per  cent.    •        -  31  18  1 

£829  10  7 

Upon  the  back  of  another  account  between  B.  & 
M.  Grate  and  G.  Croghan,  which  was  rendered  to 
the  latter  in  December,  1779,  there  was  a  memoran- 
dum in  the  hand-writing  of  G.  Croghan,  in  which  he 
enumerates  the  debts  then*  due  by  him  to  B.  &  M. 
Grate,  amounting  to  £1,220  Is.  2d.  and  then  adds 
the  following  words:  "paid  of  the  above  £144 
York  currency,  besides  the  deed  for  the  land  on  the 
Tenederah  river  9,000  acres  patented:"  which  me- 
morandum appeared  to  have  been  made  after  the 
conveyance  of  the  land  to  M.  Grate.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  value  of  the  land,  as  fixed  in  the  ac- 
count of  May,  1775,  was  its  foil  value;  which  was 
proved  by  public  sales  of  adjoining  lands  at  the  same 
period  when  Howard  was  asserted  to  have  purcha- 
sed the  land    A  counterpart  of  the  account  of  1776 
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was  also  in  the  possession  of  M.  Gratz,  in  which  the  i8ti. 
word  Howard  was  crossed  oat  with  a  pen,  but  so 
that  it  was  still  perfectly  legible,  and  the  name  of 
Michael  Gratz,  in  his.  own  hand-writing,  written 
over  it  M.  Gratz  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Tenederah  land,  paid  great  attention  to  it,  and  in- 
curred great  expenses  in  making  improvement*  on  it, 
after  the  year  1786.  The  mother  of  the  plaintiff 
was  the  heir  of  G.  Croghan,  and  it  was  proved  that 
his  father  had  unreserved  and  frequent  access  to  the 
papers  of  G.  Croghan,  and  resided  several  years  in 
Philadelphia,  with  the  viiw  of  ihvestigating  the  si- 
tuation of  the  estate,  and  finally  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  The  account  of 
May,  1776,  from  which  *  the  alleged  trust  was  sought 
to  be  proved,  was  delivered  over  to  him  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  M.  Gratz,  among  the  other  papers 
of  G.  Croghan. 

The  second  principal  ground  of  the  plaintiff's 
complaint  respected  a  judgment  obtained  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  one  W.  M'llvaine,  against  G.  Cro- 
ghan, which  was  purchased  by  B.  Gratz,  during  the 
life-time  of  G.  Croghan,  and  was  by  him  assigned  to 
S.  Gratz,  one  of  the  defendants,  who,  under  one  or  more 
executions  issued  on  that  judgment,  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  certain  lands  belonging  to  G.  Croghan.  It 
appeared,  that  on  the  30th  of  March,  1769,  G.  Croghan 
gavejiis  bond  to  W.  M'llvaine,  for  the  sum  of  £400, 
which  debt  by  the  will  of  M'llvaine,  became  on  his 
death  vested  in  his  widow,  who  afterwards  intermar- 
ried with  J.  Clark.  A  judgment  was  obtained  upon 
the  bond  against  G.  Croghan,  in  the  name  of  W. 
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issi.      Humphreys,  executor  of  M'llvaine,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  October  term,   1774,  upon  which  a 
jifa.  issued,  returnable  to  the  April  term  of  the  same 
Court,  in  1775.    On  the  8th  of  March  preceding 
the  return  day  of  the  Jifa.  Bernard  Gratk  purcha- 
sed this  judgment  from  Clark,  and  received  an  as- 
signment of  it,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  bond  for 
£300,  and  interest    About  this  time  G.  Croghan 
was  considerably   embarrassed,  and  several   suits 
were  depending  against  him.    Bernard  Gratz,  hav- 
ing failed  to  pay  his  bond,  was  sued  by  Clark,  and 
in  1794  a  judgment  was  recovered  against  him  for 
£89  6s.  lOd,  the  balance  then  due  upon  the  bond, 
which  sum  was  afterwards  paid  by  M.  Gratz.    The 
judgment  of  Humphreys  against  G.  Croghan  was 
kept  alive  from  time  to  time,  until  1 786,  and  in  that 
year,  on  the  death  of  Humphreys,  J.  Bloomfield  was 
appointed  administrator  de  bonis  turn  with  the  will 
annexed  of  Humphreys,  and  revived  the  judgment, 
and  it  was  kept  in  full  force  until  it  was  finally  le- 
vied on  certain  lands  of  G.  Croghan.     In  the  year 
1800,  B.  Gratz  assigned  this  judgment  to  his  ne- 
phew, S.  Gratz,  one  of  the  defendants,  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  affection,  and  partly  in  consi- 
deration <rf  the  above  sum  of  £89  tis.  lOd.  paid  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  bond  of  B.  Gratz,  by  his 
(Simon's)  father,  M.  Gratz.     S.  Gratz,  having  thus 
become  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  judgment,  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  execution  thereon,  at  different  times, 
between  September,  1801,  and  November,  1804, 
caused  the  same  to  be  levied  on  sundry  tracts  of  land 
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of  G.  Croghan*  in  Westmoreland  and  Huntington 
countps,  of  fire  of  which  be,  being  the  highest  .bid- 
der a*  the  sale,  became  the  purchaser.  The  tracts 
thus  sold,  contained  upward*  of. 2,000  acres,  and 
were  sold  for  little  more  than  1,000  dollars.  The 
title  to  some  part  of  this  land  is  still  in  controversy. 
Shortly  after  the  assignment  of  the  judgment  to  B. 
Grate,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1776,  G.  Croghan,  by 
two  deeds  of  that  date,  conveyed  to  B.  Gratz,  for  a 
Valuable  consideration  therein  expressed,  about 
46,000  acres  of  land*  A  declaration  of  trust  was  ex~ 
pouted  by  B.  Gratz  on  the  2d  of  Jqne,  1776,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  that  these  conreyances  were 
in  trust  to  enable  him  to  sell  the  same,  and  with  the 
proceeds  to  discharge  certain  enumerated  debts  of  G, 
Croghan,  and  among  them  the  debt  due  on  the  M'I1~ 
yaine  bond,  and  to  account  for  the  residue  to  G. 
Croghan. 

The  bill  charged,  that  the  assignment  of  this  judg- 
ment was  procured  by  B.  and  M.  Gratz,  or  both  of 
them,  after  the  death  of  G.  Croghan,  and  that  no- 
thing was  due  upon  the  judgment;  or  if  any  thing  was 
due,  it  was  paid  upon  the  assignmebt  out  of  moneys 
belonging  to  the  estate. of  G.  Croghan-  But  the 
evidence  disproved  tfcese  charges,  £nd  showed,  that 
the  assignment  was  made  to  B.  Uratt  in  the  lifetitae 
of  G.  Croghan,  and  .that  the  judgment  never  #as 
paid  or  satisfied  by  G,  Croghan,  or  out  of  his  estate. 

The  defendants,  in  their  aiiswer,  denied,  to  their 
best  knowledge  andf  belief,  all  the  material  charges 
of  the  bill ;  and  upon  replication,  the  cause  was  heard 
in  the  Court  below  upon  the  bill,  answer,  evidence, 
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i82i.  and  exhibits;  da  decree  was  pronounced  dte* 
missing  the  bill  as  to  all  the  charges,  except  that  re- 
specting the  lands  lying  on  Tenedprah  river ;  and 
as  to  this,  a  decree  was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  for  all  the  profits  made  upon  a  sale  pf  those 
lands  by  M.  Gratz.  From  this  decree,  both  parties 
appealed  to  this  Court 

**—***>  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr,  D.  B.  Ogden,  for  the  plain- 
tiff, argued,  (1.)  That  not  only  ought  M.  Gratz  tp 
be  considered  as  a  trustee  of  the  Tenederah  lands, 
but  a  decree  ought  to  have  been  given  for  the  value 
of  the  lands  at  the  date  of  the  decree,  instead  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  lands  were  sold  by  him. 
They  insisted,  that  the  original  existence  of  the  trust 
was  fully  proved  by  the  evidence,  and.  being  thus 
clearly  established,  the  fcurthea  of  .proof  was  on  the 
defendants  to  show  how,  and  by  what  means,  it  had 
been  discharged*  M.  Gratz  being  a  trustee  to  sell, 
be  could  not  buy.*  This  is  the  universal,  inflexible 
rule  of  a  Court  of  equity :  and  even  if  the  trust  is 
to  pay  a  debt  due  to  tl^e  trustee  himself,  still  be  is  a 
trustee  for  the  surplus,  subject  to  the  same  prohibi- 
tion :  and  in  this  case  never  having  sold  the  land  in 
execution  of  die  trust,  he  must  now  be  regarded  as 
still  holding  it,  and  ought  to  be  accountable  for  its 
value  at  the  present  time,  and  not  at  the  time  of  the 
pretended  sale.  If  he  now  held  the  land,  the  Court 
would  compel  him  to  account  for  its  present  value, 

a  10  Vu.  4tS.    1  Pit.  ten.  9.    t  Bro.  Ck.  Rep.  400.    tJokn$< 
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or  to  ieconvey  it ;  bat  he  (Joes bold  itin  equity,  and      issl 
no  act  of  his  ought  to  prejudice  the  cestui  que  tmsL 
The  lapse  of  time  is  nothing,  unless  h  appear  that     "™ 
be  knew  the  purchase  by  the  trustee,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  presumed  to  have  acquiesced*    But 
here  no  such  knowledge  is  proved,  and,  therefore,  no 
such  acquiescence  can  be  presumed*     (2.)  They 
insisted,  that  S.  Gratz  had  no  right  to  purchase  the 
bods  sold  at  the  sheriff's  sale  under  the  M'llvaine 
judgment ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
ought  to  be  considered  as  holding  them  in  trust  for 
the  plaintiff.    This  being  a  proceeding,  withputaqy 
notice  to,  the  party  interested,  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  notice  given  by  the  scire  facias  was  only  to  B. 
Gratz,  the  executor  of  G.  Croghan:  that  is,  the 
owner  of  the  jodgment  revived  it  by  notice  to  him* 
self.    It  is  a  settled  principle,  that  an  efcecutor  can- 
not purchase  the  property  of  his  .testator  f  and  the 
purchaser  of  an  equity  takes  it  subject  to  all  claims. 
Besides,  this  is  a  judgment  which  the  law  would  pre- 
sume to  be  satisfied  from  length. of  time;  which  is 
attempted  to  be  executed  by  the  judgment  creditor 
who  has  in  his  own  hands  the  funds  with  which  h 
was  to  be  satisfied,  and  thus  attempts  to  convert  a 
legal  right  into  an  instrument  of  injustice,  which 
forms  a  strong  ground  for  equitable  relief/ 

Mr.  Pinlcneyand  Mr.  Sergeant,  contra,  contended, 
(1.)  That  the  present  plaintiff  had  no  right,  alone, 
to  call  the  defendants  to  account  for  the  alleged  trust 
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last,  as  to  the  Tefiederah  lands,  nor  jointly  with  other 
parties  as  the  administrator  deboms  nan,  with  the 
will  annexed,  of  G.  Croghan.  Equitable  estates  de- 
scend as  well  as  legal  estates.  Mis.  Provost,  the 
heir  of  Croghan,.  died,  while  the  supposed  trust  ex- 
isted, leaving  several  children,  besides  the  plaintiff, 
who  ought  abo  to  have  been  made  parties,  if  he  is 
to  be  considered  as  suing  as  a  parcener.  The  sale 
of  the  trust  estate  indeed  extinguishes  the  right  of 
the  heirs  to  the  lapd,  but  it  entitles  them  to  the  mo- 
ney for  which  it  was  sold,  which  now  represents  and 
stands  in  the  plaice  of  the  land.  Nor  has  Croghan's 
will  any  effect  upon  the  matter.  The  will  empow* 
ersa  majority  of  his  executors,  (of  whom  B.  Grate 
during  his  life  was  always  to  be  one,)  to  sell  such  of 
his  lands  as  they  should  think  fit,  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts.  It  does  not  devise  to  the  executors  to  be 
sold,  but  gives  them  a  naked  authority  to  sell  and 
convey.  Even  admitting  that  the  Tenederah  lands 
fell  within  the  authority,  the  executors  could  only 
have  sold  the  equitable  estate  of  Croghan,  which  on 
Jus  death  descended  to  his  heir.  But  this  supposes 
that  very  equitable  estate,  for  the  existence  of  which 
we  contend.  But  the  executors  did  not  sellthat  equita- 
ble estate.  M.  Gratz,  though  one  of  those  executors, 
did  not  sell  under  the  will.  He  sold,  not  the  equita- 
ble interest  merely,  but  the  whole  estate,  and  threw 
the  equitable  claimants  under  Croghan,  upon  the 
surplus  of  the  proceeds  which  he  could  not  appro- 
priate. To  sell  under  the  will,  he  must  have  bad 
the  sanction  of  the  other  executors,  which  he  had 
not ;  and  the  plaintiff)  as  administrator  de  bonis  mm, 
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could  not  have  authorized  it,  because  he  did  aot  be-       1821. 
come  administrator  until  M.  Gratz  had  rendered  a 
sale  by  his  orders  or  consent  impossible.    The  will, 
therefore,    did    not    reach    the  case,  and  cannot 
now,  in  any  degree,  control  it    Nor  does  the  inte- 
rest which  creditors  may  have  in  the  proceeds, 
make  it  personal  estate  in  Croghan,  or  subject  it  to 
the  control    of    his    administrator  de  bonis  turn. 
(2.)  The  counsel  argued  that  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  existence  of  any  such  trust,  as 
that  alleged  respecting  the  Tenederah  lands,  but 
that  M.   Gratz  became  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
lands,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Croghan. 
Fraud  is  never  to  be  presumed,  especially  after  such 
a  lapse  of  time ;  and  even  if  the  trust  ever  existed, 
equity  will  rather  presume  it  to  be  satisfied,  than 
indulge  a  presumption  of  fraud,  where  the  parties 
are  dead,  and  the  evidence  respecting  the  transaction 
is  lost'    Even  if  there  was  here  a  trust  to  sell,  it 
was  a  trust  to  sell  for  a  fixed  price,  created  by  a 
person  of  full  age,  and  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  benefit  only  of  the  trustee  and  him- 
self   The  reason  of  the  rule,  that  a  trustee  cannot 
purchase,  is,  that  the  trustee  might  be  tempted  from 
his  duty,  and  buy  at  an  inadequate  price.     Where 
the  power  is  general,  or,  where  other  persons  are  in- 
terested in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  salutary  rule,  though  sometimes  ope- 
rating severely.    But  where  the  trustee  is  a  creditor, 

a  12  Ve$.  261.  574.  2  V*.  681.  3  P.  Wm*t  286.  2  ML  67. 
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tm.  where  tin  price  is  find,  and  no  ontfelse  is  interested, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  good  reason  why 
the  trustee  might  not  be  the  purchaser.  (8.)  A3  to 
the  M'llvaine  judgment,  they  principally  relied  upon 
the  same  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  below,  quoted  infra  in  a  note  to  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Court  in  the  present  case. 

mm  isffc.  .  Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and  after  stating  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
below,  proceeded  as  follows : 

The  first  point  upon  which  the  cause  was  argued, 
respects  the  tract  of  land  on  the  Tenederah  River. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  this  tract  of  land, 
containing  9,060  acres,  was  conveyed  by  Col.  Cro- 
ghan  to  Michael  Grata*  by  a  deed  bearing  date  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1770,  for  the  consideration  expressed 
in  the  deed  of  £1,800.  The  deed  isupoo  its  face  abso- 
lute, and  contains  the  covenants  of  general  warranty, 
and  for  the  title  of  the  grantor,  which  are  usual  in  ab- 
solute deeds ;  but  are  unnecessary  in  deeds  of  trust 
At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  Col.  Cio- 
ghan  was  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  Michael 
Gratz  was  at  Philadelphia.    The  land  was,  after  the 
death  of  Col.  Croghad,  and  t*  the  year  1795,  sold 
by  Michael  Gratz,  to  a  Mr*  Lawrence,  in  New- 
York,  for  a  large  sum  of  money.    The  plaintiff  con- 
tends that  this  conveyance  made  by  Col.  Croghan 
to  Michael  Gratz,  though  in  form  absolute,  was  in 
reality  a  conveyance  upon  a  secret  trust,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of. the  grantor;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  he  contends  farther,  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
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allowed  the  foil  value  of  the  lands  at  the  time  that  mi. 
the  present  sou  was  brought,  upon  the  ground  of  a 
fraudulent  or  improper  breach  of  true  by  the  grahtee, 
or  at  all  events,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  profits 
made  upon  the  sale  in  1796,  with  interest  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Decree. 

The  attention  of  the  Court  will,  therefore,  be  di-  W  of 
retted,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the  £*  jf 
question,  whether  this  was  a  conveyance  intrust, 
and  if  so,  of  what  nature  that  trust  was ; '  And,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  that  trust  was  ever  lawfully  dis- 
charged or  extinguished  If  there  be  still  a  subsist- 
ing trust,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  some  relief.  - 

It  appears  from  die  evidence  that  CoL  Croghan, 
and  Bernard  and  Michael  Grate,  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  a  variety  of  ac- 
counts was  settled  between  them,  from  the  year 
1769,  to  a  short  period  before  the  death  of  CoL 
Croghan.  During  all  this  period,  Col.  Croghan  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
them ;  and  particularly  by  his  will,  made  in  June 
1782,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  be  named 
them  among  his  executors,  and  gave  to  Michael 
Grata,  in  consideration  qf  services  rendered  to  him, 
five  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  his.  daughter  Ra- 
chel Gratz,  one  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Charter 
Creek,  with  an  election  to  take  the  same  number  of 
acres  in  lieu  thereof,  in  any  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  testator.  The  situation  of  the  parties,  therefore, 
was  one  in  which  secret  trusts  might,  probably,  ex- 
ist, from  die  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which 
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iaei.  Col.  Croghan  appears  to  hare  been  involved,  as  well 
as  from  his  extensive  land  speculations.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  some  portions  of  his  property  were  con- 
veyed to  one  or  both  of  the  Messrs.  Gratz,  upon  ex- 
pijew  and  open  trusts. 

Still,  however,  the  burthen  of  proof  to  establish 
the  trust  in  controversy,  lies  on  the  plaintiff.    The 
circumstances  on  which  he  relies  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, exceedingly  strong  in  his  favour ;  and  suffi- 
cient to  repel  any  presumption  against  the  trust 
drawn  from  the  absolute  terms  of  the  deed.    In  an 
account  which  was  settled  at  Pittsburg,  in  May, 
1775,  between  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz,  and  Col. 
Croghan,  is  the  following  item  of  credit : 
"  August,  1774.    By  cash  received 
of  Howard,  for  9,000  acres  of 
land  at  Tenederah,  sold  him  for 
£860  16s.  New-York  currency, 
is  here,         ....        £797  12  6 
Interest  on  £797  12s.  6d.  from  Au- 
gust, 1774,  to  May,  1775,  is  eight 
months,  at  6  per  cent.    -        -  31  18  1 
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There  is  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  land 
here  stated  to  be  sold  to  Howard,  with  the  tract 
conveyfed  to  Michael  Gratz  by  the  deed,  in  1770.  If 
the  conveyance  to  Michael  Gratz  bad  been  originally 
made  for  a  valuable  consideration  then  paid,  it  seems 
utterly  impossible  to  account  for  the  allowance  of  this 
credit  upon  any  sale  at  a  subsequent  period*  It  seems 
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tqus,  therefore,  that  the  only  rational  explanation  of  iasi. 
fhis  transaction  is,  that,  the  conveyance  to  Michael 
Gratz,  though  absolute  in  form,  was,  in  reality,  a 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Col.  Croghan*  What  the 
exact  nature  of  this  tnist  was,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very 
easy  now  to  ascertain  with  perfect  certainty.  It 
might  have  been  a  trustjto  sell  the  lands  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Col.  Croghan,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  in 
part  payment  of  the  debts  doe  from  him  to  Bernard 
pod  Michael  Gratz ;  or,  it  might  have  been  a  sale  of 
the  lands  directly  to  Michael  Grate,  in  part  payment 
of  the  same  debt,  at  a  price  thereafter  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  fixed  by  the  parties;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  there  would  arise  a  resulting  trust,  in  favour  of 
Col.  Croghan,  by  operation  of  law. 

Time,  which  buries  in  obscurity  all  human  trans- 
actions, has  achieved  its  accustomed  effects  upon 
this.  The  antiquity  of  the  transaction— the  death 
of  all  the  original  parties,  and  the  unavoidable  diffi- 
culties as  to  evidence,  attending  all  cases  where 
there  are  secret  trusts  and  implicit  confidences  be- 
tween the  parties,  render  it,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
assert,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  which  of  the  two 
conclusions  above  suggested,  presents  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  Taking  the  time  of  the  credit  only,  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trust  was, 
unequivocally,  a  trust  to  pell  the  land.  But  there 
are  some  other  circumstances  which  afford  consider- 
able support  to  the  other  conclusion.  Upon  the  back 
of  an  account  between  B.  &  M.  Gratz,  and  Col. 
Croghan,  which  appears  to  have  been  rendered  to 
the  latter,  in  December,  1769,  there  is  a  memoran- 
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i8tt.      dam  in  the  band- writing  of  Col.  Croghan,  in  which 
he  enumerated  the  debts  then  doe  by  him  to  B.  & 


*■        M*  Grata,  amounting  to  £  1 ,220  I  s  2d.  and  then  adds 
the  following  words :  «  paid  of  the  above  £144  York 
currency,  besides  the  deed  for  the  land,  on  the  Te~ 
nederah  River,  9,000  acres  patented."  This  merao- 
raadum  must  have  been  made  after  the  conveyance 
of  the  land  to  M.  Grata,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
parties  intended  it  to  be  a  part  payment  of  the  debt 
due  to  B.  &  M.  Grata,  and  not  a  trust  for  any  other 
purpose.    The  circumstance    too,  that   the  word 
"  paid"  is,  Used,  strpngly  points  to  a  real  sale  to  M» 
Grate*  rather  than  a  conveyance  for  sale  to  any  third 
person*    Atad  if  the  sale  .was  to  be  to  M.  Grata,  at 
a  price  thereafter,  to  be  fixed  between  the  parties*  the 
transaction  could  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  credit,  in  the  account  of  1775.  •   It  will  be  ret* 
collected  that  M.  Grata  resided  at  Philadelphia*  and 
the  conveyance  was  executed  by  Col.  Croghan  at 
Albany.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  consideration 
stated  in  the  deed  ctf  £1,800,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, was  ever  agreed  upon  between  the  parties ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  no  sum  is  expressed  in  the 
memorandum  of  Col.  (Croghan,  shows,  that  at  the 
period  when  it  was  made,  po  fixed  price  for  the  land 
bad  been  ascertained  bet  ween  the  parties.    If,  then, 
ittemaided  to  be  fixed  by  the  parties,  whenever  that 
value  was  agreed  upon,  mid  settled  in  account,  the 
resulting  trust  in  Cot,  Croghan  would  be  completely 
extinguished.    It  is  quite  possible,  and  certainly  con* 
sistent  with  tile  circumstances  in  proof,  that,  B'.  & 
M.  Grata  might  pot  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
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leal  value  of  die  land,  or  might  be  unwilling  to  take  isti. 
it  at  any-  other  value  than  what,  upon  a  sale,  they  *££* 
night  find  could  be  realized.  From  the  situation,  of  ▼• 
Col.  Croghan,  his  knowledge  of  the  lands,  and 
hit  extensive  engagements  in  land  speculations,  igno- 
rance of  its  value  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  him. 
If,  therefore,  11  Gratz  afterwards  sold  it  to  Howard, 
and  CoL  Croghan  was  satisfied,  with  the  price,  thtre 
is  nothing  unnatur&l  in  staling  the  credit  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  stands  in  the  account  in  1775.  It 
would  agree  with  soch  facts,  and  would  by  no  means 
repel  the  presumption,  that  the  land  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  sold  to  M.  Gratz.  It  would  evi- 
dence no  more  than  that  the  parties  were  willing 
that  the  sale  SO  made,  should  be  considered  the  stand- 
ard of  the  value ;  and  that  M.  Gratz  'should,  upon 
his  original  purchase,  be  charged  with  the  sante 
price  for  which  he  sold.  Upon  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  resulting  trust  would  be  extinguished  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  and  no  whnt  of  good  faith  couM 
be  fairly  imputed  to  either. 

But  it  is  said  thattberb  is  no  proof  thaj  any  such 
purchase  was  ever  made  by  Howard  ;  and  the  trust 
being  once  established,  the  burthen'  of  proof  is  shifted 
upon  the  other  party,  to  show  its  extinguishment ; 
and  if  this  fee  not  shdWn,  the  trust  travels  along  with 
the  property  and  its  proceeds  down  to  the  present 
time* 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  length  of  time  is  no  bar  to   in  wt»t  cmm 

a  trust  clearly  established  ;  and  in  a  case  where  fraud  ^  ffi*  *" 

is  imputed  and  proved,  length  of  time  ought  not, 
Vol.  VJ>  S3 
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18*1.       upon  principles  of  eternal  justice,  to  be  tfmittedl  tp 
repel  relief.    On  the  contrary,  it  woukUseeni  that 


**-      the  length  of  time,  during  whkh  the;  fraud,  hay  been 
successfully  concealed  and  .practised,  is  rather  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  offence,  and  ealb  more  loudly  upqp 
a  Court  of  equity  to  grant  ample  and  decisive  relief. 
Bnt  length  of  time  necessarily  obscures  all  human 
evidence ;  and  as  it  thus  removes  from  the  parties  ajl 
the  immediate  means  to  verify  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal transactions,  it  operates  by  way  of  presumption, 
in  favour  of  innocence,  and  against  imputation  of 
fraud*    J*  would  be  unreasonable,  after  a  great 
length,  of  time,  to  require  exact  proof  of  all  the  mi- 
nute circumstances  of  any  transaction,  or  to  expect  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  every  difficulty r  real  or 
apparent,  with  which  it  may  be  incumbered*    The 
most  that  can  (airly,  be  expected  in  such  cases,  if  the 
parties  are  living,  from  the  frailty  of  memory,  and 
human  infirmity,  is,  that  the  material  facts  can  be 
given  with  certainty  to  a  common  intent ;  and,  if  the 
parties  are  dead,  and  the  cases  rest  in.  confidence,  and 
in  parol  agreements,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  is  to 
arrive  at  probable  conjectures,  and  to  substitute  ge- 
neral presumptions  of  law,  for  exact  knowledge. 
Fraud,  or  breach  of  .trust,  ought  not  lightly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  living ;  for,  the  legal  presumption  is 
the  other  way ;  and  as  to  the  dead,  who  are  not 
here  tp  answer  for  themselves,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  and  cruelty  to  disturb  their  ashes, 
and  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  unless  the  evi- 
dence of  fraud  be  clear,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Now,  disguise  the  present  case  as  much  as  we  may, 
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and  soften  the  harshness  of  the  imputation  as  much  isti. 
as  we  please,  it  cannot  escape  our  attention,  that  if 
the  plaintiffs  case  be  made  out,  there  was  a  medita- 
ted breach  of  trust,  and  a  deliberate  fraud  practised 
by  M.  Gratz,  or  Bernard  Gratz,  with  the  assent  of 
JVL  Gratz,  upon  Col.  Croghan.  If  the  sale  to  How- 
ard was  merely  fictitious,  it  was  an  imposition  upon 
Col.  Croghan,  designed  to  injure  his  interest,  and 
violate  his  confidence.  If  the  fraud  were  clearly 
made  out,  there  would  certainly  be  an  end  to  all  in- 
quiry as  to  the  motives  which  could  lead  to  so  dis- 
honourable a  deed  between  such  intimate  friends. 
But  the  fraud  is  not  clearly  made  out ;  it  is  inferred 
from  circumstances  in  themselves  equivocal,  and 
from  the  absence  of  proofs,  which  it  is  supposed 
must  exist,  if  the  sale  were  real,  and  could  now  be 
produced. 

In  the  view  which  the  Court  is  disposed  to  take 
of  this  case,  it  must  consider  that  Howard  was  a 
real,  and  not  a  fictitious  person.  It  is  then  asked, 
why  are  not  the  facts  proved  who  Howard  was, 
where  he  lived,  and  the  execution  of  the  deed  to 
him.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  proof  is  called 
for,  about  forty  years  after  the  original  transaction ; 
when  all  the  parties,  and  all  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  are  dead.  It  is  called  for, 
too,  from  persons,  some  of  whom  were  unborn,  and 
some  very  young  at  the  period  to  which  they  refer. 
They  cannot  be  supposed  to  know,  and  they  abso- 
lutely deny,  all  knowledge  of  the  facts.  What  rea- 
son is  there  to  suppose  that  Col.  Croghan  did  not 
know  who  Howard  was?  He  had  a  deep  interest  in 
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i8ti.  the  value  of  the  property,  *nd*oofcl  not  be.  psesumti 
to  be  indifferent  to  inch  inquiries,  as  every  consider* 
ate  man  would  be  likely  to  make,  in  such  6  case. 
And  after  this  lapse  of  time,  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
that  he  did  know  the  purchaser,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  purchase.  Both  is  said  that  no  deed  is 
produced.  Now,  it  does  not  neeessarity  follow,  that 
if  a  ssde  was  made  to  Howard,  that  the  contract  was 
consummated  by  an  actual  conveyance  of  theflaad; 
If  M.  Gratz  was  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  Mad,  he 
might  sell  it  to  Howard  by  an  executory  contract; 
and  take  a  bond  or  other  security  for  the  purchase 
money,  and  from  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  con- 
tract, 91  <rra  z  might  afterwards  have  refused  to 
give  a  deed  tc  Howards  And  in  this  case,  if  in  the 
intermediate  time  the  settlement  was  made  with 
Col.  Croghan,  the  credit  most  have  been  allowed  in 
that  account  as  it  stands,  and  having  been  coca  al- 
lowed, M.  Grata  could  not,  on  a  recision  of  the  sale, 
have  been  entitled  to  countermand  that  credit.  He 
would  have  been  bound  to  take  the  land  at  the  sum 
which  he  had .  elected  to  allow  for  it,  and  for 
which  be  had  sold  it.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing 
a  deed  actually  to  have  passed  to  Hcftvard,  the  latter 
may  have  become  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain,  or 
have  failed  to  pay  the  consideration  money,  and  have 
yielded  it  back  to  Gratz,  and  dissolved  the  purchase. 
But  this  circumstance  could  not  have  varied  the  situ- 
ation of  Gratz  in  respect  to  the  settlement  with  CoK 
Croghan.  All  that  was  important,  or  useful,  or  ne- 
cessary* as  between  them^  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  trust  was  merely  a  resulting  trust,  until  the  price 
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was  fixed,  was,  that  the  price  should  have  been  satis-  isti. 
fectorily  ascertained  and  agreed  to  between  them.  In 
this  view  of  the  transaction,  there  could  be  no 
ground  to  impute  fraud  to  M.  Gratz ;  nor  could  his 
conduct  involve  a  violation  of  trust.  In  the  absence 
erf  all  contrary  evidence,  is  it  not  just,  is  knot  reason- 
able*  to  presume  such  to  have  been  the  reality  of  the 
case?  That  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  safely  affirmed. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  M. 
Gratz  had  any  adequate  motive  for  practising  a  de- 
ception in  this  case.  Men  do  not  usually  act  under 
circumstances  such  as  are  imputed  to  AL  Gratz,  un- 
less from  some  strong  inducement  of  interest  It 
cannot  be  presumed  that. any  man  of  fair  character, 
such  as  M.  Gratz  is  proved  to  have  been,  could  per- 
petrate a  fraud  or  deception  without  some  motive 
thai  should  overbalance  all  the  ordinary  influence  of 
prudence  and  honour.  If  there  be  any  thing  beyond 
all  doubt  established  in  this  case,  it  is,  that  the  value 
of  the  land,  as  fixed  in  the  account  of  1775,  was  its 
full  value.  It  is  proved  by  public  sales  of  adjoining 
tracts,  at  the  very  period  when  Howard  is  asserted  to 
have  purchased  the  land ;  and  so  far  from  there  be- 
ing any  chance  of  an  immediate  rise  in  value,  the 
state  of  the  country,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  forbade  the  indulgence  of  every  such 
hope,  and  must  have  dissolved  every  dream  of  spe- 
culation. As  far,  then,  as  we  can  investigate  mo- 
tives, by  referring  to  the  general  principles  of  human 
action,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  motivtf 
for  disguise  or  concealment  on  the  part  of  Michael 
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1821.  Gratz  towards  Col.  Crogban.  The  reasonable  con- 
clusion} therefore9  would  certainly  be,  that  no  such 
disguise  or  concealment  was  practised. 

There  is  one  circumstance  also  which  has  been 
thought  to  have  thrown  some  cloud  over  this  part  of 
the  case,  that  upon  the  opinion  already  indicated,  would 
admit  of  a  favourable  exposition.  It  is  this :  In  the 
possession  of  M.  Gratz,  a  counterpart  of  the  account 
of  1 775  is  found,  in  which  the  word  Howard  is  cross- 
ed out  with  a  pen,  but  so  that  it  is  perfectly  legible, 
and  the  name  of  Michael  Gratz,  is,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, written  over  it  The  writing  seems  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  and  supposing  that  there  was  a  real 
sale  to  Howard,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  M.  Gratz  should,  after '  the 
event,  have  communicated  the  fact  to  Col.  Croghan, 
and  with  his  consent,  altered  the  account,  so  as  to 
conform  to  it.  Or,  the  interlineation  might  have 
been  made  in  the  account,  after  the  failure  of  the 
contract  with  Howard,  in  order  to  show  against 
which  of  the  firm  of  B.  &  M.  Gratz  this  sum  ought 
to  be  charged,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  partnership 
concerns.  It  adds  some  force  to  these  considerations, 
that  Cot.  Croghan  continued,  during  the  residue  of 
his  life,  to  entertain  the  same  friendship  and  confi- 
dence in  M.  Gratz ;  and  this,  at  least,  demonstrated 
his  belief  that  the  Tenederah  lands  had  not  been  un- 
justly sacrificed  by  him. 

If  we  look  to  the  subsequent  conduct  of  M.  Gratz, 
in  relation  to  the  Tenederah  lands,  his  great  ex- 
penses in  making  improvements  on  it,  after  the  year 
1786,  and  his  diligent  attention  to  it,  it  leads  to  the 
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conclusion  that  he  always  considered  himself  as  the  issi. 
seed  bona  fide  owner.  His  possession  of  it  most  have 
been  known  to  the  parentstof  the  plaintiff,  whose 
mother  was  the  heir  of  Col.  Croghan ;  and  it  is  pro- 
ted,  that  his  father  bad  the  most  unreserved  and  fre- 
quent access  to  .the  papers  of  CoL  Croghan;  and 
that  be  actually  resided  several  years  in  Philadel- 
fhfSL9  with  the  express  view  of  examining  the  estate, 
juid  finally  abandoned  all  hopes  of  deriving  any  be- 
nefit from  the  fragments  that  were  left  of  it.  The 
very  account  now  produced  by  the  plaintiff,  by 
which  this  trust  is  brought  to  light,  was  delivered 
over  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  M.  Gratz, 
anjong  the  other  papers  of  Col.  Croghan ;  and  yet, 
iCtbere  bad  been  any  thing  false  or  foul  in  the  trans- 
action* it  seems  almost  incredible  that  M.  Grata,  into 
whose  possession  it  came  as  early  as  1782,  should 
have;  suffered  it  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  own 
indiscretion,  and  an  evidence  of  his  want  of  good 
faith. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trust  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  trust  to  sell,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  to  B.  &  M.  Gratz,  most  of  the 
considerations  already  stated  will  apply  with  equal 
force.  If  the  sale  was  real,  and  Howard  did  not 
comply  with  the  terms  of  pale,  Col.  Croghan  having 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  might  have  been  well  satisfied 
to  let  M.  Gratz  bold  the  land,  at  the  price/thus  fixed 
by  the  sale.  To  him,  it  must  have  been  wholly  im- 
material who  was  the  purchaser,  if  the  full  value 
was  obtained ;  and  that  it  was  obtained,  in  CoL  Cro- 
ghan's  own  judgment,  seems  undeniable.    The  only 
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itsi.  question  is,  whether  such  knowlege  can  be  inferred ; 
and  after  such  a  length  of  time,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  to  be  inferred.  Col.  Croghan  bad  it  in  his 
power  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  if  he  did, 
and  was  satisfied,  bis  acquiescence  was  conclusive; 
if  he  did  not,  he  considered  that  the  sale,  as  be* 
tween  himself  and  Gratz,  was  consummated  when 
the  price  was  fixed,  and  was  willing  that  the  trust 
should  be  deemed  extinguished  forever.  If,  after 
SrS^tTn^  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  the  death  of  all  the  ori- 
jJqS&Me  p"-  ginal  parties,  we  were  to  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
«S^5hmwit  sion,  it  would  be  pressing  doubtful  circumstances 
imitofi<kbt,  with  uncommon  rigour  slgainst  unblemished  charac- 
ters ;  where  the  confidence  reposed  was  so  intimate, 
that  the  whole  evidence  could  not  be  presumed  to  be 
before  us.  We  should  indulge  in  opinions  which 
might  be  erroneous,  and  might,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
deem  the  plaintiff  from  a  conjectural  fraud,  inflict 
upon  others  the  most  gross  injustice.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  true  and  safe  course  is  to  abide 
by  the  rule  of  law,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  rime,  will 
presume  payment  of  a  debt,  surrender  of  a  deed, 
and  extinguishment  of  a  trust,  where  circumstances 
may  reasonably  justify  it.  The  doctrine  in  Hillary 
v.  Waller,  (12  Fez.  261.  266.)  on  this  subject,  meets 
our  entire  approbation.  It  is  there  said,  that  general 
presumptions  are  raised  by  the  law,  upon  subjects 
of  which  there  is  no  record  or  written  instrument, 
not  because  there  are  the  means  of  belief  or  disbe- 
lief, but  because  mankind,  judging  of  matters  of 
antiquity  from  the  infirmity  and  necessity  of  their 
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situation  most,  for  the  preservation  of  their  property  issi. 
and  rights,  have  recourse  to  some  general  principle, 
to  take  the  place  of  individual  and  specific  belief, 
which  can  hold  only  as  to  matters  within  our  own 
time,  upon  which  a  cone  *r  ->n  can  be  formed  from 
particular  and  individual  knowledge.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  trust  in  the  Tenederah  lands,  such  as  it 
was,  must  be  now  presumed  to  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  parties,  in  the  life-time  of  Col.  Cro- 
ghan. There  is  no  ground,  then,  for  relieving  the 
plaintiff,  as  to  this  part  df  his  claim. 

The  remaining  point  in  this  case  respects  the  M'H-  ^JJFgjg 
vainebond  and  judgment  On  the  30th  of  March, 
1769,  CoL  Croghan  gave  his  bond  to  Wm.  M'H- 
vaine,  for  the  sum  of  £400,  which  debt,  by  the  will 
of  M'llvaine,  became,  on  bis  death,  vested  in  his 
widow,  who  afterwards  intermarried  with  John 
Clark.  A  judgment  was  obtained  upon  this  bond 
against  Col.  Croghan,  in  the  name  of  Wm.  Hum- 
phreys, executor  of  M'llvaine,  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  in  Westmoreland  County,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  the  October  term,  1774,  upon  which  a  /?.  fa. 
issued,  returnable  to  the  April  term  of  the  same 
Court,  in  1775.  On  the  8th  of  March  preceding 
the  return  day  of  the ^i. /a.  Bernard  Gratz  purchased 
this  judgment  from  Clark,  and  received  an  assign- 
ment of  it,  for  which  he  gave  his  own  bond  for  .€900 
and  interest.  About  this  period,  Col.  Croghan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considerably  embarrassed  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  several  suits  were  depending 
against  him.  Bernard  Gratz  having  failed  to  pay 
his  bond,  was  sued  by  Clark,  and  in  1734,  a  judg- 
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isn.       ment  was  recovered  against  him  for  £89  6b.  lOcLtbc 
balance  then  doe  upon  the  bond,  which  sum  was  af- 
terwards paid  by  M.  Gratz.    The  judgment  of  Hum- 
phreys against  Cot  Croghao,  was  kept  alive  from 
time  to  time,  until  1786,  and  in  that  year,  on  the 
death  of  Humphreys.  Jjseph  Biootofield  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  de  bonis  Hon,  with  the  will  an- 
nexed, of  Humphreys,  and  revived  the  judgment; 
and  it  was  kept  in  full  force  until  it  was  finally  le- 
vied on  certain  lands  of  Col.  Crogban,  as  hereafter 
stated.    Some  time  in  the  year  1800,  Bernard  Gratz 
assigned  this  judgment  to  his  nephew  Simon  .Gratz, 
one  of  the  defendants,  partly  in  consideration  of  na- 
tural affection,  and  partly  in  consideration  of  the 
above  sum  of  £89  6s.  10d.  paid  towards  the  dis- 
cbarge of  the  bond  of  Bernard  Gratz,  by  his  (Si- 
mon s)  father.  Michael  Gratz.    Simon  Grafs  having 
thus  become  the  beneficial  o*?ner  of  the  judgment, 
proceeded  to  issue  executions  on  the  same,  and  at 
different  times  between  September,  1801,  and  No- 
vember, 1804,  caused  the  same  executions  to  be  le- 
vied on  sundry  tracts  of  land  of  Col.   Croghao,  in 
Westmoreland  and  Huntington  counties,  of  five  of 
which  he,  being  the  highest  bidder  at  the  sale,  be- 
came the  purchaser.    The  tracts  so  sold,  contained 
upwards  of  2,000  acres,  and  were  sold  for  little  more 
than  1,000  dollars.    The  title  to  some  part  of  the 
land  so  sold,  appears  to  be  yet  in  controversy. 

Shortly  after  the  assignment  of  the  Al'Ilvaine 
judgment  to  Bernard  Gratz,  on  the  16th  of  May* 
J 775,  Col.  Crogban,  (probably  having  knowledge 
of  the  assignment,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear,) 
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by  two  deeds  of  that  date,  conveyed  to  B.  Gratz,  isti. 
for  a^ valuable  consideration  expressed  therein,  about 
45,000  acres  of  land.  A  declaration  of  trust  was 
executed  by  Bernard  Gratz,  on  the  2d  of  Jane,  1775, 
by  which  he  acknowledged,  that  tbese  conveyances 
were  in  trust  to  enable  Bernard  Gratz  to  jell  the 
same,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  discharge  certain 
enumerated  debts  of  Col.  Crogban,  and  among  them, 
the  debt  due  on  the  M(llvaine  bond,  and  to  account 
for  the  residue  with  Col.  Croghan. 

The  subject  of  the  M'llvaine  judgment  was  very 
minutely  considered  in  the  Court  below,  by  the 
learned  judge  who  decided  the  cause,  and  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied  for  a  de- 
cree were  so  fully  answered  there,  that  a  complete 
review  of  them  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  in  this 
Court.0    It  is  observable,  that  the  bill  charges  that 

a  The  following  is  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Washihotos  in  the  Court  below,  here  alluded  to  : 

"  Upon  these  facts*  it  is  contended  bj  the  complainant's 
counsel,  that  B.  Gratz  ought  to  be  considered  bj  this  Court,  as 
having  purchased  the  above  judgment  with  the  trust  funds,  and, 
consequently,  for  the  benefit  of  6.  Croghan  ;  and  that  even  if 
it  was  purchased  with  his  own  money,  still,  being  a  trustee  for 
Croghan,  the  purchase  should  be  considered  as  having  been 
made  for  his  benefit,  entitling  B.  Gratz  to  claim  no  more  than 
the  sum  which  he  actually  paid,  and  to  retain  the  same  out  of 
G.  Croghan's  estate,  the  whole  of  which  is  charged,  with  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  That  Simon  Gratz,  being  an  assignee  of 
this  judgment,  with  notice  of  the  trust,  and  without  a  valuable 
consideration  paid  for  the  same,  can  stand  in  no  better  situation 
than  the  assignor  did,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  treated  as  a 
trustee  for  the  ^estate  of  G.  Croghan,  of  the  lands  which  he 
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lati.      the  aaigmnent  of  this  judgment  was  secretlj  pro* 

*i££Y    cured  by  Bernard  or  Michael  Grata,  or  both  of  them, 

*.         after  the  death  of  Col.  Croghan,  and  that  nothing 

Onto. 

purchased  under  the  executions  issued  on  that  jodgment.  and 
be  entitled  to  claim  merely  the  ran  actual!/  paid  by  B.  Orets, 
with  interest. 

It  if  to  be  observed,  in  the  fint  place,  that  there  U  pot  the 
slightest  evidence  on  which  to  ground  a  presumption,  that  die 
judgment  was  purchased  with  trust  finds.  B.  Orals  ga?e  hie 
own  bond  for  the  300  pounds,  at  which  time  he  and  M.  Grata 
were  considerably  the  creditors  of  G.  Croghan :  and  it  farther 
appears  by  the  eihibits  in  the  cause,  that  the  accounts  between 
these  parties,  were  regularly  setUed  from  time  to  time,  leafing 
at  each  settlement  a  balance  against  O.  Croghan. 

Neither  did  any  fundf  arise  from  the  trust  property,  no  part 
Of  the  same  ha?ing  at  any  time  been  sold  by  the  trustee. 

As  to  the  argument  predicated  upon  the  admission,  thai  the 
purchase  was  made  upon  the  credit  and  with  the  funds  of  B. 
Orals,  I  hold  it  to  be  altogether  untenable.  B.  Orals  became 
the  purchaser  some  moothe  beftre  the  date  of  tte  conveyances 
to  him,  of  the  46,000  acres  of  kind,  and  I  am  yet  to  learn  upon 
what  principle  of  equity  it  is*  that  a  creditor,  who  after  he  is 
so,  becomes  a  trustee  for  bis  debtor,  does  by  that  act  impair 
or  affect  rights  which  he  had  antecedently  acquired  gainst 
him.  I  admit  the  •oondneaa  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
complainant's  counsel,  that  if  a  trustee,  executor,  or  agent,  buy 
in  debts  due  by  his  casta*  qm  tretf,  testator,  or  principal,  for 
leas  than  their  nominal  amount,  the  benefit  gained  thereby  be* 
longs  not  to  him,  but  to  the  person  for  whom  he  acted.  A 
Court  of  equity  will  not  permit  a  person,  acting  as  a  trustee, 
to  create  in  himself  an  interest  opposite  to  that  of  his  ctsfmftit 
trw*  or  principal*  But  this  doctrine  is  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  a  6ir  hmm  JUt  creditor*  who  became  so,  prior  to  the  as- 
sumption  of  has  fiduciary  character.  In  such  a  case  he  is  en- 
titled to  claim  the  tuU  aamat  of  what  was  due  from  his  cerfa* 
fee  Crust,  Jtc.  and  the  latter  hes  no  right  to  inquire  bow  i 
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was  doe  upon  the  judgment ;  or  if  any  thing  was      i*ti. 
doe,  it  was  paid  upon  the  assignment  out  of  moneys 


belonging  to  the  estate  of  CoL  Croghan.    The  bill        v. 

the  former  paid  for  it ;  so,  too,  tho  trustee,  &e*  may  frame 
•11  legal  remedies  for  enforcing  payment  of  the  debt,  which 
would  hare  been  open  to  him  if  he  hod  not  become  a  trustee. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  declaration  of  trust  of  the  Sd  of 
July,  1775,  contains  a  promise  to  discharge  this  very  debt  oat 
of  the  trust  property,  as  soon  as  the  same  could  be  disposed  o£ 
But  it  was  not  disposed  of,  and  there  are  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  altogether  unsaleable. 

Independent  of  the  doubts  which  clouded  the  title,  it  would 
seem  sufficient  to  observe,  that  B.  Qratz  had  the  strongest 
temptations  to  sell,  and  even  to  sacrifice  this  property,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  dispose  of  it  upon  any  terms. 

It  is  further  cootended,  that  the  power  of  attorney  given  by 
O.  Croghan,  to  B.  &  M.  Oratz,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  177t, 
constituted  them  trustees  of  all  bis  lands,  with  unlimited  power 
to  sell  them,  and  to  pay  off  bis  debts.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
case,  that  1  eiperience  the  difficulty  of  deciding  satisfactorily  to 
myself,  in  consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  these  transactions, 
and  the  death  of  all  those  who  might  have  explained  them. 
What  became  of  this  power  of  attorney,  and  why  it  was  never 
acted  opoo,  are  questions  which  no  evidence  in  the  cause  ena- 
bles me  to  resolve.  There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for 
presuming,  that  the  powers  vested  in  these  agents,  were  found 
unproductive  of  any  useful  results ;  and,  that  the  instrument 
which  bestowed  them  was  afterwards  delivered  back  to  O. 
Croghan,  or  remaining  with  the  Grates,  was  considered  by  all 
the  parties  as  a  blank  papers  This  conjecture  is  strongly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  fact,  that  this  paper,  as  well  as  the  deeds,  of 
May,  177k,  was  found  amongst  the  papers  of  CL  Croghan,  after 
bis  death.  These  very  dec*  foraish  themselves  the  most  per- 
suasive evidence  in  support  of  this  presumption.  For,  if  the 
gsMftfl femsr  to  sell  thorn**!*  of  O.  Croghan*!  lands, continued 
in  force  op  to  the  vear  1776,  there  could  have  been  no  necee- 
sity  for  giving  to  one  of  these  agents,  an  authority  to  setl  a  per* 
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i8tt  asserts  no  other  ground  for  relief  on  this  subject 
The  proof  in'  the  cause  completely  establishes  the 
material  charges  in  the  bill  to  be  false.  The  assign- 
or them.  The  fact,  that  oo  part  of  those  lands  was  fold  by  the 
agents,  or  by  Croghan  himself,  without  a  complaint  ha?  iog  been 
uttered  by  the  latter,  that  appears,  is  nearly  conclusive  to 
prove  that  they  were  unsaleable. 

Another  point  insisted  upon  by  the  complainant's  counsel 
under  this  head  is,  that  O.  Croghan  was  not  in  reality  a  debtor 
to  M'llvaine,  inasmuch  as  there  was  found  amongst  Croghan's 
papers,  a  bond  of  Bf 'Ursine  to  him,  dated  the  6th  of  March, 
1760,  with  condition  that  M'Uraine  should  by  a  certain  day  re- 
convey  to  Croghan,  certain  lands  lying  in  Virginia,  which  Cro- 
ghan bad  conveyed  to  M'llvaine,  in  trust  for  the  payment  of  a 
particular  debt,  or  in  case  it  should  not  be.  in  bis  power  to  make 
such  conveyance,  then  .to  pay  to  Croghan  the  sum  of  400/.  It 
was  contended,  that  this  bond  being  found  uncancelled  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  obligee,  proves  that  neither  of  the  conditions 
had  been  performed. 

The  short,  but  conclusive  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the 
condition  of  this  bond  was  to  "be  performed  in  the  year  1770, 
and  that  if  it  was  broken  by  the  failure  of  M'llvaine  to  make 
the  re-conveyance,  M'llvaine  became  in  tbatyeara  debtor  to  G. 
Croghan,  in  the  sum  of  400/.  the  equivalent ;  yet  Croghan  suf- 
fered judgment  to  pass  against  him,  and  execution  to  issue  in 
the  year  1775,  after  which  he  lived  about  seven  years,  without 
having  brought  a  suit  on  the  bond,  or  asserted,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  a  right  to  the  money.  If,*after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  and  under  these  strong  circumstances,  the  Court  is  not 
bound  to  presume  against  the  existence  of  this  debt,  I  know  of 
no  instance  in  which  such  a  presumption  oogbt  to  be  made. 
If  in  truth  the  debt  was  really  due,  the  charge  of  neglect  is 
fairly  imputable  to  Croghan,  but.  not  to  his  executors.  Upon 
the  whole  I  am  of  opinion,  upon,  this  point,  that  the  complain- 
ant  is  entitled  to  oo  relief."     I  Pl*r*>  yaw.  Ap.  372. 


Grtts. 
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ment  was  made  to  Bernard  Gratz,  in  the  lifetime  of  iesi. 
CoL  Croghan ;  the  judgment  never  was  paid  or  sa-  ^£« 
tisfied  by  Col.  Croghan,  or  out  of  his  estate ;  and  no  ^r- 
fraud  is  pretended  in  the  bill  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  levy  of  the  judgment  on  CoL  Croghan's  lands, 
independently  of  the  legal  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  the  facts  charged  in  the  bill  If  Bernard  Gratz 
was  not,  at  the  time,  in  the  situation  of  a  trustee  of 
Col;  Croghan,  there  is  no  pretence  to  say,  that  be 
might  not  rightfully  and  lawfully  purchase  the  judg- 
ment* And  there  are  very  strong  reasons  to  believe, 
that  it  was  purchased  with  the  knowledge,  and  for 
the  relief  of  Col.  Croghan.  It  was  somewhat  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  Court  below,  that  by  a  power  of 
attorney  of  the  10th  of  July,  1772,  CoL  Croghan 
constituted  Bernard  and  Michael  Gratz  trustees  of 
all  his  lands,  with  unlimited  power  to  sell  them  and 
pay  off  bis  debts.  But  this  ground  has  npt  been  in- 
sisted upon  tore,  and,  indeed,  for  the  best  reasons. 
There  is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence,  that 
this  power  was  never  acted  upon,  or  was  revoked, 
and  held  a  nullity  before  the  time  of  the  assignment 
in  question. 

The  ground  that  has  been  principally  relied  upon 
here,  is,  that  Bernard  Gratz  having  taken  the  two 
trust  deeds  in  1775,  already  referred  to,  in  trust 
for  the  payment  of  this  very  debt  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  those 
deeds,  could  not  proceed  to  satisfy  the  judgment  out 
of  any  other  lands,  without  notice  to  Col.  Croghan, 
or  his  representatives.  But  there  fa  not  the  least 
evidence  in  the  cause  to  show,  that  any  of  the  lands 
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conveyed  by  either  of  these  deeds  ever  turned  out 
productive.  And  there  are  the  strongest  presump- 
tions in  the  case,  and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  on  all 
sides  conceded,  that  either  the  title  to  these  lands 
wholly  failed,  or  became  altogether  unsaleable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  facts  lay 
more  peculiarly  in  the  knowledge  of  one  party  than 
the  other ;  and  if  the  trust  became  utterly  frustrated 
and  inert,  there  could  not  be  any  necessity  of  giving 
a  formal  notice,  that  Bernard  Gratz  must  look  to 
other  property,  and  particularly  to  the  property  in 
Westmoreland  county,  upon  which  alone,  it  is  un- 
derstood by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  lien  of 
the  judgment  attached. 

There  is  no  proof  that  any  assets  ever  came  to  the 
hands  of  Bernard  Gratz  or  Michael  Gratz,  out  of 
which  this  judgment  was,  or  could  be  satisfied.  Ber- 
nard Gratz  was  alone  interested  in  it ;  and  it  was 
kept  alive  from  time  to  time,  until  the  levies  in  ques- 
tion wore  made.  It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  even 
if  Michael  Gratz  were  disposed  to  connive,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  in  the  levies  of  his  sen  Simon, 
William  Powell,  who  was  another  executor,  bad  no 
such  motive.  And,  it  is  not  shown  that,  by  any  law 
or  usage  in  Pennsylvania,  any  notice  is  required  to 
be  given  to  any  other  persons  than  the  personal  re- 
presentatives of  the  deceased,  of  the  execution  of  any 
such  judgment  on  lands,  so  that  laches  could  be 
fairly  imputed  to  the  executors  for  neglect  to  give 
notice  to  the  heirs  of  Col.  Croghan  of  the  sale.  The 
very  length  of  time  during  which  this  judgment  re- 
mained unsatisfied,  is  evidence  of  the  desperate  stale 
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of  Col.  Croghan's  affairs ;  and  the  record  abounds  with  mi. 
corroborations  of  the  great  embarrassments  unend- 
ing all  bis  concerns,  and  of  apparent  insolvency  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  No  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  to  establish  that  the  levies  on  the  lands, 
under  the  judgment,  were  fraudulently  conducted  by 
the  sheriff,  or  that  they  did  not  sell  for  the  full  va- 
lue of  the  title,  such  as  it  was,  which  C&l.  Croghan 
had  in  them.  It  appears  that  the  title,  as  to  some 
part  of  them,  is  still  in  controversy.  And  Simon 
Gratz,  the  judgment  creditor,  had  as  much  right,  if 
the  sale  was  bona  fide  conducted,  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser, if  he  was  the  highest  bidder,  as  any  other  per- 
son. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  Court  entirely  **"*•** Mto 
concurs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  upon  £*," 
this  part  of  the  case.    But,  as  to  the  decree  respect- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  Tenederab  lands,  we  are  all 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  reversed. 

\f  the  Court  had  felt  any  doubts  as  to  the  merits, 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  very  able  argument  made  at  the 
bar,  respecting  the  defect  of  proper  partie*  to  the 
biH.  But,  as  upon  the  merits,  the  Court  is  decided- 
ly against  the  plaintiff,  it  seemed  useless  to  send 
back  the  cause  upon  this  objection,  if  it  should  be 
found  tenable,  when,  after  all,  the  case  furnished  no 
substantial  ground  for  relief  in  equity/ 

Decree.      These  causes,  being  cross  appeals, 

«  Vidt  1  Pd*r$,  /«*.  Rep.  964.  S,  C, 
Vou  VI.  6* 
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iasi.  came  jdd  to  be  heard  at  the  same  time,  and  were  ar- 
gued by  counsel.  On  -feonsideratiou  whereof,  it  is 
ordceed  and  decreed,  that  the  decree  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
premises,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reverted.  And 
this  Court  proceeding  to  pass  such  decree  as  the  said 
Circuit  Court  should  have  passed,  it  is  farther  or- 
dered and  decreed,  that  the  complainant's  bill,  as 
to  all  the  matters  contained  therein,  be,  and  the  same 
b  hereby  dismissed ;  and  that  a  mandate  issue  to  the 
said  Circuit  Court,  to  dismiss  the  same  accordingly, 
without 


(Looil  Law.) 
BOWS  vJ  HfiUDERSON  €t  ol 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Ctagress, of  March  30th,  1S03,  ib?  the 
relief  of  iosol?eot  debtors  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  does  sot 
create  any  express  or  implied  exception  to  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  limitations,  by  making  the  insolrent  a  trustee  for  hit 
'creditors,  in  respect  to  bis  future  property,  or  by  making  any  de- 
mand, included  in  the  schedule  of  his  debts,  a  debt  of  record. 

The  including  of  a  demand  in  the  schedule  of  the  insolvent's  de^ts,  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  an  issue  on  a  replication  of  a  new  pro- 
mise to  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  if  the  period  of  ttarife- 
tion  has  not  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  schedule. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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This  suit  was  instituted  by  the  appellant  against      issi. 
the  respondents,  on  the  Chancery  side  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  county  of 
Alexandria,  under  the  local  law  giving  a  process  in 
Chancery  in  the  nature  of  a  foreign  attachment. 

The  bill  charged  a  debt  due  On  bills  of  exchange, 
from  the  defendant,  Henderson,  to  the  complainant ; 
that  the  debtor  was  an  absentee;  that  he  had  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  Auld  ;  aifd  prayed  a 
condemnation  of  those  funds,  to  answer  the  com- 
plainant's demand.      The  defendant,    Henderson, 
pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations,  nan  assumpsit  in- 
fra quinque  annos.    To  this  plea  the.  complainant 
filed  the  following  replication:  And  the  said  W. 
Bowie  saifh,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from 
having  and  maintaining  his  bill  aforesaid,  by  any 
thing  alleged  by  the  defendant,  Henderson,  in  his 
plea  aforesaid ;  because  he  saith,  that  the  said  A. 
Henderson,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1806,  in  the  cotinty 
of  Alexandria,  before  N.  F.,one  of  the  judges  of  fbe. 
District  of  Columbia,  did  take  the  benefit  of  the  act 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  dUSi  then  and  there  give  a  schedule 
of  his  estate,  and  a  list  6?  his  creditors ;  and  in  the 
said  list  of  his  creditors  so  given  in,  he>  the  $aid  Hen- 
derson, did  state,  that  the  said  complainant  was  a 
creditor  of  his  to  the  amount  of  $4,586  39  cents — 
which  said  list  of  creditors  so  given  in,  he,  the  said 
Henderson,  did  state,  was  entered  of  record  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  Court  of  the  county  of  Alexan- 
dria, as  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  said  Court 
will  fully  and  at  large  appear,  and  which  said  debt 
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i8ti.  so  given  in,  is  the  debt  for  which  the  complainant 
has  instituted  his  suit  aforesaid.  And  the  said  com- 
plainant saith,  that  the  moneys  and  effects  which  the 
said  complainant  seeks,  in  his  hill  aforesaid,  to  subject 
to  the  payment  of  his  debt  aforesaid,  were  obtained 
and  acquired  by  the  said  defendant,  Henderson,  long 
subsequent  to  his  taking  the  oath  of  insolvency  afore- 
said. And  the  said  complainant  sbith,  that  as  soon 
as  he,  the  said  complainant,  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  the  said  .defendant,  Henderson,  having  obtained 
the  funds  aforesaid,  and  within  the  period  of  six 
months  after  he  obtained  a  knowledge  thereof,  he, 
the  said  complainant,  did  institute  his  aforesaid  bill 
in  Chancery,  to  subject  the  funds  to  the  payment  of 
his  said  debt,  all  which,  &c  The  defendant  de- 
murred to  this  replication,  and  the  Court  below,  on 
hearing,  adjudged  the  demurrer  good. 

The  question  in  this  case  turned  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  passed  March  3d,  1803,  which  is  in 
these  words : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  peti- 
tioning debtor's  executing  a  deed  or  deeds  to  the  said 
trustee,  conveying  all  bis  property,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  and  all  his  claims,  rights,  and  credits, 
agreeably  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  said  debtor, 
and  on  delivering  all  his  said  property  which  he 
shall  have  in  his  possession,  together  with  his  books, 
papers,  and  evidences  of  debts  of  every  kind,  to  the 
said  trustee,  and  the  said  trustee's  certifying  the 
&me  to  the  said  judge  in  Writing,  it  shall  be  lawful 
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for  the  said  judge  to  make  an  order  to  the  marshal,  iW, 
jailor,  or  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  which  said  debtor 
is  then  confined,  commanding  that  the  said  debtor 
shall  be  thenceforth  discharged  fr6m  his  imprison- 
ment ;  and  he  shall  be  immediately  discharged,  and 
die  said  order  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  therefor : 
Provided,  That  no  person  who  has  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  laws,  and  who  has  been  imprisoned  for 
or  on  account  of  the  same,  shall  be  discharged  from 
imprisonment :  And  provided  likewise, >  That  any 
property  which  the  debtor  may  afterwards  acquire, 
(except  the  necessary  wearing  apparel  and  bedding 
for  his  family,  and  bis  tools,  if  a  mechanic  or  manu- 
facturer;) shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
any  thing  herein  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

This  cause  ipas  argued  by.  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  Monk  iow 
Jones,  for  the  appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor,  for  the 
respondents.  The  former  insisted,  that  the  above  sec- 
tion of  the  insolvent  act  created  an  exception  to  the 
general  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  fa- 
vour of  tljose  demands  on  which  the  insolvent's  person 
was  discharged  under  that  section.  They  argued 
that  the  insolvent,  after  his  discharge,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  respect  to  his  future  property,  as  a  trus- 
tee for  his  creditors,  and  that  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions does  not  run  against  a  trust :  and,  also,  that 
this  debt  was  to  be  considered  as  excepted  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  because  it  was  made  a 
debt  of  record  by  being  included  in  the  list  of  cre- 
ditors under  the  insolvent  act. 
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iatr.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mabshall  delivered  the  opi- 

^j^    nion  of  die  Court,  and  after  stating  the  case,  pro- 
▼.         ceeded  as  follows : 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  such  exception  is  con- 
tained in.  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  in  the  act  of 
Congress  concerning  insolvent  debtors  If  it  is  to  be 
created  at  all,  it  must  be  by  implication.  It  is  con- 
tended in  the  first  place,  that  the  insolvent  debtor, 
after  his  discharge,  is  to  be  considered  in  respect  to 
his  fofritte*  property,  as  a  trustee  for  bis  creditors; 
and  the  statute  of  limitation  does  not  run  against  a 
trust  if  he  is  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  is  he 
a  trustee  for  those  creditors  only  who  were  such 
at  the :  time  he  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  act  ? 
or,  is  he  a  trustee  for  those  who  afterwards  be- 
come bis  creditors?  It  will  not  l?e  pretended  that 
he  is  exclusively  a  trustee  for  the  former :  and  if  he 
be  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors,  then 
this  suit  should  have  been  brought  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  andnot  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  creditor.  The 
proviso  of  the  section  respecting  the  liability  of  the 
future  property  of  the  insolvent,  has  been  supposed 
to  aid  the  argument  that  he  is  a  trustee :  But  we  are 
all  of  a  different  opinion ;'  the  previous  part  of  the 
section  having  exempted  his  person  from  imprison- 
ment, the  object  ot  the  proviso  was  to  make  all  bis 
future  effects  liable,  and  to  retain  all  the  remedies 
against  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  person  had 
npt  been  discharged.  The  act,  therefore,  did  not  in- 
tend to  create  any  new  liability,  or  any  new  trust. 

It .  is  farther  insisted,  that  this  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  exception  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  be- 
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cause  it  is  a  debt  of  record.    But  a  debt  of  record,      mi. 
in  the  sense  of  the  common  law.  is  a  debt  or  contract    N,CV^W 
created  of  record  :  such  as  a  statute  staple,  or  sta-         v. 

•  Soath   Cfcro 

tnte  merchant,  and  not  one  whose  previous  existence  UDa  ins. 
m  only  admitted  of  record.  The  effect  of  recording  Cm^f- 
this  debt  was  merely  an  admission  ot  its  existence, 
and  not  a  change  of  its  nature.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  evidence,  if  five  years  had  not  elapsed  after 
recording,  to  have  sustained  an  issue  on  a  replication 
of  a  new  promise  to  the  plea  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. But  more  than  five  years  having  elapsed,  it 
could  have  no  application  in  this  case.  It  is  die 
opinion  of  the  Court,  that  the  demurrer  to  the  repli- 
cation is  sustained,  and  that  judgment  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  defendant 

Decree  affirmed. 


(Practice.) 

Spring  ct  al.  v.  The  South  Carolina  Insu- 
rance Company. 

In  an'  equity  emu*;,  the  ret  in  litigation  may  be  sold  by  order  of  the 
Curcdi  Court,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  stocks,  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  an  appeal  to  this  Cod  \ 

Mr.  Hunt,  for  the  respondents,  moved  to  docket  *flrc/,  i^a. 
and  dismiss  the  appeal  in  this  case,  which  was  a  suit 
in  Chancery,  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
South  Carolina,  no  transcript  of  the  record  having 
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isn.  been  lodged  by  the  appellants  with  the  clerk  of  this 
Court,  within  the  first  six  days  of  the  term,  accord- 
ing to  the  rale. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  for.  the  appellants,  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  no  certificate  was  produ- 
ced firoin  the  clerk  of  the  Court  below,  stating  that 
an  appeal  had  been  taken,  according  to  the  rule* 

The  Court  denied  the  motion,  but  stated  that  as 
the  object  of  the  respondents  was  to  have  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  property  in  litigation,  which  had  been 
sold  by  order  of  the  Court  below,  invested  in  stocks, 
such  investment  might  be  made  by  the  Court  below, 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  the  appeal  in  this 
Court. 

Motion  denied/ 

a  Vide  new  rule  of  Courl  of  the  present  term.  Ante,  Rale 
XXXII. 


(IffSTARCK  COUKT.  t 

The  United  States  v.  Six  Packages  of  Goods, 
Toler,  Claimant, 

Under  the  67th  section  of  the  Collection  Act  of  tho  2d  of  March,  1799, 
e.  128.t  where  goods  were  entered  by  an  agent  of  the  owner  on  hit 
behalf,  end  the  entry  included  only  a  part  of  the  goods  which  the 
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►  contained,  and  the  owner  subsequently  made  a  farther,  or         1821. 
post  entry  of  the  residue  of  the  foods ;  and  the  packages  being     <*^v^/ 
opened  several  days  afterwards  and  examined  by  the  collector  in  the  United  States 
presence  of  two  merchants,  and  their  contents  found  to  agree  with  *• . 

the  two  entries  taken  together,  bat  to  diner  materially  from  the  of  GooosV 
first  entry ;  held*  that  the  collector  was  not  precluded  from  making 
a  seizure  of  the  goods  after  the  second  entry,  for  a  variance  between 
the  contents  of  the  packages  and  the  first  entry,  and  that  such  sei- 
zure must  be  followed  by  confiscation,  uuless  it  should  appear  that 
such  difference  proceeded  from  accident  and  mistake,  and  not  from 
an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New:York. 

This  was  a  libel  of  information  filed  in  the  Court 
below  against  certain  goods  imported  from  London 
in  the  ship  Isabella,  at  the  port  of  New-York,  as  for- 
feited under  the  67th  section  of  the  collection  act  of 
the  2d  of  March,  1799,  c.  128. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  the  Attorney- General,  March  mh 
and  Mr.  Pinkney,  for  the  United  States ;  and  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Wheaton,  for  the  claimant 

Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of  March  14U. 
the  Court 

This  is  a  libel  under  the  67th  section  of  the  collec- 
tion law,  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1799. 

This  section  provides,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector,  naval  officer,  or  other  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, after  entry  made  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandize, on  suspicion  of  fraud,  to  open  and  exa- 
mine, in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  reputable 
merchants,  any  package  or  packages  thereof,  and  if, 
upon  examination,  they  shall  be  found  to  agree  with 

Vol.  VI.  66 
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int.       the  entries,  the  officer  making  such  seizure  and  exa- 
u^Idsute*  tn'na^on>  dull  cause  tbe  same  to  be  repacked,  and 


delivered  to  the  owner  or  claimant  forthwith ;  and 

s 


SteP**»ft»  the  expense  of  such  examination  shall  be  paid  by  the 


said  collector  or  other  officer,  and  allowed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  their  accounts :  but  if  any  of  the  packages 
so  examined,  shall  be  found  to  differ  in  their  contents 
from  the  entry,  then  the  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dize contained  10  such  package  or  packages,  shrill  be 
forfeited :  Provided,  that  the  said  forfeiture  shall  not 
be  incurred,  if  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  collector  and  naval  officer  of  the  district 
where  the  same  shall  happen,  if  there  be  a  naval  of- 
ficer, and  if  there  be  no  naval  officer,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Collector  or  of  the  Court  in  which  a  pro- 
secution for  the  forfeiture  shall  be  had,  that  such  dif- 
ference arose  from  accident  or  mistake,  and  not  from 
an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue 

These  goods  being  claimed  by  Hugh  K.  Toler,  of 
tbe  City  of  New-York,-  merchant,  were  condemned 
by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New-York,  which  sentence  be- 
ing reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  for  that  district,  an 
appeal  from  the  last  sentence  has  been  taken  to  this 
Court 

Before  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  whe- 
ther they  establish  a  fnuxd,  without  which  the  prose- 
cution under  this  secciqn  cannot  be  sustained,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  a  question  of  law,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  counsel  for  the/claimant 
;  It  b  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1610,  the  sa  packages  which  ar?  libelled 
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were  entered  at  the  custom-home  by  Thomas  Ash,  mi. 
on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  and  that  the  entry  covered  ^TjC^ 
only  a  part  of  the  goods  which  the  packages  con-  ▼ 
tained.  That  two  days  after,  Toler  himself  com-  tfGtaodT* 
pleted  the  entry  of  the  resjd  3  of  the  goods  which 
were  in  these  packages,  and  vhich  had  not  been 
previously  entered  by  Ash.  Several  days  after,  the 
packages  were  opeped  and  examined  by  the  collec- 
tor, in  presence  of  two  merchants,  and  their  contents 
were  found  pot  to  differ,  but  to  agree  with  the  two 
entries  taken  together;  but  to  differ  very  materially 
from  the  first  entry  made  by  Ash  ;  upon  which  the 
collector  made  a  seizure  of  them.  On  these  facts, 
about  which  there  is  ho  dispute,  it  is' denied  that  the 
collector  had  any  right  to  seize,  inasmuch  as,  when 
the  inspection  took  place,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  goods  found  ia  the  packages,  and  those 
mentioned  in  the  invoices.  It  is  said,  that  the  col- 
lector, if  he  suspected  a  fraud,  ought  to  have  made  a 
seizure  before  the  second  entry,  in  which  case  the 
difference  which  would  have  existed  between  the 
goods  on  which  a  duty  was  secured,  and  those  in  the 
packages,  would  have  justified  such  an  act,  but  that 
by  waiting  until  a  second  entry  was  made,  the  fraud, 
if  any  committed,  was  purged.  In  support  of  this 
position,  it  is  said,  that  the  collection  law  provides  for 
a  post  entry  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  very  path 
which  is  taken  when  an  entry  is  made,  imposes  on 
the  party  who  m&kes  it,  the  duty,  in  case  he  shall  af- 
terwards discover  any  other  goods  id  a  package  than 
those  first  entered  by  him,  of  immediately  informing 
the  collector,  and  making  a  further  entry  thereof/ 
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1881.  This  provision*  and  the  form  of  the  oath,  suppose 

UiitedButM  nomore  thai*  that  »  deficient  or  defective  entry  may 
r.         be  made  innocently,  aud  under  a  mistake,  without 
^GwdT8  any  certain  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  contents 
of  the  packages  entt  re  \    For,  if  'he  party  making 
an  entry,  knows  at  the  time  of  other  goods,  such 
other  goods  cannot  be  entered  afterwards,  and  the  oath 
usual  on  such  occasions  cannot  be  taken,  without  ad- 
mitting that  a  perjury  had  been  committed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  entry.    The  Court  is,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that,  although  the  seizure  was  not  made  un- 
til after  the  second  entry,  the  collector  had  a  right  to 
seise  for  any  variance  between  the  contents  of  the 
packages,  and  the  first  entry,  and  that  such  seizure 
will  be  valid,  and  must  be  followed  by  sentence  of 
condemnation,  unless  it  shall  turn  out  that  such  dif- 
ference, proceeded  from  accident  or  mistake,  and  not 
from  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue.    Whether 
the  case  of  the  claimant  be  entitled  to  this  favourable 
interpretation,  the  Court  will  now  proceed  to  inquire. 
A  great  deal  of  testimony,  which  was  not  pro- 
duced in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  which  might  easily 
have  been,  (as  all  the  witnesses  resided  in  the 
City  of  New-York,)  has  been  taken  since  the  ap- 
peal ;  and  it  is  on  this  testimony,  as  well  as  on  that 
which  was  there  taken,  that  the  sentence  of  that 
Court  must  now  be  reviewed. 

It  is  in  proof,  and  indeed  admitted  by  the  claimant, 
that  a  very  imperfect  entry  of  the  goods  contained  in 
these  packages  was  made  ou  Saturday,  the  third 
day  of  November,  1810,  by  Thomas  Ash,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Toler  to  enter  the  same ;  and  that 
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the  residence  of  the  goods  therein  contained  was  not      lati. 
entered  by  the  claimant,  until  the  fifth  dav  of  the  -ITY^ 

*  United  Statet 

same  month.  To  escape  from  the  cousequences  of  ▼• 
the  first  entries  not  being  complete,  and  to  repel  the  otGwST 
imputation  of  its  originating  in  fraud,  the  plaintiff 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  letter  covering  the 
invoices  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  second  entry, 
was  not  received  by  him  when  the  first  entry 
was  made.  To  establish  this  feet,  his  clerk, 
Mr.  Crane,  has  been  examined  as  a  witness,  and 
admitting  that  be  has  told  the  truth,  there  would 
be  some  reason  to  believe,  that  such  were  the  fact ; 
but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  now  appear 
in  this  cause,  which  compel  us  to  withhold  from 
Mr.  Crane  the  credit  which  might  otherwise  be  due 
to  him.  The  usual  course  of  business,  as  testified 
to  by  several  very  respectable,  merchants,  stand  op- 
posed to  his  relation,  that  invoices  of  only  part  of 
the,  goods  contained  in  those  packages,  were  enclo- 
sed m  a  letter  to  H.  K.  Toler  &  Co.,  and  invoices  of 
the  other  goods  in  a  letter  to  J.  K.  Jaffray,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  that  gentleman  at  Albany. 
It  appears  from  all  the  testimony,  that  if  a  package, 
consigned  to  one  person,  contain  goods  belonging  to 
different  persons,  it  is  customary,  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  say  indispensable,  to  send  to  the  consignee 
of  the  package,  invoices  of  all  the  goods  which  it 
contains,  or  to  refer,  in  the  main  invoice  of  the  con- 
signee, to  the  invoice  of  the  other  goods ;  and  that 
the  withholding  such  invoices  or  information,  would 
.be  considered  as  strong  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
defraud  the  revenue.    Another  circumstance  which 
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i8*i.  detracts  much  from  the  credit  of  this  witness,  is,  tint 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  at  the  time  of  this  con* 
signment,  a  copartnership  subsisted  between  the 
claimant  and  the  Jajfrays  of  London.  This  appears 
not  only  from  an  advertisement  of  a  dissolution  of 
such  copartnership,  which  has  been  published  since 
the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  one  of  the  New- 
York  papers,  but  from  other  testimony  in  the  cause, 
and  from  no  contrary  proof  being  furnished  by  Mr. 
Toler.  Now,  if  such  partnership  really  existed, 
which  cannot  well  be  disbelieved,  it  is  most  extra- 
(binary  indeed,  that  all  the  invoices  of  the  goods  in 
that  package  should  not  have  been  sent  to  the  part- 
ner residing  permanently  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
but  that  atfinvoice  of  part  of  them  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  aqd  of  another,  and  of  the  most  valua- 
ble part,  to  a  partner  who  might  or  might  not  have 
reached  this  country  when  the  Isabella  arrived.  If 
merchants,  who  must  be  presumed  to  know  how  to 
manage  their  business,  will  act  in  a  manner  so  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice  of  commercial  men,  they 
must  expect,  and  cannot  complain,  if  sock  deviation 
from  established  usage  create  suspicions  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  integrity  of  the  particular  transaction.  It 
would  have  added  something  to  the  value  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Crane,  if  the  name  of  the  merchant  at 
Albany,  to  whose  care  the  letter  for  Mr.  Jaffray  had 
been  transmitted,  or  if  the  letter  itself,  with  the  post- 
marks, had  been  produced.  The  importance  of  the 
tetfifnonj  of  Mr.  Ash,  as  delivered  before  the^ircuh 
Court,  is  much  'weakened  by  that  of  Judge  Van 
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Ness,  who  has  also  been  examined  since  the  appeal ;      mi. 
for,  instead  of  being  simply  told  at  the  custom  house,  u^^^9 
when  he  asked  for  a  permit,  that  he  must  call  again,    .    ▼• 
it  appears  he  stated,  on  his  examination  in  the  Dis-    of  Goods, 
trict  Court,  that  when  he  applied  for  a  permit  on  the 
3d  pf  November,  he  was  told  at  the  custom  house, 
that  "  they  wished  to  examine  the  goods  before  they 
were  delivered ;"  and  that  although  he  did  not  see 
Mr.  Toler  until  Monday,  he  communicated  to  Ms 
clerk,  Mr.  Crane,  what  had  passed,  who  doubtless 
gave  the  same  information  to  his  principal,  which 
Will  account  for  the  solicitude  which  he  discovered 
so  early  on  Monday  morning  to  enter  the  goods 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  entry  of  Mr.  Ash. 
There  are  other,  circumstances  in  this  case,  that  are 
not  here  noticed,  which  render  the  explanation  given 
by  Mr.  Toler,jtQ  say  the  least,  extremely  question- 
able. 

The  Court  cannot  dismiss'  this  cause  without  ex- 
pressing its  surprise,  that  more  than  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  filing  of  the  libel  in  the  District 
Court.  As  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  exa- 
mined since  the  appeal,  reside  in  th4  city  in  which 
the  cause  was  tried,  they  might,  and  ought,  to  have 
been  examined  in  that  Courts  and  it  their  testimony 
had  there  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  used  in.  the 
Circuit  Court,  a  final  decision  might  have  been  had 
many  years  ago,  and  before  the  insolvencies  which 
it  is  suggested  have  happened,  and  have  rendered  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  proceedings  of  little  or 
no  importance  to  the  parties,  • 
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i8tu  The  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  revoked,  and 

^f^wLr'  t'ie  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 

▼.  District  Court  affirmed. 
Giuta. 


(Cmahcxikt.) 

Brashibr  v.  Gratz  et  al. 

The  general  role  it,  Chat  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  contract  of 
■ale;  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  or  render,  to  per- 
form hit  contract,  on  the  stipulated  day,  does  not,  of  itself,  deprire 
him  of  nit  right  to  a  specific  performance,  when  be  it  able  to  com- 
ply with  nit  part  of  the  engagement 

Bntcircnmttaiwetmaybesoclianged,  that  the  object  of  the  party  can 
no  longer  be  accomplished,  and  he  cannot  be  placed  in  the  tame  ti- 
tration at  if  the  contract  had  been  performed  in  due  time.  In  such 
a  case,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  leare  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at 
law. 

Part  performance  will,  under  some  circumstances,  induce  the  Court 
torelieie. 

But  where  a  ronaiderable  length  of  time  hat  elapsed,  where  the  party 
dy^ndtnf  a  specific  performance  bat  failed  to  perform  hit  part  of 
the  contract,  and  the  demand  it  made  after  'a  great  change  in  the 
title  and  the  ralue  of  the  land,  and  there  it  a.  want  of  reciprocity  in 
the  obligations  of  the  retpectrre  parties,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  not 
interfere. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky. 

This  cause  was  argued  bj  Mr.  B.  Hardin*  for  the 
appellant,  and  by  Mr.  Sergeant  for  the  respondents.* 

a  He  cited  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  227.  9  Vtt.  415.  2  P.  Wnu.  243*  4 
Bro.  Ch.Rtp*  329.  469.  391.  1  Fet.jun.  221.  1  Atk.  12. 

6  Who  cited  Sugd.  Fmd.  246.  6  Fes.  720.  Note.  I  Fee. 
>«*.  460.  9  Crmch,  466.  8  Crouch,  471. 
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Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi-      mi. 
nion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kentucky,  dismissing  a  bill 
brought  by  the  appellant  against  the'  heirs  of  Mi- 
chael Gratz  for  the  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
tract. 

Michael  Gratz,  who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  had 
purchased  from  John  Craig,  of  Kentucky,  a  tract  of 
land  containing,  by  the  survey,  one  thousand  acres, 
for  which  no  patent  had  then  issued.  Subsequent  to 
this  purchase,  the  patent  issued  in  the  name  of  Craig, 
who  sold  a  part  of  the  land  to  Keyser,  and  a  suit  had 
been  brought  in  the  federal  Court  of  Kentucky  by 
Gratz,  against  Craig  and  Keyser,  to  compel  a  con- 
veyance of  the  land.  Michael  Gratz  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  sold  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
acres,  part  of  this  tract,  to  Robert  Barr. 

While  the  suit  against  Craig  and  Keyser  was  de- 
pending, Walter  Brashier,  the  plaintiff,  who  resides 
in  Kentucky,  came  to  Philadelphia  on  business,  and 
on  the  2d  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1807,  purchased 
the  residue  of  the  land  from  Gratz.  Brashier  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Barr. 

The  residue  of  the  land  was  estimated  by  the  par- 
ties at  302  acres,  for  which  Brashier  agreed  to  give 
the  sum  of  $6795  in  his  negotiable  notes,  payable  in 
six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  months.  From  this  sum 
was,  however,  deducted  #250,  "  allowed  to  the  said 
Walter  Brashier,  towards  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
prosecuting  the  suits  now  depending,  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  lands  hereby  contracted  for,  Which  is  ac- 
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18*1.       cepted  by  the  said  Walter,  as  a  foil  satisfaction  for 
all  costs,  trouble  and  expense  which  be  may  be  at,  in 
prosecuting  the  said  suits,  and  which  he  hereby 
agrees  and  undertakes  to  manage  at  his  own'  costs 
and  expense.    And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  a  correct 
and  accurate  survey  shall  be  made,  at  the  expense  of 
the  said  Michael,  of  all  the  said  residue  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tract  of  land,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
original  survey  thereof,  not  sold  to  the  said  Robert 
Barr  ;  and  if,  upon  stlch  survey,  it  shall  be  found, 
that  the  said  residue  doth  not  contain  the  quantity  of 
302  acres,  then,  for  every  one  deficient,  the  said  Mi- 
chael Gratz,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators, 
shall  pay  or  allow  to  the  said  Walter  Brashier,  his  ex- 
ecutors, administrators  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty-two dollars  and  a  half;  and  if  any  part  of  the  said 
residue  shall  be  lost,  in  all,  or  any  of  the  said  suits 
now  depending,  or  that  mayte  instituted  hereafter, 
for  any  part  of  the  said  residue,  the  said  Michae) 
Gratz,  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall 
only  be  liable  to  refund  to  him,  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
ahier,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the 
sum  of  11  dollars  26  cents,  for  each  and  every  acre 
so  lost.    It  being  hereby  declared,  that  the  said  Wal- 
ter Brashier  has  purchased  the  title  of  the  said  Mi- 
chael Gratz,  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard,  and  so  that 
he  shall  have  no  recourse  against  the  said  Michael 
Gratz,  for  want  of,  or  for  any  defect  in  the  title  to 
the  said  residue,  or  any  part  thereof,  save  only  the 
price  of  1 1  dollars  25  cents  per  acre,  for  every  acre 
which  shall  be  lost  as  aforesaid.    And  the  said  M. 
G.  for  himself,  bis  heirs,  executors,  and  administra- 
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tors,  doth  covenant  and  agree,  that  heor  they  shall  and       itffc 
will,  at  an j  time  after  payment  of  the  notes  aforesaid, 


when  thereunto  required,  by  a  good  and  sufficient  r. 
deed,  conveyance,  or  assurance  in  the  law,  convey 
and  assure  unto  the  use  of  him,  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  his,  the  said 
Michael  Gratz's  estate,  right,  title  and  interest,  of  and 
in  all  the  said  residue  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  of 
land. 

Mr.  Brashier  executed  his  notes  in  conformity 
with  this  contract,  and  returned  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  requested  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  T.  Barr,  to 
attend  to  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  then  depending. 
Mr.  Barr  resided  near  the  place  where  the  Court  was 
held,  and  Mr.  Brashier  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  Mr.  Barr  immediately  employed 
Mr.  Bledsoe,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  to  assist  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Gratz,  and 
some  time  afterwards  spoke  to  Mr.  Wicklifie,  but  did 
not  pay  him  a  fee.  No  progress,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  these  suits,  and  the  plaintiff  failed 
to  pay  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the  Court,  which 
were  demanded  and  received  from  Michael  Gratz, 
in  the  year  1811,  and  afterwards  from  his  represen- 
tatives. 

The  notes  for  the  purchase  money  were  protested 
for  non-payment,  add  have  not  been  paid- 
in  181 1,  Mr.  Brashier  came  to  Philadelphia,  when 
Gratz  offered  to  convey  "the  land  on  his  paying  his 
notes.  Mr.  Brashier  being  unable  to  pay  them, 
Gratz  offered  to  rescind  the  contract,  which  Bra- 
shier declining  to  do,  the  question  was  referred 
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to  arbitrators,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  contract 
was  still  binding.    About  this  time,  Brashier,  who 
bad  beeu  for  some  time  much  embarraseed^appears  to 
have  become  notoriously  insolvent.    In  the  autumn 
of  1811,  Gratz  departed  this  life,  and  k  July,  1812, 
his  heirs  again  offered  to  convey,  on  payment  of  the 
notes  which  Brashier  had  given  for  the  purchase 
money.     Payment  not  being  made,  the  heirs  of 
Gratz  took  the  management  of  the  suits  again  into 
their  own  hands,  which  were  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
and  in  1813,  were  finally  determined  by  a  decree  in 
their  favour.    About  this  time  the  land  rose  sudden- 
ly to  about  80  or  100  dollars  per  acre.    After  the 
decision  of  the  cause,  and  after,  this  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  land,  Brashier,  in  November,  1813,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Lewis  Saunders,  by  which 
he  was  to  convey  to  Saunders  half  the  land  pur- 
chased of  Gratz,  in  consideration  6f  Saunders  pay- 
ing, or  tendering  to  the  heirs  of  Gratz,  the  full 
amount  of  the  notes  he  had  given  for  the  purchase. 
Saunders  immediately  offered  his  contract  to  the 
heirs  of  Gratz,  and  requested  them,  if  ibey  were 
willing  to  take  it,  and  to  indemnify  him,  to  acknow- 
ledge a  tender  of  the  money,  which  the  contract 
bound  him  to  tender.    They  avowed  their  opinion, 
that,  the  contract  of  Michael  Gratz  with  Brashier 
was  of  no  validity,  but  consented  to  take  the  contract 
with  Saunders,    and    acknowledged  the    tender. 
When  in  possession  of  this  acknowledgment,  Bra- 
shier instituted  his  suit  in  the  Court  of  Kentucky 
for  a  specific  performance  of  the  contract  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1807.    The  defendants  removed  this  suit 
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into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  issi. 
they  filed  their  answer,  insisting,  that  the  Court 
ought  not  to  decree  a  specific  performance,  because 
the  plaintiff  had  totally  failed  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract  until  there  was  such  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances as  materially  to  aflect  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  The  Circuit  Court  dismissed  the  bill,  and 
from  that  decree  the  plaintiff  has  appealed  to  this 
Court. 

The  appellant  insists,  that  in  equity,  time  is  not 
of  the  essence  of  the  contract;  that  it  is  in  part  per- 
formed; and  that  his  failure  to  pay  the  purchase  mo- 
ney until  December,  1813r  when  the  tender  was 
made,  is  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  tue  case. 

The  rule*  that  time  is  pot  of  the  essence  of  a  con- 
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tract,  has  certainly  been  recognized  in  Courts  of  that  time  mmc 
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equity ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  failure  on  <*  *»* 
die  part  of  a  purchaser  Of  vendor,  to  perform  his 
contract  on  the  stipulated  day,  does  not,  of  itself,  de- 
prive him  of  his  right  to  demand  a  specific  perform- 
ance at  a  subsequent  day,  when  he  shall  be  able  to 
comply  with  his  part  of  the  engagement  It  may  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  direct  compensation  for 
the  breach  of  contract  in  point  of  time,  and  in  such 
case  the  object  of  the  parties  is  effectuated  by  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  But  the  rule  is  not  universal. 
Circumstances  may  be  so  changed,  that  the  object 
of  the  party  can  be  no  longet  accomplished,  that  he 
who  is  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
would  have  stood  had  the  contract  been  performed. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  iniquitous  to 
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18*1.  .  decree  a  specific  performance,  and  a  Court  of  equity 
will  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at  law. 

It  is  true,  that  he  who  has  been  ready  to  perform, 
may  at  any  time  file  his  bill  in  Chancery,  requiring 
the  other  party  to  perform  his  contract  or  to  rescind 
it ;  and  the  Court  will  rescind  the  contract  if  he  who 
has  failed  cannot,  or  will  not,  perform  it  But  this 
is  not  always  necessary,  and  would  not  be  always  an 
adequate  remedy. 

If,  then,  a  bill  for  a  specific  performance  be  brought 
by  a  party  who  is  himself  in  fault,  the  Court  will 
consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  decree 
according  to  those  circumstances. 

A  consideration  always  entitled  to  great  weight, 
is,  that  the  contract,  though  not  fully  executed,  has 
been  in  part  performed.  The  plaintiff  claims  the 
benefit  of  this  principle,,  and  alleges,  that  by  prose- 
cuting and  managing,  at  his  own  expense,  the  suits 
depending  in  Kentucky,  he  has  performed  that  part 
of  the  agreement 

If  this  allegation  be  supported  by  the  fact,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  great  influence  in  the  decision  of 
the  cause. 

The  evidence  is,  that  the  plaintiff,  soon  after  hi* 
return  to  Kentucky,  employed  a  gentleman  of  the 
bar,  in  addition  to  the  counsel  previously  engaged  by 
Mr.  Gratz,  and  paid  him  bis  fee.  It  is  also  in  evi- 
dence, that  finding  the  business  did  not  advance,  ha 
spoke  to  other  counsel ;  but  his  application  was  not 
accompanied  with  a  fee,  and  was  not  much  regarded. 
It  appears  that  a  survey  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
deposition  of  a  Mr.  William  Morton  was  indispensa- 
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bie  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  cause*  Yet  uti. 
the  survey  was  not  made,  and  the  deposition  of  Mr.  b££w 
Morton,  though  its  importance  had  been  communi-  v. 
cated  to  Brashier,  was  not  taken.  The  fees  to  the 
officers  of  the  Court  were  not  paid,  and  Mr.  Gratz 
was  required  to  pay  them.  From  March,  1807, 
when  the  contract  was  made,  to  the  autumn  of  181 1, 
when  Mr.  Gratz  died,  the  suit  did  not  advance.  The 
clerk  informs  us,  that  during  this  time,  no  other  step 
was  taken  in  the  cause  than  to  more  for  leave  to 
amend  the  bill  and  to  continue  it  The  embarrass- 
ment of  Mr.  Brashier's  affairs,  and  his  insolvency, 
added  to  this  experience  of  his  neglect  of  the  cause, 
were  but  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  its 
future  progress,  or  in  his  future  attention  to  it.  In 
1812,  the.  heirs  of  Mr.  Gratz  took  the  management 
of  the  business  into  their  own  hands.  The  deposi- 
tion of  Mr*  Morton  was  taken,  the  survey  was  made, 
and,  in  1813,  a  decree  was  obtained  in  their  favour. 

We  think  this  cannot  be  considered  as  such  a  per- 
formance  of  his  undertaking,  "  to  manage  the  suits 
at  his  own  expenpe,"  as  to  entitle  him  to  call  on  the 
vendor  for  an  execution  of  the  contract 

It  has  also  been  contended,  that  by  the  agreement 
between  the  parties,  Mr.  Gratz  was  bound  to  survey 
the  land,  and  that  this  was  a  preliminary  step  to  be 
taken  by  him  before  he  could  justly  require  Mr.  Bra- 
shier  to  pay  his  notes  for  the  purchase  money. 

Although  this  could  not,  at  law,  be  pleaded  to 
notes  importing  an  absolute  promise  to  pay  mooey, 
it  will  readily  be  ?*dmittedt  that  if  the  understanding 
of  the  parties  had  been,  that  Mr.  Gratz  should  make 
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mi.  the  surrey,  and  that  it  should  precede  the  payment 
of  the  notes,  such  understanding  would  account  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  notes,  and  would  place  the 
demand  for  a  specific  performance  of  the  contract  on 
very  strong  ground. 

But  the  agreement  does  not  indicate  the  expecta- 
tion, that  Mr.  Gratz  should  make  the  survey,  al- 
though the  expense  of  it  would  be  chargeable  to  him, 
and  as  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  Mr.  Brashier, 
and  could  be  of  none  to  Mr.  Gratz,  as  Mr.  Brashier 
was  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Gratz  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  expectation  was  not  unreasonable,  that 
Mr.  Brashier  would  cause  it  to  be  made.  He  might 
be  expected  to  move  in  this  business,  and  to  require 
Mr.  Gratz  to  attend  to  it.  His  not  having  done  so, 
is  a  proof  that  he  did  not  suppose  the  survey  to  be 
of  any  consequence,  because  he  did  not  intend  to 
pay  so  much  of  the  purchase  money  as  the  survey 
would  show  he  ought  to  pay. 

But  the  articles  of  agreement,  far  from  showing 
that  the  survey  was  to  precede  the  payment  of  the 
notes,  contain  expressions  indicating  the  intention, 
that  their  payment  was  not  to  depend  on  the  survey. 
The  parties  stipulate,  that  for  every  acre  which  the 
survey  shall  show  the  tract  to  contain  less  than  302 
acres,  Gratz  ((  shall  pay  or  allow"  to  Brashier  the 
sum  of  22  dollars  50  cents.  That  is,  shall  "  pay" 
him  if  the  notes  shall  have  been  received,  shall 
"  allow"  to  him  if  the  deficiency  shall  appear  before 
payment  of  the  notes. 

Had  Mr.  Brashier  been  able  and  willing  to  pay 
his  notes  as  they  became  due,  he  had  sufficient  mo- 
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tires  for  surveying  the  land.    He  had  reason  to  be-      issi. 
lievef  that  there  would  be  a  deficiency.    On  his  re-    ^^Z 
turn  from  Philadelphia,  in  1807,  Mr.  Barr,  who      _  t. 
lived  upon  the  land,  and  was  acquainted  with  its 
boundaries,  told  him  that  there  could  not  possibly 
be  the  quantity  he  had  purchased.    He  knew,  too, 
that  the  land  had  been  actually  surveyed  in  October, 
1807,  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Grate,  and  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  survey  must  have  disclosed  a  defi- 
ciency.   His  omission  to  make  any  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Gratz,  or  to  make  a  survey,  or  to  demand  one,  show 
that  his  conduct  respecting  1iis  notes  did  not  depend 
on  a  survey. 

We  do  not  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Brashier  is  justi- 
fied in  withholding  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  by  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  land  was  not 
ascertained  ;  nor  does  the  evidence  support  the  opi- 
nion that  this  fact  had  any  influence  on  his  conduct- 

The  plaintiff  also  attempts  to  justify  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  by  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Gratz  to  make  him  a  title.    But  this  excuse  entirely 
fails  him.    He  knew  perfectly  the  state  of  the  title, 
and  the  articles  of  agreement  show  that  he  knew  it. 
They  expressly  declare  that  "  the  said  Walter  Bra- 
shier  has  purchased   the  title  of  the  said  Michael 
Gratz,  at  his  own  risk  and  hazard ;"  and  that  if 
any  part  of  the  land  be  lost,  the  said  Michael  "  shall 
only  be  liable  tb  refund  to  him  the  sum  of  1 1  dollars 
25  cents  for  each  acre  that  may  be  lost*'  The  con- 
tract states  that  suits  werfc  depending  tor  he  land, 
which  suits  Brashier  undertook  to  manage    and  all 
the  testimony  in  the  cause  shows  that  he  knew  those 
Vor.  vi.  ea 
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i8ti.  suits  were  brought  for  the  legal  title.  With  this  full 
knowledge,  he  purchases  the  title  of  Gratz,  and  sti- 
pulates that,  after  the  payment  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney, Gratz  shall  convey,,  not  the  land,  or  a  good 
and  sure  title  to  it,  but  "  all  his  the  said  Michael, 
Gratz'  estate,  right, .  title  and  interest,  of  and  in  ail 
the  said  residue  of  the  above  mentioned  tract  of 
land." 

It  is  then  an  essential  ingredient  in  this  contract, 
that  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  without  wait- 
ing for  the  termination  .of  the  cause.  Brashier  takes 
the  whole  risk  upon*  himself,  except  as  to  half  the 
price  of  every  acre  which  may  be  lost ;  and  he  is  not 
to  retain  even  that  portion  of  the  purchase ;  but  it  is 
to  be  "  refunded"  to  him  whenever  the  loss  shall 
take  place.  He  had  then  no  right  to  withhold  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  money  until  the  suits 
should  be  determined ;  mid  any  attempt  to  do  so  was 
a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  contract 
The  state  of  the  title  furnishes  no  sort  of  apology  for 
this  violation.  Gratz  was  able  to  make,  the  convey- 
ance which  he  had  contracted  to  make,  and  which 
Brashier  had  contracted  to  receive ;  and  his  want  of 
the  legal  title  furnished  no  excuse  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money. 

The  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  property  was  placed,  deserve  serious 
consideration*  The  contract  was  made  while  a  suit 
for  the  title  was  depending,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  circumstance  had  some  influence 
on  the  price  of  the  article.  We  perceive  that  if  any 
part  x>f  the  land  should  be  lost,  one  half  the  purchase 
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money  should  be  lost  by  Brashier.    While  the  suits      i«n. 
were  depending,  and  the  purchase  money  unpaid,    **££& 
Brashier  became  insolvent.    Consequently,  should        t. 
the  land  be  recovered,  it  would  be  the  property  of      Gflte- 
Brashier  at  the  stipulated  price ;  should  it  be  lost, 
Brashier  could  not  pay  that  portion  of  the  price 
which  be  was  to  pay  in  the  event  of  loss.    Under 
such   circumstances,  had  a  suit  in  chancery  been 
brought  to  have  the  contract  rescinded,  unless  he 
would  pay  the  purchase  money,  no  Court  could  have 
hesitated  to  decree  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
bill.    No  Court  could  allow  one  party  to  hold  the 
other  bound,  while  the  obligation  was  not  recipro- 
cal;  or  to  hold  himself  prepared  to  avail  himself  of 
all  favourable  contingencies,  without  being  affected 
by  those  which  were  unfavourable. 
-  Mr.  Brashier,  then,  if  he  did  not  execute  his  part 
of  the  contract  with  punctuality,  ought  to  have  exe- 
cuted it  before  a  great  change  of  circumstances  took 
place ;  before  the  doubts  which  hung  over  the  title, 
and  under  which  he  had  purchased,  were  dissipated. 
That  he  did  not  do  so,  and  was  unable  to  do  so,  that 
in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  termination  of  the 
suits  he  would  be  totally  unable  to  comply  with  his 
contract,  weakens  very  much  the  claim  to  a  specific 
performance,  which  he  sets  up  after  the  removal  of 
the  difficulties  which  attended  the  title. 

Another  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight,  is  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  land.  It 
was  purchased  at  22  dollars  50  cents  per  acre.  Mr. 
Brashier  failed  to  comply,  and  was  unable  to  com- 
ply with  his.  engagements.    More  than  five  years 
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mi.  after  the  last  payment  had  become  due,  the  land  sud- 
denly rise*  to  the, price ef  80  dollars  per  acre.  Thai 
he  tenders  the  purchase  money,  and  demands  a  spe- 
cific performance.  Had  the  |aod  fallen  in  value,  he 
could  not  hare  paid  the  purchase  money.  This  total 
want  of  reciprocity  gives  increased  influence  to  the 
objections  to  a  speciiic  performance,  which  are  fur- 
jutfhed  by  this  great  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

Both  parties  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of 
die  transaction  with  Mr.  Saunders,  by  whom  the 
purchase  money  was  tendered  in  Dec  1813.  The 
defendants  say  thai  Brashier  was  still  unable  to  com- 
ply with  his  contract,  and  that  the  tender  was  made 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  by  which  Saun- 
ders was  to  advance  the  whole  purchase  money,  and 
to  receive  half  the  land.  But  it  was  unimportant  to 
them,  whose  money  was  tendered,  or  how  it  was 
obtained.  Of  this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  can- 
not avail  themselves. 

The  plaintiff  insists  that  the  contract  between  the 
defendants  and  Saunders  was  a  fraud  on  him,  because 
he  had  a  right  to  consider  Saunders  as  his  friend 
and  agent.  But  the  tender  of  the  purchase  money 
was  the  only  service  he  was  to  expect  from  Saun- 
ders, and  this  service  has  been  performed.  He  is 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the  contract  be- 
tween Saunders  and  the  defendants  had  never  been 
made. 

It  has  been  also  contended,  that  the  concealment 
of  the  survey  made  by  Joseph  Gratz,  in  October, 
1807,  and  the  demand  of  the  whole  amount  of  his 
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notes,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  deficiency  in  the      issi. 
quantity  of  land,  were  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Braahier  knew  that  the  survey  had  been 
made,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  disclosed  a 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  land.  He  has  sustained 
no  injury  by  tne  omission  to  make  a  full  communi- 
cation to  him.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  after  the 
knowledge  of  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Gratz  in  his  life- 
time,  and  his  heirs  since  his  decease,  ought  not  to 
have  demanded  the  full  amount  of  his  notes.  The 
Court,  therefore,  allows  them  no  advantage  from 
their  repeated  offers  to  convey,  on  receiving  the 
whole  amount  of  the  notes ;  but  considers  the  case 
as  if  no  such  offers  had  ever  been  made. 

This  then,  is  a  demand  for  a  specific  performance, 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  made  by  a  person 
who  has  failed  totally  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract ;  and  it  is  made  after  a  great  change,  both  in 
the  title,  and  in  the  value,  of  that  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  contract ;  and  by  a  person  who  could  not 
have  been  compelled  to  execute  his  part  of  it,  had 
circumstances  taken  an  unfavourable  direction. 

In  such  a  case,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  a  Court  of 
equity  ought  to  leave  the  parties  to  their  remedy  at 

law. 

Decree  affirmed. 
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1*21. 

(Paactick.) 

The  Ukited  States  y.  Daniel. 

AdhriffcrnofUi*  jadfat  of  U*  Circuit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  in  a  crrfl  or  a  criminal  eaaa,fc»ot  such  a  tiririon  of  opinion 
a*wtobeoartifi6dtothttCo«rtlbriUdaoiooo>miidar  thoSthaeo- 
tjoooftlMJntieiaiyactoflsat,*  S91.  [x*L] 

This  was  an  indictment  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
S6uth  Carolina  against  Lewis  Daniel,  charging  him 
with  having  knowledge  of  the  actual  commission  of 
the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  committed  on  the  high 
sea,  by  John  Furlong ;  and  with  unlawfully,  wick- 
edly, and  maliciously,  concealing  the  same,  &c 

The  indictment  set  forth,  at  large,  the  indictment 
and  conviction  of  John  Furlong,  for  wilful  murder 
on  the  high  seas,  and  then  charged  Lewis  Daniel 
with  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of  that  mur- 
der, and  with  not  having  disclosed  the  same,  in  the 
words  of  the  act  of  Congress.  The  prisoner  was 
tried  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  It  was  proved  that 
some  of  the  persons  present  on  board,  when  the 
principal  felony  was  committed,  had  in  conversation 
stated  the  fact  of  the  murder  to  the  defendant,  who 
advised  them  to  escape,  promised  secrecy,  offered 
them  the  means  of  escape,  and  actually  assisted  one 
of  them  in  escaping ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  defendant  knew  of  any  fact,  which  would  have 
constituted  legal  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  prin- 
cipal felon-  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  the 
concealment,  under  the  circumstances,  was  sufficient 
to  convict  the  defendant,  and  the  jury  (bond  a  vcr- 
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diet  of  guilty.    The  defendant  then  moved  in  arrest      issu 
of  judgment,  and  for  a>  new  trial,  on  the  following  u^^J^ 
grounds.    That  a  person  is  not  liable  to  be  indicted        ▼•. 
and  convicted  under  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of 
April,  1790,  c  36.  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  United  States,  unless  he  has  such 
knowledge  of  the  felony  as  will  enable  him  to  testify 
in  Court,  at  the  trial  of  the  principal  felon,  and  par- 
ticularly that  in  this  case  the  evidence  did  not  prove 
the  defendant  guilty  of  misprision  of  murder,  accord- 
ing tp  the  terms  of  the  said  act    The  motion  was 
also  supported  by  an  alleged  misdirection  of  the 
Court  to  the  jury.    The  judges  being  divided  in 
opinion  on  this  motion,  it  was  Ordered  to  be  certified 
to  this  Court 

Mr.  Hunt,  for  the  prisoner,  (1.)  argued,  that  to  «*-*«*. 
constitute  the  offence  of  misprision  of  felony,  under, 
the  5th  section  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  c.  36. 
the  accused  must  be  proved  to  have  had  such  a  di- 
rect and  positive  knowledge  of  the  actual  commis- 
sion of  the  felony,  as  would  be  legal  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  principal  felon.  Here  the  offence  is, 
what  in  law  is  termed  negative  misprision/  All  the 
definitions  of  misprision  imply  such  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  as  would  be  legal  evidence.*  But 
here  there  was  no  such  knowledge ;  and  if  the  Court, 
upon  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  is  satisfied  that  the 

a  ABl.  Com.  e.  9.    3  Inst.  140. 

b  4  Joe.  Law  Diet.  295.  Stammdf.  P.  C.L.1.  e.  19.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  20.  t.  4.  1  Hale' $  P.  C*  375.  Tern*  de  la  Ley,  291. 
3  but.  36.     1  CkitttfeCrm.  Law,  2. 
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1821.  defendant  has  not  been  found  guilty  of  any  legal  of- 
Uoit*d8tet«  *w,ce»  t*le  judgment  will  be  arrested/  In  order  to 
v.  v  bring  a  case  within  the  intention  of  a  statute,  its 
language  must  include  the  case ;  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  it  is  within  the  reason  or  mischief,  or  that  the 
crime  is  of  equal  atrocity,  and  of  an  analogous  cha- 
.  -acter.  The  prisoner  could  not  have  been  a  witness 
against  the  principal  felon.  The  law  never  credits 
the  bare  assertion  of  any  one,  however  high  his  rank 
or  pure  his  morals,  but  always  requires  the  sanction 
of  an  oath :  and  it  also  requires  his  personal  attend- 
ance in  Court,  that  he  may  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined  by  the  different  parties.  The  few  in- 
stances in  which  this  rule  has  been  departed  from, 
and  in  which  hearsay  evidence  has  been  admitted, 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  such  as  from 
their  very  nature  are  incapable  of  positive  and  direct 
proof.  (2.)  This  Court  has  decided,  that  the  refu- 
sal of  the  Circuit  Court  to  grant  a  new  trial,  is  not 
matter  for  which  a  writ  of  error  lies.  But  in  those 
ca»es  the  judges  of  the  Court  below  were  unani- 
mous in  refusing  the  new  trial :  here  a  division  of 
opinions  is  certified,  and  this  Court  is  bound  to  de- 
cide by  the  express  words  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1802,  c.  291. 

The  Attorney- General,  contra,  (1.)  insisted  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  arresting  the  judgment,  or 

o  1  Ea$V$  P.  a  140.     1  Chitty'$  Crkn.  Lno%  663.     1  Hargr. 
a.IW.290. 
b  Wiltbtrgerr.  Units*  State,  5  Wheat.  Rep.  96. 
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granting  anew  trial.  The  evidence  brought  the  issi. 
case  completely  within  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  c. 
36.  The  object  of  the  act  was  the  prompt  detection 
and  punishment  of  the  crimes  enumerated.  The  de- 
gree of  knowledge  required  to  bring  a  party  within 
the  misprision  described,  is  such  as  is  sufficient  to 
justify  an  arrest ;  and  well-founded  suspicion  is  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose/  (2.)  The  motion  in  the 
Court  below,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  combined  with 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  is  novel  and  unprecedented. 
But  this  combination  cannot  vary  the  legal  charac- 
ter of  these  two  motions,  which  is  entirely  distinct. 
A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  must  be  confined  to 
objections  which  arise  upon  the  face  of  the  record 
itself,  and  which  make  die  proceedings  apparently 
erroneous:  therefore,  no  defect  in  evidence,  or  im- 
proper proceedings  at  the  trial,  can  be  urged  as  a 
ground  for  arresting  the  judgment*  The  exceptions 
in  arrest  of  judgment  are  to  the  indictment.'  On  the 
other  hand,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  for  causes 
other  than  defects  in  the  pleadings ;  and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  verdict  was  obtained  because  the 
pleadings  were  defective,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
operate  on  this  motion.'  On  inspection  of  the  re- 
cord in  this  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only 
grounds  assigned  in  support  of  the  joint  motion  are 
such  as  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial.    These  grounds  are  the  misdirection  of 

m  OuOy'i  Grim.  Lam,  10.  27.  4  BL  Comm.  290. 
b  1  Chitty'i  Crim.  Lam,  639. 
€^ABl.Cowwu  375. 
3  1  €Kfe>635. 
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last.  the  judge,  and  that  tbe  verdict  was  Obtained  oa  in- 
sufficient evidence.  The  Court  will*  therefore, 
throw  out  of  view  tbe  motion  to  arrest  the  judgment, 
and  consider  this  as  a  motion  for  anew  trial,  on 
which  the  judges  of  the  Court  below  were  divided 
in  opinion.  And  if  so,  there  is  no  question  before 
this  Court :  since  it  has  repeatedly  decided,  that  .the 
granting  or  refusal  of  a  new  trial,  is  mere  matter  of 
discretion  in  the  Court  below  ;  and  hence,  tbe  re- 
fusal of  a  new  trial,  even  though  the  grounds  on 
which  the  motion  was  founded  are  spread  on  the  re- 
cord, is  no  sufficient  cause  for  a  writ  of  error  from 
this  Court.4  In  a  civil  case,  if  the  Court  below  be 
divided  on  such  a  motion,  the  motion,  falls.  Nor  is 
it  otherwise  ir  a  criminal  case. .  This  Court  has  no 
appellate  crio  inal  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  by  virtue 
of  the  6th  section  of  tbe  judiciary  act  of  1802,  that 
a  criminal  case  can  ever  be  brought  to  this  Court 
That  section  was  not,  however,  made  exclusively  for 
criminal  cases.  The  provision  is  general :  and  it  is 
only  by  reason  of  its  generality  that  a  question  in  a 
criminal  case  can  ever  reach  this  Court.  But  being 
genera),  it  must  have  the  same  construction  in  all 
cases.  If,  then,  in  a  civil  case,  a  division  of  tbe 
judges  on  the  mere  discretionary  question  of  a  new 
trial,  would  bring  no  question  here  ;  neither  will  it  in 
a  criminal  case. 

thnk  iw.       Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court 

»  WheaL  Dig.  jRcc.  UuPractia  XV.  (A.) 
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The  indictment  in  this  case  is  certainly  sufficient  to      mi. 
sustain  a  judgment  according  to  the  verdict,  and  all 
the  other  proceedings  are  regular.    There  is  there- 
fore no  cause  for  arresting  the  judgment. 

The  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  never  before  been 
brought  to  this  Court  on  a  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Circuit  Court  It  had  been  decided,  that  a  writ  of 
error  could  not  be  sustained  to  any  opinion  on  such 
motion,  and  the  reasons  for  that  decision  seemed  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  when  urged  against  deter- 
mining such  a  motion  in  this  Court,  in  a  case,  where 
the  judges  at  the  circuits  were  divided  on  it. 
When  we  considered  the  motives  which  must  have 
operated  with  the  legislature  for  introducing  this 
clause  into  the  judiciary  act  of  1 802,  we  were  satis- 
fied that  it  could  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  motions 
for  a  new  trial. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  Circuit 
Courts  were  composed  of  three  judges,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  changed  their  Circuits. 
If  all  the  judges  were  present,  no  division  of  opi- 
nion could  take  pl4ce.  If  only  one  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  attend,  and  a  division  should  take 
place,  the  cause  was  continued  till  the  next  term, 
when  a  different  judge  would  attend.  Should  the 
same  division  continue,  there  would  then  be  the  opi- 
nion of  two  judges  against  one ;  and  thelawprovided, 
that  in  such  case  that  opinion  should  be  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  But  the  act  of  1803,  made  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  stationary,  so  that  the 
same  judge  constantly  attends  the  same  circuit 
This  great  improvement  of  the  pre-existing  system, 
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1891.      was  attended  with  this  difficulty.    The  Court  being 


W9UUs  always  competed  of.  the  same  two  judges,  any  divi- 
v  a  sod  of  opinion  would  reipain,  and  the  question 
would  continue  unsettled.  To  remedy  this  inconve? 
nience,  the  clause  under  considejration  was  introdu- 
ced. Its  application  to  motions  for  a  new  trial 
seems  unnecessary.  Such  a  motion  is  not  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  cause;  It  is  an  r  application 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  founded  on  evidence 
which  the  Court  has  beard,  and  whfeh  may  make 
an  impression  not  always  to  be  communicated  by  a 
statement  of  that  evidence.  A  division  of  opinion  is 
a  rejection  of  the  motion,  and  the  verdict  stands. 
There  is  nothing  then  in  the  reason  of  the  provision 
which  wbuld  apply  it  to  this  case. 

Although  the  words  of  the  act  direct  generally* 
"  that  whenever  any  question  shall  occur  before  a 
Circuit  Court,  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
shall  be  opposed,  the  point  upon  which  the  disagree- 
ment shall  happen  shall"  be  certified,  &c  yet  it  is 
apparent  that  the  question  must  be  one  which  qrises 
in  a  cause  depending  before  the  Court  relative. to  a 
proceeding  belonging  to  the  cause.  The  first  proviso 
is,  "That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  present 
the  cause  from  proceeding,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  farther  proceedings  can  be  had  without  preju- 
dice to  the  merits." 

It  was  also  contended,  that  under  the  second  pro- 
viso, Lewis  Daniel  ought  to.  be  discharged.  •  That 
proviso  is  in  these  words :  "  And  provided  also  that 
imprisonment  shall  not  te  allowed,  nor  punishment 
in  any  case  be  inflicted,  where  the  judges  of  the  said 
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Court  arc  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  .juestion  touch-       isti. 
ing  the  said  imprisonment  or  punishment" 


United  State 


Duitl. 


A  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  not  "  the  question  _  ▼. 
touching  the  said  imprisonment  or  punishuient" 
That  question  must  arise  on  the  law,  as  applicable 
to  the  case ;  and  is  not,  h  would  seem,  to  be  referred 
to  this  Court  The  proviso,  if  applicable  to  such  a 
case  aft  this,  would  direct  the  Circuit  Court  not  to 
certify  their  division  of  opinion  to  this  Court,  but,  in 
consequence  of  that  division,  to  enter  a  judgment  for 
the  defendant  This  Court  can  only  decide  the 
question  referred  to  it,  and  certify  its  opinion  upon 
that  question  to  the  Circuit  Court,  who  will  then  de- 
termine what  judgment  it  is  proper  to  render. 

Certificate.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard 
on  the  transcript  of  the  record ;  and  on  the  points  on 
which  the  judges  in  the  Circuit  Court  were  divided 
in  opinion,  and  was  argued  by  counsel :  On  consi- 
deration whereof,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  error  to  the  record  and  proceedings  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  for  which  judgment  ought  to  be  arrested. 
And  this  Court  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  a  division 
of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  is  not  one  of  those  divisions  of  opinion 
which  is  to  be  certified  to  this  Court  for  its  decision, 
under  the  act,  entitled,  "  an  act  to  amend  the  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States." 

All  which  is  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Court  for  the  sixth  Circuit  and  District  of 
South  Carolina. 
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Ittl. 

(CMAMCEBT.     LDOAL    liAW.) 

Km*  etdL  y.  Watts. 

lie  deoision  of  this  Court,  in  J* en*  r.  JTettt,  6  ChMdb,  148.  re- 


Wbo  are  iieoeeserj  parties  in  equity. 

Tbe.nl*  applied  in  equity  to  the  relief  of  eons  JUU  parchasers  with- 
out notice,  it  not  applicable  to  the  caae  of  pnreheeen  of  military 
land  warrants  onder  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

Such  purchasers  are  considered  at  affected  with  notice  by  the  record 
of  the  entry,  and  alto  of  the  surrey ;  and  subsequent  purchasers 
are  ooneidered  at  acquiring  the  interest  of  the  person  making  the 
entry;  to  that  purchasers  under  conflicting  entries  are  considered 
at  purchasing  under  distinct  rights,  in  which  case  the  rule,  at  to 
innocent  purchasers,  does  not  apply. 

The  principle,  that  only  parties,  or  privies,  or  purchasers  pmdmtt 
lilt,  are  bound  by  a  decree  in  equity,  bow  applied  to  this  case. 

The  surreys  actually  made  on  the  military  land  warrants  of  Virginia, 
hare  not  the  force  of  judicial  acts,  or  of  acts  done  by  the  deputa- 
tions of  officers  as  general  agents  of  the  continental  officers* 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ohio. 

Ferdinando  O'Neal  was  owner  of  a  Virginia  mili- 
tary warrant  for  4,000  acres  of  land,  dated  the  17th 
of  July,  1783,  and  employed  Nathaniel  Massie,  a 
deputy  surveyor,  to  locate  it,  and  to  survey  and  re- 
turn the  plats. 

John  Watts  purchased  the  right  of  O'Neal,  and 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1801,  paid  Massie  60  pounds 
in  full  satisfaction  for  locating  and  surveying  the 
warrant. 

On  the  Sd  of  August,  1787,  Massie  made  an  entry 
on  part  of  O'Neal's  warrant  for  1,000  acres.    On 
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the  Mine  day  an  entry  had  been  made  for  1,000      ian. 
acres  for  Robert  Powell,  which  was  purchased  by   ^£f 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1795,  Massie  made  an  Watts* 
entry  in  his  own  name  for  2,366  acres,  and  the  bill, 
filed  in  the  Court  below  by  the  respondent,  Watts, 
against  the  appellants,  Kerr  and  others,  charges, 
that  en  the  26th  of  April,  1796,  Massie  fraudulently 
made  a  survey  for  O'Neal,  for  690  acres,  purporting 
to  be  made  upon  his  said  entry  of  1,000  acres ;  but, 
in  fact,  on  different  land,  having  fraudulently  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  land  covered  by  O'Neal's 
entry,  by  surveys  made  on  Powell's  and  his  own 
entries,  having  purchased  Powell's  warrant  and  entry 
before  the  surveys  were  made. 

The  bill  further  states,  that  Massie  had  obtained 
grants  upon  his  survey. 

Watts  commenced  a  suit  in  Chancery  against 
Massie  in  the  State  Court  of  Kentucky,  claiming  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  title,  and  proceeded  to  a 
final  hearing  upon  the  merits,  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Kentucky,  to  which  it  had  been  removed ;  which 
last  Court,  in  the  November  term,  1807,  made  an  in- 
terlocutory decree,  in  favour  of  Watts,  and  directed 
the  proper  surveyor  to  lay  off  the  several  entries  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  in  that  decree,  and  to  report 
to  the  Court  in  order  to  a  final  decree  in  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  a  decree  direct- 
ing Massie  to  convey  the  1,000  acres  to  Watts  ac- 
cording to  certain  metes  and  bounds  reported,  and  to 
deliver  possession,  &c;  and  upon  performance  of 
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isti.       the  decree  by  Massie,  Watts  was  directed  to  transfer 

to  him  1,000  acres  of  O'Neal's  warrant. 
jl  Massie  appealed  to  this  Court,  where  the  decree 

of  the  Circuit  Court  was  affirmed,  at  February  term, 
1810/ 

Massie  refused  to  convey  or  deliver  possession 
when  demanded;  and  in  the  mean  time  part  of  the 
property  recovered  had  been  laid  out  into  lots  of  the 
town  of  Chilicothe,  and  the  bill  charges  the  appel- 
lants, and  others,  who  were  made  defendants  in  the 
present  suit,  with  having  in  possession,  respectively, 
part  of  the  complainant's  property,  and  claiming  to 
hold  the  same  by  titles  derived  under  Massie. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  in  Kentucky,  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  were  referred  to,  and  made 
part  of  the  bill  in  this  case. 

The  entries  before  mentioned  are  as  follows : 

«  No.  603:  Captain  Robert  Powell  enters  1,000 
acres  of  land,  &c.  Beginning  at  the  upper  corner 
on  the  Scioto  of  Major  Thomas  Massie's  entry,  No. 
480,  running  up  the  river  520  poles,  when  reduced 
to  a  straight  line,  thence  from  the  beginning  with 
Massie's  line,  so  far  that  a  line  parallel  to  the  gene- 
ra] course  of  the  river  shall  include  the  quantity." 

"  No.  609 :  Captain  Ferdinand  O'Neal  enters 
1,000  acres,  &c  Beginning  at  the  upper  comer  on 
the  Scioto  of  Robert  Powell's  entry,  503,  running  up 
the  river  500  poles,  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
and  from  the  beginning  with  Powell's  line,  so  far 
that  a  line  parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the 
river  will  include  the  quantity." 

a  6  Cranck.  14*. 
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"  No.  2462 :  Nathaniel  Massie  enters  2,366  acres,  im. 
&&  on  the  bank  of  Scioto,  corner  to  Robert  Powell's* 
survey,  No.  503,  thence  with  his  line  south  43  east 
293  poles ;  south  80  east  to  the  upper  back  corner 
of  Thomas  Massie's  survey,  No.  480,  thence  with 
his  line  south  10  west,  to  Paint  Creek,  thence  up  the 
creek  to  the  corner  cf  Thomas  Lawes'  survey, 
thence  with  his  line,  and  from  the  beginning  up  the 
Scioto  to  the  lower  corner  of  Daniel  Stull's  survey, 
thence  with  his  line  so  far  that  a  line  south  10  west, 
will  include  the  quantity .,f 

But  these  entries  depended  on  one  which  preceded 
them  on  the  entry  book,  made  by  Thomas  Massie, 
as  follows : 

u  No.  480:  1787,  August  3d.  Thomas  Massie 
enters  1,400  acres,  &c  Beginning  at  the  junction 
of  Paint  Creek  with  the  Scioto,  running  up  the 
Scioto  520  poles  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
thence  off  at  right  angles,  with  the  general  course 
of  the  river  so  far  that  a  line  parallel  thereto  will  in- 
clude the  quantity." 

This  Court,  in  the  case  referred  to,  decided,  that 
Thomas  Massie's  survey  ought  to  commence  at  the 
mouth  of  Paint  Creek ;  and  that  the  upper  corner 
on  the  river  should  be  placed  at  the  termination  of  a 
right  line  at  the  distance  of  520  poles,  and  the  sur- 
vey extended  out  at  right  angles  with  the  general 
course  of  a  right  line  supposed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  upper  corner :  and  that,  from  the  upper  corner 
of  Thomas  Massie's  survey,  a  point  on  the  river,  at 
the  distance  of  520  poles  on  a  right  line  should  be 
Vol.  VI.  70 
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int.  ascertained  for  the  upper  comer  of  Powell's,  and 
tbat  the  real  course  of  a  right  line  from  Thomas 
Massie's  corner  to  Powell's  upper  corner,  should  be 
considered  as  a  base  from  which  Powell's  survey 
should  be-extended  by  lines  at  right  angles  therewith, 
except  only  so  far  as  the  lower  line  might  interfere 
with  Thomas  Massie's  property. 

The  survey  of  O'Neal  to  depend  upon  the  same 
principles  in  relation  to  the  survey  of  Powell. 

The  object  of  die  present  suit  was  to  carry  into 
execution  against  the  defendants,  who  have  acquired 
Massie's  title,  the  decree  against  kirn  in  Kentucky, 
affirmed  in  this  Court. 

The  Court  below,  by  their  decree,  gave  relief  against 
each,  for  the  specific  property  claimed  by  the  answer 
of  each,  construing  the  entries  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  decision,  except  in  varying  the 
complainant's  survey,  by  a  decision  that  a  piece  of 
land  called  an  Island  in  the  river,  was  part  of  the 
main  shore  when  the  entries  were  made,  and  includ- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  bank. 

The  defendants  all  submitted  to  the  decree,  except 
Kerr,  Doolhtle,  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  sen.  Joseph 
Kirkpatrick,  jon«,  and  the  heirs  of  James  Johnston, 
who  appealed  to  this  Court 

JttrMyiM,  The  Attorney- General  and  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  ap- 
pellants, argued,  (I.)  that  the  survey  made  for  Pow- 
ell ought  to  be  established,  because  made  under  the 
superintendance  of  officers  to  whom  the  State  of 
Virginia  had  deputed  the  sovereign  and  exclusive 
authority  to  regulate  <uch  surveys,  similar  to  the 
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powers  of  commissioners  to  adjust  pre-emption  latt. 
tights :  and  that  their  detenninauon  was  conclusive,  NO^T"' 
being  an  inseparable  condition  annexed  to  the  grant  _*. 
from  the  State/  The  existence  and  power  of  these 
agents  has  been  recognised  by  the  Court.*  (1)  The 
appellant,  Kerr,  is  an  innocent  purchaser  without 
notice,  who  holds  the  legal  estate  with  superior 
equity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  al- 
leged equity  of  Watts.  The  cause  having  been  set 
down  for  hearing  on  the-bill  and  answers,  his  answer 
is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  every  fact  which  it 
states:*  and  it  does  state  that  at  the  filing  of  the 
bill  he  had  the  legal  title ;  and  that  before  either 
party  purchased,  the  entries  had  been  surveyed,  and 
become  matters  of  record.  A  survey  returned  and 
recorded  is  notice/  He  is  not  affected  by  the  sup- 
posed fraud  of  Massie,  in  making  Powell's  survey. 
Masste  was  only  one  of  several  mesne  purchasers  of 
Powell's  rights ;  and  if  Powell,,  the  original  ^holder, 
was  innocent,  a  subsequent  purchaser  under  him  has 
a  right  to  the  shield  of  his  innocence,  even  though 
such  purchaser  had  notice.4  Nor  is  the  appellant  a 
Hie  pendente  purchaser,  because  the  former  suit  was 
brought  in  Kentucky,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  where 
the  land  lies/    The  rule  fe  borrowed  from  the  com- 

a  2  Fentr.  365.  3  Ck.  Cat.  135. 
o  Wallace  t.  Aodenoo,  5  Wheat.  Rep.  291 . 
e  Wheat.  Dig.  Dec.  tit.  Chancery,  pi.  142.  Leeds  v.  Mar,  Jot* 
Co.  *  Wheat.  Rep.  380. 
d  3  Binney'e  Rep.  118. 
e  2  JkL  242.  11  Fee.  478.  Sug d.  Fend.  438. 
ftP.Wmt.4B2. 
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iati.  mon  law ;  and  its  analogies  musty  therefore,  be  pur- 
^O^  aucd»  A  verdict  and  judgment  at  law,  or  a  decree  in 
t.^  equity,  affecting  the  title  to  hud,  are  local  in  their 
nature.  TheUspendens  mnst  be  on  the  question  of 
tide  directly,  and  not  incidentally.  The  principle 
is  confined  to  those  who  attempt  to  originate  a  title 
pendente  Kie ;  and  is  never  extended  to  thoae  who 
had  acquired  a  title  previously,  and  who  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  made  parties  to  the  Us  pendens. 
Its  policy  is  to  prevent-  the  parties  from  alienating, 
and  thus  evading  the  justice  of  the  Court  Even  if 
the  appellant  had  no  legal  title,  but  had  only  the  bet- 
ter right  to  call  for  it,  he  could  not  be  affected  in 
eciity  by  the  pendency  of  the  former  suit*  Nor  is 
fie  bound  as  privy  to  the  former  decree.  No  person 
can  be  bound  as  such,  who  ought  to  have  been  made 
a  party:  as  to  all  who  ought  to  have. been  parties, 
such  a  decree  is  considered  as  a  fraud/  Those  only 
are  privies,  who-  acquire  this  interest  subsequent  to> 
the  institution  of  the  suit,  by  the  decree  in  which 
they  are  bought  to  be  affected.  Besides,  the  ques- 
tion here  is  substantially  different  from  that  which 
arose  in  the  former  case.  There  it  was  as  to  the  res- 
ponsibility of  an  agent  tp  his  principal,  for  an  alleged 
fraud.  Here  it  is  as  to  the  dispossession  of  a  bona 
fide  purchaser. 

Mr.  Doddridge  and  Mr.  Hardin,  contra,  stated 
that  they  should  not  examine  the  correctness  of  the 

«  t  Fmm.  599. 
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decision  in  the  former  case,  taor  the  question  wbe-  1821. 
ther  the  appellants  were  bound  by  the  decree  against  wj^?"' 
Massie,  under  whom  they  claim  ;  since,  whether  they  ^/. 
were  bound  by  it  as  a  res  judicata  or  not,  the  Court 
would  not  change  the  application  of  the  former  ad- 
judication, unless  the  appellants  showed  themselves 
to  be  purchasers  for  a  valuable  consideration  without 
notice,  or  unless  the  respondent  had  been  guilty  of 
spme  gross  negligence.  The  defence  of  being  a 
purchaser  without  notice,  can  never  be  set  up  by  or 
against  one  claiming  under  a  different  original  title. 
It  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule,  that  where 
the  cause  is  set  down  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill  and 
answer,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  is  conclusive : 
but  where  the  answer  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of 
making  the  defendant  an  innocent  purchaser,  and  the 
records,  &c.  made  part  of  the  bill,  show  that  he  can- 
not be  such,  theVe  the  law  charging  him  with  notice 
from  the  registry,  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  title  of  the  respondent  is  an  imperfect  legal  ti- 
tle ;  and  his  claim  being  a  matter  of  record,  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  latent  equity,  for  negligence  in  prose- 
cuting which  he  shall  lose  his  property.  In  the  sys- 
tem of  land  laws  which  has  been  established  in  this 
country,  land  titles  commence  by  a  record,  and  the 
very  first  step  confers  an  inchoate  legal  title. 

Mr.  Justice  Johhson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the   March  \&h. 
Court. 

This  cause  has  its  origin  in  the  case  deciued  in 
this  Court  between  Watts  and  Massie,  in  the  year 
1810. 
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latL  That  suit  came  up  from  the  Kentucky  District, 

v^^/    and  was  prosecuted  there  because  fifassie,  the  defen- 

wltfa.      ^mt*  t*wn  ^^ed  *°  *****  State,  and  either  was,  or 

was  supposed  to  be,  actually  seised  of  the  land  in 

question. 

Since  that  decision,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  present  defendants  are  in  possession  of  the  land, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  Massie  also  haying 
changed  his  residence  to  Ohio,  this  suit  has  become 
necessary,  both  to  enforce  the  former  decree  against 
him,  and  to  obtain  relief  against  the  actual  possessors 
of  the  land. 
.Focmjrd^ci-  In  the  course  of  discussion,  the  Court  has  been 
3  called  on  to  review  its  decision  in  Watts  and  Massif 
and  it  has  patiently  heard,  and  deliberately  conn* 
dered,  the  able  and  well-conducted  argument  ou  this 
subject.  But,  after  the  mamrest  reflection,  it  ad- 
heres to  the  opinion  that,  whether  the  case  be  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  time,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the 
calls,  to  analogy  to  decided  cases,  or  convenience  in 
the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  principle  of  the  most  ge- 
neral application ;  that  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Watts  and  Massie^  for  running  the  lines  of  the  land 
called  for,  cannot  be  deviated  from.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  Massie  himself,  and  his  privies  in  estate, 
are  concerned,  Watts  is  now  entitled  to  the  full  bene- 
fit of  that  decision. 
a*  to  iqti*  But  there  are  various  other  defendants,  and  aeve- 
ibrE!rlfe  ral  grounds  of  dbfence  assumed  in  this  case,  which 
#*  *  are  unaffected  by  the  decision  referred  to. 

It  is  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a 
radical  defect  of  parties.    That  the  representatives 
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of  O'Neal  and  Scott,  through  whom  the  complainant      iati. 
claims,  and  those  of  Powell  and  Thomas  Massie,    ^^ 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  his  interests!  ought  to  have        ▼• 
been  made  parties.  WtWfc 

On  this  point  there  may  be  given  one  general 
answer.    No  one  need  be  made  a  party  complainant 
in  whom  there  exists  no  v    rest,  and  no  one  party 
defendant  from  whom  notaing  is  demanded.    Watts 
rests  his  case  upon  the  averment  that  all  the  interests 
once  vested  in  O'Neal  and  the  Scots,  now  centre  in 
himself  and,  provided  he  can  recover  the  land  now 
in  possession  of  those  actually  made  defendants,  he 
is  contented  afterwards  to  meet  the  just  claims  of 
any  Others  who  are  not  made  defendants.    No  rights 
will  be  affected  by  his  recovery,  but  those  of  the  ac- 
taal  defendants,  and  those  claiming  through  them. 
As  to  the  supposed  interference  of  the  lines  ordered 
to  be  surveyed,  with  those  of  Thomas  Massie,  or 
Powell,  the  former  is  merely  hypothetical  by  way  of 
reference,  or  imaginary ;  and  the  latter  is  only  as- 
serted on  the  ground  that  Massie  had  acquired  all 
the  interest  in  Powell's  survey  that  Powell  ever  had. 
There  was  therefore  nothing  to  demand  of  Powell, 
as  the  case  is  exhibited  by  the  record.    It  must  be 
subject  to  these  modifications,  that  the  obiter  dictum 
of  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Simtns  and  Guthrie,  is 
to  be  understood. 

It  is  next  contended,  in  behalf  of  Ken;,  and  several  J^'1*^^- 
other  defendants,  that  they  claim  through  purchasers  ^jJ^JJ** 
who  were  bona  fide  purchasers  without  notice,  for  a  Sf^^JJ^ISSSll 
valuable  consideration.    And  at  first  view  it  would  to  **«■■•. 
seem,  that  the  principles  so  often  applied  to  the  re- 
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i8ii.      lief  of  innocent  purchasers,  are  applicable  to  the  < 

of  these  defendants,  wherever  the  facts  sustain  the 
defence.    Bat  it  will  nji  do  at  this  day,  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  case  of  purchasers  of  military 
land-warrants,  derived  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
In  all  the  Courts  in  which  such  cases  have  come 
under  review,  the  purchasers  have  been  considered 
as  affected  by  the  record  notice  of  the  entry,  and 
also  of  the  survey,  such  as  it  legally  ought  to  be 
made,  as  incident  to,  or  bound  up  in  the  entry.    It 
is  altogether  a  system  sui  generis,  and  subsequent 
purchasers  are  considered  as  acquiring  the  interest  of 
the  entror,  and  not  necessarily  that  of  the  State.    So 
that  purchasers  under  conflicting  entries  are  consi- 
dered as  purchasing  under  distinct  rights,  in  which 
case  the  principle  here  contended  for  does  not  apply ; 
since  the  ignorance  of  a  purchaser  of  a  defective  ti- 
tle, cannot  make  that  title  good,  as  against  an  inde- 
pendent and  better  right.  These  principles  may  safely 
be  laid  hold  of,  to  support  a  doctrine  which,  however 
severe  occasionally  in  its  operation,  was  perhaps  in- 
dispensable to  the  protection  of  the  interests  acquired 
under  military  land-warrants,  when  we  take  into 
.consideration  the  facility  with  which  such  interests 
might  otherwise,  in  all  cases,  have  been  defeated  by 
early  transfers. 
deJh«  *™£      It  is  further  contended,  that  the  defendants  are 
ST^l^tc J?,  not  bound  by  the  decree  in  the  case  of  Watts  and 
Massie,  because  neither  parties,  nor  privies,  nor  pen- 
dente lite  purchasers. 

That  those  who  come  not  into  this  Court,  in  auy 
one  of  those  characters,  are  not  subject  to  the  direct 
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and  binding  efficacy  of  an  adjudication,  is  unques-  lssi. 
tionable.  But  it  is  not  very  material  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal question  in  this  case,  whether  the  parties  are  to 
be  affected  by  the  former  adjudication  directly,  or  by 
the  declared  adherence  of  this  Court  to  the  doctrines 
established  in  that  case.  The  consequence  to  the 
parties  on  the  merits  of  the  case  is  the  same. 

But  in  one  view  it  is  material,  and  that  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  proof  of  the  exhibits,  through  which 
Watts,  the  complainant,  deduces  his  title  through  the 
Scots  from  O'Neal.  As  Massie,  in  the  former  case, 
(the  record  of  which  is  made  a  proof  of  this,)  acqui- 
esced in  this  deduction  of  Watts'  title,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is,  as  to  him  and  his  privies  in  estate,  a 
point  conceded.  As  to  parties  and  privies,  the  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  contested  ;  and  as  to  pendente  lite 
purchasers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, since  the  only  defendants  who  have  appealed 
from  the  decision  below,  to  wit,  Kerr,  the  Kirkpa- 
tricks,  Doolittle,  and  the  Johnsons,  claim  under  pur- 
chases made  long  anterior  to  this  scrip,  in  Kentucky. 

Those  defendants  certainly  were  entitled  to  a  ple- 
nary defence,  and  where  they  have,  by  their  answers, 
put  the  complainant  upon  proof  of  his  allegations,  as 
to  bis  deduction  of  title,  the  question  arises,  whether 
it  appears  from  the  record  that  the  deduction  of  title 
was  legally  proved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  question  passed 
sub  sUentio  in  the  Court  below,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  thing  on  the  record,  that  the  point 
was  waived  ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  look  be- 
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mi*       yond  the  record  for  the  evidence  on  which  the  de- 
duction of  title 


t.  Although  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  exhibits 

may,  on  the  trial,  be  proved  by  parol  testimony,  yet 
a  note  on  the  minutes,  or  on  the  exhibit,  became  in* 
dispensable  to  transmit  the  fact  to  this  Court ;  and 
as  the  case  furnishes  no  such  memorandum,  we  must 
consider  the  assignments  through  'which  Walts  de- 
rived his  title  from  O'Neal,  as  not  having  been  es- 
tablished by  evidence.  Such  was  thfc  decision  of 
this  Court  in  the  case  of  Drumwumd  v.  itGruder. 

But  Kerr  is  the  only  one  of  these  appellants  who 
has  expressly  put  the  complainant  on  proof  of  his 
title.  The  rest  of  the  appellants  having  passed  over 
this  subject  without  any  notice  in  their  answer,  the 
question  is,  whether  they  waived  their  right  to  call 
for  evidence  to  prove  these  exhibits.  We  are  of 
opinion  they  have  not ;  and  that  the  complainant  is 
always  bound  to  prove  his  title,  unless  it  be  admitted 
by  the  answer. 

There  are  two  principles  of  a  more  general  nature, 
of  which  all  the  appellants  claim  the  benefit,  and 
which,  as  the  cause  must  go  back,  will  require  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  contended,  that  Nathaniel  Massie  was  the 
acknowledged  agent  of  both  O'Neal  and  Watts,  and 
that  the  complainant  is  precluded  by  his  acts  done  in 
that  capacity.  This  argument  is  resorted  to,  as  weO 
to  fasten  on  Watts  the  survey  made  in  his  behalf 
above  the  town  of  Chilicothe,  as  a  relinquishment 
of  all  ctaim  to  a  location  at  the  place  now  contend- 
ed for  in  his  behalf.    But  in  neither  of  these  view* 
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can  this  Court  apply  this  principle  in  favour  of  the  iatt 
defendants;  for,  it  follows  from  the  principles  esta- 
blished for  surve/mg  O'Neal's  entry,  that  the  sonrey 
made  by  Mastie  on  O'Neal's  entry,  was  illegal  and 
void ;  and,  certainly,  when  employed  hi  locating  the 
entries  made  in  favour  of  Powell  and  himself,  Massie 
was  not  acting  as  the  agent  of  O'Neal  or  Watts,  but 
as  the  agent  of  Powell,  or,  in  fact,  in  bis  own  be- 
half. The  survey,  on  which  this  argument  rests, 
was  at  best  but  partial ;  and  it  is  conclusive  against 
it  to  observe,  that  the  powers  of  Massie,  as  agent  of 
Watts,  were  limited  to  the  entry  and  mechanical  acts 
of  the  survey.  The  recording  of  that  survey,  and 
all  those  solemn  acts  which  give  it  legal  validity,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  powers  extended  to*  Watts 
never  recognised  that  survey,  or  assumed  the  obliga- 
tory effects  of  it  by  any  act  of  his  own,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  event,  (though  not  a  material  circumstance  to 
the  result  we  tome  to,)  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that  it  was  not  only  made  off  Watts's  entry,  but  on 
land  appropriated  by  another. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  also,  that  all  these  sur-  sorvvp 
veys  actually  made  on  the  military  land  warrants  of  b*d  w™»* 
Virginia,  derive  the  authenticity  and  force  of  judicial  j^^STl 
acts,  or  of  acts  done  by  the  general  agents  of  the  "  ^ 
continental  officers  respectively,  from  the  superin- 
tending and  controlling  powers  vested  in  the  deputa- 
tions of  officers,  as  the  law  denominates  them,  ap- 
pointed by  themselves  to  superintend  the  appro- 
priation of  the  military  reserves  set  apart  for  their 
use.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  it  is  contended,  that  every 
survey  made  by  their  authorized  surveyors,  was 
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1821.  toad©  under  their  control  and  direction.  This  Court 
Joes  not  feel  itself  authorised  to  raise  any  audi  pre- 
sumption. The  powers  actual! y  exercised  by  those 
commissioners,  were  limited  to  very  few  objects. 
The  surveying  of.  entries  at  a  very  early  period,  be- 
came a  judicial  subject.  And  the  commissioners, 
or  rather  deputations  of  officers,  never  assumed  « 
right  to  adjust  the  .conflicting  interests  of  individuals 
upon  the  locating  .and  surveying  of  such  entries. 
To  appoint  surveyors,  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
drawing  of  lots  for  precedence  Among  the  locators, 
to  direct  the  survey  for  officers  and  soldiers  not  pre- 
sent or  not  represented,  and  to  determine  when  the 
good  lands,  bet  veeh  tip  Cumberland: and  Tennessee 
should  be  exh  usted,,  comprehended  all  the  powers 
with  which  they  weire,  vested. .  As  individual  agents 
capable  of  binding  tfeeir  principals,  they  appear  in 
one  case,  and  only;  onsf,  which  was*  when  the  officer 
or  soldier  was  absent  find  unrepresented  And  as  to 
judicial  powers,  thei*  is  no  provision  of  the  act  that 
vests  them  with  a  semblance  of  such  a  power,  unless 
it  be  to  judge  of  the  right  of  priority  as  determined 
by  lot.  But  here,  also,  they  appear  more  properly 
in  the  character  of  ministerial  officers' discharging  a 
duty  without  the  least  latitude  of  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion. Their  powers  in  nothing  resemble  that  of 
the  Courts  of  Commissioners  established  through  the 
back  counties  of  Virginia.  As  to  the  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  the  boards  so  constituted,  (of  which  mili- 
tary warrants  were  no  part,)  those  boards  were  ex- 
pressly vested  with  judicial  power.  But  the  powers 
of  the  deputations  of  officers  were  purely  ministerial. 
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And  if  it  be  admitted,  that  they  might  have  exercised  issi. 
the  power  of  defining  the  principles  on  which  surveys 
sboald  have  been  made,  yet  it  is  certainly  incumbent 
on  him  who  would  avail  himself  of  that  power,  to 
show  that  it  was  exercised,  and  to  bring  himself  with- 
in the  rules  prescribed  by  their  authority. 

Decree  reversed  as  to  these  appellants,  and  sent 
back  for  further  proceedings. 


*■*■ 


(CmAnem.) 


Leeds  et  aL  v.  The  Marine  Insurance 
Compajty. 


Application  of  the  law  of  set-off  and  Hon  m  EquHy»  under  peculiar 


Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  was  a  suit  in  Equity,  commenced  in  the 
Court  below  by  the  respondents  against  the  appel- 
lants, in  which  the  injunction  obtained  on  the  filing 
of  the  bill  was  made  perpetual.  The  facts  are  stated 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr. 
Jones  for  the  appellant,  ,and  by  the  Attorney- General 
and  Mr.  Lee  for  the -respondents. 


m. 
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J631.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 

Court. 


m  •  This  case  involves  a  great  many  questions  both  of 
bu.  Co.  law  and  fact,  but  we  will  consider  it  as  it  is  affected 
March  to*,  by  those  circumstances,  concerning  which  there  is  no 
dispute. 

Leeds  and  Straas  beitg  engaged  in  commercial 
enterprizes,  Straas  employed  Hodgson  to  effect  insu- 
rance on  the  Sophia  and  her  cargo.  A  note  of  Hodg- 
son, with  Patton  and  Dykes  as  endorsers,  is  taken 
for  the  premium.  Another  adventure  on  the  brig 
Hope,  grows  out  of  the  first,  on  the  Sophia  ;  and  the 
same  agent,  at  the  request  of  the  same  principal,  ef- 
fects insurance  upon  this  also,  with  the  same  Com- 
pany. The  Sophia  arrives  in  safety,  but  though 
one  of  the  endorsers  is  unquestionably  sufficient,  the 
premium  note  remains  unpaid.  The  Hope  is  lost, 
and  Hodgson  professedly  suing  for  the  use  of  Straas 
and  Leeds,  has  recovered  judgment  against  the  under- 
writers for  the  amount  of  the  policy.  From  this 
amount  the  premium  note  connected  with  that  policy 
was  discounted,  but  that  growing  out  of  the  insu- 
rance on  the  Sophia,  was  not  pleaded,  notwithstanding 
the  identity  of  the  legal  plaintiff  in  that  action,  with 
the  debtor  to  the  company  in  the  transaction  on  the 
Sophia. 

The  note  taken  for  the  insurance  on  the  Sophia, 
is  now  set  up  against  the  policy  on  the  Hope,  in  a 
different  form.  This  bill  is  filed  to  compel  the  par- 
ties in  interest,  Hodgson!  Leeds  and  Straas,  to  dis- 
count it  from  the  judgment  against  the  underwriters; 

The  equity  of  this  demand  is  now  to  be  tested. 
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The  right  to  the  discount  considered  with  refer-  issl 
ence  to  identity  of  parties,  was  clearly  a  legal  one. 
And  had  not  the  Company  been  injoined  in  the  " 
Chancery  of  Virginia,  during,  the  pendency  of  the  im.  c* 
suit,  upon  the  policy,  they  must  have  lost  all  claim  to 
the  interposition  of  this  Court,  by  failing  to  assert 
their  Jegal  right*  in  the  Court  to  which  they  pro- 
perly belonged.  Bat  the  Chancery  of  Virginia 
might  have  considered  the  Company  in  contempt, 
had  they  set  up  in  discount  a  claim  then  pending, 
and  then  injoined  in  the  Courts  of  that  State.  And, 
therefore,  We  may  now  be  justified  in  considering 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Company,  against  the  policy 
on  the  Hope,  as  derived  through  the  premium  note 
on  the  Sophia,  under  all  the  advantages  that  it  would 
have  possessed,  if  pleaded  as  a  set-off  to  the  action 
at  law. 

The  bill,  it  is  true,  does  not  e*pli<;idy  rest  on  .this, 
as  the  ground  of  its  .equity,  but  the  facts  are  so  set 
out,  and  may  be  properly  considered  as  making  up 
the  case. 

What  was  the  state  of  right  as  it  stood  at  law  ? 
Hodgson,  as  holder  of  the  policy  wfiich  he  had  ef- 
fected, was,  to  the  amount  of  his  commissions,  ad- 
vances, or  even  liability  incurred  in  the  transacting 
a  privileged  creditor,  and  that  possession  could  not  be 
violated  until  he  was  indemnified  or  compensated. 
If  he  be  considered  as  the  legal  pbufttiff in  the  action 
on  the  policy,  and,  in  fact,  the  legal  owner  of  the 
money  recovered  for  the  use  of  others,  the  law  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  deprived  by  transactions  between 
Straas  and  Leeds,  to  which  he  never  assented,  of  any 
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1821.      legal  advantage  derived  from  possession  of  that 

>^^*'    money. 

▼.  Suppose,  to  come  up  to  the  very  case  before  us,  the 

los.  Co.  Company  had  pleaded  this  note  as  a  set-off  to  the 
suit  on  the  policy,  and  Hodgson,  the  legal  plaintiff, 
had  tendered  a  replication  admitting  the  plea,  in  what 
manner  could  the  Company  or  himself  have  been 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  its  being  thus  disposed  of? 
That  Hodgson  was  entitled  to  indemnity  from  Straas 
at  least,  against  this  note,  is  unquestionable ;  and  he 
would,  as  against  Straas,  have,  under  any  circum^ 
stances,  been  entitled  to  retain  a  sufficient  sum  to 
cover  his  liability.  Then  how  could  he,  by  the  act 
of  Straas,  either  by  assigning  away  his  interest,  or 
by  impeding  by  an  injunction,  that  act  in  a  third 
person,  which  would  have  secured  him  in  its  conse- 
quences, be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  compelling  the 
admission  of  this  set-off?  The  case  in  equity,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  precisely  that  which  would  have  arisen 
at  law,  upon  the  state  of  things  supposed.  For, 
Hodgson,  in  his  answer  to  this  bill,  admits  this  set-off, 
and  solicits  the  Conrt  to  enforce  the  admission  of  it 
by  Leeds,  who  in  the  right  of  Straas,  is  thus  endea- 
vouring to  deprive  him  of  his  legal  right  to  indemnity. 
The  case  in  no  part  contests  the  reality  of  this  state 
of  facts,  bht  the  defendant,  Leeds,  in  every  part-of  it, 
rests  his  defence  upon  the  ground,  that  Straas  has 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  claims  of  Hodgson,  and 
deprived  the  Company  of  the  benefit  incident  to  the 
assertion  of  those  claims ;  first,  by  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Company  in  a  Court  of  Chancery,  in  a  suit 
in  which  he  finally  failed,  and  then  by  a  transfer  of  a 
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chattel  interest,  the  evidence  of  which,  or  the  con*      lssi. 
tract  itself,  was  in  the  hands  of  Hodgson,  and  legally 
subject  to  his  control,  until  the  money  due  on  it  was 
reduced  into  possession. 

It  is  true,  that  had  this  set-off  been  pleaded  at 
law  to  Hodgson's  suit  upon  the  policy,  and  the 
equitable  interest  of  others  been  set  up  against  such 
plea,  or  against  Hodgson's  admission  of  it,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  must,  according  to  modern  prac- 
tice, have  heard  the  parties  on  affidavit,  before  it  de- 
termined to  admit  Hodgson's  replication  on  its  files. 
But,  supposing  the  case  to  have  been  presented  on 
affidavit,  such  as  it  now  appears  to  this  Court,  that 
Court  would  not  have  taken  upon  itself  to  deprive 
the  legal  plaintiff  of  a  legal  advantage,  in  favour  of 
an  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action,  where  the  equity  of 
the  case  was  so  strong  in  the  favour  of  the  legal 
plaintiff. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  this 
case  arise  from  the  inverted  and  peculiar  state  of  the 
parties.  Hodgson,  (and  with  him  his  endorser,)  who 
is  really  the  party  to  be  relieved,  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  defendant,  and  the  question  presents  itself 
why  should  the  underwriters  be  at  liberty  to  quit 
their  hold  upon  their  note  for  indemnity,  and  come 
upon  the  judgment  holder  on  the  policy  for  satisfac- 
tion in  the  first  instance  ? 

But  to  this  several  answers  present  themselves. 

Why,  if  the  underwriters  had  several  remedies, 
should  they,  by  the  act  of  the  opposite  party,  be  de- 
prived of  any  one  of  them?    Why,  if  they  might 

Vol.  Vf.  It 
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lati.  legally  bate  availed  themselves  of  their  remedy  by 
discount,  should  they  now  be  deprived  of  it  because 
they  were  prevented,  uoconscientiously  by  their  an- 
tagonist, from  asserting  it  in  its  proper  place  ?  And 
why,  if  they  can  in  this  way  certainly  save  thefr 
money,  should  they  be  put  to  the  risk  and  labour  of 
prosecuting  a  recovery  upon  their  note  ? 

But  the  case  affords  another  answer  of  a  more  ge- 
neral nature.  Notwithstanding  Hodgson's  insolven- 
cy, his  claims  upon  this  policy  remain  unpaid,  if  it 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  his  endorsers; 
and  notwithstanding  his  appearance  here  as  a  co- 
defendant,  it  is  obvious,  that  dismissing  this  bill 
must  give  rise  to  new  suits  between  the  persons  lia- 
ble to  pay  this  note,  and  the  assignee  of  Straas'  in- 
terest under  the  policy.  This  consideration  affords 
the  additional  reason,  that  entertaining  this  suit  ter- 
minates litigation,  and  the  reverse  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  dismissing  this  bill.  If  having  been  de- 
prived by  his  antagonist  of  his  remedy  at  law,  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  entertaining  the  suit  of  the  com- 
plainant, it  is  certainly  no  objection  to  it,  that  relief 
is  at  the  same  time  extended  to  one  who,  though  no- 
minally a  co-defendant  is  essentially  a  co-plaintiff, 
and  might  have  been  made  such. 

Had  he  been  made  such,  the  case  would  have  pre- 
sented fewer  difficulties.  If  Straas  himself  could 
not  have  demanded  of  Hodgson  this  policy,  or  the 
money  recovered  on  it,  without  securing  him  against 
the  premium  note,  neither  can  bis  assignee.  Even 
the  Courts  of  law  have  recognised  the  hen  of  a  hro- 
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ker  on  a  chose  in  action  for  a  general  balance  of      itti. 
account,  and  much  more  so  ought  a  Court  of  equity 
in  the  application  of  a  principle  so  peculiarly  its  own, 
as  that  which  gives  effect  to  a  transfer  by  assignment 
of  a  chose  in  action  iiot  in  its  nature  negotiable. 

The  parties  in  this  case  sue  only  to  be  restored  to 
their  legal  advantages ;  as  that  cannot  be  done  spe- 
cifically, they  certainly  have  a  claim  on  this  Court  to 
secure  to  them  all  the  beneficial  consequences  that 
would  have  resulted  from  them.  And  as  Straas'  in- 
terest in  the  Hope  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  enable  Hodgson  to  pay  this  premium  note,  had  the 
money  on  the  policy  come  into  his  hands,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  making  it,  in  the  hands  of 
the  officer  of  this  Court,  subject  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  Court 
does  not,  in  this  decision,  countenance  the  idea,  that 
a  separate  debt  may  be  set  off  to  a  joint  action.  The 
debtor  and  creditor  at  law  are  the  same.  And  upon 
Hodgson's  reducing  the  money  into  possession,  the 
same  identity  of  parties  would  exist.  For  Leeds 
and  Straas  do  not  appear  in  the  case  at  all,  in  the 
relation  of  copartners  in  trade,  but  Leeds  himself  re- 
presents them  as  holding  distinct  interests,  although 
in  the  same  subject.  Leeds'  defeuce.  rests  altogether 
on  Straas'  assignment,  not  on  their  blended  rights ; 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  ignorance  of  the  off-set  now 
contended  for,  when  he  took  the  assignment,  but 
only  observes,  with  a  view,  it  is  presumed,  to  show 
he  bad  no  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  subsisting  debt, 
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iati.  that  it  was  at  that  time  enjoined  before  the  Chan* 

^■^j^  cellor  of  Virginia-    This  is  setting  up  a  wrong  in 

Bank  Straas  to  support  a  right  in  his  assignee. 


Hyde. 


Decree  affirmed. 


(Prno*  issomr  Not**.) 

The  Union  Bank  v.  Hyde, 

A  protest  of  an  inland  bill  or  promissory  note  is  not  necessary,  nor  is 
it  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  it. 

The  (bUowint;  undertaking;  of  the  endorser  of  a  promissory  note,  "I 
do  request  that  hereafter  any  note!  that  may  fall  doe  in  the  Union 
Bank,  in  which  I  am.  Or  may  be  endorser,  shall  not  be  protested,  as 
I  wilt  consider  myself  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said  notes 
had  been  or  should  be  legally  protested/'  held  to  be  ambiguous  as 
to  whether  it  amounted  to  a  waiver  of  demand  and  notice ;  and  parol 
proof  admitted  to  snow  that. it  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties 
that  the  demand  and  notice  required  by  law  to  charge  the  endorser, 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mmkim.       This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Jones,  for  the 
.    plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Swann  and  Mr.  Key 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

mi*.       Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court. 
This  cause  turns  upon  the  construction  of  a  writ- 
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ten  instrument,  in  these  words :  "  I  do  request  that  mi. 
hereafter  any  notes  that  may  fall  due  in  the  Union 
Bank,  on  which  I  am,  or  may  be  endorser,  shall  not 
be  protested,  as  I  will  consider  myself  bound,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  the  said  notes  had  been,  or  should 
be  legally  protested. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Hyde," 

Two  constructions  have  been  contended  for :  the 
one,  literal,  formal,  vernacular;  the  other,  resting  on 
the  spirit  and  meaning,  as  a  mercantile  and  bank 
transaction. 

The  former  has  been  sustained  in  the  Court  be- 
low, and  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  is  now  to 
be  examined. 

The  defendant,  it  appears,  became  endorser  to 
one  Foyles,  and  the  note  was  discounted  in  the 
Union  Bank :  on  its  falling  due,  it  is  admitted  that 
no  demand  was  made  on  the  drawer,  ot  notice  given 
to  the  endorser. 

The  case  presents  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  under 
two  aspects:  1st.  Upon  the  just  construction  of 
the  written  instrument.  2d.  The  practical  exposi- 
tion of  it  by  the  defendant  himself ;  and  it  might  also 
have  presented  a  third :  the  specific  waiver  of  de- 
mand and  notice  on  the  note  in  suit.  By  some  assu- 
med analogy,  or  mistaken  notions  of  law,  this  prac- 
tice of  protesting  inland  bills,  has  now  become  very 
generally  prevalent;  and  since  the  inundation  of  the 
country  with  bank  transactions,  and  the  general  re- 
sort to  this  mode  of  exposing  the  breaches  of  punc- 
tuality which  occur  upon  notes,  a  solemnity,  co- 
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jasi.  gency,  and  legal  effect,  have  been  ghren  to  inch 
protests  in  public  opinion,  which  certainly  has  no 
foundation  in  the  law-merchant.  The  nullity  of  a 
protest  on  the  legal  obligations  of  the  parties  to  an 
inland  bill,  is  tested  by  the  consideration,  that  inde- 
pendently of  statutory  provision,  (if  any  exists  any 
where,)  or  conventional  understanding,  the  protest  on 
an  inland  bill  is  no  evidence  in  a  Court  of  justice  of 
either  of  the  incidents  which  convert  the  conditional 
undertaking  of  an  endorser,  into  an  absolute  assump- 
tion. 

The  protest  belongs  altogether  to  foreign  mercan- 
tile transactions,  upon  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
indispensable  incident  to  making  a  drawer  of  a  bill, 
or  endorser  of  a  note,  liable.  On  foreign  bills,  it  is 
the  evidence  of  demand,  and  an  indispensable  step 
towards  the  legal  notice  of  non-payment,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  undertaking  of  the  drawer  or 
endorser  becomes  absolute.  Hence,  as  to  foreign 
transactions,  it  is  justly  predicated  of  a  protest,  that 
it  has  a  legal  or  binding  effect. 

But  the  writing  under  consideration  has  reference, 
exclusively,  to  inland  bills,  and  as  to  them,  the  pro- 
test has  no  legal  or  binding  effect.  The  endorser 
became  liable,  only  on  demand  and  notice,  and  of 
these  facts  the  protest  isno  evidence.  How  then  shall 
the  waiver  of  the  protest  be  adjudged  a  waiver  of  de- 
mand and  notice,  or  in  effect  convert  his  conditional 
into  an  absolute  undertaking  ? 

Had  the  defendant  omitted  one  word  from  his  un- 
dertaking, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  proposition.    But  what 
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are  we  to  understand  him  to  intend,  when  he  says,  mi. 
u  I  will  consider  myself  bound  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  said  notes  had  been,  or  should  be  legally  pro- 
tested ?"  Except  as  to  foreign  bills,  a  protest  has  no 
legal  binding  effect,  and  as  to  them,  it  is  evidence  of 
demand,  and  incident  to  legal  notice.  It  either  then 
had  this  meaning,  or  it  had  none. 

This  reasoning,  it  may  be  said,  goes  no  farther 
than  to  a  waiver  of  the  demand,  but  what  effect  is  to 
be  given  to  the  word  bound  ?  It  must  be  to  pay  the 
debt,  or  it  means  nothing.  But  to  cast  on  the  endor- 
ser of  a  foreign  bill  an  obligation  to  take  it  up,  pro- 
test alone  is  not  sufficient ;  he  is  still  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable notice  in  addition  to  the  technical  notice 
communicated  by  the  protest  To  bind  him  to  pay 
the  debt,  all  these  incidents  were  indispensable,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  in  con- 
templation of  the  parties,  when  entering  into  this 
contract 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  writing  un- 
der consideration  asks  a  boon  of  the  plaintiff,  for 
which  it  tenders  a  consideration  It  requests  to  be 
exempted  from  an  expense,  exposure,  or  mortifica- 
tion, on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  what  is  ten- 
dered in  return?  The. intended  object  and  conceived 
effect  of  the  protest  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  convert  his 
undertaking  into  an  unconditional  assumption,  and 
the  natural  return  is  to  make  his  undertaking  at 
once  absolute,  as  the  effectual  means  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  solicited. 

If  this  course  of  reasoning  should  not  be  held  con- 
clusive, it  would  at  least  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
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1821.       language  of  the  undertaking  equivocal ;  and  that  the 

^TrT^    ^nse  in  which  the  parties  used  the  words  in  which 

Bank       they  express  themselves,  may  fairly  be  sought  in  the 

lfyd9.      practical  exposition  furnished  by  their  own  conduct, 

or  the  conventional  use  of  language  established  by 

their  own  customs  or  received  opinions. 

On  this  point  the  evidence  proves,  that,  by  the 
understanding  of  both  parties,  this  writing  did  dis- 
pense with  demand. and  refusal, that  the  company  on 
the  one  hand,  discontinued  their  practice  of  putting 
the  notes  endorsed  by  defendant  in  the  usual  course 
for  rendering  his  asumption  absolute,  and  the  defend- 
ant, on  the  other,  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  to 
acquiesce  in  this  practice,  by  renewing  his  endorse- 
ments without  ever  requiring  demand  or  notice. 
This  was  an  unequivocal  acquiescence  in  the  sense 
given  by  the  Company  to  his  undertaking,  and  he 
cannot  be  permitted  to  lie  by,  and  lull  the  Company 
into  a  state  of  security,  of  which  he  might,  at  any 
moment*  avail  himself,  after  making  the  most  of  the 
credit  thus  acquired. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  ventre  facias  it  novo 
awarded. 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(Local  Law.) 

Clark  etdLr.  Graham^ 


A  power  to  eonrey  landa  nmst  possess  the  same  requisites,  tad  ob» 
aenre  the  tune  solemnities,  it  are  necessary  in  *  deed  directly  coo- 
reying  the  lands. 

A  title  to  lands  can  only  be  aoqured  and  loit  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  aitnate. 

The  laws  of  Ohio  reqnire  all  deeds  of  land  to  be  executed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  and  a  deed  executed  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness  only  u  roid. 

A  parol  exchange  of  lands,  or  parol  evidence,  that  a  conveyance  shonld 
operate  as  an  exchange,  will  not  convey  any  estate  or  interest  in 
lands. 

Mr.  Justice  Todd  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Mm+Wk* 
Court  in  this  cause,  which  was  submitted  without 
argument* 

This  is  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  of  Ohio.  At  the  trial,  the 
plaintiff  proved  a  title  sufficient  in  \*w,  prima  facie, 
to  maintain  the  action.  The  controversy  turned  al- 
together upon  the  title  set  up  by  the  defendants. 
That  title  Was  as  follows:  A  letter  of  attorney, 
purporting  to  be  executed  by  John  Graham,  bearing 
date  the  23d  of  September,  1805,  authorizing  Na- 
thaniel Massie  to  sell  all  his  estate,  &c.  in  all  his 
lands  in  Ohio.  This  power  was  executed  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses  in  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
and  was  there  acknowledged  by  Graham  before  a 
notary  public 
Vol.  VI  73 
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18SL  Nathaniel  Massie,  by.  a  dead  dated  the  7th  day  of 

^JJJ*  June,  1810,  and  executed  by  him  in  Ohio,  in  his 
r.  own  right,  as  well  as  attorney  to  John  Graham, 
conveyed  to  one  Jacob  Smith,  under  whom  the  de- 
fendants claimed  the  land  in  controversy.  This 
deed  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  one  witness 
only,  and  was  duly  acknowledged  and  recorded  in 
the  proper  county  in  Ohio.  The  deed  and  letter  of 
attorney  so  executed  and  acknowledged,  were  offer- 
ed in  evidence  by  the  defendants,  and  were  rejected 
by  the  Court,  upon  the  ground,  that  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  convey  lands  according  to  the  laws  of 
Ohio.  The  defendants  also  offered  io  evidence  a 
deed  from  Jacob  Smith  and  wife,  to  the  said  Graham, 
dated  the  7th  of  March,  1811,  duly  witnessed,  ac- 
knowledged, and  recorded,  conveying  a  certain  tract 
of  land  in  Ohio,  and  offered  farther  to  prove,  that  the 
tract  of  land  so  conveyed  was  given  in  exchange  for 
and  in  consideration  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
deed  first  mentioned  to  Smith.  This  evidence*  also, 
was  rejected  by  the  Court.  A  bill  of  exceptions  was 
taken  to*  these  proceedings  by  the  defendants ;  and 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  upon  which 
a  judgment  was  sintered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
present  writ  of  error  is  brought  by  the  defendants  to 
revise  that  judgment. 

The  principal  question  before  this  Court,  is,  whe- 
ther the  deed  so  executed  by  Massie  was  sufficient 
to  convey  lands  by  the  laws  of  Ohio.  If  not,  it  was 
properly  rejected ;  if  otherwise,  the  judgment  should 
be  reversed    Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  the 
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execution  of  this  deed ;  first,  that  the  power  of  at-  mi. 
torney  was  not  duly  acknowledged,  as  every  deed  is  ^^J* 
required  to  be  in  Ohio  in  order  to  convey  lands ;  T- 
and  if  so,  then  the  subsequent  conveyance  is  void, 
for  it  is  a  general  principle,  that  a  power  to  convey 
lands  must  possess  the  same  requisites,  and  observe 
the  same  solemnities,  as  are  necessary  in  a  deed  di- 
rectly conveying  the  lands.  On  this  objection, 
which  is  apparently  well  founded,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell,  as  another  objection  is  fatal ;  that  is,  the 
deed  of  Massie  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  one 
witness  only,  whereas  the  law  of  Ohio  requires  all 
deeds  for  land  to  be  executed  in  this  presence  of  two 
witnesses.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  no  title  to  lands 
can  be  acquired  or  passed,  unless  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situate.  The 
act  of  Ohio  regulating  the  conveyance  of  lands, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  February,  1805,  provides, 
u  that  all  deeds  for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
within  this  State,  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
grantor  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  shall 
subscribe  the  said  deed  or  conveyance,  attesting  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  signing  and  sealing  thereof; 
and  if  executed  within  this  State,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  party  or  parties,  or  proven  by  the  sub- 
scribing witnesses,  before  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  any 
county  in  this  State."  Although  there  are  no  nega- 
tive words  in  this  clause,  declaring  all  deeds  for  the 
conveyance  of  lands  executed  in  any  other  manner  to 
be  void ;  yet  this  must  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the 
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1821.  clause  in  the  absence  of  all  words  indicating  a  dif- 
ferent legislative  intent,  and  in  point  of  fact  such  is 
understood  to  be  the  uniform  construction  of  the  act 
in  the  Courts  of  Ohio.  The  deed,  then,  in  this  case> 
not  being  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  evidence  was  properly  rejected  by  the 
Circuit  Court 

The  remaining  point,  as  to  the  rejection  of  the 
evidence  of  the  deed  from  Smith  to  Graham,  and  the 
proof  to  show,  that  it  was  given  in  exchange  for  the 
land  in  controversy,  has  not  been  much  relied  on  in 
this  Court  It  is,  indeed,  too  plain  for  argument, 
that  if  a  deed  imperfectly  executed  would  not  con- 
vey any  estate  or  interest  in  the  land,  a  parol  ex- 
change, or  parol  proof  of  an  intention  to  convey  the 
same  in  excl  ange,  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  any 
such  effect 

Judgment  affirmed,  with  costs. 


(Local  Law.) 

Preston's  Heirs  v.  Bowmar. 

It  if  a  uoirersal  role,  that  course  and  dittanoe  yield  to  natural  and 
ascertained  objects* 

Bat  when  thete  objects  are  wanting,  and  the  course  and  distance 
cannot  be  reconciled,  there  it  no  onrrersal  rule  that  obliges  as  to 
prefe*  the  one  to  the  other. 

Cases  may  exist  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  nay  be  prewired  ac- 
ceding to  the  circumstances  • 

In  a  case  of  doubtful  construction,  the  claim  of  the  parly  in  actual 
possession  ought  to  he  maintained,  especially  where  it  has  been  f> 
held  by  the  excisions  of  the  State  ( 
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Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky.  issi. 

This  was  an  ejectment  brought  in  the  Court  be-    ^£2% 
low,  in  which  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  claimed  title       h«ii 
under  a  patent,  describing  the  survey  as  "  beginning    Bowiar. 
at  an  ash  in  the  middle  of  a  line  of  Glenn's  land, 
and  with  it  north  20  degrees,  east  800  poles,  crossing 
three  branches  to  a  hoop  wood  and  sugar  tre*  corner 
to  Moffat's  land,  and  With  a  line  thereof  north  70 
degrees,  west  100  poles,  crossing  the  creek  to  a 
sugar  tree  south  33  degrees,  west  820  poles,  cross- 
ing three  forks  of  the  creek  to  two  sugar  trees,  south 
70  degrees,  east  300  poles,  to  the  beginning."    The 
question  arising  upon  the  construction  of  this  patent, 
is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  B.  Hardin,  for  the  ***  ***• 
plaintiff,  and  by  Mr*  Talbot,  for  the  defendant 

Mr.  Justice  Story  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  jmm  im.- 
Court 

Whatever  might  be  our  opinion  (and  we  wish  to 
be  understood  as  expressing  none)  if  the  question  in 
this  case  were  entirely  new,  it  cannot  be  affirmed, 
that  there  has  been  such  a  clear  mistake  of  con- 
struction, as  that  justice  and  law  require  us  to  de- 
part from  the  decision  of  the  local  tribunals.  The 
question  here  is,  whether  the  third  and  fourth  lines 
of  this  patent  (following  the  order  of  the  lines  as 
they  are  given  in  the  patent)  are  to  be  continued 
upon  the  courses  called  for  by  the  patent  until  they 
intersect,  or  whether  the  fourth  line  is  to  be  extend- 
ed from  the  beginning  to  the  distance  called  for  by 
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lit i.  the  patent,  and  then  the  closing  line  is  to  be  drawn,  so 
as  to  strike  the  termination  of  the  second  and  fourth 
lines  at  the  patent  distances.  In  the  former  case,  the 
fourth  line  will  be  longer  than  the  distance  called 
for  by  the  patent;  in  the  latter,  the  third  line  will 
vary  from  the  course  called  for  by  the  patent.  The 
counsel  have  stated,  that  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this,  whether  the  course  shall  yield  to  dis- 
tance, or  distance  to  the  course.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  universal  rule,  that  course  and  distance 
yield  to  natural  and  ascertained  objects.  But 
where  these  are  wanting,  and  the  course  and  dis- 
tance cannot  be  reconciled,  there  is  no  universal  rule 
that  obliges  us  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other.  Cases 
may  exist  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  pre- 
ferred uppn  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. In  the  present  case,  whichever  construction 
is  adopted,  the  plaintiffs  mil  bold  a  larger  portion  of 
land  than  their  patent  calls  for.  We  must  consider 
that  the  construction  of  the  patent  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  That  it  is  susceptible  of  two  construc- 
tions, each  of  which  has  some  reasons  to  support  it 
If  it  be  doubtful,  it  would  seem  reasonable  not  to 
press  the  broadest  construction  against  a  party  who 
is  now  in  actual  possession  under  a  perfectly  good 
legal  title.  That  possession  ought  not  to  be  ousted 
without  a  clear  title  in  the  other  party,  especially 
where  it  has  been  upheld  by  the  State  tribunals. 
This  very  case,  between  the  same  parties,  has  been 
already  adjudicated  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  that  Court,  upon  full  deliberation,  de- 
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dded  io  fcnrour  of  the  defendant*    It  would  be  a      issi. 
great  mischief  for  the  same  title  to  be  io  perpetual 


•  ^mrarcTKMt  o#  Statute.) 

Otis  ▼.  Walter. 


IM0r*tEatef»  Art of  the  35th  April,  1908,  c  1T01  [bm.]ifa  ret- 
ool, Dot  sotMDjaniTinc«tk«r  port  cToricniAl  destination,  excites 
an  honest  smpfafio*  to  the  mind  of  the  Collector,  that  her  demand  of 
nperafetoland  the  cargo  watoMrelj  colourable,  this  isnotftter- 
iftiiiatkmoflieTojftfesoftt  toprecrade  the  right  of  detention. 

Uedor  whatcircsiostsiwns  the  Collector  beat  right  to  land  the  cargo 
oftksfcseslthasi 


Otis 


Wi&sr. 


litigation  from  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  w* 
Courts  of  the  State  and  the  federal  Courts ;  and  we, 
therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  upon  the  ground;  that  the  point  is  ooe  of 
local,  law,  has  been  folly  considered  in  that  Court, 
and  is  a  construction  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
unreasonable,  or  founded  in  dear  mistake. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

m  Preston's  Heirs  t.  Bowmar,  £  Bibh.  Rip.  493. 


This  cause  was  argued,  by  the  Attorney- General  *"*  lftt 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Wheaton  for  the  defendant  in  error/ 

*  They  cited  Otis  r.  Bacon,  7  Crcmch,  596.  Crowell  r. 
M'Faddoa,  8  Cnmch,  98.  Sloctnn  t.  Mayberry,  2  Wkeat. 
JUp.  11. 
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1881.  Mr.  Justice  Livingston  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  Court 

This  is  an  action  of  trover  brought  by  the  defend- 
ant in  error,  against  the  plaintiff  and  others,  in  .the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  at  Boston,  within  aod 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  recover  the  value  of 
.eighty-six  barrels  of  flour,  and  sundry  other  arti- 
cles, in  which  judgment  was  recovered  against  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  from  which  judgment  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  judicial  Court,  which  is  the 
highest  Court  of  law  in  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  which  judgment  was  rendered  against 
the  plaintiffs  in  error,  for  the  sum  of  #2,488  75  cents, 
and  costs  of  suit,  and  in  favour  of  the  other  defend- 
ants. On  the  judgment,  the  defendant  below,  Wil- 
liam Otis,  has  prosecuted  a  writ  of  error  to  this 
Court,  under  the  26th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  the  United  States ;  and  we  ire  now  to  decide 
whether  there  was*  any  error  in  the  direction  given 
by  the  judge  before  whom  this  action  was  tried,  and 
which  appears  on  the  lull  of  exceptions  attached  to 
the  record  in  this  cause. 

The  property  in  question  had  been  seized  by  Wil- 
liam Otis,  as  Deputy  Collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  port  and  district  of  Barnstable,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  under  the  11th  section  of 
an  act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled,  "An  act  lay- 
ing an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  United  States ;"  and  the  several 
acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes, 
passed  the  96th  April,  1808.  On  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions, the  following  Acts  appear.  On  the  part  of  the 
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plaintiff,  Lynde  Walter,  it  was  proved,  that  the  lati. 
goods  mentioned  in  the  declaration  were  his  pro* 
perty ;  that  they  were  put  on  board  of  the  sloop 
Ten  Sisters,  at  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  bound 
for  the  port  of  Yarmouth  ;  that  it  was  agreed  or  un- 
derstood between  Walter  and  Hallett,  who  was 
master  of  the  sloop,  that  the  latter  was  to  carry  said 
goods  to  Barnstable,  or  to  a  place  called  Bass  river, 
in  Yarmouth,  with  orders  to  sell  the  same,  provided 
be  could  obtain  a  certain  price  fixed  by  Walter,  other- 
wise to  deliver  tbem  to  Freeman  Baker,  of  Yar- 
mouth; that  said  sloop,  on  the  19th  November, 
1808,  cleared  out  at  Ipswich,  to  proceed  to  the  port 
of  Yarmouth,  as  expressed  in  the  clearance  obtained 
from  the  Collector  at  that  place  ;  that  said  sloop  pro- 
ceeded round  Cape  Cod  to  Hyannis,  in  the  town  and 
district  of  Barnstable,  and  the  master  applied  to  Wil- 
liam Otis,  a  deputy  Collector  for  that  port  and  district, 
for  a  permit  to  land  the  cargo,  which  he  refused  to  give, 
but  ordered  him  not  to  discharge  any  thing  from  the 
sloop,  until  he  should  have  a  permit  so  to  do.  That 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  Otis  came  on  board  the 
sloop  with  four  men,  and  seized  sloop  and  cargo,  and 
putting  a  pilot  and  crew  on  board,  he  sent  her  to 
Falmouth,  in  the  district  of  Barnstable,  where  Otis 
had  the  cargo  discharged  and  stored,  in,  and  under  a 
dwelling-bouse  in  Falmouth :  the  master  forbidding 
Otis  to  meddle  with  the  sloop  or  cargo.  The  master 
also  exhibited  to  Otis  his  manifest,  and  swore  to  the 
correctness  of  the  same. 

On  the  part  of  Otis,  it  was  proved,  that  he  was  de- 
puty Collector  for  Barnstable— -that  on  the  29th  No- 

Voi.  VI. 
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isfi.  vember,  1808*  be  duly  reported  to  the  President  of 
^T**  ****  United  States,  the  detention  of  this  sloop  and 
wrt*r  her  cargo,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  aforemen- 
tioned, which  detention  was  confirmed  and  approved 
by  the  President,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1808. 
That  the  sloop,  when  seized,  lay  at  anchor  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore  or  beach,  which  is  in  the  town 
and  port  of  Barnstable,  near  the  centre  thereof,  six 
miles  distant  from  Bass  river,  on  which  Freeman  Ba- 
ker's house  and  store  are  situated,  and.  about  five 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  Yarmouth.  That  Free- 
man Baker's  landing  is  situate  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  Bass  river,  «on  said  river,  in 
the  town  of  Yarmouth,  about  six  miles  and  an  half 
by  water,  from  where  the  sloop  was  seised, -and  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  Point  Gammon.  Hyannis,  where 
the  vessel  was  seized,  is  westward  of  Point  Gam- 
mon, *nd  in  the  town  of  Barnstable.  That  the 
sloop,  when  seized,  had  not  arrived  at  the  harbour  of 
Yarmouth,  but  was  lying  in  the  port  or  harbour  of 
Barnstable,  about  three  mites  from  the  harbour  of 
Yarmouth,  which  lies  east  north  east  from  the  port 
of  Barnstable,  and  the  sloop  on  her  way  from  Ips- 
wich to  the  place  where  she  was  seized,  passed  the 
place  for  which  she  was  cleared,  because  the  weather 
would  uot  permit  the  master  to  get  her  either  into 
the-harbours  of  Bass  river,  or  Gage  wharf,  and  be- 
cause he  lived  near  Hyannis,  and  wished  to  see  his 
family,  and  to  lay  his  vessel  in  a  safe  place,  and  to 
land  certain  articles  of  bedding,  &c  from  the  vessel, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  strip  the  vessel  when  she 
arrived  at  Yarmouth.    After  the  master  arrived  in 
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Hyannis  Bay,  it  was  hit  intention  to  land  his  cargo  last, 
at  Gage  wharf,  which  is  in  the  town  of  Yarmouth ; 
about  three  rods  distant  from  the  line  of  Barnstable; 
and  about  six  miles  and  an  half  from  the  place  where 
the  sloop  was  anchored  when  seized.  Between  Yar- 
mouth harbour  or  Bass  river  harbour,  and  Hyannis, 
or  Barnstable  harbour,  where  the  vessel  was  seized, 
is  a  long  point  of  land,  called  Point  Gammon,  ex- 
tending several  miles  into  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
by  the  nearest  course  of  the  ship-channel,  or  deep 
water,  from  Bass  river  to  Hyannis,  is  ten  miles,  and 
in  going  from  Ipswich  to  Hyannis,  the  sloop  passed 
Bass  river  harbour,  or  Yarmouth  harbour  and  Point 
Gammon.  The  cargo,  when  stored  by  the  Collector, 
was  some  of  it  in  bad  and  perishable  condition,  and 
was  put  in  better  order  by  coopering,  &c  before  be- 
ing stored. 

'  On  this  evidence,  the  jury  were  charged :  that  un- 
der the  clearance,  the  captain  had  a  right  to  go  to 
any  part  of  Yarmouth  with  his  vessel,  notwithstand- 
ing it  might  have  been  the  intention  of  him  and  the 
owner,  that  she  should  go  to  Bass  river  in  that  town : 
that  if  she  had  been  carried  beyond  Bass  river  by 
force  of  the  winds,  and  contrary  to  the  master's  in- 
tention, and  came  to  anchor  in  Hyannis  Bay,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  town  of  Barnstable,  for  that 
cause,  still,  if  the  jury  believed  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  the  captain  bad  concluded  to 
give  up  his  intention  of  going  to  Bass  river,  and  in 
Keu  thereof,  to  carry  his  vessel  to  Gage's  wharf, 
which  is  within  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  on  the  same 
side  of  Point  Gammon  as  Barnstable,  and  to  all  sub<- 
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i§2i,      ttantial  purposes,  the  santo  harbour;  and  for  this 

^^T^    purpose,  was  waiting  only  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 

°*       take  the  vessel  into  that  wharf,  they  might  justly  and 

**"*.     fairly  determine  that  the  voyage  was  terminated  at 

the  time  Otis  took  possession  of  the  vessel. 

Whether  thb  part  of  the  charge  were  correct,  will 
depend  on  the  true  construction  of  the  1 1th  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  under  which  this  seizure  was 
made,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  Its 
language  is,  "  that  the  Collectors  of  the  customs 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorised  4o 
detain  any.  vessel  ostensibly  bound  with  a  cargo  to 
some  other  port  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in 
their  opinion,  the  intention  is  to  violate  or  evade  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  laying  an  embargo,  until 
the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 

had  thereupon*" 

Of  the  ostensible  destination  of  the  Ten  Sisters, 
at  the  time  of  her  leaving,  Ipswich*  there  can  be  no 
doubt*  This,  fronvthe  manifest,  and  clearance,  was 
Yarmouth  ot  Bass,  river..  What  better  evidence, 
then,  copW'Otis  bavte  of  this  fact,  than  that  which 
he  Acquired  from  an  inspection  of  these  papers.  If, 
then,  sueh  was  her  ostensible  destination  at  the  time 
of  her  sailing  from  Ipswich,  and  *he  had  not  arrived 
at  Yarmouth  or  BasS  river  at  the  time  of  seizure,  it 
would  seem,  that  he.  would  have  a  right,  under  the 
provisions  of  thi*  section,  to  detain  the  Ten  Sisters, 
if  in  his  opinion  an  intention  existed  of  violating  the 
embargo  laws.  It  is  npt  pretended,  that  thb  was 
not  his  real  opinion,  or  that,  for  an  honest  exercise 
of  inch  an  opinion,  brought  to  be  punished    There 
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it  a  confidence  placed  in  the  discretion  of  a  Collector,       ion. 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  abused,  but 
which  ought  to  protect  him  from  loss  when  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  as  there  is  not  in  this  case,  that 
the  detention  proceeded  from  sinister  motives,  and 
not  from  a  conscientious  desire  of  discharging  his 
dntj.    To  subject  a  Collector,  or  any  public  officer, 
to  such  an  imputation,  when  acting  under  a  discre- 
tion thus  reposed  in  him,  the  circumstances  ought  to 
be  such  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
having  acted  but  from  some  unworthy  or  dishonour- 
able  motive.    The  Court  is  much  mistaken,  if  the 
fects  in  this  case  are  such  as  to  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion.   The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  at  the  time  of  seizure,  as  to 
confer  on  thfe  Collector,  or  his  deputy,  the  right  of 
acting  under  the  influence  of  an  opinion,  that  such 
illegal  intention  existed.    But  it  is  supposed,  thai 
the- Ten  Sisters,  had  substantially  terminated  her 
voyage,  or  that  being  driven  beyond  Point  Gammon 
Vito  Hyannis  Bay,  she  might  lawfully  terminate  her 
voyage,  and  land  her  cargo  at  Bafnstable.    If  a  per- 
mit had  been  obtained  to  land  her  cargo  at  Barnsta- 
ble, this  argument  would  be  entitled  to  much  con- 
sideration;  but  when  the  master  of  a  vessel,  bound 
by  her  papers  to  one  port,  applies  for  a  permit  to 
land  her  cargo  at  another  place,  he  cannot,  in  that 
way,  deprive  the  Collector  of  considering  the  vessel 
as  still  in  itinere,  to  her  original  port  of  destination, 
and  if  he  suspects  such  application  to  be  a  mere  pre- 
tence to  conceal  some  illicit  object,  he  has  as  good  a 
right  to  make  the  seizure  as  if  a  permit  had  not  been 
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18! i        applied  for.    In  the  case  of  Otis  v.  Bacon,  7  Cranch, 
S^£~'    596.  a  permit  to  land  the  cargo  had  been  granted 
r.         before  any  seizure  took  place,  which  was  consider- 
ed by  the  Court  as  evidence  of  the  termination  of 
the  voyage,  and  that  she  could  not,  thereafter,  be 
considered  as  actually  or  ostensibly  bound  to  any 
other  port     Nor  can  the  exhibition  of  the  manifest, 
or  swearing  to  its  cootents,  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  permit  to  land  the  goods.     It  might,  on  the 
contrary,  furnish  evidence,  as  it  did  here,  of  an  os- 
tensible destination  from  one  port  Of  the  United 
States  to  another,  where  she  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
in  which  case  the  Collector  had  authority  to  act  •  nor 
was  he  bound  to  believe,  merely  from  that  circum- 
stance, or  from  the  then  situation  of  the  vessel,  that 
such  destination  was  abandoned.    On  a  former  trial 
of  this  cause,  no  clearance  was  produced,  and  the 
only  testimony  on  this  subject  came  out  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  master,  who  declared,  that  the  ves- 
sel was  bound  to  Yarmouth  or  Barnstable*    Upon 
die  whole,  this  Court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  learned 
judge  who  tried  the  cause  committed  an  error  in 
telling  the  jury  that  they  might  fairly  and  justly  de- 
termine the  voyage  was  terminated  at  the  time  of 
seizure,  if  they  believed  the  captain  had  given  up 
his  intention  of  going  to  Bass  river,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  land  his  cargo  at  Gape's  wharf,  which, 
though  within  the  boundary  of  Yarmouth,  is  in  fact 
in  the  harbour  of  Barnstable,  and  that  be  was  wak- 
ing only  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  take  the  vessel 
into  that  wharf.    Now,  this  was  placing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage,  not  on  the  fact  of  ks 
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actually  ended,  bat  on  an  intention  of  the  matter,  of  iati. 
Which  it  was  impossible  the  Collector  could  know 
anj  thing  with  certainty,  who  was  to  judge  of  his 
right  and  duty  to  make  the  seizure  only  from  the 
papers  of  the  vessel,  and  the  situation  in  which  she 
was  found,  which  is  admitted  to  hare  been  short  of 
her  destined  port  But  if  a  secret  intention  of  the 
master  be  permitted  to  be  set  up  as  a  ground  of  de- 
cision, and' this,  too,  contrary  to  the  written  evidence 
in  the  tiause,  on  which  alone  a  public  officer  can  act 
with  safety,  he  would  always  be  exposed  to  risks 
which  might  deter  him  from  acting  altogether.  The 
jury,  therefore,  should  hate  be$n  left  to  decide  .from 
the.  other  evidence  in  the  cause,  independent  of  any 
secret,  or  even  declared,  intention  in  the  mind  of  the 
master,  whether  the  ostensible  voyage  was.  termina- 
ted or  not;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
their  decision  could  have  been  Otherwise  than  favour- 
able to  Otis.  In  this  part  of  the  charge,  therefore, 
the  Court  is  of  opinion,  there  is  error. 

Another  part  of  the  Court's  instruction  to  the  jury 
is  also  complained  of;  it  is,  that  in  which  the  Chief 
Justice  remarks,  that  the  Collector  had  no  authority, 
without  the  cqnsent  of  the  master,  or  person  having 
the  cart  of  the  cargo,  to  unlade  it  from  the  vessel 
and  store  it  It  is  not  known  what  influence  this 
opinion  had  on  the  jury  ;  but  in  the  unqualified  terms 
in  which  the  Collector's  right  to  unlade  the  cargo  is 
denied,  this  Court  does  not  concur.  We  have  al- 
ready decided,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
or  agent  of  the  owner,  the  cargo  may  be  landed,  but 
it  was  not  intended  to  say,  that  in  no  other  case 
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itti,  could  such  landing  and  storing  be  justifiable.  If  it 
appear  that  the  Collector,  during  the  detention  of  the 
vessel,  shall,  bona  fide,  think  it  will  tend  to  the  secu- 
rity and  preservation  of  the  property  to  unlade  it,  and 
will  do  it  at  his  own  expense,  it  is  not  perceived  why 
he  may  not  do  so,  but  at  the  peril  of  such  an  act  be- 
ing regained,  per  se,  as  a  conversion  of  the  property. 
At  any  rate,  this  consequence  ought  not  to  follow, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  property  was  lost  or 
injured  in  consequence  of  such  landing.  That  not 
appearing  to  have  been  the  case  here,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  what  effect  such  a  circumstance  could 
have  had  In  this  suit.  All  that  it  is  intended  to  say 
here,  is,  that  a  landing  for  the  purposes,  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  appear  on  this  record,  is 
not  of  necessity,  or  in  itself,  a  conversion. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  a  umire  facias  de  novo 
awarded/ 

a  Fide  onto,  vol.  1L  p.  18. 
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(Local  Law.)  Cooler 

▼. 
Hie    Corpo- 

Goszler  v.  The  Corporation  of  Georgetown.      »tion©f 

Georgetown. 

The  power  firen  to  the  Corporation  of  Georgetown,  b y  the  act  of  Ma- 
ryland, of  November,  1797,  e,  66.  to  graduate  the  street!  of  that 
City,  »  a  continuing  power,  and  the  Corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  alter  the  graduation  so  made. 

The  ordinance  of  May,  1799,  by  which  the  Corporation  of  Georgetown 
lint  exercised  the  power  of  graduating  the  streets,  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  compact,  and  may  be  altered  bf  the  Corporation. 

This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Key  for  the  ap- 
pellant, and  by  Mr.  Janes  for  the  respondent  Monk  iso. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court.  Mm*  i«*. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  following 
case: 

In  the  year  1797,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
among  certain  additional  powers  given  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Georgetown,  enacted,  that  they  "  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  such  by-laws  and 
ordinances  for  the  graduation  and  levelling  of  the 
streets,  lanes  and  alleys  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  town,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the 
benefit  thereof."— Jc*  of  Nap.  1 797,  c  66.  s.  vi. 
p.  35. 

In  pursuance  of  this   authority,  the  Corporation 
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imu.      patted  ao  ordinance  in  Maj,  1799,  for  die  gradoa- 
*£££    tkm  of  certain  streets— the  first  section  of  which  ap- 
▼.        points  commissioners,  a  i  authorizes  them  "  to  make 
T^LS°3P"  (he  level  and  graduation  of  the  streets;"  and  the  se- 
cond is  in  these  words : 

41  And  be  it  ordained,  that  the  said  level  and 
graduation,  when  signed  by  the  said  commissioners 
or  a  majority  of  them,  and  returned  to  the  clerk  of 
this  Corporation,  shall  be  forever  thereafter  consi- 
dered as  the  true  graduation  of  the  streets  so  gra- 
duated, and  be  binding  upon  this  Corporation,  and 
all  other  persons  whatever,  and  be  forever  thereafter 
regarded  in  making  improvements  upon  said  streets," 

The  plaintiff  in  error  owned  lots  upon  one  of 
these  streets,  and  made  improvements  thereon,  ac- 
cording to  the  graduation  made  and  returned  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Corporation,  under  the  directions  of  this 
ordinance.  In  September,  1816,  the  corporation 
passed  aootbet  ordinance,  directing  the  level  and  gra- 
duation of  this  street  to  be  altered  ;  and  the  commis- 
sioners appointed,  being  about  to  cut  down  the 
street  by  the  plaintiff's  house,  were  enjoined  from 
proceeding  by  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff  against 
them  and  the  Corporation. 

Upon  the  final  hearing  of  this  case,  the  Circuit 
Court  dismissed  the  bill,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
Corporation  had  the  power  asserted  in  their  answer, 
of  altering  the  level  and  graduation  of  a  street  gra- 
duated under  their  former  ordinance  of  May,  1799. 

The  counsel  for  the  appellant  contends,  that  the 
Circuit  Court  erred  in  dismissing  bis  bill,  because, 

1st  The  power  to  graduate  streets  as  given  by 
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the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  was  oof  a  continuing      isti. 
power,  bat  was  completely  executed  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  May,  1 799,  and  has  never  been  renewed. 

2d.  The  ordinance  of  May,  1799,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  compact,  and  is  unalterable. 

1.  The  language  of  the  act  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  the  power  it  confers  is  exhausted  in  its  first  ex- 
ercise. The  power  is  not  "  to  graduate  and  level 
the  streets,"  or  "  to  make  a  by-law  for  the  gradua- 
tion and  levelling  of  the  streets ;"  but "  to  make  such 
by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  graduation  and  level- 
ling of  the  streets,  &c  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  town,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  the  be- 
nefit thereof." 

The  act  seems  to  contemplate  a  continuance  of 
the  power,  and  a  repetition  of  the  by  laws  and  oi- 
dinances,  as  the  Corporation  "  may  judge  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town."  It  gives  a  power  to  le- 
gislate on  the  subject,  and  to  pass  more  than  one  by- 
law and  ordinance  respecting  it.  Unless,  then,  there 
be  in  the  nature  of  the  operation  something  which 
forbids  its  repetition,  the  words  of  the  act  import  no 
such  prohibition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that the  power  t>f  gradua- 
ting and  levelling  the  streets  ought  not  to  be  capri- 
ciously exercised.  Like  all  power,  it  is  susceptible 
of  abuse.  .But  it  is. trusted  to  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, who  elect  the  corporate  body,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
town. 

Although  this  power  may  be  oppressively  repeated, 
thfc  possession  of  it  cannot  be  pronounced  so  impro* 
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18SL      per  or  so  dangerous,  as  to  control,  essentially,  the 

^^7^    words  which  confer  it.    The  graduation  and  level- 

r.        ling  of  the  streets,  is  not,  necessarily,  a  single  opera- 

n&jfdT  tion.    There  may  be  circumstances  to  produce  a  ge- 

Gmmgwumu.  Mn\  desire  to  vary  the  graduation,  to  bring  the 

streets  more,  nearly  on  a  level  than  was  contemplated 

in  the  first  ordinance':  and,  if  this  may  occur,  we 

cannot  say  that  the  legislature  could  not  intend  to 

give  this  power  of  varying  the  graduation,  when  the 

words  they  employ  are  adapted  to  jhe  giving  of  it 

Two  acts  of  Congress  for  amending  the  charter  of 
Georgetown  have  been  relied  on.  That  passed  in 
January,  1805,  empowers  the  Corporation  "to  open 
and  extendi  and  regulate  streets  within  the  limits  of 
the  said  town,  pr  vided  they,  make  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  ma;  be  injured  by  such  opening,  exten- 
sion, or  regulation,  just  and  adequate  compensation, 
to  he  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  jury, 
svmmooed,"  &c«  "who  shall  proceed  in  like  manner, 
as  has  beefi  usual  -in  other  casps,  where  private  pro- 
perty has  been  condemned  for  public  use." 

For  the  Corporation,  it  has  been  contended,  that 
the  word  "regulate"  implies  some  operation  on  the 
streets  themsohr***  or  is  entirely  senseless ;  and  if  it 
implies  any  soclfc  operation,  it  must  comprehend 
thptr  graduation. 

The  objection-  Made  by  Counsel  to  this  argument, 
is,  the  improbability  that  the  word  "  regulate,"  would 
be  substituted  foe  "  graduate,"  if  it  were  wed  in  the 
same  sense ;  and  the  words  directing  the  duty  of  the 
jury.  They  are  to  "proceed  in  like  manner,  as  has 
been  usual  in  other  cases,  where  private  property  has 
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been  condemned  for  public  use.1'    The  word  "  regu-       isst. 
late,"  then,  it  is  said,  is  shown  by  this  expression,  to 
be  applicable  only  to  those  cases  in  which  private 
property  is  condemned  to  public  use,  which  is  not 
done  in  graduating  a  street 

This  construction  is  supposed  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  act  of  1809,  which  again  empowers  the  Cor- 
poration i(  to  lay  out,  open,  extend,  and  regulate 
streets,  lanes  and  allies,"  but  confines  the  use  of  the 
jury  for  assessing  damages  to  those  sustained  "  by 
reason  of  opening  or  extending  any  street,  lane  or 
idley." 

The  opinion  that  the  original  power  continues 
after  its  first  exercise,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide on  the  extent  which  may  and  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  word  Ci  regulate." 

2.  The  second  point  presents  a  question  of  some 
difficulty-  One  object  of  the  ordinance  probably 
was,  to  give  as  much  validity  to  the  graduation  made 
by  the  commissioners,  as  if  it  had  been  made  under 
the  direct  superintendance  of  the  corporate  body. 
But  u  cannot  be  disguised,  that  a  promise  is  held 
forth  to  all  who  should  build  on  the  graduated 
streets,  that  the  graduation  should  be  unalterable. 
The  Court,  however,  feels  great  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  this  ordinance  can  operate  as  a  perpetual  re- 
straint on  the  Corporation. 

When  a  government  enters  into  a  contract,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  power  to  bind  itself  to  any  extent  not 
prohibited  by  its  constitution.  A  Corporation  can 
make  such  contracts  only  as  are  allowed  by  the  acts 
ef  incorporation*    The  power  of  this  body  to  make 
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im.  a  contract  which  should  so  operate  as  to-  bind  its  le- 
gislative, capacities  forever  thereafter,  and  disable  it 
from  enacting  a  by-law,  which  the  Legislature  ena- 
bles it  to  enact,  may  well  be  questioned.  We  rather 
think  that  the  Corporation  cannot  abridge  its  own 
legislative  power. 

Decree  affirmed* 


(CoHrrnTrrtonAx.  Law*) 

M'ClUNG  ?•  SlLLlMAH. 

A-Sfcfe  Court  cuoot  hmm  a  mudiinas  to  an  ofioor  of  the  Unite* 


#*ckWL  This  cause  was  argued  by  Mr.  Harper,  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Doddridge,  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

jfo*  is*.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court 

This  case  presents  no  ordinary  group  of  legal 
questions.  They  exhibit  a  striking  specimen  of  the 
involutions  which  ingenuity  may  cast  about  legal 
rights,  and  an  instance  of  the  growing  pretensions 
of  some  of  the  State  Courts  over  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  government. 

The  plaintiff  in  error,  who  was  also  the  plaintiff 
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below,  supposes  hiipseif  entitled  to  a  pre-emptive  mi. 
interest  in  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
Claims  of  the  register  of  the  land  office  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  legal  acts  and  documents  upon  which 
such  rights  are  initiated.  That  officer  refuses,  under 
the  idea,  that  the  right  is  already  legally  rested  in 
another ;  and  that  he  possesses,  himself,  no  power 
over  the  subject  in  controversy.  A  mandamus  is 
then  moved  for  in .  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Cctart  decides,  that  Congress  has 
vested  it  with  no  such  controlling  power  over  the 
acts  of  the  ministerial  officers  in  the  given  case. 
The  same  application  is  then  preferred  to  the  State 
Court  for  the  county  in  which  the  subject  in  con- 
troversy is  situated.  The  State  Court  sustains  its 
own  jurisdiction  over  the  register  of  the  land  office, 
but  on  a  view  of  the  merits  of  the  claim,  dismisses 
the  motion. 

From  both  these  decisions  appeals  are  made,  to  this 
Court,  in  form  of  a  writ  of  error. 

In  the  cfese  of  Wlntire  v.  Woodf  decided  in  this 
Coon,  in  1813,  the  mandamus  contended  for  was 
intended  to  perfect  the  same  claim,  and  in  point  of 
fact  the  suit  was  between  the  same  parties.  The 
influence  of  that  decision  on  these  cases,  is  resisted, 
on  the  ground,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  that  case, 
that  the  controversy  was  between  parties  who,  under 
the  description  of  person,  were  entitled  to  maintain 
suits  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States ;  whereas, 
the  averments  in  the  present  cases  show,  that  the 
parties  litigant  are  citizens  of  different  State?,  and, 

a  7  Crunch,  604. 
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ism.  therefore,  competent  parties  in  the  Circuit  Court. 
But  we  think  it  perfectly  clear,  from  an  examination 
of  the  decision  alluded  to,  that  it  was  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  any  considerations  drawn  from  the  want 
of  personal  attributes  of  the  parties.  The  case  came 
up  on  a  division  of  opinion,  and  the  single  question 
stated  is,  "  whether  that  Court  had  power  to  issue 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  register  of  a  land  office 
in  Ohio,  commanding  him  to  issue  a  final  certificate 
of  purchase  to  the  plaintiff  for  certain  lands  in  the 
State  ?» 

Both  the  argument  of  counsel,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  distinctly  show,  that  the  power  to  issue 
the  mandamus  in  that  case,  was  contended  for  as 
incident  to  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  reply  of  the  Court  is,  that  though,  argu- 
menti  gratia,  it  be  admitted,  that  this  controlling 
power  over  its  ministerial  officers,  would  follow 
from  vesting  in  its  Courts  the  whole  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States,  the  argument  fails  here,  since 
the  legislature  has  only  made  a  partial  delegation  of 
its  judicial  powers  to  the  Circuit  Courts ;  that  if  the 
inference  be  admitted  as  far  as  the  judicial  power 
of  the  Court  actually  extends,  still,  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  not,  per  set 
among  the  cases  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1 1th 
section  ;  jurisdiction  being  in  such  cases  reserved  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  26th  section,  by  way 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  State  Courts. 

There  is,  then,  no  just  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  fttlntirc  v.  Woody  in  fa- 
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vour  of  a  case  in  which  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  isti. 
United  States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  under  the 
11th  section.  The  idea  is  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  Court,  in  response  to  the  question 
stated,  which  are,  "  that  the  Circuit  Court  did  not 
possess  the  power  to  issue  *he  mandamus  moved 
for." 

It  is  now  contended,  that  as  the  parties  to  this 
controversy  are  competent  to  sue  under  the  11th 
section,  being  citizens  of  different  States,  that  this 
is  a  case  within  the  provisions  of  the  14th  section, 
and  the  Circuit  Court  was  vested  with  power  to 
issue  this  writ,  under  the  description  of  a  "  writ  not 
specially  provided  for  by  statute,"  but  "  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction."  The  case  cer- 
tainly does  present  one  of  those  instances  of  equivo- 
cal language,  in  which  the  proposition,  though  true 
in  the  abstract,  is  in  its  application  to  the  subject 
glaringly  incorrect.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  power  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Court  below ;  but  why  is  it  neces- 
sary ?  Not  because  that  Court  possesses  jurisdic- 
tion, but  because  it  does  not  possess  it  It  must  ex- 
ercise this  power,  and  compel  the  emanation  of  the 
legal  document,  or  the  execution  of.  the  legal  act  by 
the  register  of  the  land  office,  of  the  party  cannot 
sue. 

The  14th  section  of  the  acMHider  consideration, 

could  only  have  been  intended  to  vest  the  power 

now  contended  for,  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction 

already  exists,  and  not  where  it  is  to  be  courted  or 

VoL.Vlv  76 
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mm.  acquired,  by  means  of  the  writ  proposed  to  be  sued 
22^  odt  Such  was  tbe  case  brought  up  from  Louisiana, 
ib  which  the  judge  refused  td  proceed  to  judgment, 
by  which  act,  the  plaintiff  must  have  lost  his  remedy 
below,  and  this  Court  have  been  deprived  of  its  ap- 
pellate control,  over  the  question  of  right. 

The  remaining  questions  bear  a  striking  analogy 
to  that  already  disposed  of. 

The  State  Court  having  decided  in  favour  of  its 
own  jurisdiction  over  the  register,  the  appellant,  so 
far,  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  is  only  where  a 
State  Court  decides  against  the  claim  set  up  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  appellate  juris- 
diction is  given  from  the  State  decisions.  But  in  the 
next  step  of  his  progress,  he  was  not  equally  fortu- 
nate. The  State  Court  rejected  his  application  on 
the  merits  of  his  claim,  and  appear  to  have  decided 
that  an  entire  section  might  be  divided  into  fractions, 
by  the  river  Muskingum,  in  a  legal  sense.  Of  this 
he  now  complains,  and  contends  that  the  decision  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  state  of  facts,  the  following  embarrass- 
ment arises.  The  United  States  officer,  the.  de- 
fendant, can  have  no  inducement  to  contest  a  juris- 
diction that  has  give»]*dgm<?nt  in  his  favour:  and 
the  plaintiff  in  error  must  sustain  its  jurisdiction,  or 
relinquish  all  claim  to  the  relief  sought  for  through 
its  agency.  And  thus  this  Court,  with  its  eyes  open 
to  die  defect  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  below, 
is  called  upon  to  take  cognizance  of  the  merits  of  the 
question,  both  parties  being  thus  equally  interested, 
in  sustaining  the  jurisdiction  asserted  by  that  Court. 
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Let  the  course  which  this  Court  ought  to  pursue,  istL 
be  tested  by  consequences.  The  alternative  is  to 
give  judgment  for  or  against  the  plaintiff  If  it  be 
given  for  him,  this  Court  must  invoke  that  Court  to 
issue  the  writ  demanded,  or  pursuing  the  alternative 
given  by  the  26th  section,  it  must  itself  proceed 
to  execute  the  judgment  which  that  Court  ought  to 
have  given.  Or,  in  other  words,  to  issue  the  writ  of 
mandamus,  in  a  case  to  which  it  is  obvious  that  nei- 
ther the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  nor  this,  extends. 

No  argument  can  resist  such  an  obvious  deductio 
in  absurdunu 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  Court  has  encoun- 
tered similar  difficulties,  in  its  advance  to  questions 
brought  up  from  other  tribunals.  It  has  avoided 
them  by  deciding  that  it  is  not  bound  to  encounter 
phantoms.  The  party  who  proposes  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  defective  jurisdiction,  has  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  if  he  is  left  to  take  the  consequences.  His 
antagonist  might  have  had  cause  to  complain— he  can 
have  none.  And,  notwithstanding  express  evidence 
of  the  contrary,  this  Court  feels  itself  sanctioned,  in 
referring  the  decision  of  the  State  Court,  in  this  case, 
to  the  ground  on  which  it  ought  to  have  been  made, 
instead  of  that  on  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
made.  The  question  before  an  appellate  Court  is, 
was  the  judgment  correct,  not  the  ground  on  which 
the  judgment  professes  to  proceed. 

Whether  a  State  Court  generally  possesses  a  power 
to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  or  what  modifications  of 
its  powers  may  be  imposed  on  it,  by  the  laws  which 
constitute  it,  it  is  correctly  argued,  that  this  Court 
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lttt*  cannot  be  called  upon  to  decide.  But  when  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  is  extended  to  officers  commis- 
wmed  by  the  United  States,  it  is  immaterial  under 
what  law  that  authority  be  asserted,  the  controlling 
power  of  this  Court  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject, 
finder  the  description  of  an  exemption  claimed  by 
the  officer  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  on  what  legal  ground  a 
State  tribunal  can,  in  any  instance,  exercise,  the 
power  of  issuing  a  mandamus  to  the  register  of  a 
land  office.  The  United  States  have  not  thought 
proper  to  delegate  that  power  to  their  own  Courts. 
But  when  in  the  cases  of  Marburg  v.  Madison,  and 
that  of  Btlntir*  v.  Wood,  this  Court  decided  against 
the  exercise  <5f  that  power,  the  idea  never  presented 
itself,  to  any  one,  that  it  was  not  Within  the  scope  of 
the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States,  although 
not  vested  by  law,  in  the  Courts  of  the  general  Go- 
vernment And  no  one  will  seriously  contend,  it  is 
presumed,  that  it  is  among  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  States,  because  not  communicated  by  law  to  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States  ? 

There  is  but  one  shadow  of  a  ground  on  which  such  a 
power  can  be  contended  for,  which  is,  the  general  rights 
of  legislation  which  the  States  possess  over  the  soil 
within  their  respective  territories?  It  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  consider  that  power,  as  to  the  soil  reserved  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  States  respectively.  The  ques- 
tion in  this  case  is,  as  to  the  power  of  the  State 
Courts,  over  the  officers  of  the  general  Government, 
employed  in  disposing  of  that  land,  under  the  laws 
passed  for  that  purpose.    And  her*  it  is  obvious,  that 
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be  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  an  officer  of  that  Go-  uti. 
vernment,  or  as  its  private  agent*  In  the  one  capa- 
city or  the  other,  his  conduct  can  only  be  controlled 
by  the  power  that  created  him;  since,  whatever 
doubts  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  as  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States,  in  its  legislative, 
judicial,  or  executive  powers,  no  one  has  ever  con- 
tested its  supreme  right  to  dispose  of  its  own  pro- 
perty in  its  own  way.  And  when  we  find  it  with- 
holding from  its  own  Courts,  the  exercise  of  this 
controlling  power  over  its  ministerial  officers,  em- 
ployed in  the  appropriation  of  its  lands,  the  infer- 
ence clearly  is,  that  all  violations  of  private  right, 
resulting  from  the  acts  of  such  officers,  should  be  the 
subject  of  actions  for  damages,  or  to  recover  the  spe- 
cific property,  (according  to  circumstances)  in  Courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  Thatis,  that  parties  should 
be  referred  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  justice, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented mode  of  trying  such  questions  on  a  motion 
for  a  mandamus. 

Judgment.  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard,  on 
the  transcript  of  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  Muskingum  county,  and  was 
argued  by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof,  it  is 
adjudged  and  ordered,  that. the  judgment  of  the 
said  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby  affirmed,  with  costs;  it  being  the 
optuion  of  this  Court,  that  the  said  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  had  no  authority  to  issue  a 
mandamus  in  this  case. 
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(Local  Law.) 
8tcMj 

rtxM.      The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  t.  Faxon  ei  aL 


Uodar  tU  lawi  ia  ftfctra*  to  tfca  Hatnal  Aatmaca  8oci*ty  of  Vir- 
giaia,  piupntj!  offered  lor  iaamaoe,'  on  which  tho  praamta  has 
not  hue  paid,  and  whfeh  is  told  without  notice, »  not  liabk  far  *• 
iath*haodtoftl»i 


huu  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Cotfrt* 

This  case  first  came  op  on  a  difference  of  opinion 
certified  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Alexandria,  but 
the  writ  of  error  was  dismissed,  because  that  Court 
could  not,  in  law,  or  the  nature  of  things,  certify 
soch  a  difference  to  this  Court. 

It  has  since  passed  to  a  final  decree,  and  fdthough 
the  sum  on  the  record  b  small,  a  special  permission 
to  appeal  has  been  granted  on  cause  shown ;  it  be- 
ing a  case  affectiog  many  others  similarly  situated. 

The  question  is,  whether  property  offered  for  in- 
surance, in  which  the  premium  has  not  been  paid, 
and  which  has  been  sold  without  notice,  remains 
liable  for  the  premium  in  the  hands  of  the  vendee  ? 

The  case  of  the  Muted  Assurance  Society  v.  Exo- 
cutors  of  Watts,  decided  in  February,  1816/  in  this 
Court,  is  relied  on  as  authority  for  maintaining  the 
affirmative. 

k  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  case  referred  to  had 

m  1  Wk*at.  R*p.  t79. 
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eot  been  more  folly  reported.    As  it  is  Dot  preceded       issi. 
by  any  statement  of  facts,  abstracts  of  the  history  J^TW' 
and  laws  of  this  society,  or  the  arguments  of  coun-    Amraoce 
sel,  the  insulated  unexplained  opinion  of  the  Court,     8°t?J 
as  it  is  printed,  must  be  ever  unintelligible  to  all  de-     ***** 
scriptions  of  readers,  except  those  whose  professional 
duties  lead  them  to  the  study  of  the  novel  and  exten- 
sive institution  whose  interests  aire  involved  in  it 

But  there  is  enough  exhibited,  to  show,  that  it 
affords  no  precedent  for  the  claim  set  up  in  this  case. 
It  b  true,  that  the  Court  occasionally  uses  the  term 
premium,  when  speaking  of  the  quota  ;  but  in  every 
instance  it  will  be  found  to  be  used  when  reasoning 
upon  the  quota  as  the  purchase  money,  in  part  of  the 
right  of  the  insured  to  compensation,  which,  by 
analogy  to  other  cases  of  insurance,  is  in  that  sense 
denominated  a  premium. 

.  But  there  exists  no  analogy  under  the  laws  of  the 
company  between  the  liability  of  property  insured 
for  a  premium  and  a  quota. 

The  first  is  the  sum  paid  down  before  the  contract 
is  entered  into ;  tfte  second,  the  occasional  contribu- 
tion exacted  of  individuals  to  make  up  the  losses 
from  time  to  time  sustained.  The  6th  section  of  the 
act  of  December  22d,  1794,  gives  an  express  lien  for 
the  quota,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  premium,  but 
as  the  rule  for  graduating  the  respective  quotas.  In 
the  case  alluded  to,  it  was  decided,  that  the  lien  thus 
created,  had  its  origin  in  contract,  although  enforced 
by  statute,  and  continued  a  mortgage  on  the  premises, 
until  vacated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  seve- 
ral laws  which  regulated  the  company. 
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1831.  But  the  very  reasons  upon  which  that  decision 

T^^^1  was  placed)  are  fatal  to  the  pretensions  set  up  in 
this. 

There  is  no  express  lien  created  hi  any  of  die 
laws  of  the  company,  and  there  are  no  provisions  in 
any  of  those  laws  from  which  it  could  be  inferred, 
(if  it  were  possible  ever  to  infer  a  lien,)  bat  those 
Which  authorise  a  sale  of  laod  to  satisfy  the  premium* 
But  a  right  to  sell  the  laod  is  completely  satisfied  by 
subjecting  it  to  such  sale  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  holder,  and  there  are  two  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
company,  which  expressly  negative  every  pretence 
for  carrying  k  any  farther.  The  first  is  the  8th  sec- 
tion, 4th  article,  of  the  act  of  Janoary  29th9  1806, 
which  requires  immediate  payment  of  the  premium 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  declaration,  and  the  se- 
cond is,  the  6th  section  of  the  5th  article,  which  de- 
clares, that  insurance  shall  not  commence  until  the 
premium  be  paid. 

Decree  affirmed. 
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NOTE  No.  1. 

TO  TK  CASE  Off  THC  AMIABLE  ISABELLA,  OKlt,  p.  1. 

ArtieUs  of  tb  Spam*  troaty  of  1795,  rtftrrod torn  A* argumtni 
oftki  coat. 


Art  16.  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  all  and  singular  the  subjects 
of  his  Catholk  Majesty,  and  the 
citizens,  people,  and  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  said  United  States, 
to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all 
manner  of  liberty  and  security, 
no  distinction  being  made  who 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  mer- 
chandises laden  thereon,  from 
any  port  to  the  places  of  those 
who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall 
be,  at  enmity  with  his  Catholic 
Majesty  or  the  United  States. 
It  shall  be  likewise  lawful  for 
the  subjects  and  inhabitants 
,  to  sail  with  the  ships 


tioned,  and  to  trade  with  ihe 
sense  liberty  and  security  from 
the  places,  ports,  and  harens, 


Art  15.  Se  permitM  I  to- 
dos  y  a  cada  uno  de  los  subdi- 
tos  de  S.  M.  Catolica,  y  I  los 
dudadanos  pueblos  y  babitan- 
tes  de  dichos  Estados,  que 
puedan  naregar  con  sus  em- 
barcaciones  con  tods  libertad 
y  segnridad  sin  que  haya  la 
menor  eicepcion  poteste  res- 
peto,  antique  lot  propietarios 
de  las  mercaderias  cargadas  en 
las  referidas  embarcaciones 
tengan  del  puerto  que  quie- 
ran,  y  las  traygan  destinadas  I 
qealquier*  place  de  una  po~ 
tends  actualmente  ensmigsfl 
que  lo  sea  despues,  asi  de  8. 
M.  Catolica  como  de  los  Esta- 
dos Unidos.  Se  permitM 
alossobditosybe- 
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of  those  who  are  tMttiei  of 
both,  or  either  pertj,  without 
any  opposition  or  disturbance 
whatsoever,  not  only  directlj 
from  the  pieces  of  the  snoaiy 
aforementioned,  to  neutral  pie- 
ces, hot  also  from  one  place 
beloogiog  to  eo  enemy,  to  an* 
other  piece  belonging  to  an 
eoemj,  whether  they  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tfte  same 
prioce  or  under  -several ;  and 
it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that 
free  ships  shall  also  give  free- 
dom to  goods,  and  that  every 
thing  shall  be  deemed  free  aod 
exempt  Which  'ball  be  found 
on  board  the  hips  belonging . 
to  the  subjects  jf  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  although 
the  whole  lading,  or  aoy  part 
thereof,  should  appertain  to 
the  enemies  of  either;  coo* 
traband  goods  being  always  ex- 
cepted.  It  is  also  agreed,  that 
the  same  liberty  be  extended 
to  persons  who  are  on  board  a 
free  ship,  so  that,  although 
they  be  enemies  to  either  par- 
ty, they  shall  not  be  made  pri- 
soners or  taken -out  of  that  free 
ship  unless  they  are  soldiers, 
and  in  actual  service  of  the 


y  frequenter  con  jgeallibertad 
y  seguridad  lal  ptasaey  poer- 
toe  de  las  potencies  enemigss 

una  de  eflas  sin  opostdon  4 
obstaculo,  y  de  couseraar  no 
solo  desde  los  puertosde  dkho 
eoenrigo  I  un  puerto  peutro 
'  dircctnmante,  si  no  tamhian 
desde  uno  enemigo  I  otro  td, 
bien  se  encoentre  boxo  su  ju- 
radicioo,  6  baxo  la  dejnuchos ; 
y  so  estipnla  taasbien  por  el 
preeente  tratado  que  los  bo* 
qoes  libres  asegurarsn  igeal- 
meute  h  libertad  de 
caderias,  y  que  se 
libres  todos  los  efoctos  que  se 
hallasen  I  bordode.lortuqeee 
que  parteneriesen  i  los  sub* 
tHtos  de  una  de  las  partes  con* 
tratantes,  aun  quando  el  carga- 
mento  por  entered  parte  de 
el  Aiese  de  los  eneasigos  de 
uoa  deles  dos  bien  eatendido 
sin  embargo  qoe  el  cootraban* 
do  se  eiceptua  sietnpre.  Se 
ha  conrenido  asi  mismo  que  h 
pjropia  libertad  gosaran  loa 
sogetoe  que  pudieseo  encon* 
trarse  I  hordo  del  buquelihre9 
aun  quando  fiiesen 
deuna  de  lasses  partes 
tratantes;  y  por  lo  tanto  no  se 
podri  hacerles  priskmeroe  ni 
sepantrfo*  de  ffichoe  buquss  t 
kquaB- 
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Art  16.  This  liberty  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce  eball 
extend  to  ill  kinds  of  merchan- 
dises, •  excepting    those    only 
which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  contraband  ;  and  tin* 
der  this  name  of  contraband, 
or  prohibited  goods,  shall  be 
comprehended,   arms,    great 
gons,  bombs   with  the  roses, 
and  the  other  things  belonging 
to  them,  cannon  ball,  gunpow- 
der,  match,    pikes,    swords, 
lances,  speart,  halberds,  mor- 
tal*, petards,  grenades,  salt- 
petre* muskets,  mosket  ball, 
bucklers,    helmets,     breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  and  the 
like  kinds  of  arms,  proper  for 
arming  soldiers ;  mosket  rests, 
belts,  horses,  with  their  rorni- 
tare,  and  all  other  warlike  in- 
whatever.     These 
which    fellow., 
shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
contraband     or      prohibited 
goods ;    that  is  to  say :    all 
sorts  of  cloths,  and  all  other 
manufactures    woven  of  any 
wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any 
other  materials  whatever ;  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apparel,  to- 
gether with  all  species  where- 
of they  are  used  to  be  made ; 
gold  aod  silver,  as  well  coined 


.  dad  de  militares,y  esto  ballan- 
dose  en  aqoells  sazon  emplea- 
dos  en  el  servicio  del  enemtgo. 
Art  <6.  Estalibertaddena- 
vegactoo  y  decomercio debe 
extenders*  I  toda  especie  de 
mercaderiat  exceptoando  sob 
las  que  se  compreheoden  baxo 
el  nombre  de  contrabando,  6 
do    mereaderias    probibtdas, 
qnales  son  las  armas,  canooes, 
bbmbarcooisus  mecbss,  y  de- 
mas  cosas^pertenecientes  llo 
mismo,  balas,  polvora.  mechas, 
picas,  espadas,  lanzas,  dardos, 
alabardas,  morteros,  petardos, 
granadas,  salitre,  fiisiles,  balas, 
escodos,  catquetes,   corasas, 
colas  de  maDa,  y  dtras  armas. 
de  esta  especie  propiat  para 
armar  i  los  «oldadot,  porta- 
mosqoetes,  bandoleras,  eabal- 
los  con  sqs  armas,  y  otros  in- 
struinenfos  de  guerre  seen' los 
quefnereo.    Pero  los  gonero* 
y  niercaderias  que  so  nombra- 
rin  ahofa,  no  se  comprehen- 
derto  entre  los  de  contrabando 
6-cosas  probibtdas,  i  saber: 
toda  especie  de  pafios  y  qua- 
lesquiera  otras  tolas  de  lana,* 
lino,  .seda,    aJgodon,  d  otras 
qnalesqoiera  materias,  toda  es- 
pecie de  v estidos  con  las  teles 
de  que  se  acostombran  hacer, 
el  oro  y  la  plats  labrada  en 
moneda  6  no,  el  estano,  hierro, 
laion,  cobre,  bronce,  carbon, 
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a*  nacoined ;  tin,  iron,  fatttca,  o^mkmoaftoaoqoekeerade, 
copper,  brass,  cools ;  at,  also,  el  trigotk  arena,  jqoalqaiera 
wheat,  barley,  and  oets,  and  otro  genero  de 
any  other  kind  of  com  and  El  tabaco  y  toda  la < 
poke ;  tobacco,  and  likewise  cane  aalade  t 
all  manner  of  spices,  faked  cado  ealado,  qneao  y 
and  smoked  flesh,  salted  fish,  cerbcsa,  aceytea,  Wnos,  ano- 
cheese,  and  better,  beer,  oik,  car,  y  toda  eepecao  de  aal,  y 
wioet,  sogers,  and  aH  aorts  of'  eo  general  todogenerode  pro- 
salts:  and,  in  general,  all  pro*,  viaknea  qoe  strren  pen  el 
visions  which  scire  for  the  sostento  de  la  ride, 
sustenance  of  life  :  farther-  toda  especie  de  ajgodon*  i 
more,  all  kinds  of  cotton,  fern,  lino,  aJqoitran,  pes,  ceer- 
hemp,  flax,  tar,  pitch,  ropes,  das,  cables,  Teles,  tolas  para 
cables,  sails*  sail  cloths,  an-  Teles,  ancoraa,  y  partes  de 
chore,  and  any  parts  of  an-  que  so  coatponen.  jffaatiles, 
chore,  also  ships' masts,  planks,  tablaa,  maderas  de  todas  cape* 
and  wood  of  all  kind*  and  all  cies,  y  qualesqoiere  otraa  co- 
other  things  proper  either  for  aas  qoe  surraa  pern  la  con- 
boildiag  or  repairing  shipe,  strocoeo  y  reparactoo  do  loa 
and  all  other  goedi  whatever,  boqoes,  y  otraa  qoakaqeisra 
which  hare  not  been  worked  materias  qoe  no  tienen  k  for- 
iht6  the  form,  of  any  inatni-  ma  de  nn  instraneoto  prsma- 
ment  prepared  for  war,  by  redo  para  la  goerra  por  tierra 
land  w  by  sea,  shall  not  be  re*  6  per.mar,  noseraa  repotadaa 
peted  contraband  ;  .much  leaf,  de  contrajmndov  y  asenes  Ins 
such  as  hate  been  already  qee  eaten  yn  preparadas  pore. 
wronght  and  made  op  for  any  etroa  nsos.  Todaa  ka  ceeas 
other  use ;  all  wliich  aheU  be  que  so  acabao  de  noaebrar  do- 
wholly,  reckoned  among  free  hen  aer  coeaprejiendidos  entre 
goods:  « likewise,  att  other  laa  mercaderias  librae,  to  mi*» 
merchandises  and  things  which  mo  qoe  todas  las  damns  mem 
are    not   comprehsaded  end  caderias  y  efoctes  qoe  no  es- 

Jbrefoiof  eaomeratidn  of  con-  doe  cape  aaaanaiilu  en  k  eam- 

trabmnd  goddt:  eo  that  they  meracion  de  loa  genero*  de 
amy  be  transported  and  cam-  contraband*,  de  asaneira  qo# 
edmtbefreeatnmnnerkythe   podran  ser  tranaportadas   y 
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subjects  of  both  parties,  even 
to  place*  belonging  to  ao  ene- 
my, such  town!  or  placet  be- 
ing only  excepted;  as  are  at 
-that  time  besieged,  blocked  op, 
or  invested.  And,  except  the 
casesiri  which  sny  ship  of  war, 
or  squadron,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  storms  or  other  a£» 
ddentB  at  tea,  be  nnder  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  cargo 
of  any  eroding  vessel  or  ves- 
sels,  in  which  case  they  may 
atop  the  said  vessel  or  vessels, 
and  furnish  themselves  with 
necessaries,  giving  a  receipt, 
in  order  that  the  power  to 
whom  the  said  shifc>  of  war  be- 
longs, may  pay  for  the  articles 
so  taken,  according  to  the 
price  thereof,  at  the.  port  to 
which  they  may*  appear-  jto 
have  been  destined  by  the 
ship's  papers.:  and  the  two 
contracting  parties  engage, 
that  the  vessels  shall  net  be 
detained  longer  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  their 
said  ships  to  supply  themselves 
with  necessaries.  That  they 
win  immediately  pay  the  value 
of  the  receipts,  and  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  all  losses 
which  he  may  have  sustained, 
in  consequence  of  such  trans- 
ftction* 

Ait.  17.  To  the  end,  that 
all  manner  of  distentions  and 
quarrels  may  be  avoided'and 


conduados  con  la  mayor  liber- 
tad  por  los  eobditos.de  las  dos 
partekcontratantesltasplaxas 
enemigas,  exceptuando  sin  em- 
bargo las  que  se  hallasen  en  In 
actnalidad  sitiadM,bloqoeadas, 
6  embeetidas,  y  los  cases  en 
que  algun  buque  de  guerra  6 
esquadra  que  por  efceto  de 
averia,  6  otras  causes  se  hslle 
en  necesidad  de  tomar  los 
electee -que  cooduzca  el  buque 
6  buques  de  comercio*  ppes 
en  tal  ceso  podra  detenerloe 
para  aprevisionarse,  y  dar  un 
recibo  para  que  la  potencta 
cuyo  sea  el  buque  que  tome 
los  efectos  los  pague  segun  el 
valor  que  tendrian  en  el  puer- 
to  adonde  se  dirigiese  el  pro- 
pietario,  segun  lo  expresen 
so*  cartas  de  oavegecion :  ob- 
ligandose  las  dos  partes  con* 
Patentee  a  no  detener  los  bu- 
ques mas  de  lo  que  aea  abso- 
lutamente  necesario  para  apro- 


los  recibos,  y  in 
car  todoslos  dafios  que  «ufra 
el  propietario  t  consequent'* 
de  semejante  suceso. 


Art.  17.  A  fin  de  eviter  en- 
tre  ambas  partes  toda  espede 
de  disputes  y  quejas,  se  Jni 
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prcrented  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  it  it  agreed,  that  io  case 
either  of  the  parties  hereto, 
should  be  engaged  io  war.  the 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  or  people  of  the 
other  party,  mo*t  be  furnished 
with  sea  letters  or  passports, 
expressing  the  earn,  proper- 
ty, and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as 
also  the  naam  and  place  of 
habitation  of  the  matter  or 
commander  of  the  said  ship, 
that  it  amy  appear  thereby, 
that  the  ship  redly  aod  truly 
belongs  tp  the  subjects  of  ooe 
of  the  parties;  which 
shall  be  made  out  and 
according  to  the  form  aaoeied 
to  th*  treaty.  They 
Ktowtse  be  recalled 
War,  that  is,  if  the  ship  hap- 
pen* to  retnrn  home  .  within 
die  space  of  a  year 

It  is  likewise  agreed,  that 
such  ships  being  laden,  ate  to 
be  provided,  not  only,  with 
passports  as  abotemeutioned, 
bot  alto  with  certificates,  con- 
taining the  several  particulars 
of  the  cargo,  the  place  whence 
the  ship  sailed,  that  so  it  may 
be  known  whether  any  forbid* 
den  or  contraband  goods  be  on 
4>oe*d  the  same  ;  which  certi- 
ficates thaH  be  made  out  by 
the  officers  of  the  place 
whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the 
I  form;  and  if  any 


coorenido  que  en  el  caso  do 
qoe  una  de  las  dot  potencies 
se  hallate  empenada  en  ana 
guerra,  los  buquas  y  basti- 
mentos  pertenedentes  1  los 
subditos  6  pueblos  de  la  oira, 
deberan  llerar  consigo  paten* 
tes  de  mar  6  pesapoi  tee  qoe 
cxpreseu  el  nombre,  la  pro- 
piedad,  y  el  porte  del  buque, 
como  tambiea    el  nombre  y 
morada  de  so  doeno  y  cnman 
dante  de  dicbo  boqne,  para 
que  de  este  modo  conete  qoe 
pertenece  real  y  ▼erdadera* 
mente  t  los  sobditos  de  one  de 
las  dos  partes  contratantes ;  y 
que  dicbos  pasaportes  deberaji 
expedirse  segon  el  modelo  ad* 
junto  al  presente  tretado*  To- 
dos  los  ofios  deberan  reoorar- 
se  estos  pasaportes  en  el  caso 
de  que  el  buque  traelra*>s* 
pais  en  el  espacio  de  un  afio. 
Igualmente  se  ha  conrenieo 
en  que  los  buque*  menciooa- 
dos  arriba,  si  estuviesen  car* 
gados,  deberan  Uevar  no  solo 
los  pasaportes  tioo    tambiea 
certificados  que  contengan  e. 
pormeoor  del  cargauiento,  el 
lugar  de  donde  ha  salido  el 
buque,  y  la  declaracioo  de  las 
mercaderias    de  cootrabando 
que  pudiesen  hallarse  -a  hoc* 
do ;  coyot  certttkados4eber*n 
expedirse  en  la  forma  acos- 
tumbrada  por  los  ofctales  ea> 
pleadosenel  lugar  do 
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one  stall  think  it  fit  or  advi- 
sable  to  express  in  the  said  cer- 
tificates the  person  to  whom 
the  goods  on  board  belong,  he 
may  freely  do  so;  without 
which  requisites  they  may  be 
tent  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  and 
adjudged  by  the  competent 
tribunal,  according  to  what  is 
above  set  forth,  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  omission 
taring  been  well  examined, 
they  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
legal  prizes,  unless  they  shall 
give  legal  satisfaction  of  their 
property  by  testimony  entirely 
equivalent 

Art  18.  If  the  strips  of  the 
said  subjects,  people,  or  inha- 
bitants, of  either  of  the  parties, 
shall  be  met  with,  either  sail- 
ing along  the  coasts  or  on  the 
high  seas,  by  any  ship  of  war 
of  the  other,  or  by  any  priva- 
teer, the  said  ship  of  war  or 
privateer,  for  the  avoiding  of 
any  disorder,  stall  remain  out 
of  cannon  shot,  and  may  send 
their  boats  aboard  the  mer- 
chant ship,  which  they  shall  so 
meet  with,  and  may  enter  her 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
men  only,  to  whom  the  master 
or  commander  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  stall  exhibit  his  pass- 
ports, concerning  the  property 
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el  nivio  se  hiciese  &  la  vela,  y 
sisejuzgase  util  y  prodente 
expresar  en  dichos  pasaportes 
la  persona  propietaria  de  las 
mercaderias  se  podra  hacer 
libremente,  sin  cojros  requisi- 
tes sex*  coodocido  a  uno  de  los 
puertos  de  la  potencia  respec- 
tive, y  juzgado  por  el  tribunal 
oompetente,  con  arregb  ft  to 
arrita  dicho,  para  que  exftai- 
nadas  bien  las  eircunstancias 
de  su  felta,  sea  condenado  por 
de  buena  press  si  no  satis&ci- 
ese  Jegalmente  con  los  testi- 
monies equivalentes  en  on  to- 
do. 

Art  tS.  Qjoando  un  buque 
perteneciente  I  los  dichos  sob- 
ditos,  pueblo*  y  habitantes  de 
una  de  las  dos  partes  fbese  en* 
contrado  navegando  ft  lo  largo 
de  la  costa  6  en  plena  mar  por 
un  buque  de  guerra  de  la  otra 
6  por  un  corsario,  dicho  buque 
de  guerra  6  corsario,  ft  fin  de 
evitar  todo  desorden,  se  man- 
teadrfi  fuera  del  tiro  de  canon, 
y  podri  enviar  su  chalupai 
bordo  del  buque  mercante, 
hacer  entrar  en  el  dos  6  tree 
hombres  ft  los  quales  ensenara 
el  patron  &  comandante  del 
buque  su  pasaporte  y  demas 
documentos,  que  deberan  ser 
conformes  ft  lo  prevenido  en 
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of  the  ship,  made  oat  accord- 
ing to  the  form  inserted  in  this 
present'  treaty,  md  the  ship, 
when  she  shall  hare  showed 
soch  passport,  shall  be  free 
end  at  liberty. to  pnrsfteber 
voyage,  so  as  it  shall  not  be 
lawfid  to  mslilt  or  give  her 
i  in  any  manaer9  or  force 
to    fnit  her  intended 


el  presente  tratado,  y  probers 
la  propiedad  del  bnqne;  j 
despees  de  haber  exhtbidoee- 
meiante  pesaporte  ydocmnen* 
tos,  soles  dejari  segoir  libre- 
mente  an  viage,  sin  qoe  lee  sea 
licitoel  molestarie  ni  procnrar 
de  mod*  elgono  dajie  case,  * 
ebligarle&dejar  eii 


Tk*  tr**ywitk  S/rni*  of  It  19, 


»: 


Art,  If.  The  treetf  of  bnte 
and  navigation,  of  itM,  re- 
mains confirmed  in  all,  anft 
each  one  of  its  arSclea,  ex- 
ceptiag  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  fist, 
and  the  eecoari  dense  of  the 
**&  article,  which,  having 
been  altered  by  this  treaty,  or 
having  received  their  entire 
execution,  are  no  longer  ^priid. 

With  respect. to  the  16th 
article  of  the  same  treaty  /of 
friendship,  limits,  and  naviga- 
tion, of  1795,  in  wtych  it  is 
stipulated v  that  the  flag  shall 
cover  the  property,  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  ngree 
that  this  shall  be  so  understood 
with  respect  to  those  powers 
who  recognize  this  principle  4 
tat  if  either  of  the* two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  at  war. 
With  e  third  party*  and  the 
other  nentral,  the  flag  of  the 


Aft  If.  B  tratndo  de  lissh 
tee  y  navigation  de  1796, 
nfirsado  en  totes  y 
de  sos  arttcnlos,  ex- 
cepto  ke  articalos  ft,  3,  4,  SI , 
y  la  aegdnda  -clausul*  del  tS, 
qoe  habiendo  aide  .attend* 
por  este  tratado,  6  cu&pbdos 
enteramente  no  pneden  tener 
valor  algnno. 

Coo  respecto  al  articulo  15 
del  mUtno  tratado  de  •"lifted, 
fimites  y  navegacion  de  1796 
en  qne  se  estipnla,  qne  la  ban? 
deracubre  la  propiedad,  ban 
convenido  las  dos  altas  partes 
contratantes  en.  que  esto  se 
entienda,  asi  «on  respecto  t 
aqolllas  potencias  que  reco- 
noascan  .este  principip  \  petp 
qoe,  si  una  de  las  dos  partes 
contratantes  eftoviere  en  go- 
errn  con.  una  tercere,  y  la  otm 
neutral,   la  bender*,  4e  esta 
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neutral  shall  carer  die  pro-  neutral  cubriri  la  propiedadde 

perty  of  enemies,  whose  go-  los  enemigos,  cajo  gobtemo 

verpment   acknowledge    this  reconozca  este  principio,  y  no 

principle,  and  n6t  of  others.  de  otrorf. 

Article*  of  At  treaty  with  Albert  of  1795,  referred  toimike 
above  case. 

Art  3.  The  Vessels  of  both  nations  shall  pass  each  other 
without  any  impediment  or  molestation  ;  and  all  goods,  moneys, 
or  passengers,  of  whatsoever  nation,  that  amy  be  on  board  of 
the-  vessels  belonging  to  either  party,  shall  b£  considered  as 
inviolable*  and  shall  be  allowed  to.  pass  unmolested. 
*  Art.  4.  All  ships  of  war  belonging  to  this  regency,  on  meet- 
ing with  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  tJnited 
States,  shsU  be  allowed  to  visit  them  with  two  persons  only  be- 
side the  rowers ;  these  two  only  permitted  to  go  on  board  said 
vessel,  without  obtaining  express  leave  from  the  commander  of 
said  vessel,  who  shall  compare. the  passport,  and  immediately 
peiv  *tsaid  vessel  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  unmolested*  All 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the/United  States  of  North  America, 
on  meeting  with  an  Algerine  cruiser,  end  shall  have  seen  her 
passport  and  certificate  from  the  consul  of  the  United  Sfates  of 
North  America,  resident  in  this  regency,  shall  be  permitted  to. 
proceed  on  her  cruise  pbmolested  :  no  pa&port  to  be  issued 
to  any  ships  but  such  as  are  absolutely  the  property  of  citizen* 
of  the  United  States :  and  eighteen  months  shaO.be  the  term 
allowed  for  furnishing  the  ships  of  the  United  8tates  with  pass- 
ports. 


APPENDIX. 
NOTE  No.  U. 

TO  TUB  CASE  Of  THE  AMtABLB  ISABELLA. 


I*  some  of  the  com  which  wore  adjudged  by  the  Council 
of  Prizes  at  Ptrit,  daring  the  hi".  European  wast,  several 
questions  occorrod  respecting  the  form  and  effect  of  pa»p*rt$9 
analogous  to  those  which  were  discussed  in  the  case  of  the 
habtlla,  in  the  text.    Among  die  points,  determined  by  that 
tribunal,  in  the  case  aDeded  to,  were  the  following.    (1.) 
That  a  mere  certificate  that  a  ship  was  built  at  Steftfn  in  a  cer- 
tain year,  and  was  the  property  of  Prussians,  was  not  (properly 
speaking),  a  pauport.    (f.)  That  the  authority  by  which  a 
passport  shall  be  issued  is  regulated  by  the  law  and  usage  of 
the  country  where  it  is  issued, — and  that  k  is  unnecessary  that 
k  should  be  granted  or  signed  by  the  supreme  magistrate  of 
the  State,  unless  so  required  by  the  local  usage.    (3.)  That  a 
passport  is  not  valid  for  more  than  one  voyage,  without  being 
renewed.    (4.)  That  under  the  treaty  of  177*,  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  k  was  not  necessary  to  express  the 
name  of  the  Owner  or  the  ship  in  the  passport,  bnt  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  state  generally,  that  it  wys  French  or  American  pro- 
perty.   (6.)  That  the  signature  of  the  public  officer,  and  of 
the  ship  owner,  to  the  oath  annexed  to  the  j>assport  provided 
by  {he  French  treaty  of  1788,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
passport.    (6.)  That  the  passport  provided  by  the  treaties  of 
1778  and  1800,  which  is  substantially  the  same  in  this  respect, 
ujitb  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  (except  that  the  form  of  pass 
port  was  actually  annexed  to  the  French  treaties,)  is  not  con- 
dmttv*  evidence  of  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  ship  ;  but  if 
shown  by  other  rspers  found  on  board,  or  the  depositions  of 
the  captured  persons,  to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud  and  per- 
jury, k  will  not  give  the  protection  intended  by  the  treaty,  but 
the  case  must  be  adjudged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Prize 
Court 
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In  the  case  of  the  Carolina  WUhdmma,  it  appear*  that  the 
ship  had  a  certificate  from  the  "  First  Inspector,  Ordinary  Jk* 
speetor9and  Controller  of  1k*  Chamber of imposts  in  Pomerania,'' 
that  the  snip  was  omit  at  Stettin  in  1796,  and  ma*  ike  property  of 
Prussians,  which  it  was  alleged  by  the  captors  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  French  ordinances, 
which  provide  that  the  eongi  or  passport  of  a  neutral  vessel 
•hall  express  the  name  of  the  master,  that  of  the  ship,  her  hoik 
and  lading,  and  the  place  of  Jier  departure  and  destination,  and 
shall  he  renewed  every  voyage.  M.  Poetalis,  in  his  Conclu- 
sions in  this  case,  speaking  of  the  document  in  question,  says : 

"  II  est.  impossible  de  reconnlitre  dans  .cette  acte  la  nature 
et  les  caracteres  d*un  veritable  pnsse  port 

"  On  objecte  que,  dans  la  Pomeraaie  Prussienne,  on  est  dans 
l'usage  constant  de  navigoer  sans  autre  precaution,  et  qn'il 
ftnt  respecter  les  usages  de  cheque  pajs. 

44  Mais  distingnons  les  cas.  Je  sais  que  dans  la  Baltique, 
mer  close;  mars  damsum,  on  voyage  sans  passe-port ;  et  on  le 
pent  sans  danger.  Faut-il  en  conclure  que  les  navires  qui 
sortent  de  cette  mer  pour  aller  ailteurs,  peuveot  se  passer 
4'un  conge*  ou  passe-gort  proprement  dit?  La  pratique  de 
toutes  les  nations  qui  out  des  ports,  sur  la  mer  Baltique,  supr 
pose  le  contraire.  Tons  los  navires  Danois,  Sue*dois,  qui  vo- 
yagent  dans  nos  men  ou  dans  les  mers  generates,  se  moniisent 
d'nn  vrai  passe-port  Pour  la  Prusse,  nous  pouvons  ci(er 
Tart  2  d'un  reg)ement  de  S.  M.  Prussienne  du  18  Septembre, 
1796,  pour  ses  consuls  genentax,  consuls,  agens  et  vice-con- 
sul* dans  les  Rprts  Grangers.  II  port* :  • « Le  consul  doit 
veiller  d'abord  a  ce  que,  confbrmement  auz  reglemens  qui,  & 
difierentet  reprises,  sont  Imanes  des  aos  chambres,  les  capi- 
taines,  &c.  se  presentent  au  consulat,  y  produisent  leurs  passe- 
ports,  kc.  lls'assoreia  de  1'authenticitl  des  passe-ports  qui 
lui  ont  Ite*  pfroduits,  et  au  besoin  les  visera  gratis*9  Or,  1'obli- 
gation  de  produire  des  passe-ports  pr&upposant  ne*cessaire» 
ment  l'obligation  d'en  avoir,  on  doit  conclure  que  les  Capr- 
taines  Pomeranians  ne  se  conferment  pas  aux  reglements  de 
leur  prince,  torsqu'ils  naviguent  sans  passe-port  hors  de  lis 
Baltiuue  M 
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After  tome  farther  obterratiooe  to  the  name  porpoae,  he 
proceeds :  "  II  n'e#t  aft*  doute  pet  nfcettaire  qee  let  formet 
nccidentellea  d'on  acte  toieot  let  mltoet  per-tout ;  d  ett  an 
contraire  certain  qoe,  par-toot  ellet  peorent  Are  dUftreutee, 
De  li  c'ett  on  principe  que  la  feme  de  toot  let  actet  qoel- 
qoecooqoe*  dtpend  dot  coutomet  re?  net  dent  let  lieu  oft  cee 
actet  toot  fritet ;  hem  regit  actum.  II  j  a  det  maximee  f<n£- 
relet,  perce'qu'il  7  a  one  raiaton  common*.  Mait  let  formet 
▼orient  eeloo  let  lieox  et  let  tempt,  perce qa'ellet  n'appor* 
ttent  point  k  la  raiton  onirerteUe,  et  qo'dlea  ne  tiennent 
point  I  la  tattoo  oniveraeBe,  et  qo'ellet  ne  tienoent  qo'aox 
pratiqoea  on  anx  meson  perticolidret  de  cheque  people. 

"  Ainai,  dant  certaine  pajt9  let  pette-portt  tont  expddidi  per 
1e  premier  magietrat  de  PEtat ;  dant  d'aotree,  ib  le  toot  per 
tan  magjetraft'moioo  Ae?d  en  dignity  %  ki,  on  met  plot  de  to- 
lemnit*  dant  la  iddactk*  on  dant  Pttre  *xfirieor  de  racte  : 
aOleora,  pn  en  met  moina.  II,  toffit  dant  toot  let  cat,  qoe  le 
yotteport  exptdif*  In  toil  par  Paotorit*  compdtente  et  dant  1? 
forme  otitic :  .car  c^eit  one  maxima  do  droit  det  gene,  que  c. 
qui  j$t  autkifUiqu*  dost*  no  JMft,  Vutpour  torn.  La  joritdk* 
tion  <Pon  Etat  ne  pent  rttendre  an  deli  de  ton  territoire ; 
mait  le  carecUre  pontic  qo'on  Etat  attache  on.  donne  lie  forme 
det  actet  qei  te  foot  en  ton  nom  per  tet  officiert,  oe  pent 
Itre  .mdconnn  nolle  pert :  t'il  en  dtait  aotrement,  toote  com* 
ntnnication  r£gKe  entre  let  penplet.  derieodriit  impoteible. 
Deli,  e'ett  one  ma*ime  incontestable,  que  tout  acte  anthett* 
tiqoe,  et  reconno  tel  dant  le  paja  oft  11  a  6U  r£dig£,  fait  preore 
permi  noot  dant  let  a&irea  politiqoet  et  ciriles.  On  a  tenttt 
qo'il  itmt  nlcettaire,  poor  let  relation*  qui  existent  dant  let  di- 
vert GooYernement,  de  commooiqoer  aox  formet  perticolidree 
det  actet  ftits  dant  cheque  paja,  la  force  de  la  foi  poMiqoe. 

<*  Contlqoemment,  t*il  apparaiatait*  dant  let  circonttancet 
pr&entet,  on  rentable  pome-port,  et  t9il  ne  t'agiaaait  pat'  de 
coo/rooter  let  formet  acddenteDet  et  extrinedqoee  de  cette 
piece  *rec  let  rttfement  do  paja  dant  leqoel  elle  a  £t£«sp6- 
dide,  toote  difficult*  terait  le?£e,  ti  Pacte  te  troorait  conforaee 
*  cee  rcijtlement.  Mait  noot  ne  tommet  pat  dant  on  teHe  hy- 
pothete»    II  ne  elegit  do  tarotr  ti  la  pt£ce  pr&eotfe 
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•pert,  est  fe?£tne  dies  formes  Utiles  en  Prone ;  il  s'agit 
d'examloer  si  cette  pidee  est  an  mi  passe-port.  La  question 
n'est  pas  uniquement  relative  i  la-  forme  de  Pacte ;  eUe 
frappe  toot  entfore  sor  le  fond  et  la  substance  de  Papte  meme. . 

44 11  est  trident  poor  les  hommes  de  tons  les  pajs,  qu'un 
jimple  certificat  de  construction  et  de  propriety  Pruasienoe, 
n^est  point  nil  passe-port :  celaresolte  de  la  nature  etde  Pes* 
sence  meme  des  chose*.  Si  on  lei  certificat  pent  soffire.  poor 
▼ojager  dans  la  Baltioue,.  ce  Vest  pas  tierce  qo'il  Iqaivaot  a 
on  passe-port,  mais  parce  qo'bn  peat  Toyiger  dans  la  Baltiqoe 
sans  passe-port  Aassi  noas  trouvons  a  bord  des  names  Pros* 
siens  qui  sortent  de  la  Baltiqoe, .  des  passer-ports  veritable*  et 
proprement  dits,  comme  noos  en  troovon*  sor  toos  les  navires 
Danois  et  Su&ois  qai  sortent  de  cette  mer.  close  poor  navi- 
goer  ailleori. 

f<  U  serai!  do  plus  grand  danger  de  transporter  hirs  de  la 
Baltiqoe,  des  osages  particoliera  dont  on  poorralt  si  facile- 
ment  abuser  ;contre  la  surete*  des  autre*  nations.  Noos  vo- 
jons  que  les  puissances  do  N'ord  ont  toojoors.  respects,  a  cet 
egard,  le.droit  commun  de  toos  les  peoples,— qo'elles  n'ont 
jamais  negttg*  de  donner  des  passe-ports  a  ceui  de  leors  su« 
jets  qui  viennent  dans  not  mers,  on  dans  les  mers  generates ; 
et  que  Pon,  nepeuf  imputer  qu'a.  la  negligence  du  capture, 
le  dlfkutde,  passe-  ^ort,  qui  a  Ste*  on  des  principaoi  motifs  de 
sonarrestation." 

He  U*en  proceeds  to  examine  the.  role  (Tejuipage,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  defective,  and  adds :  •«  is.n  pripcipejl  soffit 
qoe  la  propria  neotre  soitprouvle,  poor  qu'il  n'j  ait  pas 
lieu  a  la  confiscation  :  et  la  propria  neutre  peat  £t^e  proavle, 
inde*pehdammept  de  eertaines  irregularity  de  forme,:,  majs  il 
nrataforsquelespreovesde  neutrality  que  Ton  pt^eqte,  aoieot 
assez  concluantes  poor  supplier  a  celle*  qui  manqwnt*.' 

•«  Dans  les  circonstances  actueller,  on  eshibt,  par  Sample, 
des  pieces  qui  constatent  que  lenavife  dont  ilVejM».¥std*  con- 
struction Prussienne,  et  qu'il  "apparteaaiUa  dee,  Pcnssiens, 
lorsque  le-  point  de  propria  a  ttt  vlrefe  par  Pinspecteur  de 
la  dooane  a  Stettin ;  mais,  postlrieorement,  one  propria  ori- 
ginairement  Prossienne/a  po  devinir  ennemie.    Quelle  assu- 
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ranee  avons  dous  qua  eela  n'est  pas  ?  Cost  an  capture *  prou- 
tar  la  propria*  neutve  par  la  passe-port,  par  la  r6le  a'tqui- 
page,  at  autre*  piaeaa  da  bord.  Toutos  las  presotnptioos  toot 
contra  loi,  s*il  n'est  point  an  id^e. 

"Des  pieces  nulles  oa  victe*!  pat  las  autre*  pieces  ;  alias 
peurent  mime  qoelqoefbi*  coftcoorir*  la  preore  de  la  vdritt ; 
tx  acta  n*Uo  *****  dieitmr  vtritas  ;  mats,  seloo  las  occurences, 
le  defeat  absolu  do  certaioes  pieces,  et  la  nature  das  vices  que 
Ton  reasarque  dans  tfautres,  ont  one  infloence  gtalrale  sur 
toete  la  cause. 

"  Le  passe-port  est  la  preuve  spfeifique  que  Ton  n'est  pas 
rhomnede  l'ennemi,  et  que  Ton  voyage  sons  la  protection 
tPune  puissance  neotre ;  il  pronre  que  le  pavilion  n*est  point 
un  nasqae,  que  la  propria  do  navire  n'est  pas  devenue  en- 
neitte,  et  qne  le  capitaina  continne  de  voyager  sons  les  Ids  et 
U  tuteUe  de  son  prince.  Supprimes  le  passe-port :  e'est  en 
vain  que  vous  pronveries  la  neutrality  originate  do  navire  et 
do  capitaina,  vpns  n'evez  plea  aucuoe  preuve  legale  de  la 
neofotUt*  actuelle ;  et  c'eat  powtant  i  ce  point  qull  firat  se 
fixer."    Cod*  d*$  Prim  far  Dtfrtch*  /Wowwi,  torn.  *•  p. 

»929,  *t  **$• 

la  the  cmo  of  the  Rqmblicmn,  winch  ship  was  taken  sailing 
under  American  colours,  it  was  insisted  by  the  captors,  among 
other  grounds  of  condemnation,  (1.)  that  the  vessel  having  been 
transferred  from  the  termer  proprietor  to  the  present  claimant, 
the  bill  of  sale  ought  to  be  produced.  (2.)  That  the  ship  was 
not  provided  with  a  passport  according  to  the  25th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  177B,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  name  of  the  owner  was  not  specified  in  the  passport, 
and  the  oath  annexed. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  claimant,  (1.)  that  the  vessel 
not  being  enemy  built,  and  never  having  been  enemy  owned, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  produce  the  evidence  of  her  transfer 
from  one  American  citizen  to  another.  (2.)  That  the  treaty 
of  1778  did  not  require  the  name  of  the  owner  to  be  expressed 
in  the  passport,  but  that  it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  the  vea- 
ad  was  Ansncon  jmsptrfr- 
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In  hit  Conclusions,  M.  Po&taus,  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  II  est  de  priocipe  que  la  propria  neutre  du  na?ire  et  de 
la  cargaison  doit  Itre  prouvee,  et  que  celte  preure,  est  a  la 
charge  da  capture*.  C'est  aae  aatre  rlritd,  qae  la  preare  de- 
le propria  neutre  a  dtd  determine*  par  lea  rdgtemens . 

"  Dana  1'hypothdse  pr&ente,  la  neutrality  da  naWre,  U  Ifr- 
puhlicain  et  de  m  cargaitoo  est  elte  constatde  ? 

44  Je  ne  m'arrdterai  point  a  Pobjectian  dddoite  de  ce  qae  le 
change ment  de  propria  danayire,  qui,  dit-on,  appartenatt  an* 
trefois  a  des  proprillaires  autres  qae  let  propridtaires  actuals, 
n'est  point  prouvde  par  des  actes  authentiqoas.  Je  con?iensf 
d'apres  le.  regl^ment  de  1778,  qu'one  telle  prdcaution  ne 
serait  necessajre  que  dans  le  cas  d'on  natire  originairement 
de  constroction  on  de  propridtd  etmemie. 

44  Je  ne  m'air&erai  pas  non  plat  a  la  circonstance  qae  le 
nom  da  proprtetaire  oa  des  propridtaires  da  narire  n'est  point 
apecifiqaenent  design*  dans  le  passe-port.  Le  triaitd  de  1778, 
passe*  entre  la  France  et  Jes  Etats  Unit  d'Amdrique,  exige  seal* 
sent  que  lenarire  soit  reconno  propria  Amdricaine,  sans 
one  designation  particalidre  da  nom-da  propridtaire. . 

44  Mais  je  decourre  dans  le  passeport  on  rice  qui  m'a  pern 
essentiel. 

44  Le  capture*  a?oae9  dans  le  mdmolre  manoscrit  qoi  m'a  dtd 
remis,  911s  le  eapitaine9  avant  son  depart,  doitpreter  serment,  em* 
ire  lee  maim  dee  cfficiersMe  la  marine,  que  le  nemre  appartieut  d 
mnoupfusisurs  sujets  de*  Etats  Unis,  sans  auUre  designation  \  il 
arooe  encore  qae  par  la  formule  anneide  an  traitd  de  1778, 
cette  affirmation  assermentde  doit  dtre  I  la  suite  da  passe  port 

44  Or,  j'ai  rdrine*  qu'a  k  suite  du  passe-pert  dent  le  capture* 
dtait  porteor,  il  ntatiste  qu'une  declaration  d'affirmation,  sans 
ancune  signatore  ni  de  l'officier  publiqoe  defeat  lequej  l'affirma* 
lion  assermentde  add  dtre  faite,  ni  de  la  partie  mime  qui  est* 
censee  avoir  prdtde  le  serment   On  ne  s'est  done  point  con-. 
Jbnnd  au  traitd  de  1778. 

44  Unacte  n'est  rien  s'fl  n'est  sigod ;  c'est  la  signature  qui 
fiat  tout  Josque  la,  je  yois  motns  un  acte  qo'ud  simple  projet, 
c'est  a  dirt,  one  redaction  qui  n'a  dtd  ni  prdcddde  ni  eume  d'en- 
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con  effet  red),   Je  soil  done  antorise*  i  oondora  qo*\H 

tion  asseriaeutee,  preecrite  par  le  trjtte"  da  1778,  n*n  point  at* 

fate. 

"La  trait**  da  1778,  dlt-ont  n'a  point  present  las  formaK- 
tes  do  passe-port  a  peibede  nftltiteYmaJe  seuleoent  das*  Pnlfjet 
farrtt*r$t  diprivmir  d*p*rt9*  cTosrfrs tsnfot  rfiissniisai  «< 
qmtrtlUs. 

"  La  Tica  qoa  j*ei  decoorert  dans  la  passe-port  da  mtira  & 
AfjniMscam,  na  tieot  pat  oniquanAot  1  la  ferme  da  Parte  ;  9 
tieot  I  s*  substance :  car  on  acta  non  signe*  n*axiata.  pal.  Dens 
on  cat  perejl,  la  nullite*  o>  pat  baaain  d'ttre  proooacee  par  la 
lot  ititre da  peine;  alia  art  iotereute  a  la  chose  aerne. 

44  VainaoMnl  objecterah-oa  qu'on  acta  notprdore  toujour*  la 
Boona  foi  da  cafaii  <joi  an  ait  porteor,  poisqo'il  proas*  aa 
moios  la  daair  qoa  Ton  a*eJt  da  aa  la  procurer. 

rt  Cela  est  Trai,  qoand  facte  o'est  qo'  inagoBer ;   sail  la 
thdaa  ehaoge,  •  1  s'agHd'on  acta  impar&it  at  noo  < 
Un  tel  aete.n'f  /ant aocune  existence,  na  peat  produire  i 
efet 

••  On  pretend  qoa  laaanla  noOkd,  do  pear  >>rt  na  pant  ax- 
traloar  la  coafiscrfoo'  sLdWUeura  la  propi  *ie  naotra  aat  con* 
statee  par  las  antraa  pieces. 

w  Je  odnriani  da  principe  general  $  mail  ja  crois  qoa  aa 
principe  doit  etra  tppUqfie*  arec  discernement 

"  11  h*est  exactement  el  rigooreosemeut  rral,  que  Iorsqu'H 
n'est  question  que  d'une  nullite*  qui  na  peat  taire  sospecter  b 
fol  da  la  pan0nna.  Dana  la  cause  actuelle,  la  de*(aot  da  sigua- 
tora  da  f  oficier  public  at  da  la  partie,  est  da  nature  I  faire 
presumes  qu'on  n'a  osd  affirmer  k  sertnent  la  ueotralitd  do  nsv- 
fire.  .  Ca  deTaot  n'infiue  paa  settlement  sor  la  plot  .on  sur  la 
moina  da  sollcnoite*  da  facta ;  il  eifcporte. facte  mtme,  at  Q  Cut 
aospecter  la  tonne  volenti  da  celoi  qui  dtait  tano  de  la  rep- 
porter." 

Ha  then  proceeds  to  state  the  other  defects  in  the  prooft  of 
proprietary  interest,  the  destination  of  the  ship  to  an  ene> 
my1*  port  comhioed  frith  the  possession  of  ftlse  papers,  and 
other  circumstances  of  suspicion,  and  concludes  lor  the  < 
of  the  ship  and  oargo.    A.>,tt7. 
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In  the  case  of  the  QataJas,  a  Swedish  vessel*  the  grounds  on 
which  the  captors  insisted  are  stated  bj  M.  PemTALis,  as  fol- 


••  On  pretend  que  le  passe-port,  n'ltant  signl  par  le  roi  de 
Soede,  n'est  pointaothentiqne ;  qo'il  n'indiqoe  point  la  desti- 
nation precise  do  oavirej  poisqortl  est  exp^dic  poor  alier  dans 
la  mer  occidintale  tt'pfui  lain;  qo'enfin,  dans  la  supposition  on 
on  jtel  passe-port  noorrait  Itre  Kgal,  le  captorg  y  aqrait  cootre- 
Tenn  par  son  retobr  J  Alicante,  on  il  Itait  deja  vena  one  pre- 
miere fois  dans  le  mime  voyage* 

"  ExamiiK>ns  ces  objections.  Nol  donte  que  dans  chaqoe 
pays,  leapesse-ports  doivent  6tre  exp^dies  par  raotoritf  com- 
p&ente ;  mais  celoi  dont  il  s'agit,  Pa  <t£  par  le  college  royal 
de  conunerc*  de  Soede  :  0  est  exp&te  an  nom  do  rOi ;  mais 
noos  ne  voyons  nolle  part  qoe  la  signature  do  roi  ftt  reqoise* 
En  general,  dans  lei  monarchies,  le  nom  do  roi  est  i  la  tftte  de 
tons  les  actes  publics ;  .mais  la  signatnre  da  foi  n'est  opposee 
qa'aox  actes  determines  par  les  lois  de  chaqoe  pays. 

"  Dire  qoe  le  passe-port  a'iodiqoait  point  one  destination 
precise,  c'est  ne  rien  dire  d'otile  on  de  cooclaant. 

M  Tons  les  voyages  de  met  ne  ae  resemblent  pas.  On  dis- 
tingue les  voyages  extraoitfaaires  d'avee  les  voyages  ordi- 
naires ;  cenx  de  long  Court  d'avec  la  simple  caratane  ;  le  pe- 
tit cabotage,  do  grand  cabotage.  Toosceorqoi  out  ecrit  sor 
les  aflaires  maritimes  noos  avertisseot  qoe  les  pane-ports  dit» 
fitnent  dans  leaf  enonciation,  selon  les  difiereutes  especes  de 
voyages. . 

44 II  est  impossible,  par  example,  qo'on  passe-port  poor  on 
voyage  de  long  conn  et  poor  ajler  dans  on  lien  determine*,  soft 
conc.0  dans  les  mimes  termes  qu'ua  pesse-port  poor  la  eara- 
vane ;  car  fat  earavane,  selon  la  definition  dfe  Paoteor  do  TrmtS 
&$  A$$uramc€99  ••  est  one  multiplicity  de  peths  voyages  qa'on 
capitaioJ*  fiat  dans  le  cooes  de  sa  navigation.  II  se  nohse  poor 
on  port,  ou,etant  arrive,  il  dechaige  la  merchandise,  exige  le 
nolis,ee  nolisse  poor  no  entire  endroit,  oo  i)  aborde,  frit  le* 
aatmes  operations,  ainsi  soccessivement  d'oo  port  a  1'aotre 
jesqu'i  ce  qo'il  revienne  an  port,  d'oo  il  etait  parti.    Ces 
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divert  petite  voyages,  pm  curanktivevAeat,  ne  fonp — I  qa*fta 
voyage  unique  et  priacipele." 

♦•  Oo  rompreod  que  par  la  nature  i 
oe-port  poor  4a  caravane*  ae  peat  < 
Ken  plot*  qa*ea  autre ;  matt  lee  rigtetaeaB  et  lea  < 
cheque  paye  dAerarine  la  caravaae,  et  poor  Peepece  qae  f oa 
peat  parcoarir  en  Meant  cee  aortas  de  voyages,  et  pear  le 
tean  pendant  leqael  en  peat  deamret  ea  taer  event  dere* 
toarner  an  lieu  do  depart,  Aiaai,  Tea  aait  qa'ea  France,  1* 
petit  cabotage  coatpreod  tone  lea  perta  dapak  Bajoane  jotqe'a 
Doakerqae  incleeiveMeat ;  qae  le  grand  cabotage  t'dtead  k 
tbote  antra  navigation  ploa  elotgbee,  qoi  a'eetpee  dedarie  to* 
yage  de  long  come.  On  eeit  encore  qae,  par  noa  nlglarttano 
Francaia,  la  grande  cararane  peatdaret  t  ana  tana  qae  Ton  ait 
beaoin  de  ee  atonir  d'on  nouveae  oong&  On  aait,  enfin  qae 
.  lea  cong^t  on  pease-  porta  toot  reelgte  ditfreateat,  aeloa  qall 
afagit  d'on  .voyage  do  long  court  oa  d'ene  aiaiple  cafcavane. 

44  Dana  lea  circoottaoc**  de  la  cauee/il  ne  e'agpasajt  qaa 
drone  simple  cararane :  cela  eat  conveno.  Le  paaee  port  da* 
rait  dooc  #tre  coofertae  a  la  nature  da  voyage  qae  Ton  antra* 
preaoiU  Deli,  nooa  lieoaa  danrxe  patae  port,  o4  atartoect- 
dental*  et  utterine,  ad  errfwatfeatni.  Lea  mote,  *4  tear*  tact- 
dentals  staftmet  foot  iadtifinir,  parce-qoe,  dana  oa  patta  poit 
poor  ooe  cararane,  il  est  impossible  de  designer  an  bea  ddter- 
mine7  Mak  oo  adjoote,  oat  ordinmtienen^  poor  annoocer  qa'eei 
ne  peat  pat  abuser  de  la  latitude  dootttfe  par  le  paaae  port,  et 
exc&kr  le  tempt  et  l'dspace  &*4§  per  raaage  oo  par  regie- 
ntena  relatiremeat  a  cea  aortea  de  voyage*. 

"  Aacone  loi  o'a  probibe*  aux  neotrea  k  cararane  en  temt 
de  guerre ;  car  k  neutrality  d*ooe  nation,  qoi  n*eet  poor  cette 
nation  qae  k  continaatioo  de  Pekt  de  peix,  doit  loi  garanfir 
tone  lea  avantagee  attaches  a  cet  4tat* 

"  Le  capterf  etoit  dooc  neai  d'an  pease-port  regeKer,  legal 
et  conlbnne  a  Peepice  de  royage  qu'il  arait  entrepris. 

"  A-t-il  contravene  a  ce  pease  port  ?  On  le  pr<?teod  y  auaa 
on  ne  le  prouve  pea.  Pea  importe  qo'apret  avoir  Hi  aaa 
fctremiere  ibk  *  ABcaate,  il  y  aoit  retoomd  on  qo'fl  on  ait  ea 
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l'lntentlon.    Dans  la  caravane,  on  peat  slier,  venir  et  retour- 
ner  to  mime  port,  poanra  qu'on  oe  fosse  pes  dege*De>ei  la  ca- 
ravane en  voyage  de  long  coors,  oo  que,  tans  cause  legitime  et 
constatee,  on  ne  voyage  pea  ao-deli  do  terns  determine  par  lea ' 
regtetneos  ou  par  la  coutume. 

••  Or,  ici  la  oondaite  du  capitaine  ne  pouvait  etre  suspecte, 
ni  par  rapport  a  la  duree  de  son  voyage.  Done  point  de  con- 
travention an  passe-port  II  est  done  Evident  que- la  prise  eat 
intalide."    A.  p.  935. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jfetfy,  taken  voder  American  colours,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1800  between  the  Unite* 
States  and  France,  the  ship  was  provided,  with  the  passport,  as 
stipulated  by  the  treaty,  but  which  was  falsified  by  other  pa- 
pers found  on  board,  showing  the  property  to  he  British. 

In  his  Comc/anofw,  M.  Dotuhd,  after  stating  the  Ads,  pro* 
ceeded  as  follows : 

"  La  preuve  resultant  d'un  acte  public,  tel  qu'on  pease-port, 
est  foodee  sor  la  confiance  rsoiproque  que  se  doivent  lea  Gon- 
vernemens  amis ;  il  a  4ti  necessaire  ao  mantien  de  Pharmooie 
qui  rdgne  entre  les  nations,  qu'on  se  contentit  de  part  et  d'ao- 
tre  des  preuves  fournjes  par  des  acter  revetos  de  signature 
d'officiera  publics  proposes  poor  cet  effet.  Ces  officiers  publics 
de  leur  cotes,  ont  eld  obliges,  dans'  la  ploparjt  des  ens,  de  sf  en 
rapporter  a  la  bonne'  lot  de  ceux  qui  s'adressent  a  euz  pour 
obtenirkuT  attache,  et  sans  doote  leur  confiance  est  quelque- 
fois  trompee.  II  leur  est  difficile,  pour  ne  pea  dire  impossible, 
de  discerner  les  .propridtes  des  administtds.  IT  faot  done  qu'ils 
s'en  rapporteot  i  leur  declaration.  Par  example,  a  la  suite  do 
passe  port  do  Capit  BomtmdaU,  on  trouve  Facte  do  serment 
qu'il  a  prett,  que  U  nawtrt  oVaf  ccwmmdt  actudkmmii  tat  «* 
haiimtnt  des  Etato*lM*  fAmtriqw*,  et  en'onetm  ctfcoyt*  en  tsjfel 
4$$  PmitHtncu  prutnttmnU  m  guerre  n'y  a  amem*  pmrt  onta- 
tint*  soil  direcUmtnt  $aii  tn&rtcUmmU.  Cost  sur  la  lbs  de  cet 
expose  que  le  Gouvernement  Amencain  le  prend  sous  sa  sau- 
vegarde,  et  lui  accordesa  protection^  Ce  gouvernemeot  est 
trop  loyal  pour  ne  pas  Itre  indignd  de  la  fraude  et  de  I'impbs- 
ture  qu'on  ne  craint  pas  de  mettrfe  en  usage  poor  surprendre 
un  passe  port  quicouvre  la  propria  Aogleise.    11  le  ponirait, 
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o'an  dootooa  pit,  a'ilarait  cotmaisanca  da  la  sorprisa  faita  a  ta 
boona-fbi.    . 

"  Plot  il  aat  JacDa  d'abnsar  da  la  confianca  qo'oo  Gouraroa- 
naot  att  oblige  d'accordar  i  aaa  negations,  pint  oo  dok  accual- 
liar,  jana  dia  pat  laa  pr&omptions,  ouia  an  inoios  laa  praovaa 
daasoparcheries  auxqoallas  caox-ei  paureut  avoir  racoon  poor 
It  trosnpar.  Si  done  la  hasard  an  pr&aata,  at  qu'allas  soot  da 
nature  i  fiura  sospecter  las  pieces  da  bord,  iln'est  paa  douteux 
qua  la  Coosell  n'ait  la  droit  da  laa  paaar  daoa  la  balanca  im- 
partiala  da  la  jostice,  at  da  laa  fiura  prerakrir  sur  laa  preorea 
legplea,  lorsqu'eUes  aoot  tallaa  qo'ellea  na  peovent  sa-concilier 
afacaDaa. 

"  Laa  lota  at  laa  osagaa  prescmeot  da  recueillir  laa  declara- 
tioos  das  captores,  da  laa  interroger.  A  qooi  cea  precaotiooa 
aar?iroiaot-allaa9  Vil  n'4ait  paa  parous  da  charchar  la  rente*  i 
tracers  tons  .laa  detours  dans  lasquala  sa  cachent  laa  negociaas 
qua  lacopidttft  porta  i  aaToriaar  reonemie  par  laa  morons  laa 
saotoa  defeats  ? 

"  Una  lattra  ait  aocora  aaoios  soapecte  qu'oo  declaration,  at 
alia  na  doit  pis  avoir  mona  da  force ;  0  ast  impoaaibla  da  sup- 
poser  qua  celui  qui  an  *tait  la  dlpositaira,  suppose  on  titra  qui 
loi  porta  prejodke  :  on  doit  done  ajooter  foi  isoncooteao,  at 
croire,  Iorsqo'elle  presante  das  resoltat,  contrairas.  ao  pieces 
da  bord,  qoa  ceUe*-ci  soot  l'oomge  da  la  simdlation,  at 
qo'elle*  out  ett  obieoues  sor  on  faux  expose.  Ja  pourrais 
inaintenant  examiner  de  ploa  preVlea  connaisenftena,  at  Ton 
troorerait  pant-tea,  an  laa  comparant  laa  ona  anx  aotraa  at 
area  la  lattra  citee,  qoa  la  ploa  granda  partia  da  la  cargo**** 
est  ennemia  >  mais  s'il  aat  proore*  qoa  la  batinuta  appartiant 
aux  Airbus,  e'estune  eonaaqoaoca  neceesaire  qoa  la  cargaiaon 
soit  cooneqoee.  •  Tal  aat  la  droit  coosacr*  par  noa  traitds,  par- 
ticoliernment  par'  la  darniar  (art  15.)  tree  las  Etata-Unk 
tfAbiiriqoai"    Ik*  Mb. 
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NOTE  No  III. 

TO  TM  CASE  Of  THE  .AMIABLE  ISABELLA. 

Artkkt  of  ike  French  treeUiee  referred  to  in  the  text. 


Art  4 ..  The  subjects,  poo- 
pie,  tod  inhabitants  of  die  said 
United  States,  and  each  of 
them,  shall  not  pay  in  the 
ports,  havens,  roads,  isles,  ci- 
ties, and  places  onder  the  do- 
mination of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  in  Europe,  toy  other 
or  greater  doties  or  imposts, 
of  what  natore  soever  they 
asay  be,  or  by  what  name  so* 
oyer  called,  than  those  which 
the  most  favoored  nation*  are 
or  shall  be  obliged  to  pay; 
and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,'  liberties,  privileges, 
ioMnonities,  and  exemptions  in 
trade,  navigation,  ai 
merce,  whether  in 
from  one  port  in  the  said  do- 
minions, in  Europe,  to  another  t 
or  in  -going  to  and  from  the 
same,  from  and  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  which  the  said  na- 
tions do  or  shaD  enjoy. 
.  Art.  1*.  The  merchant  ships 
pf  either  of  the  parties  which 
shall  be  nuking  into  a  port  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  of  the 
other  ally,  and  concerning 
whose  voyage,  and  the  species 
of  goods  on  board  her,,  there 


Art  4.  Lea  sojets,  peoples 
et  habitans  des  dhs  Etats  Unit, 
et  de  chacon  d'iceox,  ne  pale- 
root  dans  les  porta,  havres, 
rndes,  isles,  viUes  et  places  de 
la  domination  de  sa  Majeste* 
tres  Chrltienoe  en  Eorope, 
d'aotres  ni  plot  grands  droits 
on  impftts  do  qoelqoe  natore 
qofils  poissent  ctre  et  qoelqoe 
nem  qo*ils  poissent  avoir  que 
les  nations  les  pins  frvoritees 
soot,  on  seront  tenner,  de 
paler,  et  ils  jooiroot  de  tons 
les  droits,  UbeHes,  privileges 
et  exemtions  en  fiat  de  negace, 
navigation  et  commerce  soit  en. 
passant  dPon-  port  a  on  autre 
des  dits  etats  da  roi  tres  chrd- 
tien  en  Etfrope,  soit  en  y  aDant 
on  on  revenant  de  qoelqoe 
partie  on  poor  qoelqoe  partie 
do  moode  qoe  ce  soit,  dont 
les  nations  sosdites  jooisseot 
on  jooiroot 

Art.  .12.  Les  navires  mar- 
cbands  des  deux  parties  qoi 
seront  destines  poor  des  ports 
appartenants  i  one  poissaoce 
ennemie  de  1'aotre .  allie*,  ot 
dont  le  volage  on  la  natore  des 
marchandises  dont  ils  seront 
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•lull  be  just  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion, shall  be  obliged  to  exhi- 
bit, as  well  opoo  the  high  seas, 
as  in  the  ports  and  barons, 
not  only  her  passports,  but 
likewise  certificates,  express!/ 
showing  that  her  goods  are  not 
of  the  number  of  those  which 
hare  been  prohibited  as  con- 
traband. 

Art  13.  If,  by  the  exhibiting 
of  the  aboTCsaid  certificates, 
the  other  party  discover  there 
are  any  of  those  sorts  of  goods 
which  are  prohibited  and  de- 
clared contraband,  and  eon- 
signed  for  a  port  wider  the 
obedience  of  his  enemies,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  break  up 
the  hatches  of  such  ship,  or  to 
open  anj  chest,  coffers,  packs, 
casks,  or  any  other  Teasels 
found  therein,  or  to  remove 
the  smallest  parcels'  of  her 
goods,  whether  such  ship  be- 
longs to  the  subjects  of  France, 
or  the  inhabitants  of.  die  said 
United  States,  unless  the  la- 
ding be  brought  on  shore  in 
the  presence  of  the  officers  of 
die  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
an  inventory  thereof  made ; . 
but  there  shall  be  no  allowance 
to  sell,  exchange,  or  alienate 
the  same,  in  any  manner,  until 
after  that  due  and  lawful  pro- 
cess shall  have  been  had 
;  such  prohibited  goods, « 


charges  donneroit  de 
soopgons,  seront  tonus  d9ex- 
hiber  soit  en  haute  mer,  soit 

les  ports  et  havres,  noo 
leurs   passe-ports 

encore  les  certificate  qui 
constateront  expressement  que 
kur  charge  ssant  n'est  pas  de 
la  quality  de  ceux  qui  soot 
prohibit  comme  cootrebande. 
Art.  13,  Si  1'exhibitioo  des 
dits  certificate  conduit  i  dd- 
couvrir  que  le  navire  porta 
des  merchandises  prohibees  et 
repotdes  cootrebande,  consig- 
nees pour  un  port  enoenu,  il 
ne  sera  pas  permts  de  briser 
les  ecoutiUes  des  dits  navires, 
ni  d'oovrir  aucune  caisse,  co£ 
fre,  malle,  ballots,  tonneaox  et 
autres  caisses  qui  s*y  trouve- 
root,  ou  d*en  ddplacer  et  dd- 
toorner  la  moindre  parti  des 
marchandises  soit  que  le  na- 
vire appartienne  anx  sujets  du 
roi  tr€s  chrltien  ou  aux  habt- 
tans  des  Etats  Unit,  jusqu*  a 
ce  quelacargaisooaitltdmise 
a  terre  en  presence  des  off- 
ciers  des  Coursd*Amirauftd,et 
que  Tinventaire  en  ait  ate  fiat ; 
mais  on  ne  permettra  pas  de 
vendre,  dchanger  oil  alienor 
les  navires  ou  lear  cargsisun 
en  manure  quekonque,  avaot 
que  le  proces  ait  dtd  fait  et  par-' 
frit  Ugalensent  pour  declarer 
la  cootrebande,  et   que    lea 
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and  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
shall,  by  •  sentence  pronoun- 
ced, have  confiscated  the  tune : 
saying  always  as  well  the  ship 
itself  as  any  other  goods  found 
therein,  which  by  this  treaty 
are  to  be  esteemed  free,  nei- 
ther may  they  be  detained  on 
pretence  or  their  being  as  it 
were  infected  by  the  prohibit- 
ed goods,  much  le?s  shall  they 
be  confiscated  as  lawful  prise : 
but  if  not  the  whole  cargo,  bat 
only  part  thereof,  shall  consist 
of  prohibited  or  contraband 
goods,  and  the  commander  of 
the  ship  shall  be  ready  and 
willing  to  deliver  them  to  the 
captor,  who  has  discovered 
them,  in  such  case,  the  captor 
hating  received  those  goods, 
shall  forthwith  discharge  the 
ship,  and  not  hinder  her  by 
any  means,  freely  to  prosecute 
the  voyage  on  which  she  was 
bound.  But  in  case  the  con* 
traband  merchandises  cannot 
be  all  received  on  board  the 
vessel  of  the  captor,  then  the 
captor  may,  notwithstanding 
the  offer  of  delivering  Mm  the 
contraband  goods,  carry  the 
vessel  into  the  nearest  port, 
agreeably  to  what  U  above  di- 
rected. 


Vol.  VI. 


cours  d'amirautf  anront  pro- 
noncl  leur  Confiscation  par 
jugement,  sans  prejudice  nlan* 
moins  des  narires,  ainsi  que 
des.  merchandises  qui  en  verta 
du  traitl  doivent  £tre  censees 
libres.  U  ne  sera  pas  permis 
retenir  ces  merchandises  sous 
preteite  qu'elles  out  Itc  enta- 
chles  par  les  marchandises  de 
contrebande  et  bien  moins  en- 
core de  les  confisquer  comme 
des  prises  legates.  Dans  le 
cas  ou  une  partie  seulement  et 
non  la  totality  du  chargement 
consisteroit  en  marchandises 
de  contrebande,  et  que  le  com- 
mandant du  vaiaseau  consente 
a  les  delivrer  au  corsaire  qui 
les  aura  decouverts,  alors  le 
capitaine  qni  aura  frit  la  prise, 
apres  avoir  recu  ces  marchan- 
dises doit  incontinent  relicher 
le  navire  et  ne  doit  l'emptcher 
en  aucune  manure  de  conti- 
nuer  son  voyage.  M.  js  dans 
le  cas  ou  les  marchandises  de 
contrebande  ne  pourroient  pas 
etre  tootes  cburg^es  sur  le 
vaisseau  capteor.  alors  le  capi- 
tmne  du  dit  vaisseau  sera  le 
.mature,  mnlgre  l'offre  de  re- 
mettre  la  contrebande,  de  con- 
doire  le  patron  dans  le  plus 
procbain  port,  cooformltnent 
a  ce  qui  est  present  plus 
haut 
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Art  14.  Ob  the  contrary,  it 
it  agreed,  that  whaterer  shall 
be  found  to  be  laden  by  the 
.  subjects  and  inhabitants  of 
either  party  on  any  ship  be- 
loafing  to  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  or  to  their  subjects,  the 
whole,  althoegh  it  be  not  of 
the  sort  of  prohibited  goods, 
may  be  confiscated  in  the  sasse 
maimer  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
ejiemy,  except  such  goods  and 
merchandises  as  were  pat  on 
board  such  ship  before  the  de- 
claration of  war,  or  area  after 
such  declaration,  •  if  so  be  it 
were  done  without  knowledge 
of  such  declaration,  so  that  the 
goods  of  the  subjects  and  peo- 
ple of  either  party,  whether 
they  be  of  the  nature  of  such 
as  are  prohibited  or  otherwise, 
which,  as  is  afore  said,  t^ere 
pnt  on  board  any  ship  belong- 
ing to  an  enemy  before  the 
war,  or  after  the  declaration 
of  the  same,  without  the  know- 
ledge  of*-it,  shall  no  ways  be 
liable  to  confiscation,  bat  shall 
well  and  truly  be  restored 
without  delay  to  the  propria- 
torn  demanding  the  same  ;  but 
so  as  that  if  the  Said  merchan- 
dises be  contraband,  it  shall 
not  be  any  ways  lawful  to  car- 
ry  them  afterwards,  to  any 
ports  belonging  to  the  enemy. 


Art  14.  On  est  convene  an 
contraire,  que  toot  ce  qui  ae 
trootera  charge  par  las  snjets 
respectifr  sux  dee  names  ep- 
partenants  anx  onnamis  de 
Pantre  partie  on  i  leure  sujets, 
seracoafisqod  tons  distinction 
des  merchandises  prohibdes  on 
nonprohibdes,aiaaietdea»tase 
que  si  ellea  apparteooieot  i 
Pennemi,  a  Perception  toote 
fois,  des  effetsetsaarchandises 
qui  auront  iU  mis  i  bord  des 
dits  natirea  avant  la  dddarar 
tion,  de  guerre  on  mUme  aprss 
la  dite  declaration,  si  an  mo- 
naent  dn  chargement  on  apo 
Pignorer  de  maaiere  que  les 
merchandises  des  sujets  des 
deux  parties,  seit  qo'elles  ae 
tteoTent  du  nombre  de  cefles 
de  contrebande  on  autresaent, 
les  quelles  comme  if  vient 
d^tre  dif  auront  *t<5  mises  * 
bord  d'un  nasseao  appartenaat 
i  Pennemi  event  la  guerre  ou 
m&ne  apris  la  dite  dedaratkm, 
Porsqu'on  Pignoroit  ne  seront 
en  aucune  maniere,  sujetes  A 
confiscation,  nuns  seront  fi- 
delement  et  de  bonne  foi  ren- 
does  sans  delai  a  leurs  propria* 
taires,  qui  Ids  ridameroot ; 
bien  entendo  ndanmoina,  qo'il 
ne  soit  pas  permis  de  porter 
dans  les  ports  ennemts  lea 
qui  seront  de 
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The  tiro  contracting  parties 
agree,  that  the*  term  of  two 
month*  being  patted  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  their  re* 
spectivo  subjects,  from  what- 
ever  part  of  the  world  they 
come,  thai!  not  plead  the  ig- 
norance mentioned  in  this  ar- . 
tick. 

Art  15.  And  that  more  ef- 
fectual care  may  fc*  taken  for 
the  security  of  the  subjects 
and  inhabitants  of  both  parties, 
that  they  toiler  no  injury  by 
the  men  of  war  or  prirateert 
of -the  other  party,  aD  the 
commandert  of  the  ships  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  and  of 
the  said  United  States,  and  all 
their  tqbjectt  and  inhabitant*, 
shall  be  fprbid  doing  any  in- 
jury or  damage  to  the  other 
aide ;  and  if  they  act  to  the 
contrary  they  thai!  be  punish- 
ed, and  shall  moreover  he 
bound  to  make  satisfaction  for 
all  matter  of  damage,  and  the 
interest  thereof,  by  reparation,- 
nnder  the  pain  and  obligation 
of  thoir  person  and  goods. 

Art.  23.  It  thall  be'  lawful 
'for  all  and  singular  the  sub- 
jectt  of  the  most  christian 
king,  and  the  citizens,  people, 
and  inhabitant!  of  the  said 
United  States,  to  tail  with  their 
ships  with  all  manner  of  liber* 


contrebande.  Lea  deux  par- 
ties contractantes  conyiennent 
que  le  tenne  de  deux  mojs 
passes  depots  la  declaration  de 
guerre,  leurs  sojets  retpectifo, 
de  quelqoe  partie  do  monde 
qu'ils  Tiennent,  ne  poirront 
plusalleguer  I'lgnorance  dont 
il  est  question  dans  le.  present 
article. 

Art  15.  Etafin de  pounroir 
pins  efficacenieot  a  la  sfaet* 
.des  sojets  des  deux  parties 
contractantes,  pour  qu'il  ne 
letfr  toit  frit  aucun  prejudice 
par  lea  ▼aieteaux  de  guerre 
de  Fautre  partie,  on  par  des 
armateort  partkuliers,  il  sera 
filit  defense  a  tops  capitaines 
des  raisseaux  de  aa  Itajest* 
tres  Chrtftienne  et  &t§  dit* 
Etats  Urns,  et  a  tons  leors  sop 
jets  de  foire  aucon  dommage 
ou  insolte  a  cenx  de  Pantre 
partie,  et  au  cat  ou.ilt  y  coo* 
treriendroicnt,  ils  en  seront 
ponis  et  de  plus  tb  seront  to- 
not  et  obliges  en  leurs  person- 
nes  et  en  leurs  bient  de  r4- 
purer  tons  lea  dommagee  et 
inttrets. 

Art  t3.  II  sera  permit  a 
tout  et  un  chacon  des  sojets  da 
roi  tr£s  chre'tien  et  aux  citof  • 
ens.  people  et  habitant  des 
susdits  Etats  Unis,  de  nariguer 
arec  leurs  b&timens  arec  toute 
liberty  et  sorenf,   Sant  qu'il 
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ty  and  security,  no  distinction 
being  made  who  are  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  merchandises 
laden  thereon,  from  any  port 
to  the  places  of  those  who  now 
are,  or  hereafter  shall  he,  at 
enmity  with  the  most  christian 
kii«,  or  the  United  8tatcs.    It 
shall  likewise  be  lawful  for  the 
subjects  apd  inhabitants  afore- 
said, to  .sail  with  the  ships  and 
merchandises  aferantntioned, 
and  to  trade  with  the  tame  fi- 
berty  and  security  from  the 
places,  ports,  and  havens  of 
those  who  are  enemies  ofboth 
or  either  party,  Without  any 
Opposition  Or  disturbance  what- 
soever,  not  only  directly  from 
the  places  of  the  enemy  afore- 
mentioned- to  neutral. places, 
hot  also  from  one  place  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  to  ano- 
ther place  belonging,  to  an  e- 
nemy,  whether  they  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
prince,  or  under  several.  And 
it  is  hereby  stipulated,   that 
free  ships  shall  also  give  a 
freedom  to  goods,  and  that 
every  thing  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  free  and  exempt  which 
shall  be  foopd  on  board  the 
ships  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  either  of  the  confederates, 
although  the  whole  lading,  or 
any  other  part  thereof,  should 
appertain  to  the  enemies  of 


poisse  «refrtt  d'exccptioo  i 
net  4jgard,  a  raison  des  preprie> 
tairesdes  merchandises  char* 
gees  sur  les  dits  bitoeas,  Te- 
nant deqoelqoe  port  que  ce  suit 
et  destines  poor  qoeJqoe  place 
d'eae  puissance  actnellemeot 
,  on  qui  poorra  1'toe 
la  suite  desa  majest£trds 
chitftienne  oo  dot  Etats  Unis. 
II  sera  permis  egaletoent  has 
sqjets  et  babitans  susmeuftiqp- 
nds  de  nariguer  avec  leursvais* 
seaex  et  merchandises  et  de 
frequenter  avec  la  mUme  K» 
bert*  et  saretd  les 
ports,  et    havres   des 

des  deux  par* 
on  d'une 
Centre  elles  ten 
ni  trouble,  et  de  fiure  le  < 
aaerce  non  settlement  direct** 
asent  des  porta  de  Fe 
sosdit  i  un ,  port  neutre, 

d'en  port  eonemi  a  un 
port  .ennemi,  soit  qu'il 
se  trouve  sous  se  jurisdiction 
oo  sous  celle  de  plusieurs ;  et 
il  est  stipulee  par  le  present 
traits  que  les  bititneus  librae 
assureront  dgalemept  la  liber* 
td  des  merchandises,  et  qu'os* 
jugera  libres  tootes  les  choses 
qui  se  trouveront  abord  dee 
na-ires  apartenants  aux  sqjets 
d'une  des  parties  cootractantes, 
quanlmtme  le  chaigement  on 
partie   dHceioi   apartiendroit 
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either,  contraband  goods  being 
always  excepted.  It  is  also 
agreed  in  like  OMiioer,  that  the 
Uberty  be  extended  to 
who  are  oo  board  a 
five  ship,  with  this  effect,  that 
although  they  be  enemies  to 
both  or  either  party,  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  oat  of  that  free 
ship*  unless  they  are  soldiers, 
and  in  actual  service  of  the 


Art  t4.  This  liberty  ofi 
yigation  and  commera 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dises, excepting  those  only 
which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  contraband  j  and  under 
this  name  of  contraband,  or 
prohibited  goods,  shall  be  com- 
prehended arms,  great  guns, 
bombs  with  the  fuses,  and 
other  things  belonging  totbem, 
cannon  ball,  gunpowder,matchf 
pikes,  swords,  lances,  spears, 
halberds,  mortars,  petards, 
grenades,  saltpetre,  muskets, 
musket  ball,  bucklers,  helmets, 
breast  plates,  coats  of  mail, 
and  the  like  kinds  of  arms,  pro- 
per for  arming  soldiers,  mos- 
ket  rests,  belts,  horses  with 
their  furniture,  and  aD  other 
warlike  instruments  whatever. 


del'unedesdeux; 
entendu  neanmoins  que 
le  contrebaode  sera  toujour* 
exceptee.  n  est  egalement 
cooreau  que  cette  meme  li- 
berty s'etoadroit  aux  penonnes 
qui  pourroieot  se  tronrer  a- 
bord  du  bitiment  libra  qoand 
meme  elles  seroient  ennemies 
de  Time  des  deux  parties  con* 
tractantes,  et  elles  ne  poorront 
ttre  enforces  des  dits  narires 
i  moins  qu'ellee  ne  soient  mi- 
litaires  etactoellementau  ser- 
vice de  Tenneini. 

Art  24.  Cette  hbert<  dene- 
Tigationet  de  commerce  doit 
s'eteodre  sur  tontee  sortes  de. 
merchandises,  i  I'exctptioo 
settlement  de  celles  qui  soot 
designees  sons  le  nom  die  con- 
trebande :  Sous  ce  nom  do 
contrebande  ou  de  merchan- 
dises prohibees  doirent  6tre 
compris  les  armes,  canons, 
bombes  arec  leors  fostfes  et 
autres  cbosesy  relatives,  ben- 
lets,  poudre  a  tirer,  meches, 
piques,  epees,  lances,  dards, 
haHebardes,  mortiers,  petards 
greoades,  salptae,  fusils,  bel- 
les, boocliers,  casques,  cuiras- 
ses, cote  de  mailles,  et  autres 
armes  de  cette  espdce,  propres 
a  armer  les  aoldats,  porta- 
moosqueton,  beudriers,  che- 
veux  tree,  leors  equipages,  et 


These    merchandises    whieir^tonj    autres   instnunens    de 


so 
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follow,  than  not  be  reckoned 
among  contraband  or  prohibit- 
ed goods :  that  it  to  say,  all 
torts  of  cloths,  and  til  otter 
manufactures  woven  of  any 
wool,  flax,  silk,  cotton,  or  any 
other  materials  whatever,  all 
kinds  of  wearing  apperel,  to- 
gether with  the  species  where- 
of they  are  used  to  bo  made, 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  eoioed 
as  uncoined,  tin,  iron,  ktten, 
copper,  brass,  coals;  as  also 
wheat  and  barley,  and  other 
kind  ofcorn  and  pulse; tobac- 
co, and  likewise  all  manner  of 
spices;  salted  and  smoked 
flesh,  salted  fish,  cheese  and 
hotter;  beer,  oils,  wines,  su- 
gars, and  all  sorts  of  salts; 
and  in  general  all  provisions ' 
which  serve  fr*  the  nourish- 
ment of  mankind-  and  the  sus- 
tenance of  life ;  furthermore, 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp4  flax, 
tar,  pitch,  ropes,  cables,  sails,' 
sail  cloths,  anchors*  and  any 
parts  of  anchors,  also  ships9 
planks,  boards  and 
;  of  what  trees  soever ; 
and  all  other  things  proper  ei- 
ther for  building  or  repairing 
ships,  and  all  other  goods 
whatever' which  have  not  been 
worked  into  the  form  of  any 
instnunent  or  thing  prepare* 
for  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  shall 
not  be 


guerre  quelcooques.  Les  mer- 
chandises denommles  d-apves 
ne  seront  pas  comprises  parmi 
k  confrehande  on  chotespre- 
hibees,  savoir  toutes  softes  de 
drape  et  toutes  autres  Posies 
de  kine,  lb  soye,  coton  da 
d'aotres  mati&es  quelquoques; 
toutes  sortes  de  vetemens  evec 
les  defies  dont  on  a  coutume 
de  les  faire,  Tor  et  I'srgent 
monnold  on  non,  retain,  kfer 
kiton,  coivre,  airain,  char- 
bons,*de  mtae  que  le  foment 
et  Forge,  et  toute  autre  sorte 
debledset legumes;  letabac 
et  toutes  les  sortes  d'epiceries, 
la  viande  sake  et  fbmee,  puis* 
son  sale,  fromage  et  beurre, 
bierre,  hufles,  vins,  snores,  et 
toute  espece  de  sel,  et  en  ge- 
neral toutes  provisions  servant 
pour  la  nourrftore  de  I'homme 
et  pour  le  sootieo  de  la-  vie. 
De  plus,  toutes  sortes  de  coton, 
de  chanvre,  lin,  goudron,  poix, 
cordes,  cables,  voiles,  toiles  a 
voiles,  anew,  parties  fFancres, 
mats,  planches,  madriers,  et 
hois  de  toute  espece,  et  toutes 
autres  cboses  propres  i  k 
construction  et  reparation  dee 
vaisseaux  et  autres  matieres 
quekonques  qui  n'ont-*pesk 
forme  d'un  instrument  proper*, 
pour  k  guerre  par  terre 
comme  par  mer,  ne  seront  pes 
reputdes  contrebonde  et  en- 
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i  less  such  as  have  been 
already  wrought  and  made  up. 
for  any  other  use :  all  which 
shall  b*  wholly  reckoned  a- 
moagfree  goods ;  as  likewise 
all  other  merchandises  and 
things  which  are  not  compre- 
ad  particularly  men- 

Lin  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration of  contraband  goods ; 
so  that  they  may  be  transport- 
ed and  carried  in  the  freest 
manner  by  the  subjects  of  both 
confederates,  even  to  places 
belonging  to  an  enemy,  such 
towns  or  places  being  only  ex- 
cepted, as  are  at  that  time  be- 
sieged, blocked  op,  or  invest- 
ed* 

Art  26.  To  the  end  that  all 
manner  ofdissentioQa  and  qoar- 
rels  may  be  avoided  and  pre- 
vented, on  one  side  and  the 
other,  it  is  agreed,  that  in 
case  either  of  the  parties  here* 
to  should  be  engaged  in  war, 
the  ships  and  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  or  people 
of  the  other  ally,  most  be  fur- 
nished with*  sea  letters  or 
passports«espressing  the  name, 
property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship, 
as  also  the  name  and  place  of 
habitation  of  the  master  or 
eoasmander  of  the  said  ship, 
that  it  may  appear  thereby  that 
the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  subjects  of  one  of 


core  moins  celles  qui  sent  de- 
ja  prepares  pour  qoelqu'  au- 
tre usage :  Toutes  les  choses 
denomaries  cidessus  dojvept 
6tre  comprises  permi  les  mer- 
chandises, libres,  de  mftne  que 
toutes  les  autres  marchandise 
et  effists  qui  ne  sent  pas  comprii 
et  particuli&ement 
dans  renmndration  des 
chandises  de  contrebande ;  de 
maniere  qu'ellee  pourroot  etre. 
-  transportees«t  conduites  de  hi 
manidre  la  plus  libra  par  les 
sujets  des  deux  parties  contrac- 
tantes  dans  des  places 
mies,  a  Perception 
de  celles  qui  se  trouveroient 
actoeUeasent  assiegees,  bio*' 
quees  on  investiesY 

Art.  26.  Afin  6?ecarter  et 
de  prerenir  de  part  et  d*  autre 
toutes  discussions  etquerelles 
iTa  dtd  coovenu  que  dans  le 
cas  ou  Tone  des  deux  parties  se 
trouveroit  engage*  dans  una 
guerre,  les  vaisseaux  ct  biti- 
mens  apartenans  aux  sojets  ou 
people  de  1'aetre  aUil  devroot 
€tre  pounrus  de  lettres  de  mer 
ou  passe-ports,  lesquels  expri- 
meroot  le  nom,  la  propria  et 
le  port  do  name,  ainet-que  le 
nom  et  la  demeure  do 
ou  commandant  do  dit 
.  seen,  afin  qo'il  aparoisse  par  la 
que  le  meme  vaisseea  apattient 
reelleawnt  et  rlritableaeef* 
aux  sujets  de  Tune  des  < 
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the  parties,  which  passport 
shall  be  made  out  and  granted 
according  to  the  form  annexed 
to  this  treaty  ;  tbej  shall  like* 
wise  be  recalled  every  year, 
that  is,  if  the  ship  happens  to 
return  home  within  the  space 
of  a  year.  It  is  likewise  a- 
greed,  that  such  ships,  being 
laden,  are  to  be  provided  not 
only  with  passports  as  above- 
mentioned,  bat  also  with  cer- 
tificates, containing  the  seve- 
ral particulars  of  the  cargo, 
the  place  whence  the.  ship 
sailed,  and  whither  she  is 
boood,  that  so  it  may  be  known 
whether  any  forbidden'  or  con- 
traband goods  be  on  board  die 
seme;  which  certificates  shall 
be  made  oat  by  the  officers  of 
the  place  whence  the  ship  set 
sail,  in.  the  accustomed  form  ; 
and  if  any  one  shall  think  it  fit 
or  advisable  to  express  in  the 
said  certificates  the  person  to 
whom  the  goods  on  board  be- 
long, he  may  freely  do  so. 

Art  26.  The  ships  of  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  ei- 
ther of  the  parties,  coming 
upon  any  coasts  belonging  to 
either  of  the  said  allies,  but 
not  willing  to  enter  into  port, 
or  being  entered  into  port  and 
not  willing  to  unload  their  car- 
gees*  or  break  hoik,  they  shall 


parties  contractantes;  lequeJ 
passe-port,  devra  6tre  Ixpedil 
selon  le  modele  annexe  aa 
present  truitl.  Ces  passe-ports 
devront  Igalement  6tfe  renou- 
velles  chaque  annle  dans  le 
cas  ou  le  vaisseau  retourne 
chez  lui  dans  l'espace  d'une 
annle.  II  a  e*te*  convenu  £gale- 
men  t  que  les  vaisseaux  susmen- 
tionnls  dans  le  cas  ou  ils  se- 
roient  charges  devront  6tre 
poorvos  non  seulement  de 
passe-ports  mais  aussi  de  cer- 
tificate, contenant  le  detail  de 
la  cargaison,  le  Keu  d'ou  le 
vaisseau  est  parti,  et  la  decla- 
ration des  merchandises  de 
contrebande  qui  pourroientse 
trouver  abord ;  lesqaeb  certi- 
ficats  devftmt  Stre  dxpedies 
dans  hi  forme  accoutumed  par 
les  officiers  do  lieu  d'oO  le 
vaisseau  aura  tint  voile,,  et  s'il 
dtoit  jugd  utile  ou  prudent 
d'exprimer  dans  les  dits  passe- 
ports  la  personne  *  laquetle 
les  merchandises  apartiennent9 
on  pourra  le  faire  librement 

Art.  26.  Dans  le  cas  ou  les 
vaisseaux  des  sojets  et  habi- 
tant de  Tune  des  deux  parties 
contractantes  aprocheroient 
des  cAtes  de  l'autre,  sans  ce 
pendant  avoir  le  dessein  d*en- 
trer  dans  le  port,  ou  apr&ttre 
entrd,  sans  avoir  le  dessein  de 
decharger   le   cargaisoe,   on 
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be  treated  according  to  the  ge- 
neral rules  prescribed  or  to 
be  prescribed,  relative  to  tbe 
object  in  question. 


Art  27.  If  the  ships  of  the 
said  subjects,  people,  or  inha- 
bitants of  either  of  the  parties 
shall  be  met  with,  either  sail- 
ing along  the  coasts,  or  on  the 
Ugh  seas,  by  any  ship  of  war 
of  the  other,  or  by  any  pri- 
vateert,  the  said  ships  of  war 
or  privateers,  for  the  avoiding 
of  any  disorder,  shall  remain 
out  of  cannon  shot,  and  may 
send  their  boats  aboard  the 
merchant  ship  which  they  shall 
so  meet  with^nd  may  enter  her 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
men  only,  Xq  whom  tbfc  master 
or  commander  of  such  ship  or 
vessel  shall  exhibit  his  pass- 
port concerning  the  property 
of  the  ship,  made  out  accord- 
ing to  tbe  form  inserted  in  this 
present  treaty,  and  the  ship, 
when  she  shall  have  showed 
such  passport,  shall  be  free  and 
at  liberty  to  pursue  her  voy- 
age, so  as  it  shall  not  bekwftil 
to  molest  er  search  her  in  any 
manner,  or  to  give  her  chfcse, 
or  fo*ce  her  to  quit  her  in- 
tended course. 

Art  28.  It  is  also  agreed, 
thai  all  goods  when  once  put 

Vol.  VI. 


rompre  leur  charge,  on  se 
condoira  &  leur  6gard  suivant 
les  reglemens  geolreaox  prd- 
scrits  on  &  prescrire  relative- 
ment  £ 1'objet  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion. 

Art.  27.  Lorsqu'un  Utiment 
apartenant  aux  dits  sujets,  peu- 
pie  et  habitans  de  l9une  dee 
deux  parties,  sera  recouM 
naviguant  le  long  des  cfltes  on 
en  pleine  mer,  par  on  vaiaseau 
de  guerre  de  1'autre,  ou  par 
nn  armateur,  le  dit  vaisseau 
de  guerre,  ou  armateur,  afin 
d'lviter  toutd&ordre,  se  tien- 
dra  bors  de  la  portfe  du  canon, 
etpoorra  4nvoyer  sa  chaloope 
aborddu  Mtidieot  marchand, 
et  y  fiure  entrer  deux  ou  trois 
hommes,  aux  quels  le  mattre 
ou  commandant  du  b&timent 
mootrera  son  passe-port,  lequel 
devra  Itre  coofqrml  k  la  for- 
mule  annexle  an  present  traitl, 
et  cQnstatera.  la  propria  du 
Mttment,  et  aprds  que  le  dit 
Htiment  aura  exhiM  un  pareil 
passe-port,  il  lui  sera  libre  de 
contiduSr  son  volage  et  il  ne 
sera  pas  permis  de  le  moles- 
ter, ni  de  chercher  en  aucune 
manure,  de  lui  donoer  la 
chasse,  ou  de  le  forcer  de 
quitter  la  course  qu'il  s'6toit 
propose. 

Art.  88.  II  est  convene  que 
lorsque  les  merchandises  au- 
E 
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on  board  the- ahips  tr 
of  either  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  shall  be  subject  to 
oo  ftrtber  visitation ;  (rat  all 
visitation  or  search  shall  be. 
made  beforehand,  and  all  pro- 
hibited goods  shall  be  stopped 
on  the  spot,  before  the  same 
be  pat  pn  board,  unless  there 
are  manifest  tokens,  or  proofs 
of  fraudulent  practice  ;  nor 
shall  either  the  persons  or 
goods  of  the  subjects  of  his 
most  christian  majesty  or  the 
United  States,  be  pot  under 
any  arrest,  or  asolested  By  any 
other  kind  of  embeigo  tor  that 
canse ;  aq4  only  the  subject  of 
that  state  to  whom  the  said 
goods  hare  been  or  shall  be 
prohibited,  and  who  shall  pro- 
some  to  sell  or  alienate  each 
sort  of  goods,  shall  be  4uly "pu- 
nished for  the  offence. 


rent  4M  clmg6ea  snr  let  vais- 
seanz  on  bitisaeas  de  rone  dea 
dens  parties  coutractaatee, 
•elles  ne  poqrrontplus  etre as* 
sojeties  i  aoctme  visite ;  toote 
visite  et  recherche  devant 
etre  fsJte  avant  le  chargejnent, 
et  les  merchandises  prohibees 
devant  toe  arretees  et  seises 
snr  la  plage  avant  4e  ponroir 
etre  emberqoees  i  moras  qu'ou 
m'ait  des  indices  manifestos  on 
des  preoves  de 
frauduleux.  De 
des  sejets  de  s*  mejestf  tree 
cbr&enoe  oo  des  Etats  Uais, 
nil 


et    les 


ront  etre  arretea  m 
poor  cette  cause*  pm 
espdce  iTembergo; 
seals  assets  do  IV 
quels  les  dite 
anient  ete*  prohibees,  et  qoi  se 
seront  emancipfa  a  vendre  et 
alienor  de  pareilles  merchan- 
dises, seront  doement  penis 
poor  cette  contravention. 


ZVestfy  milk  Holland  of  1782. 

Art  10.  The  merchant  ships  of  either  of  the  parties,  coining 
from  the;  port  of  an  enemy,  or  from  their  own,  or  a  neutral 
port,  may  navigate  freely  towards  any  port  of  an  enemy  of  the 
other  ally ;  they  shall  be,  nevertheless,  held,  whenever  it  shall 
be  required,  to  exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  sees,  as  in  the 
ports,  their  sea  letters  and  other  documents,  described  in  the 
twenty -fifth  article,  stating  expressly,  that  their  effects  are  not 
et  the  number  of  those  which  are  prohibited,  as  contraband ; 
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and  not  having  any  contraband  goods  lor  an  enemy's  port,  they 
any  freely,  and  without  hindrance,  pursue  their  voyage  to- 
wards Che  port  of  a*  enemy.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  not  he  re- 
quired to  examine  the  pepets  of  vessels  conroyed  by  Teasels  of 
war,  hot  credence  shall  he  given  to  the  word  of  the  officer  who 
shall  conduct  the  convoy. 

Art  11*  If,  by  exhibiting  the  sea  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments, described  more  particularly  in  the  twenty-fifth  article 
of  this  treaty,  the  other  party  shall  discover  there  are  any  of 
those  sorts  of  goods,  which  are  declared  prohibited  and  contra- 
band,  and  that  they  are  consigned  for  a  port  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  enemy,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  break  op  the  hatch- 
es of  such  ship,  nor  ta  open  any  chest,  coffer,  pecks,  casks,  or 
other  vessels  found  therein,  or  to  remove  the  smallest  parcel 
of  her  goods,  whether  the  said  vessel  belongs  to  the  subjects  of 
their  high  mightinesses  the  states  general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands,  or  to  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  unices  the  lading  be  brought  on  shore,  in  presence 
of  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  an  inventory 
thereof  made ;  but  there  shall  be  no  allowance  to  sell,  ex- 
change, or  alienate  the  same,  until  after  that  due  and  lawfiil 
process  shall  have  been  had  against  such  prohibited  goods  of 
contraband,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty ,  by  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced, shall  have  confiscated  the  same,  saving  always  as  well 
the  ship  itself,  as  any  other  goods  found  therein,  which  are  to 
he  esteemed  free,  and  may  not  be  detained  on  pretence  of  their 
being  infected  by  the  prohibited  goods,  much  has  shall  they 
be  confiscated  as  lawful  prise ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when,  by 
the  visitation  at  land,'  it  shaU  be  found  that  there  are  no  con- 
traband goods  in  the  vessel,  and  it  shall  not  appear  by  the 
papers,  that  he  who  has  taken  and  carried  in  the  vessel  has 
been  able  to  discover  any  there,  be  ought  to  be  condemned  in 
all  the  charges,  damages,  and  interests  of  them,  which  he  shall 
have  caused,  both  to  the  owners  of  vessels,  and  to  the  owners 
and  freighters  of  cargoes  with  which  they  shall  be  loaded,  by 
his  temerity  in  taking  and  carrying  them  in  ;  declaring  most 
expressly  the  free  vessels  shall  assure  the  liberty  of  the  effects 
with  which  they  shall  be  loaded,  and  that  this  liberty  shall  ex- 
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tend  itself  equally  to  the  persons  who  ehalTbe  found  in  a  free 
vessel,  who  nay  not  be  taken  out  of  her,  unless  they  an  mfli- 
tary  men^  actually  in  the  service  of  fin  enemy. 

Art.  19.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreed,  thai  whatever  shall 
be  found  to  be  laden  bj  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  either 
party,  on  any  ship  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  ihe  other*  or  to 
their  subjects,  although  it  be  not  comprehended  under  the  sort 
of  ^prohibited  goods,  the  whole  may  be  confiscated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  enemy,  except,  nevertheless, 
such  effects^  and  merchandises  as  were  put  on  board  soch  Tea- 
sel before  the  dedara&ori  of  war,  or  in  the  space  of  six  months 
after  it,  which  effects  shall  not  be,  in  any  manner,  subject  to 
confiscation,  bat  shall  be  mithfollj  and  without  delay  restored 
in  nature  -to  the.  owner*  who  abaU  claim  them,  w  cause  them 
to  be  claimed,  before  the-  confiscation  and  'sale,  as  also  their 
proceeds,  if  the  claim  could  not  be  made  but  in-the  space  of 
eight  months  af  er  the  sale,'  which  oujght.to  be' public ;  pro- 
Tided,  neverfhe'  imV  that  if  the  said  merchandises  are  contra* 
band,  H  shall  by  no  means  be  lawful  to  transport' them  after- 
wards to  any  port  belonging  to  < 


Thsfrra  of  ms  Pawpert,  walca  iball  begfrsn>to  ahfla  and  vsaaili,  In  eon- 
*  of  the SOta anfioisof  tab treaty. 


To  all  who  shall  see' these  presents,  greeting?  Be  it  -known,' 
that  leave  and  permission  are  hereby  given  to  — r-t  nmeter  or 
commander  of  the  ship  dr  Teasel,  called.        »  of  the  burden 
of  —? —  tons,  or  thereabouts,  lyipg  at  present  in  the  port  or 
hsTen  of  — — ,  bound  for  — ,  and  laden  with  ■      ,  to  de- 
part and  proceed  With  his  said  ship  or  ressel  on  his  said  Toy* 
age,  soch  ship  or  Tessel  baring  been  visited,  and  the  said  mat- 
ter and  commander  baring  made  oath  before  the  proper  officer, 
that  the  said  ship  or  Tessel  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  the  sub- 
jects, people,  or  inhabitants  of  — — j  and  to  htm  or  them  only. 
In  witness  whereof,  we  hare  subscribed  our  names  to  these 
presents,  and  affiled  the  seal  of  our.  arms  thereto,  and 
caused  the  same  .to.  be  countersigned  by  -i— »,  at  — , 
this  —  day  of  — — ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  CUrist 
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of  u»  CiitflsslswMali  staBbs gPvaa  to  aUseer 
ofu»3ttkiftkteotthittrwty. 


We, ,  magistrates,  or  officers  of  the  customs,  of  the  city 

or  port  of——,  do  certify  and  attest,  thai  od  the  —  day  of 
— ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord— *— ,  C.  D.  of  — — ,  peraonall} 
appeared  before  at  and  declared,  by  solemn  oath,,  that  the  ship 
or  Teasel  called  — ^  of  —  tons,  or  thereaboota,  whereof 
"  •  ,  of  '  ,  it,  at  piesjent,  Blaster  or  commander,  does  right- 
fully and  property  belongto  him  or  them  00I7 ;  that  the  b  now 

bound  from-th*  city  or  port  of—,  to  the  pert  of ,  laden 

with  goods  and  aserchmidises,  hereunder  particularly  described 
and  enumerated,  aa  followa* 
In  witness  whereof,  we  hare  signed  this  certificate,  and  seal- 

ed  it with,  the  sod  of our  office, Una  -*—  day  of—-,  in 

the  year  of  oar  Lord  Christ  —% 


Fonaeffts 


Med  forene,  serene,  moat  puissant,  puissant,  Ugh,  illostri- 
ooe\  noble,  hooootable,  Tenereble,  .wise,  and  prudent  lords, 
■,  kings,  republics,  princes,  dukes,  earfe,  berona,  lords, 
,  tchepenst  councillors ;  as,  also,  judges,  officers, 
justiciaries,  and  regents,  of  all  the  good  cttaea  and  places,  whe- 
ther, ecclesiastkal  or  secular,  <who  ahaM  see  these  patenta  or 
hear  them  reed  : 

We,  baffooMsten  and  regents*  of  the  city  of  -^— ,  n*ke 
known,  thai  the  mastef  of  — ,  appearing  before  na,  has  de- 
clared,upon  oath,  that  the  Teasel  called ,  of  the  harden 

of  about  —  lasts,  which.be  at  present  natigates,  is  of  the 
United  ProTincee,  and  that  no  subject  of  the  enemy  hare  any 
pert  or  portion  therein,  directly  nor  indirectly ;  to  stay  God 
Almighty  help  him.  And,  aa  we  wish  toeee  the  said  master 
prosper  in  his  lawful  afiairt,  our  prayer  is  to  ail  the  before* 
mentioned,  and  to  each  of  them*  separately,  where  the  said 
asseter  shall  arrire  with  bis  Teasel  and  caifco,  that  they  may 
please  to  receive  the  said  master  with  goodness,  ana  to  treat 
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him  in  a  becoming  manner,  permitting  him,  upon  the  usual  telle 
and  expenses,  in  patting  and  repassing,  to  past,  narigate,  etod 
freqnenl  the  ports,  passes,  and  territories,  to  the  end,  to  trans- 
act hit  business,  where,  and  in  what  manner,  he  thall  judge 
proper :  whereof  we  thall  be  willingly  indebted. 
In  witness,  and  for  cause  whereof,  we  affix  hereto  the  teal 

of  this  city.  , 

(la  U»  Margin.) 

By  ordinance  of  the  high  and  mighty  lordt  the  states  general 
of  the  United  Netherlands. 


Trmtg  witkSmtdtm  of  1783. 


Art  7.  All  and  every  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  as  well'  as 
those  of  the  United  States, 
•ball  be  permitted  to  narigate 
with  their  vessels  in  all  safety 
and  freedom,  and  without  any 
regard  to  those  to  whom  the 
merchandises  and  cargoes  may 
belong,  from  any  port  what- 
ever; tni  the  subjects  tod  in- 
habitants  of  the  two  states  shall 
likewise  he  permitted  to  sail 
and  trade  With  their  Tessels, 
and  with  the  same  liberty  and 
safety,  to  frequent  the  places, 
ports,  and  havens,  of  powers, 
enemies  to  both  or  either  of 
the  contracting  parties,-  with- 
out being  in  any  wise  molested 
or  troubled,  and  to  carry  on  a 
commerce  not  only  directly 
from  the  ports  of  an  enemy  to 
a  neutral  port,  but  et  en  from 
one  pott  of  aa  enemy  to  an* 


Art  7.  Uaerapennisatous 
et  on  chacon  des  sojets  et  be- 
bitans  du  royaUme  de  Suede, 
ainsi  qu*  a  ceux  des  Etats  Unit, 
de  navigoer  arec  leurs  bits- 
mens  en  toute  surety  et  liber- 
ty, et  sans  distinction  de  ceux 
a  qui  lee  merchandises  et  leors 
chargemens  appartiendront, 
de  quelque  port  que  ce  soit 
II  sera  permit  egalement  anx 
sujets  et  habitans  des  deux 
etats  de  nariguer  et  de  nigo- 
cier  arec  leurs  tsisseanx  et 
merchandises,  et  de  frequenter 
arec  la  mtoe  liberty  et  surety, 
lea  places,  ports  et  havres  des 


parties  contractantee,  on  de 
Tune  d'cDes,  sans  tee  aocune- 
ment  toquMdp  ni  troubles,  et 
de   iUre  k 


ports  de  l'inuemi  a  ua  port 
port 
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otketpertofaneftefly,  whe- 
ther ii  be  oder  the  jerisdic- 
ties  of  the  seme  or  of  different 
princes.    Andaj  Hisacknow- 
lodged  by  this  freely,  with  re- 
epecft  to  ships  tod  mairhan 
foe    ohipe  shall 
free,  and 
that  every  thing  which  .shall 
he  on  beard  of  ships  belong- 
eg  to  subjects  of  the  one<or 
the  other  of  the  extracting 
parties,  shall  be  considered  as 
free,  even  though  the  cargo, 
or  a  part  of  it,  should  Belong 
to  the  enemies  of  one  or  both ; 
it  is,  nevertheless,  provided, 
thai  contraband  goods  shall  al- 
ways be  excepted ;  which  be- 
ing intercepted,  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  following  articles. 
It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  die 
same  Kberty  be  ^tended  to 
persons  who  any  be  on  board 
a  free  ship,  with  this  eject, 
that  although  they  be  enemies 
to  both  or  either  of  the  par- 
ties, they  shall  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  free  ship,  unless 
they  are  soldiers  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  said 


ennemi  *  on  autre  port  eonc- 
mi  $  soit  qo'il  se  tronve  sons 
la  jurisdiction  d*on  mtme  on 
de  dMKrents  princes.  Et 
comme  il  est  recu  par  le  pre- 
sent traits'  par  rapport  ni  na- 
vires  et  anx  merchandises,  que 
les  vaisaeaux  libres  rendront 
les .  marchandises  libres,  et  que 
Poo  regardera  comme  libre 
tout  ce  qui  sera  i  bord  des 
navires  appcrtenants  anx  sojets 
d*une  on  de  raotre  des  parties 
cootractentes,  qnand  atoe  Is 
chajgenient,onpartiedliceloi 
appartiendroit  anx  ennemii  de 
Pome  des  deux;  bien 

ses  de  contraband  seroot  tou- 
jour* excepteet  ;  les  quebes 
etant  interceptees,  il  sera  pro- 
eddt  confemeasent  I  resprit 
des  articles  suirants.  II  est 
convene  que  cette 


Art  8.  This  liberty  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce  shall 
extend  to  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandises, except  those  only 


qui  nmviguent  ear 
libre;  dei 
que  quoi  fB*eDee  s 
aues  des  deux  parties  on  de 
Pune  d'eOes,  eUes  ne  seroot 
point  tWes  du  vaisseau  libre, 
si  ce  n'est  que  ce  fbsseet  des 
gens  de  goerre 
eu  service  des  diis  < 

Art  8.  Cette  liberie*  de  na- 
vigation et  de  commerce  en- 
tendre a  tontes  sortes  de  mer- 
chandises, 9  la  reserve  seule- 
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which  are  expressed  in  the 
following  article,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  nasaa  of  con- 
traband goods : 

Art  0.  Under  the  name  of 
contraband  or  prohibited  goods, 
shall  be  comprehended  arms, 
great  gnns,  cannon  balk,  ar- 
quebuses, muskets,  mortars, 
bombs,  petards,  granadoes, 
saoctsses,  pitch  balk,  carriages 
for  ordnance,  musket  rests, 
bandoliers,  cannon  powder, 
matches,  saltpetre,  snlphnr, 
ballets,  pikes,  sabres,  swords, 
morions,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
halberds,  javelins,  pistols  and 
their  holsters,  belts,  bayonets, 
horses  with  their  harness,  and 
all  other  like  kinds  of  arms 
and  instruments  of  war  lor  the 
use  of  troops. 

Art.  10.  These  which  fol- 
low shall  not  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  prohibited 
goods;  that  is  to  say :  all 
torts  of  clothe,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of  wool,  flax, 
silk,  cotton,  or  any  other  ma- 
terials, all  kinds  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, together  with  the  things 
of  which  they  are  commonly 
made,  gold,  silver,  coined  or 
uncoined,  brass,  iron,  tend, 
copper,  htteu,'  coals,  wheat, 
barley,  and  all  sorb)  of  corn  or 
poise,  tobacco,  alltinds  of  sni- 


de ceOes  qui 
is  Particle 
et  designees  sous  le  i 
merchandises  de  i 

Art.  9.  On< 
ce  nom  de  mevehendisea  de? 
cootrt  *ende  oo  ddfendues,  lea 

i,  canons,  boulets,  arque* 
moosquets,  -mortiers, 
petards,  grenades, 
i,  cercies  potsses,  a£ 
flits,  fourchettes,  bendoufieres, 
poudre  a  canon,  meches,  sel- 
petre,  aooJre,  belles,  piques, 
sabres,  epee8,morions,  casques, 
cuirasses,  halbardea,  jevelines, 
pistolets  et  leors  fourreadx, 
baudriers,  bayonettes,  cbe- 
ranx  arec  leors  harnois,  et 
tons  autres  semblables  genres 
d'anues  et  ^'instruments  de 
guerre  servant  a  Pnaege  des 
troupes. 

Art.  10.  On  ne  mettra  point 
au  nombre  des  merchandises 
dlfendues  cellos  qui  suivent, 
scavotr,  toutes  sprtes  dee 
drape,  et  tons  autres  outrages 
de  manufactures  de  bine,  de 
lin,  de  soye,  de  colon  et  de 
tou£e  autre  mature,  toot  genre 
d'habtllement  avec  lea  choses 
qui  serrent  ordinairement  a 
les  faire ;  or,  argent  aaonnbyd 

00  oon  snonnoye',  etain,  fcr, 
plomb,  culvre,  laiton,  charboo 

1  fborneau,   bled,   orge,   et 
toute  autre  sorte  de  grains  et 
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cci,  salted  and  smoked  flesh,  de  fcgumes,  la  nkotwne,  vul- 

fish,    cheese,  butter,  gairement     appeltee     tabac, 

,  oil,    wines,  sugar,  all  toutes     sortes      d'aromates, 

of  salt  and  provisions  chains  saldes  et  fumfes,  pois- 

whtch  serve  for  the  nourish-  sons  sates,  fromage  et  (worn, 


and  sustenance  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
tar,  pitch,  ropes,  cables,  sails, 
sail-cloth,  anchors,  and  any 
parts  of  anchors,  ship-masts, 
phnks,  boards,  beams,  and  all 


bierre,  linile,  ti»,  iwnit 
tootes  sortes  de  sels  et  de 
profisions  servant  I  le  nourri- 
tnre  et  i  la  subststance  des 
hommes  ;  tons  genres  de  co- 
ton,  chanrre,  tin,  poix,  tant 
sorts  of  trees  and  other  things  liqnide  qoe  sdche,  cordages, 
proper  lor  boildiog  or  repair-  cables,  voiles,  toilen,  propres 
ing  ships;  nor  shall  any  goods  4  firire  des  voiles,  ancres, 
be  considered  as  contraband,  et  parties  d'ancres  qnelles 
which  hare  not  been  worked  qa'elles  pnissent  tee,  mats  de 
into  the  form  of  any  instru-  nafire,  planches,  madhers, 
menft  or  thing  for  the  purpose  poutres  et  tootesorte  d9arbres, 
of  war  by  land  or  by  sea,  et  tontesaatres  choses  neces- 
mnch  lees  such  as  hare  been  saires  poor  constroire  ou  poor 
prepared  or  wroogbt  op  for  radoaber  les  vaisseaux.  Onne 
any  other  use:  all  which  shall    regardera  pas  non  plus 


he  reckoned  free  goods,  as 
likewise  all  others  which  are 
not  comprehended  and  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going article;  so  that  they 
shall  not  by  any  pretended  in- 
terpretation be  comprehended  sont  prlpar€es  on  travailMes 
prohibited  or  contra-    poor  tout  autre  usage.  Toutes 


murchandises  de  contrebande, 
celles  qui  n'auroot  pas  pris  la 
forme  de  qoelque  instrument 
ou  attirail,  servant  h  1'usage  de 
la.  guerre  sur  terre  ou  sur 
encore  moins  celles  qui 


band  goods ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  freely  transport- 
ed by  the  subjects  of  the  king 
and  of  the  United  States,  even 
to  places  belonging  to  an  ene- 
aij  *nch  places  only  excepted 
«»  -:~  besieged,  blocked  or 
invested;  and  those  places 
Vol.  VI.  T 


ces  choses  seroot  censdes 
chandises  libres,  de  m&ne  que 
toutes  celles  qui  ne  sont  point 
comprises  et  sp&ialement  de- 
signees dans  l'article  pru- 
dent, de  sorte  qa'elles  ne 
ponrront  sous  aucune  interpre- 
tation    pretendue     d'icelles, 


4t 
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only  shall  be  considered  as 
such,  which  are  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  one  of  the  belli- 
gerent power*. 


Art  II.  la  order  to  avoid 
and  prevent on  both  Me*  all 
disputes  and  discord,  it  is  a- 
freed,  that  in  case  one  of  the 
parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a 
war,  the  ships  and  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  sutgects  or  in- 
habitants of  the  other  shall  be 
famished  with  .sea-letters  or 
pessports,  expressing,  the 
name,  property,  and  port  of 
the  teasel,  and  also  the 
and  place  of  abode  of  the. 
ter  or  commander  of  the  said 
Teasel,  in  order  that  it  may 
thereby  appear  that  the  said 
teasel  really  and.  truly  belongs 
to.  the  subjects  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  These  pass- 
ports, which  shall  be  drawn  op 
in  good  and  doe  form,  shall  be 
renewed  every  time  the  ves- 
seTretonps  home  in  the  course 
of  the  year.    It  is  also  agreed, 


toe  comprises  sous  les  efiefts 
proUbtfs,  oo  de  contrabands  g 
an  contraire  elles  poorront 
toe  librement  transportfes 
par  les  tujets  du  roi  et  des  E- 
tats  Uhis,  mtme  dans  les  hem* 
eonemis,  except*  senlemewt 
dans  les  places  aaaiegdea,  blo» 
qotes  on  iovesties ;  et  pour 
teUes,  seront  tenues  unique* 
mentles  places  eatour&f  de 
pre*  par  quelqu'une  dee  puis- 
sances belliglrantes, 

Art  11.  Afind'dcarteretde 
prdvenir  de  part  et  d'antre 
toutes  sortes  de  dicossioos  et 
dediscorde,  ll  altl  convenu 
que  dans  le  cas  od  Tone  dee 
deux  parties  se  trouvtroit  en- 
gage dans  une  guerre,  les 
Taisseaux  et  bltimeos  appur- 
tenants aux  tujets  ou  habitats 
de  l'autre  devront  toe 
de  lettres  de  mer  oo 
ports,  exprimant  le  nom,  h 
propriltt  et  le  port  do  navire, 
ainsi  que  It  nom  et  ladetneure 
du  mattre  oo  commandant  du 
dit  .vaisseau  afin  qu'il  appe- 
roisse  par  la,  que  le  dit  *eis- 
seau  appartient  rlellemeut  et 
veritablemeot.  aux  sujets  de 
Fuu$  oo  de  Pautre  partie. 
Cos  passeports  qui  seront 
dresses  et  expldfcs  en  due  et 
bonne  forme,  derront  .<gale- 
ment  toe  rojaoovellls  toutes 
les  Ibis  que  le  nosseaa  revietft 
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ed,  shall  be  provided  not  only 
with  sea-letter*,  bat  also  with 
certificates  containing  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  cargo,. the 
place  from  which  the  Teasel 
sailed,  and  that  of  her  desti- 
nation in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  whether  they  carry 
any  of  the  prohibited  or  con- 
traband merchandises  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  article  of  the 
present  treaty;  which  certi- 
ficates shall  be  made  oot  by  the 
officers  of  the  place  from 
which  the  vessel  shall  depart 


Art  12.  Although  the  ves- 
sels of  the  one  and  of  the  other 
party  may  navigate  freely  and 
with  all  safety,  as  is  explained 
in  the  7th  article,  they  shall 
nevertheless  be  bound  at  all 
times  wnen  required,  to  exhi- 
bit as  well  on  the  high  sea  as 
in  port,  their  passports  and 
certificates  abovementioned. 
And  not  having  contraband 
merchandise  on  board  for  an 
enemy's  port,  they  may  freely 
and  without  hindrance  pursue 
their  voyage  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  Neverthe- 
less, the  exhibition  of  papers 
shall  not  be  demanded  of  mer- 
chant ships  under  the  convoy 
of  vessels  of  war,  but  credit 


chez  lot  dans  le  cours  de  Tan. 
II  est  encore  convent!  que  ces 
dits  vaisseaux  charges  devront 
6tre  pourvus  non  settlement  de 
lettres  de  mer,  mais  aussi  de 
certificate  contenant  les  de- 
tails de  la  cargaison,  le  lieu 
d'od  le  vaisseau  est  parti  et 
celui  de  sa  destination,  afin 
que  Ton  puisse  connoitre  s'ils 
ne  portent  aucune  des  mer- 
chandises dlfcndues  ou  de  con- 
trebande  specifi&s  dans  Par- 
ticle 9  do  present  trails,  ies- 
quels  certificate  seront  Igale- 
ment  expedite  par  les  officiers 
du  lieu  d'oil  les  vaisseau  sor- 
tira. 

Art  12.  Qnoique  les  vais- 
seaux de  Tune  et  de  1'autre 
partie  pourront  naviguer  li- 
brement  et  avec  toute  surete 
comme  ii  est  expliqae*  a  l'arti- 
cle  7,  ils  seront  n&nmoins  te- 
nus  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  l'exi- 
gera,  (Pexhiber  tant  en  pleine 
mer  que  dans  les  ports,  leurs 
passe-ports  et  certificate  ci- 
dessus  mentionn^s.  £tn'ayant 
pas  charge  des  marchandises 
de  eontrebande  pour  un  port 
ennemi,  ils  pourront  librement 
et  sans  emptchement  poor- 
suivre  leur  voyage  vers  le  lieu 
de  leur  destination.  Cependant 
on  n'aura  point  le  droit  de  de- 
mander  I'exhibition  des  pa- 
piers  aux  navires   marchands 
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shall  be  given  to  the  word  of 
the   oAm    cooMMo&og   the 


Aft  IX  If  on  producing 
the  said  certificate*,  it  be  dis- 
covered that  the  vessel  car- . 
riea  tone  el  the  fcoods  which 
are  declared  to  be  prohibited 
or  contraband,  and  which  are 
consigned  to  an  enemy's  port, 
it  shall  not  however  be  law- 
ful to  break  up  the  hatches 
of  such  ships,  nor  to  open 
any  chest,  coffers,  pecks, 
casks,  or  Teasels,  nor  to  re- 
more  or  displace  the  smallest 
part  of  the  merchandises,  until 
the  cargo  has  been  landed  in 
the  presence  of  officers  ap- 
pointed lor  the  purpose,  and 
until  an  inventory  thereof  hat 
been  taken ;  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  to  sell,  exchange,  or 
alienate  the  cargo,  ofr  any  part 
thereof,  until  legal  process 
shall  hare  been  had  against 
tne  prohibited  merchandises, 
and  sentence  shall  hare  pass- 
ed declaring  them  liable  to 
confiscation,  saving  neverthe- 
less as  .well  the  inips  them- 
selves, as  the  other  merchan- 
dises which  shall  hare  been 
found  therein,  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  present  treaty,  are 
to  be  esteemed  free,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  detained  on  pre- 


convoy*  per  des^atsseenx  de 
guerre ;  maip  on  qoutera  foi 
a  la  parole  de  Poflkier  coaa- 
maudnetlecoiivoi. 
Art  IS.  8i  en 
lea  dita  cerfificeta  il  Art  < 
verf  que  le  navire  potie 
quelques  une  de  ees  eflets  qui 
sont  declares  prohibts  oude 
cdntrebende,  et  qui  sont  con* 
sigses  pour  un  port  ennemi*  3 
ne  sera  cependaut  pes  permis 
de  rotnpre  lea  ^coutflles  dee 
dits  navires,  ni  d'ouvrir  an* 
cune  caisse,  cofre,  rnalle,  bal- 
lot et  tonneau,  ou  d'en  dtfpla- 
cea,  ni  d'en  ditoorner  la  moin- 
dre  partie  des  marchandiaes, 
jtfsqu'  a  ce  que  la  cargaison 
ait  <W  mise  I  terre  en  pre- 
sence des  oAders  proposes  i 
cet  4fet,  et  que  l'in ventaire  en 
ait  tftf  fait  Encore  ne  sera* 
t-ilpas  permis  de  vendre, 
echanger  ou  aligner  la  car- 
gaison oo  quelqoe  partie 
d'icelle  event  qu'on  anrapro- 
e<d*  Kgeleinent  au  sujet  des 
merchandises,  prohibdes  et 
qo'elles  aufont  dtt  declares 
confiscables  par  sentence:  i 
la  reserve  n£anmoins,  tant  des 
navires  mtae  que  des  autres 
marchandiaes  qui  y  auront  dtf 
farouvfes  et  qui  en  vertu  da 
present  trait*  doivent  toe 
censfes  libres ;  lesqueUes  ne 
penvont  toe   retenues  soej 
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Jfence  of  their  taring  been 
loaded  with  prohibited  mer- 
chandise, and  much  lets  con* 
fretted  as  lawful  prise.  And 
in  case  the  contraband  mer- 
chandise be  onl  y  a  part  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  master  of  tne 
vessel  agrees,  consents,  and 
eflers  to  deliver  them  to  the 
reasel  that  has  disopTered 
them,  in  that  case  the  latter, 
after  receiving  the  merchan- 
dises which  are  good  prfce, 
shall  immediately  let  the  ves- 
sel go,  and  shall  not  bj  any . 
mepns  hinder  her.  from  pur- 
suing her  voyage  to  the  place 
of  her  destination.  WUo  a 
vessel  is  taken  and  brought 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
contracting  parties,  if  open 
examination  she  be  found  to 
be  .loaded  only  with  merchan- 
dises declared  to  be  fre? ,-  the 
owner  or  he  who  has  made 
the  prize,  shall  *be  bound  to 
pay  all  costs  and  damages  to 
the  master  of  the  vessel  un- 
justly detained. 

Art  14.  It  is  likewise  a- 
greed,  that  whatever  shall  be 
found  to  be  laden  by  the  sub- 
jects of  either  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties,  on  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  enemies  of  the 
other  party,  the  whole  effects, 
although  not  of  the  number  of 
those    declared    contraband, 


prltexte  qu'eiles  ont  0f  ener- 
gies avec  del  merchandises 
dtfeodoes,  ft  encore  moins 
toe  confisqu£es  copube  una 
pris*  legitime.  Et  suppose  que 
les  dites  merchandises  de  con- 
trebande,  ne  fiusant  qo'une 
partie  de  la  charge,  le  patron 
da  navire  agr£at,  consenttt  et 
ofirit  de  les  livrer  au  vaissean 
qui  les  aura  d&ouvertes ;  en 
ce  cas,  celui-cy,  aprts  avoir 
re?u  les  marchandises,  de 
bonne  prise,  sera  tenu  de  bis- 
ser  .after  aussMft  le  Mtiment, 
et  en  Femplchera  en  aucune 
manure  de  poursuivre  sa 
route  vers  le  lieu  de  sa  desti- 
nation. t  Tout  navire  pri*  et 
amend  dans  ua  des  ports  des 
parties  contradantes,  sous  pr€* 
teste  de  contrebande,  qui  se 
trouve  par  la  visite  fair  n'fltre 
chasg*  <joe  de  marchandises 
declares  fibres,  Parmateur  <ou 
-celui  qui  aura;  fait  la  prise, 
sera  tenu  de  payer  tons  les 
fruit  et  donynages  au  patron 
do  navire  retenue  injustement. 
Art  14.  On  est  dgalement 
coovenu  que  tout  ce  qui  se 
trouvera  charge  par  les  sujets 
d'une  des  deux  parties  dans  un 
vaisseau  appurtenant  aux  en- 
-nemis4e  Pautre  partie,  sera 
confisqul  eh  entier,  quoique 
ees  effets  ne  soient  pas  au 
nombre  de  ceux  d&fard  de 
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shall  be  confiscated  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  enemy,  ex* 
cepting,  nevertheless,  such 
goods  and  merchandises  as 
were  pot  on  board  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  even 
six  months  after  the.  declara- 
tion, after  which  term 
shall  be  presumed  to  be 
rant  of  it ;  which  i 
see  shall  not  in  any  manner  be 
subject  to  confiscation,  hot. 
shall  be.  faithfully  and  speci- 
fically delivered  to  the  own- 
ers, who  shall  claim  or  cause 
them  to  be  claimed  before 
confiscation  and  sale,  as  also 
their 'proceeds,  if  the  claim  be 
made  within  eight  months,  and 
could  not  be  made  sooner  af- 
ter the  sale,  which  is  tone 
public :  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  if  the  said  merchan- 
dises be  contraband,  it  shall 
not  be  in  any  wise  lawful  to 
•carry  them  afterwards  to  a 
port  belonging  to  the  enemy. 


siceseT- 
fets  appartenoient  a  rennemi 
I  Fexceptioo  ncta- 
s  sJfals  et  merchan- 
dises qui  auront  <§6  phargees 
sur  des  raisseaux  ennemis  a- 
Tant  la  declaration  de  guerre, 
et  mime  fix  mois  apres  la  de- 
claration, apreslequel  terme, 
Ton  ne  sera  pas  cense*  d'avoir 
pft  rignorer ;  .lea  quelles  mar- 
chandises  ne  seront  en  aucune 
mantere  sujettes  I  confiscation, 
mais  seront  rendoes  en  na- 
ture fidelement  aux  proprie- 
taires  qui  les  reclameront  on 
feront  reclamer  avant  la  con- 
fiscation et  rente  ;  comme 
aussi  leur  provenu,  si  la  recla- 
mation ne  pouvoit  ae  fiure  que 
dans  l'interraDe  de  hoit  mois 
apres  la  vente,  laquelle  doit 
itre  publique ;  bien  entendu 
neuunoint  que  si  les  dites 
marchandiste-jont  de  contra- 
banded il  ner  sere  nullement 
pennis  de  Jes  transporter  en* 
suite  a  aucun  port  apparte- 


TrsoJtsf  with  Prussia,  of  1785  and  1799. 


JM»4t.  If  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  he  en- 
gaged in  war  with  any  other 
power,  the  free  intercourse 
and  commerce  of  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  party  re- 


Art.  12.  Si  rune  des  parties 
contractantes  e*toit  en  guerre 
arec  une  autre,  puissance,  In 
libre  correspondence  et  Je 
commerce  des  citoyens  ou  su- 
jets  de  la  pertie  qui  demeure 
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gaining  neuter  with  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  shall  not  be  in- 
terrupted. On  the  contrary, 
in  that  ease  as  in  fall  peace, 
th«?  vessels  of  the  neutral  par* 
ty  m»>  navigate  freely  to  and 
from  the  port?,  and  -on  the 
coasts  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, fr*e  Teasels  making  free 
goods,  insomuch,  that  all  things 
shall  be  adjndged  free  whiek 
•hall  be  on  board  any  Teasel 
belonging  to  the  neutral  party, 
although  such  things  belong  to 
an  enemy  of  the  other ;  and 
the  same  freedom  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  persons  who  shall 
be  on  board*  a  free  Teasel,  al- 
though they  should  be  enemies 
to  the  other  party,  unless  they 
be  soldiers  in  actual  service  of 
such,  enemy.. 


Art.  13.  Add  in  the  same 
esse  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  being  engaged  in  war 
with  any. other  power,  topre- 
Tent  all  the  difficulties  and 
misunderstandings  that  usually 
arise  respecting  the  merchan- 
dise heretofore  called  contra- 
band, such  as  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  military  stores  of 
erery  kind,  no  such  articles 
carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  enemies 


neutre  enrers  les  puissances 
belligerantes,  ne  seront  point 
interrompus.  Au  contraire, 
et  dans  ce  cas,  comme  en 
pleine  pais,  le#  Taisseaux  de 
la  partie  neutre,  nourront  *a- 
Ttguer  en  toute  surety  dans  les 
ports  et  sur  les  c&es  des  puis- 
sances  belligerantes,  les  Tais- 
seaux libres  rendant  les  mer- 
chandises libres,  en  tant  qu'on 
regardera  comme  libre  tout  «e 
que  sera  a  bord  d*un  navire 
appurtenant  a  la  partie  neutre, 
quand  m£me  cea  effete  appar- 
tiendroient  i  Pennemi  de  Pau- 
tre.  La  m£me  liberty  s'lten- 
dra  aux  personnes  qui  se  trou- 
Teront  a  bord  d'un  Taisseaux 
libre,  quand  mimes  elles  se- 
roient  ennemis  de  Pautre  par- 
tie,  except**  que  ce  f assent  des 
gens  de  guerre,  actaellement 
au  service  de  Pennemi. 

Art  13*  Dans  le  cas  oil  Pane 
des'  parties  contractantes  ae 
tirouTeroit  en  guerre  avec  une 
autre  puissance,  il  a  6M  conve* 
nu  que  pour  prevenir  les  diffi- 
cult^ et  les  discussions  qui 
surriennent  ordinairemeht  par 
rapport  aux-  ntarchandises  ci- 
devant  appellees  de  contre- 
bande,  telles  qu'armes,  mu- 
nitions, et  antres  provisions 
de  guerre  de  toute  espece, 
auoun  de  ces  articles,  char- 
ges a  bord  des  vaisaeaux  de* 
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of  the  other,  shall  be 
contraband,  so  ts  to 
confiscation  or 
and  a  loss  of  property  to  indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  stop  such  tssssIs 
and  articles,  and  to  detain  them 
for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
captors  may  think  necessary  to 
prerest  the  incooTenience  or 
damage  roan  nugnt  ensue  irom 
their    proceeding ;     paying, 
bowoTer,  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation fb*  the  lorn  snch  ar- 
rest shall  occasion  to  the  pro- 
prietors :  and  it  shall  further 
.  be  allowed  to  use,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  captors,  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  military 
stores  so  detained,  paying  the 
owners  the  fall  value  of  the 
same,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
current  price  at  the  place  of 
its  destination.  Bat  in  the  case 
supposed,  of  a  Tesse)  stopped 
for  articles  heretofore  deemed 
cootraWnd,  if  the  master  of  the 
vessel  stopped  wilLdeliver  oat 
the  foods  supposed  to  be  of 
contraband  nature,  he  shall  be 
admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  ?es- 
scl  shall  not  in  that  case  be 
earned  into  any.  port,  nor  fur* 
tber  detained,  but  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  on  her  voy- 

•■I* 


dftoyeus  ou  sujets  de   1' 
def  parties,  et 
l'ennemi  de  l9e 
cent*  de  cootrebande,  au  point 
d'impliquer    confiscation    ou 
condaamation,  et  <Tentrainer 
la  parte  de  la  propriltfdesin- 
dividus.     Netnmoins  il  sera 
d'arreler  ces  sortes  de 
et  effets  et  de  let  re- 
tenir  pendant  tout  le  temps  que 
le  praneur  croira  veccssaire 
pour  pre>enir  let  inconvenient 
et  le  dommage  qui  pourroient 
en  resulter  aotrement;  mais 
dans  ce  cm  on  accordera  une 
compensation  raisonable  poor 
les  pertes  qai  auront  M  occa- 
sionnees  par  la  saisie.    Et  il 
sera  permit  en  outre  an  pre* 
neurs  d'employer  a  leur  ser- 
vice, en  tout,  ou  en  partie,  let 
munitions  militaiiue  d^tenues, 
en  payant  aux  proprietaires  la 
pleine  valeur,  a  determiner 
sur  le  prix  qui  aura  cours  a 
l'endroitde  leur  destination; 
mais  que  dans  le  cat  looncl, 
d'un  vaisseau  arret*  pour  des 
articles  ci-devant  appelUs  con- 
trebande, si  le  mattredu  name 
consentoit  k  dehvrerlesi 
chandises  suspectes,  it 
liberty  de  le  faire,  et  le  nartre 
oe  sera  plus  amene*  dans  le 
port,  ni  detenu  plus  longtemps, 
mais   aura   toute   libertd  de 
poursuivrt  sa  route. 
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Art.  14.  And  in  the  sane 

i  where  one  of  the  parties 
is  engaged  in  war  with  another 
power,  that  the  Vessels  of  the 
neutral  party  maj  he  readily 
and-  certainly  known,  it  is 
agreed,  that  they  shall  be  pro- 
Tided  with  sea-letters,  or  pass* 

I,  which  shall  express  the 
the  property,  and  bar- 
den  of  the  vessel,  as  also  the 
name  and  dwelling  of  the  mas- 
ter, which  passports  shall  be 
made  oat  in  good  and  dne 
form,  (to  be  settled  by  con- 
ventions between  the  parties 
whenever  occasion  shall  re- 
quire,) shall  he  renewed  as 
often  as  the  vessel  shall  return 
into  port ;  and  shall  be  exhi- 
bited whensoever  required,  as 
well  in  the  open  see  as  in  port 
But  if  the  said  vessels  be  under 
convoy  of  one  *r  more  vessels 
of  war,  belonging  to  the  neu- 
tral party,  the  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  officer,  commanding 
the  convoy,  that  the  said  ves- 
sel belongs  to  the  party  of 
which  be  it,  shajl  beoonsider-w 
ed  aa  establishing  the  bet;  and 
shall  relieve  both  parties  from 
the  trouble  of  further  exami- 


Art  14.  Dans  le  ens  ou 
Tune  des  deux  parties  contrac- 
tantes  se  trouveroit  engage 
dans  one  guerre  avec  one  au- 
tre puissance,  et  afro  que  lea 
vaisseaox  de-  la  partie  neutre 
soyent  promptement  et  sure- 
meet  reconnus,  on  est  convenu 
qu'ik  devront  Itre  munis  de 
lettres  de  mer  ou  passe  ports, 
exprimant  le  nom,  le  propria*- 
taire,  et  leportdunarire,etnsi 
que  le  nom  et  la  demeure  du 
mattre.  Ces  passe-poits,  qui 
seront  expddiea  en  bonne  et 
due  forme  (a  determiner  par 
des  conventions  entre  les  par- 
ties, lorsque  ^occasion  le  re- 
querra)  devront  itre  renou- 
velles  touts*  les  fins  que  le 
vaissean  retournera  dans  son 
port,  et  seront  exhibes  a 
cheque  requisition  tant  en 
pleine  mer  que  dans  le  port. 
Mais  si  le  navire  se  troove 
sous  le  convoi  d9un  ou  plu- 
sieurs  vaisseaox  de  guerre 
appartenanta  a  la  partie  neutre, 
il  suffira  que  l'officier  com- 
mandant ducooroi  declare  que 
le  navire  est  de  son  parti 
moyennant  quoi  cette  simple 
declaration  sera  censee  4tabttr 
le  fait,  et  dispenser*  les  deux 
parties  de  Unite  vishe  nHs> 
rieure. 


Vot.  VI. 
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Ait  16.  And  to  prevent  to-      -Art.  15.  Poor  prtfveair  en- 
tirely all  disorder  and  violence    tifrementtootdatoidreettoate 


in  soch  cassn,  it  is  stipolaled,    violence  en  pareil  cas,  fl  a  dtf 
that  when  the  vessels  of  the    ssiptaqoelorsqeedesnavlies, 


neetral  party,  aailttg  without    de  la  partie  neotre, 
convoy^  shall  he  net  by  any    tana     convoi,    reocootreront 


of  war,  poblic  or  pri-    qeelqae   vabseao  de  goerre 
vote,  of  the  other  party,  soch    pabKc  oopsrticolie?rde  Faotre 


vessel  of  wo  shall  not  ap-    partie,  le  vaiseeao  de  goerre 
p*otch  within  cannon  shot  of   n'approcbera  le  navire  neotre 


the  said  neutral  vessel,  nor    qo'ao  dels  de  le  portsVdo 
send  more  than  two  or  three    canon,  et  D'enverra  pas  ph* 


Ben  in  their  boot  on  boerd  the    dedeox  on  trois  ] 

same,  to  examine  her  sea-let-    sa  chatoepe  a  bord,  poor  en* 


tars  or  passports.      And  all    miner  lea  letftes  de 

>  belotgi  g  to  any  vos-    passe -ports.  Ettoofeesleeper* 


sel  of  war,  jpooHc  or  private,    soonesapparteoantes  I  qoelqoe 
who  shall  ssolsst  or  injote,  in    vaisaeao  de  goerre  poblic 


any   manner  whatever,    the    particoKsr,  qoi  molosssroht  oo 
people,  vessels,  or  effects  of   insolterocitenqoeiqQei 


the  other  party*  shall  be  ire-    qoe  oeoeit  l'dqoipsft^loe  i 

id  their  persons  and    seen  oo  efets  de  J'jmtre  par- 


property  for  damages  and  in-    tie,  seroot 

terest,  sofficieai  seoority  for    kors  persoones  et  en  leers 


vessels  before  they 


which  shall  be  given  by  aD    biota,  de  tots  dommsges  et 
i  of  private  armed    interta;  poor  lesqoeh  il  sera 


;  annes  en  course,  avant 
qolls  re^oivent  leors  rtnamsi 


TVssty  wijk  Phntm  o/  1799. 

Art.  It.  Experience  having  Art  If.  L'experieoce  ayant 
proved,  thai  the  principle  a-  demon**,  qoe  le  principe  a- 
doptedm  the  twetth  article  of  dop*  dans   1'article   It,  do 
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fee  treaty  of  17*5, 
to  which  fim  afcyt  mob  ft— 
goods,  has  not  been  sufficient- 
ly respected  during  the  two 
bit  wan,  end  especially  in 
that  which  still  continues,  the. 
two  contracting  parties  pro* 
pose,  after  the  return  of  a  ge- 
neral peace,  to  agree  either 
separately  between  them- 
selves, or  jointly  with  other 
powers  alike  interested,  to 
concert  with  the  great  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  such 
arrangements  and  soch  per- 
manent principles,  as  may 
serve  to  consolidate  the  liber- 
ty and  the  safety  of  the  neutral 
navigation  and  commerce  in 
future  wars.  And  if,  in  the 
interval,  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  toffhichthe 
other  should  remain  neutral, 
the  ships  of  war  and  privateers 
of  the  belligerent  power  shaH 
conduct  themselves  towards 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
neutral  power,  as  favourably 
as  the  course  of  the  wa*  then 
existing  may  permit,  observ- 
ing the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  law  of  nations,  generally 
acknowledged. 


feme*  do  1785*  selon  lapel  1st 

Its  marckmdiMt  Jftra,  n'a  pas 
dte*  sufisament  respect*  dans 
lee  deux  denritres  guerree,  et 
nomniementdaDs  celle  qui  dure 
encore,  les  deux  parties  con- 
tractantessereserventdes'en* 
tendre  apris  le  retour  de  la 
paix  generate,  soit  slparement 
entireties,  soit  conjointement 
avec  d'autres  puissances  co- 
interesses  pour  coneerter 
avec  les  grandes  puissances 
maritime*  de  l'Europe,  tela  ar- 
rangements et  tele  principes 
permanens,  qui  puissent  servir 
a  consolider  la  liberbf  et  la 
surety  de  la  navigation  ctdu 
commerce  ueutree  dans  les 
guerree  futures.  Et  si,  pen- 
dant 4et  intervalle,  Tune  dea 
parties  contractantesse  tronve 
engagee  dans  one  guerre  a  la- 
quelle  l9autre  reste  neutoe,  les 
vaisseaux  de  guerre  et  les  ar- 
mateurs  de  la  puissance  belli- 
gerente,  se  comporteront,  a 
regard  de  batimens  marchands 
de  la  puissance  neutre,  ansai 
favorablement  que  la  raisqn 
de  guerre,  pour  lore  existante 
pourra  le  permettre,  en  obser- 
vant les  principes  et  les  regies 
du  droit  dee  gene  gAafralement 
reconnus. 
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NOTE  No.  IV. 


*o  mouiu  tuasiXA. 


Oyy  of  dU  Oiwi(i'»  wjA  tk$  Cmmt  *f  Imim,  tip*  m  »■ 
PtUntmg,  *t  M  (17*)  «//m*,  1801. 

In  the  mm  of  tW  Mo*  Bolj  ml  Codmded  Ttw^ 

The  ■utoel  otoiroof  hit  Mejoety  fte  topofor  of  a  tfce  E«fc- 
m,  wd  of  Ui  Mqmtj  the  Kief  of  the  oeJUd  fcl^ii'of 
Greet  BritoiRood  IrakM,  beiag  not  oalj  to  com  to W< 
■toadjet  between  tn—ulr»i  wMt  >oo»ect  to  the 
which  We  lototy  intorropted  the  good 

MoOna/  taaBDOQt  Watch  faWittoe  bftjPOeB  the*tWO  oaHee  f  WC 
Vagfttiee)  of  toMT  roepOCtrfe  0eajOCt|r  the  -ItMUll   oC  aiaaaW 

aUetcatioee  in!  trepeioo  which  aright  be  the  rnaeiqaiac.  of 
tl^^^lb^o^^^tbe  KOkkiKto  </ their  audi 
beta*  to  oettb, «r  abbs  «€«  be  doot9  in  i 

—  • a    nf  aJ,-      —  *»- -'-^      M^Jf   ^  riiailetile     lite       i  * '     I*     i  '    T 

MM  "Of  worn*  aavaraocaa*  ana  an  lavanaoia  MnnMONC 
their  pnodfdet  vpoo  the  rigbtf  of  oeejtratity,  in  Oiei  r  oppfice* 
tkm  to  their  f  oefeceW  OMtterchioe,  ip  order  to  wait*  More 
cfcaely  the  tiee  of  MmUbip  end  goal  metrtmiie,  of  which 
the?  acfatowJedge  the  etili^  eiid  the  beoefiti,  hare  eeaed  ted 
cbeeem  fcr  their  pleat poteolteriee,  m.  hit  Mejeer/  the  Eatpe- 
roref  all  the  Roea^  the  S^r  N^iiit^ 
coweDor,  fcc.  hie  Mejetty  the  Ktag  of  the  nnHtrtbieffcei  of 
Oreei  Briteb  aed  Irelaad,  ABeyea,  Baroa  St  Hekae,  pei?y 
r,  etc.  who,  after  beriaf  in— mnirtted  their  fell 
aed  fcend  them  at  good  aid  doe  Jbfai,  b*?e  agreed 
foOowiogpoieteendarticlef: 
Art,  I.  There  than  be  hereafter  between  hai  lapertal  JaV 
Jeerjr  of  all  the  Roaake ,  aed  hit  Britieak  Najeety,  t 
jecw,  and  the  ttatosandcoentriet  nkder  their  < 
aed  oaoharahi,  frieodthi p  aed  mtdefetaaflipg ;  eed  aDtbe  pbaW 
tkal,  iD—ircial,  aed'  other  rehtieav  of  coiaaioa  otfl*j  be* 
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tween  the  respective  subjects,  shall',  subsist  at  formerly,  with* 
oat  their  being  disturbed  or  troubled  in  any  manner  whateTer. 

Art  II.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
declare,  that  they  will  take  the  most  especial  care  of  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  prohibitions  against  the  trade  of  contraband  of  their 
subjects  with  the  enemies  of  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

Art  UI.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russia*,  and  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  having  resolved  to  place  under  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard the  freedom  of  commerce  and  natigstioo  of  their  sub- 
jects-, in  case  one  of  them  shall  be  at  war  whilst  the  other  shall 
be  neuter,  hare  agreed  :  - 

1.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  navigate  freely 
to  the  ports  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 
j  t.  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neqtral  ships  shall  be 
free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's 
property;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise  in  the  number  of 
the  latter,  the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  countries  at  war,  which  should  hare  been  ac- 
quired by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and  should  be 
transported  for  their  account,  which  merchandise  cannot  be 
excepted  in  any  case  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of 
the  said  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  misunder- 
standing of  what  ought  to  be  qualified -as  contraband  of  war,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Kussias  and  his  Britannic  Majesty 
declare,  conformably  to  the  llth  article  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on  the  10th  (4 1  ft) 
February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  such  only  the  fol- 
lowing objects*  viz.  cannons,  mortars,  fire  arms,  pistols  bombs, 
grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  fliots,  matches,  powder?  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  pouches,  swords,  sword  Belts, 
saddles  and  bridles,  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  or  the 
said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
ship  and  of  those  wbo  compose  the  crew  ;  and  all  other  arti- 
cles whatever  not  enumerated  here,  shall  not  be  reputed  war- 
like and  naval  ammunition,  nor  he  subject  to  confiscation,  and 
of  course  shall  pass  freely,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
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smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  be  considered  enemy's  property 
in  the  above  settled  tense.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  which  is  sti- 
pulated in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other 
powers,  by  which  objects  of  a  similar  kind  should  be  reserved, 
prohibited,  or  permitted* 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterises  a  block* 
aded  port,  that  determination  is  given  only  to  that  where  there 
is,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships 
stationary,  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

5.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped 
but  upon  jost  causes  and  evident  facts ;  that  they  be  tried  with- 
out  delay,  and  that  the  proceeding  be  always  uniform,  prompt, 
and  legal* 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  respect  due  to  these  stipu- 
lations, dictated  by  the  sincere  desire  of  conciliating  all  interests, 
and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  lore  of  justice,  the 
high  contracting  parties  enter  here  into  the  most  formal  en* 
gagement  to  renew  the  severest  prohibitions  to  their  captains, 
whether  of  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or 
conceal  on  board  their  ships  any  of  the  objects  which,  in  the 
terms  of  the  present  conTentioo,  may  be  reputed  contraband, 
and  respectively  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the  orders 
which  they  shall  have  published  in  their  admiralties,  and 
wherever  it  shall  be  necessary. 

Art  IV.  The  two  high  contracting  parties,  wishing  to  pre- 
vent aD  subject  of  distention  in  future  by  limiting  die  right  of 
search  of  merchant  ships  going  undet  convoy  to  the  sole  causes 
in  which  the  belligerent  power  may  experience  a  real  preju- 
dice by  the  abuses  of  the  neutral  flag,  have  agreed, 

1.  That  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  navigating 
under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said  power,  shall  only  be 
exercised  by  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall 
never  extend  to.  the  fitters  out  of  privateers,  or  other  vessels, 
which  do  not  belong  tQ  the  imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their 
majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  shall  have  fitted  out  for 
war. 
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ft.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merchant  ships  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  sovereigns,  which  shall 
be  destined  to  sail  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be  re- 
quired, before  they  receive  their  sailing  orders,  to  produce  to 
the  commander  of  the  convoy  their  passports  and  certificates, 
or  sea-letters,  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  present  treaty* 

3.  That  when  snch  ship  pt  war,  and  ertrj  merchant  ship 
under  convoy,  shall  be  met  with  by  a  ship  or  ships^  of  war  of 
the  other  contracting  party,  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  war, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  disorder,  they  shall  keep  oat  of  cannon 
shot,  unless  the  situation  of  the  sea,  or  the  place  of  meeting, 
render  a  nearer -approach  necessary ;  and  the, commander  of 
the  ship  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  send  a  sloop  on  board 
the  convoy,  where  they  shall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  veri- 
fication of  the  papers  end  certificates  that  are  to  prove  on  one 
part,  that  tbeship  of  war  is  authorised  to  take  under*  its  escort 
such  6r  sujch  merchant  ships  of.  its  natioo,  laden  withWhg 
cargo,  and  for  such  a  port ;  on  the  other  pari,  that  the  ship  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the  imperial  or  royal 
fleet  of  their  majesties. 

4.  This  verification  made,  there"  shall  be  no  pretence  for 
any  search,  if  the  papers  are  (bund  in.  due  form,  and  if  there 
exists  no  good  motive  for  Suspicion..  In  the  contrary  case,  the 
captain  of  Uje  neutral  ship  of  war  (being  duly  required  thereto 
bythe  captain  of  the  ship  of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  belli* 
gerent  power)  is  to%  bring  to  and  detain  bis  convoy  daring  the 
time  necessary  ibr  the  search,  of  the  ships  which  compose  H, 
and  be  shell  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or 
mere  officers  to  assist  at  the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which 
shall  be  done  .in  his  presence  on  board  each  merchant  ship, 
conjointly  with  ooe  or  more  officers  selected  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  the  belligerent  party. 

6.  If  it  happen  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  or  stops  of  war  of 
the  power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers  found  on  board, 
and  having  interrogated  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  shall 
see  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  detain  the  merchant  ship,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  an  ulterior  search,  he  shall  notify  that  in- 
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teution  to  the  oaptain  of  the  convoy,  who  than  bare  the  power 
to  order  to  officer  to  r  amain  onboard  the  ship  thus  detained, 
end  to  assist  «t  the  eiamination  of  the  cause  of  her  detention 
The  merchant  ship  shall  he  carried  immediately  to  the  nearest 
and  moat  convenient  port  belonging  to  the  belligerent  power, 
and  the  ulterior  search  shall  be  carried  on  with  aO  possible 
diligence. 

Art  V.  It  b  also  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant  ship  thus  con- 
voyed should  be  detained  without  jost  and  sufficient  cause,  the 
commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power, 
ihall  not  ooly  be  boond  to  make  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
of  the  cargo  a  fait  and  perfect  compensation  lor  all  the  losses, 
expenses,  damages,  and  costs,  occasioned  by  such  a  detention, 
bat  shall  farther  be  liable  to  an  ulterior  punishment  far  every 
act  *f  violence  or  other  fruit  which  he  may  hare  committed, 
according  as  the  nature  of  tbe  case  may  require.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  ship  of  war  with  a  convoy  shall  be  permitted,  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  resist  by  fence  tbe  detention  of  a 
*  merchant  ship  or  ships,  by  tbe  ship  or  ships  <  f  war  of  the  bel- 
ligerent power.;  an  obligation  which  the  commander  of  a  ship 
of  war,  with  convoy,  is  not  bound  to  observe  towards  priva- 
teers and  their  fitters  out 

Art.  VK  .The  high  contracting  powers  shall  give  precise  and 
efficacious  orders,  that  the  sentences  upon  prises  made  at  sen 
sbaUbecoofoiTObkwft^ 

equity ;  that,  they  shall  be  given  by  judges  above  suspicion, 
and  who  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  matter.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  respective  States  shall  take  care  that  the  said  sen- 
tences ihall  be  promptly  and  duly  executed;  Recording  to  the 
forms  prescribed.  In  case  of  the  unfounded  detection,  or* 
other  contravention  of  the  regulations  stipulated  by  the  present 
treaty,  the  owners  of  such  a  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  allowed 
damages  proportioned  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  such  detention. 
The  rules  to  observe,  for  these  damages,  and  for  the  case  of 
unfounded  detention,  as  also  the  -principles  to  follow  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  process,  shall  be  tbe  matter  of  ad- 
ditional articles,  which  the  contracting  parties  sgree  to  settle 
between  them,  and  which  shall  have  the  same  force  and  valid*- 
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ty « if  they  were  inserted  in  the  present  act  For  this  effect, 
their  Imperial  and  Britannic  Majesties  mutually  engage  to  put 
their  hand  to  the  salutary  work,  which  may  serve  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  stipulations,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
without  delay,  the  views  which  may  he  suggested  to  them  by 
their  equal  solicitude  to  prevent  the  least  grounds  for  dispute 
in  future. 

VII.  To  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  from 
the  bad  frith  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  flag  of  a 
nation  without  belonging  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  establish,  for  an 
inviolable  rule,  that  any  vessel  whatever,  to  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  country  the  Hag  of  which  it  carries,  mutt 
have  on  board  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  one  half  of  the  crew 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  the  papers  and  passports  in 
due  and  perfect  form ;  but  every  vessel  which  shall  not  ob- 
serve this  rule,  aod  which  shall  infringe  the  ordinances  publish- 
ed on  that  bead,  shall  lose  all  rights  to  the  protection  of  the 
contracting  powers. 

VIII.  The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present 
act,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which 
one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged  whilst  the  other  remains 
neutral.  These  stipulations  shall,  in  consequence,  be  regard* 
ed  as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  con- 
tracting powers  in  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

IX.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  shall  be  immediately  invited  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  accede 
to  the  present  convention,  and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  and 
confirm  their  respective  treaties  of  commerce  with  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  ;  and  his  said  majesty  engages,  by  ads  which  shall 
have  established  that  agreement,  to  render  and  restore  to  each 
of  these  powers,  all  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  from  them, 
a*  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under  their  domination, 
which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty eince  the  rupture,  in  the  state  in  which  those  possessions 
were  found,  at  the  period  at  which  $e  troops  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  entered  them.    The  orders  of  his  said  majesty  for  the 

Vol.  VI.  H 
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restitution  of  that*  prises  and  conquests  shall  be  iiamiHliatrly 
expedited  ifter  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  acts  by 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  shall  accede  to  the  present 
treaty* 

X.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  qou-i 
tracting  parties;  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  St  Peters- 
hargh  in  the  space  of  two  months  at  farthest,  from  the  day  of 
the  signature.  .  In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  caused  to  be  made  two  copies  perfectly  similar,^ 
signed  with  their  hands,  and  have  sealed  with  their  arms. 

Done  at  St  Petersburg^  the  6th  (17th)  Jane,  1801. 

(L.  S.)  N.  Co*v^t  Dx  Pajhs. 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helots. 

formula  of  0*  Passport*  ami  SeaLettert  which  ought  to  be  deft* 
etrsd  tin  the  respective  Admiralties  of  the  State*  of  the  two 
JSg*  Cmrmotmg  Parties  to  the  Skips  of  War%  and  Merck** 
Fesseist  which  shall  saU  from  thorn,  conformable  to  Article  IF. 
of  the  present  Treaty. 

Be  itfcnown,  that  we  bare  given  leave  and  permission  to 
N— ,  of  the  city  or  place  of  N— ,  master  or  conductor  of 

the  ship  1* •,  belonging  to  N — r-t  of  the  port  of  N , 

of  — .  tons,  or  thereabouts,  now  lying  in  the  port  or  harbour 

of  — — ,  tosafl  from  thence  to  N f  laden  with  N -,  4m 

account  of  N— — f  after  the  said  ship  shall  hare  been  visited 
before  its  departure  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose ;  and  the  said  N — -,  or  such  other 
as  shall  bet  vested  with  powers  to  replace  him,  shall  be  obliged 
to  prodqee  in  every  port  or  harbour  which  he  shall  enter  with 
die  said  vessel,  to  the  officery  of  the  place,  the  present  license, 
and  to  uriy  the  flag  of  N— ,  during  his  voyage. 

In  frith  of  which,  kc. 
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NOTE  No-  V. 

TO  THE  CASE  OF  THE  BELLO  COBMTffCS,  Oftf*,  tt.  156. 

Decision  dm  Conseil  des  Prists  sur  its  Precautions  Conservatoires 
du  Prodmt  dts  Prists. 

An  nom  de  la  rlpublique  Fran$aise,  una  et  indirlsible,  le  con? 
seii  a  rendu  la  decision  suirante : 

Vu  le  mlmoire  present**  an  conseil  par  le  csrmmissaire  geo£» 
ral  .les  relations  commerciales  de  sa  majesty  Danoise  pre*  la  r<5- 
pubtique  Fran^aise ; 

Vu  let  conclusions  da  commissaire  da  gourernement  hussies 
cejourd'hui  sar  le  bureau,  et  dont  la  tenear  suit : 

Le  commissaire-genlral  des  relations  commerciales  de  sa 
majesty  Danoise  a  presents  an  conseil  des  prises,  le  13  flortfa) 
present  mois,  un  mlmoire  par  lequel  il  demande  la  mise  en 
sAretl  ou  le  cautionnement  do  produit  des  rentes,  dans  les  con* 
testations  sar  la  validity  des  prises  Danoises,  anttrieure  an  4 
nirfoe  dernier,  sans  excepter  celles  qui  se  trouraient  pendan- . 
tes  an  tribunal  de  cassation.  II  se  dit  particulierement  charge 
des  inte*r€ts  des  nlgocians  Danois. 

J'ai  pris  connaissance  de  ce  memoire,  d'apres  l'lnvitation  que 
le  conseil  m'a  faite,  par  sa  deliberation  da  S3  Aortal,  de  donner 
mes  conclusions  par  Icrit,  conformlment  *  Particle  13  de  Par- 
re'te*  des  consuls,  du  6  germinal  an  8,'  contenant  reglement  sur 
la  maniere  de  statuer  relativement  aux  prises  maritimes. 

Avant  de  m'occuper  de  la  demande,  il  m'a  para  important 
d'examlner  si  le  commissaire  Danois  arait  quality  pour  la  former. 

Ce  commissaire  est  un  agent  politique.  Dds  qu'il  est  re- 
oonnu  par  legouvernement  fran9ais,  il  peut  incontestaUemeol 
remplir  les  fonctions  attacbees  a  son  maiidat ;  mais,  peut-il,  par 
des  actions  Ou  par  des  demaodes,  interreoir  dans  des  contesta- 
tions particuliefes,  mues  entre  des  negocians  Fran$ais  et  des 
negocians  de  sa  nation  ? 

L'article  13  de  ParrSt*'  du  6  germinal,  n'admet  que  les  jar- 
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ti«ioaleawdtfeo^oftqiiijiirtiWrontpi^Abl€«tM  delctn 
droits  el  de  leors  poarotas*    , 

Le  cofnmtstaire  Denois  ne  se  asootre  pee  pour  too  iattaet 
.  propre,  owii  coaune  chergt  des  inttrtts  d?eotrai.  II  n9est  point 
partie ;  il  oe  prdtend  exercer  qae  le  minietdre  de  dtfcnsear. 
Jastifie-til  de  too  droit  et  de  son  podrojr  T 

11  est  rrewemWable  qa9il  n9egit  qa*eft  wla  de  Mm  litre  de 
eomaiiasairft»gen£ral  des  relatione  cosemercielea,  II  est  postt- 
R  qo9on  l9ait  eatonse*,  per  ce  litre,  adonner  one  attention  per* 
ticolitre  ens  contgstatione  dans  lesqoelles  il  se,  dal  charge*  dee 
iotlrtts  det  negocians  Danois. 

Mais  toot  litre,  que  le  commimtre  Daooii  ne  tieadrait  qee 
de  too  goavernement,  ne  saorait.le  rendre  le  rentable  reprd- 
sentae*  des  parlies.  Ao  gouTernement  epperlieot  le  protection, 
et  eex  parties  seales,  le  propriety.  .  Un  propridtaire  peel  dis- 
poser lie  too  bienet  exercer  see  droits  per  lai-mdme  oa  per  an- 
tral., Mais,  cbacan  Itent  arbitre  et  r^gulatear  de  se  propre 
fortone,  il  n'est  libre  a  qai  qae  ce  soil  d'ioterreoir  dees  les  af- 
faires d'oe  autre*  s^il  e'en  a  recu  de  loi  le  pouroir.  Le  mis* 
sioo  gfodrale  donnee  an  commissaire  Danois  per  son  soavetain, 
poor  le  charger  de  Teiller  a  rintdilt  des  ndgocians  de  se  nation, 
et  sar»toat  de  ceux  qoi  oot  eesujd  des  prises,  oe  suAirait  dboc 
jamais  poor  Itablir  ce  commissaire  mandataire,  propremeot  dit, 
de  .chacon  de  see  negotiant  Dans  lea  principes  da  droit  poll* 
tiqoe*  hi  mission  da  commissaire  Danois  est  essentieUement  B- 
mitde  aux  tons  offices  d^un  protecteur  qai  recommende,  et  ne 
s*e*tend  pes  eafc  ectes  d9un  food*  de  poaToir  qai  regit  oa  qoi  dn> 


Je  cooTieu*  qa'an  droit,  phis sncien et  plossecre*  quele  droit 
politique,  je  rear  dire  le  droit  social,  autorise  toot  boome  a 
suit/re  les  affaires  d9on  absent  qoi  ne  coonah  pes  se  tHoetiffli 
personoelle,  et-  qoi  e  besoin  des  secours  spontanea  de  cette 
.bieuTeillance  natorelle  doot  le  germe  n9a  pa  dtre 
dtoafi  per  nos  rices,  et  dont  le  droit  ciril  slionore  de  < 
tioooer  les  enets.(l) 


0)  Mf«i*,tH^fe&D»a«go<Usct«k,  loi:  no*  sdfet 
Hap  est, 
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D  a  <t*recooM,  dans  tousles  temps  e*c^ 
polk*,  qu'un  boome,  i  l'ins$u  d*  soosembkble,  pent  hii  fair* 
do  Hen,  et  qua  1*8  n'est  jamais  permis  de  &ire  le  prdjuffice 
d*un  antra,  0  Test  toojoors  dc  container  a  ton  eTantsfe, 
quoiqu'il n'eo lit  ps* doodle mandat(l) 

Le  coaunissaire  Denois,  a  dAut  de  tout  mandat  particuKer 
on  special,  pourrsit  peut-etre  se  preraloir  de  cos  principal 
pour  jostifier  les  demarches  qoHl  frit,  aopi*  do  cbneeil  det 
prises,  deal  U  cause  on  dans  les  ufiaires  de  ses  compatriots* 
Absent  Qui  les  deYendra,  s*il  oe  les  defend  pas,  el  si  per  leur 
eloignement  ou  per  d'autrea  circonstences,  ik  soot  dans  Mm- 
potsibilitrf  de  se  deTendre  eux-mfcnes  ! 

Cependapt,  comma,  dans  TeTat  de  nos  sodtftes,  il  importe  an 
maintien  de  Pordre  public  et  a  la  tranquillity,  aiosi  qu>a  la  store* 
te*  des  particuliers,  que  les  actions  en  justice  ne  soient  pas  po- 
pulates, il  est  de  maxima  constante.et  aniTerselle  qne  rinttrtt 
seal  est  le  principe  de  Taction,  et  qu'il  faat  Itre  partie  on  muni 
d'un  pouroir  de  la  partie,  poor  pouroir  interrenir  dans  on  li- 
tige.  On  a  era  qu'il  elait  necestaire  de  prlrenir  les  incursions 
dangereuses  que  des  esprits  entreprenans  on  inquiets  peurent 
Aire  dans  det  cbose*  qui  ne  les  concernent  pas.  On  a  cru  en- 
core que,  pour  arrtter  les  indiscretions  d'un  faux  zele,  il  Itait 
utile  de  prescrire  des  limites  alabienfiusance  tntme. 

M?««  on  a  tftabli,  pros  toutes  lei  administrations  et  tout  les 
tribunauz,  un  minister*  public,  connq  aujoord*bui,  en  France 
sous  le  nom  de  commissaire  du  gouTernement,  qui  est  le  dlfen- 
seur-ne*  de  tons  ceuxqui  n'en  ont  point,  qui  est  partie  princi- 
ple dans  les  affaires  importantes,  et  partie  jointe  dans  toutes. 
Cette  institution  admirable,  qui  maoquait  aux  ancient,  est  one 
barrier*  contre  les  surprises,  les  denis  de  justice,  les  riolencet 
et  les  abu§ .  La  partie  publique  agit,  et  tons  les  droits  soot 
eonserres.  EUe  veille,  et  tons  les  citojens  sont  tranquilles. 
EUe  exerce  toutes  les  actions  du  public.    EUe  est  la  yire-Yoix 


(2)  Si  qiuiibieiitiiiiegotiagetttrH,  licet  Ignormntk,  tamen  qaidqaid  ■&» 
lfter  in  ram  ejus  impendent*  hat^  Lib.  IL  ibid. 

Sufficit,iiatilHerg«jrit    IA.X. 
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da  faible  et  du  peuvre.  die  represente  les  absent ;  et,  parmi 
nous,  one  de  set  priocipales  Tooctions,  selon  le  tlmoignage  da 
sarant  et  Tertaeox  d'Aguesseau,  est  de  fociliter  Facets  de  la 
justice  aux  strangers,  de  proposer  leor  defense,  de  leur  offrir 
no  appui,  et  de  se  rendre  a  leor  egard  le  garant  de  la  loyaute 
nationals 

Le  commissaire  Danois  ne  doit  done  point  s'alarmer,  si  je  re- 
clame les  regies  qui  ne  permettent  qu'aux  parties  oil  £  lean 
fondes  de  pouvoirs  d'ezercer  des  action*  et  de  former  des  de- 
maodet.  L'inttrlt  de  protection,  qu'il  doit  a  ses  compatriotes, 
suffit  poor  l'aatoriser  a  eclairer  la  religion  des  membres  da 
conseil  par  des  notes,  par  des  instructions,  par  des  mlmoires. 
Jamais  on  ne  doit  dldaiguer  les  moyens  de  connaltre  la  ▼^rite'. 
De  quelque  part  qu'elle  riennc,  elle  a  des  droits  sur  1'esprit  et 
sur  le  coeur  des  homines. 

En  ma  qualitc  de  commissaire  du  gouvernement,  je  suis  par- 
ticulierement  oblige  de  faire  valoir  les  exceptions  favorable* 
uux  strangers  qui  sont  forces  de  plaider  en  France,  et  d'encou- 
rager,  par  ('impartiality  de  mon  minister*,  des  bommes  tratnes 
hors  du  lieu  de  leur  naissance  et  de  leurs  habitudes, .  des 
bommes  aux-quels  il  importe  de  persuader  que  rien  n'est  pos- 
sible de  ce  qui  ne  serait  pas  juste.  11  n'est  point  de  Fran^ais 
qui  ne  me  desaFOoat  si  je  professais  d*autres  principes.  Notre 
nation  s'est  tonjours  dtstingule  par  ses  proce'de*  deceos  et  mo- 
dlres  envers  les  autres  peuples.  Elle  a  rempii  l'Europe  de  la 
gloire  de  sea  armes ;  mais  requite,  la  genlrositl  sied  bien  a  la 
toute-puissance. 

J'ai  done  peqse"  que  si  je  ne  pouvais  regarder  le  commissaire 
Danois  comma  partie  ou  comme  repreaentant  de  quelqu'aoe  des 
parties  intlressles,  il  etait  toujours  de  mon  devoir  d'examiner 
sa  demande,  et  de  la  regarder  comme  un  e>eil  donne*  a  ma  sol- 
licitude  ;  je  serais  dans  le  cas,  si  cette  demande  paraissait  fon- 
dle, de  la  realiser  en  moo  nom,  malgre  le  silence  des  parties  et 
de  leurs  dlfenseurs.  Car  les  objets,  dont  la  surete*  et  la  cooser- 
Tatioot  pendant  le  Utige,soot  reclamees  par  le  commissaire  Da* 
nois,  sont  sous  la  garde  do  dr-r»  d*s  gens.  Or,  en  paraOk  oc- 
curence, je  pourrait  agir  d'ofitee,  comae  ayant  les  action*  da 
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,  qni  eat  le  gardiea  natnre^dat*  IMtat,  de  fort  ce 
qui  repose  toot  b  fbi  pubfique. 

Je  pane  done  a  I'exasnen  foocwr  de  b  dctaande  qni  a  ft* 
sonmtse  i  rotro  decision. 

Cette  deanande  tend  ilaire  ordooner  b  mite  en  strete*  on  le 
ctnlioimamsnt  dn  produit  det  rente*,  dans  les  contestations  tnr 
b  ralidite*  det  prises  Danotses,  anterieere*an  4  ni?6te  dernier. 
On  ne  pent  nier  que,  pendent  le  litige,  b  choae  Ktigicnte 
doit  toe  en  surety,  et  que  rien  ne  doit  toe  inner*  pendant  le 
procet.  Ce  principe  general,  diet*  par  le  tan  sent  et  par  b 
niton,  a  M  applique*  a  b  mature  det  prises,  par  toot  let  re« 
tremens  qui  rlgissent  cette  mature. 

On  lit  par-toot  qo'en  general  il  ne  doit  j  ayeir  ni  rente,  ni 
dechargement  arant le  jogement  deb  prise  ;  qne  b  rente  pro- 
risoire  ne  pent  aroir  lien  qne  dant  le  cat  oft  b  prise  sertit  dant 
on  danger reconnn  de  d*p*ritsement  pdnr  Je  narire  on  bear* 
gaison,  et  encore  dant  le  cat  oft  b  prise  serait  reconnne  con- 
stamment  ennemie ;  qne  le  produit  det  rentee  protieoiret  doit 
toe  assure*  par  le  depot  on  par  le  cautiobnement. 

lie  committal  re  Danoia  est  rastureYpar  I'arrtt*  det  consult, 
dn  6  germinal,  poor  tontea  les  pritet  postlrieures  an  4  niroae 
d*anpararant  •  II  ne  reclame  l'antorite'  dn  conteil  qne  ponr  let 
prises  faitet  arant  cette  Ipoque. 
Halt  id  let  direrses  Ipoqoes  ne  doirent  pas  Itre  conlbnduet* 
Arant  lMtabliasement  dn  conseil  det  prises*  la  mature  det 
prises  suirait  l'ordre  b&rarcbiqoe  det  tribunaux.  Comme 
dant  let  antret  nurtures,  en  poturait  recoup  an  tribunal  de 
cattation,  ponr  faire  annnler  le  jugement  rendu  par  le  tribnnal 
d'appeL  Tout  Itait  condnit  d'apre*  les  princjp4s  ordinaire* 
de  Tordre  jodiciaire. 

Parmi  lea  contestations  sot  les  prises  antlrieuret  an  4  niroae, 
il  y  en  a  qui,  Itaient  pendantes  ad  tribunal  de  cattation,  quand 
le  conseil  des  prises  a  *t*  instito*.  D'autrea  Itaient  et  soot  en- 
core derant  les-  tribunaux  d'appel,  on  peut-Stre  mime  derant 
les  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance. 

D'aprds  le  roeu  de  tout  let  reglement,  les  precautions  ponr 
la  mite  en  suret*  d'nne  prise,  ne  doirent  cesser  qu'apres  que  la 
validity  on  1'inralidit*  de  cette  prise  a  4t£  dlfinitireinent  jugle ; 
d'ou  le  eommistajre  Danoia  conclnt  que,  tant  qo'il  y  aura  litige 
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feraut  qoelqoe^ribo*a]  qoe  ec  s«Vm^  c«to  do 

Mm  oo  jpeat  itfpoodre  qoe  loo  regardait  an  prise  < 
dtfoitiTenient  jagee,  qoand  le  tribonal  d'appel  avail 
•tor  en  validitd  pa  tar  mo  invalidity.  En  dfat,  del 
da  INnriro  jodiciare,  lee  jqgomena  dee  triboonoz  d'appel  tout  dea 
jogeaens  ddfintttft  el  en  dernier  reeeort,  donl  eocene  poietance, 
dona  Pdtat,  ne  pent  eaptcber  ni  sospendre  relocation. 

L'appel  a,  par  lai-taene,  on  e&t  deveiotif,et  il  a  de  ploson 
effet  aneponeif,  lootea  lea  Jek  qoe  Poo  ne  ee  treoye  dana  aocon 
dea  cat  od  lea  Ma  entoriaeol  relocation  provieoire  dee  joge* 
mens  de  premidre  instance. 

Le  reeoora  en  eaaeation  n'aeocon  dea  eieta  oideacefeceiref 
e>  Papptl*  Perce  reeoora,  il  o>  a  oi  devolqtioo  de  la  matiere, 
ni  aoapeoaion  do  jofemenf  contre  leqoel  on  Pexeree. 

Le  tribonal  a  qui  le  reeoora  en  caseation  eat  port*,  n'ent  jege 
qoe  det  infrnctiona  de  fbraes,  oo  •  dea  contraventions  fbnnelle* 
oozloia  ;  il  ne  peal  proooncer  ear  le  bieo  oa  le  mal  jog* ;  a 
eat  teno,  qoand  il  cone,  do  reovover  le  food  de  la  conteatation 
a  an  eatre  tribonal. 

Le  tribonal  de  eaaaation  eat  plotftt  le  gardien  dea  loia  qoe 
Pnrbitre  de  Pintdret  dea  parties.  C'eal  l'inetito  tioo  per  bqaetb 
le  legjslateor    earveille,    msintient   el  protege  aon  propre 

OOVTOge* 

Parrdfdoemeot  de  la  eaaaation,  one  canoe  estagHee  de 
neoveao.  Maiale  jogemeot,  qoi  la  terminait,  ettfdtfnitif ; 
il  tenait  lieo  deb  Tdritd  mtae,  ret  jodicata  pro  Teritate  babe- 
tor.  La  cataatioole£dtdisperalu^f  an  le  declarant  noL  Mais 
lent  qo'il  existe,  il  eat  le  dernier  terme  de  la  joatice  nationale  ; 
.  il  peat  dtre  eneanti  et  non  rdfonnd.  II  eal  aoaai  sooverain  qoe 
la  loi,  a  moioa  qa'il  ne  aoil  constate  qoe  le  magistral  qoi  l*a 
rondo  cherchait  a  dtre  plot  poiseant  qoe  la  loi  m&ne. 

II  est  done  evideot  qoe,  tool  qoe  la  matiere  dea  priaea  a  et* 
laiaaee  aox  tribonanx  ordinaire*,  il  n'y  avail  ploa  lieo  a  cooti- 
noer  dea  precautions  conservatoires,  aprea  le  jogament  d*em 
tribonal  d'appel,  vo  qoe  dea  preciotiona  ontqaement  relatives 
a  on  dtat  qoe  Poo  suppose  provieoire,  ne  peovent  avoifc  de  via 
qaejasqu'aojagejneQtdtfnitft 
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it  que  tout  est  change*  depute  la  lot  mi  ddpouille  let  tri* 
de  b  matiere  dei  prises,  et  depuis  1'dtablissement  de 
conseil  aoquel  cette  metidre  a  ltd  attribute. 

Mais  quels  soot  les  effete  de  ce  changeiaent  T  S'dtendeat-ik 
tur  le  psesd,  ou  n'ont«ils  trsit.qu'a  PaTenir  T 

Les  contestations  qui  ne  soot  plus  pendantes  derant  aocon 
tribunal,  et  dans  lesquelles  tons  les  degree  de  jurisdictions  et 
tons  les  genres  de  recours  out  dtd  dpuisds,  sont  tennindes  irrd- 
Tocsblcment. 

CeDes  que  le  noorel  ordre  de  cboses  a  trou?d  pendantes  au 
tribunal  de  cassation,  poo?aient  rerirre ;  suirant  lelangage 
des  juriscousultes,  elles  dtaient  encore  dans  le  basard'  des  juge- 
mens,  t»  aled  jMdiciomm  Si  la  nellitd  dn  jugement  attaqud 
dtait  reconnue,  la  question  du  fond  demeurait  entidre,  comme 
si  eOe  n'arait  point  dtd  ddfinitiTemcnt  jugde,  et  le  rentoi  en 
dtait  hit  a  d'aotres  juges. 

Dans  les  contestations  dont  je  parte,  le  conseil  des  prises 
remplace  a  la  ibis  et  le  tribunal  de  cassation  ou  elles  dtaient 
pendantes,  et  le  tribunal  auquel  elles  auraient  dtd  renroyees  a 
la  suite  d'une  sentence  ou  d9uo  jugement  de  cassation.  Le  con* 
seO  des  prises  n*a  done  point  une  competence  limitde  i  des 
pouts  de  procedure  ou  de  forme,  et  Ton  ?oit,  per  les  termes 
dens  lesquels  est  coofu  le  titre  de  von  dtablissement,  que  les 
questions  foncidres  sur  la  Talidttd  ou  in?aliditd  des  prises  man- 
times,  sontle  fdritable  objet  de  son  attribution. 

II  dtait  possible,  dira-t-on,  que  si  l'eocien  ordre  dut  dtd  con- 
aerrd,  le  tribunal  de  cassation  n'eut  point  jugd  nuls  la  plupart 
des  jugemens  qui  lui  dtaient  ddnoneds  comme  tela,  et,  dans,  ce 
cas,  les  parties  que  ces  jugemens  intdressaient,  u'eussent  pes 
dtd  exposdes  a  de  nourelles  incertitudes  sur  le  food  de  leurs 
diffdreods.  Pen  conriens;  inais  i|  dtait  dgalement  possible 
que  la  cassation  Ait  proooocde.  Dans  le  doute,  feut-il  que  le 
conseil  des  prises  prononce  sur  des  questions  de  forme,  arant 
de  se  croire  aotorisd  a  prononcer  sur  les  questions  do  fond  T 
Mais,  se  trou?ant  juge  du  fond  et  de  la  forme,  il  separerait  dda 
cboses  que  son  attribution  unit ;  il  manquerait  le  but  principal 
de  son  dtablissement ;  il  agirait  contre  le-bon  sens  et  la  raison 
qui  ne  permettent  pas  de  sacrifier  la  justice  essentielle  a  de 

Voi.  VI.  1 
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forme*  de  proctfder,  dam  one  mati£re  on  la  lot  jug* 
necetaaire  d'ecarter  Jet  formes  contentieueea  de  b  proc&ore, 
pear  flutter  plot  de  latitat*  *  I'applfeatkm  dee  principes  de  la 
justice  eaeentielle. 

Je  remarqaemi  ponrtant  que,  pour  ne  pet  aggrarer  on  com* 
promettre,  taut  dea  eettaidentioae  majetarea,  le  tort  det  parties 
qui  peureat,  jtitqu'a  un  certain  point,  te  pre>ajeir  de  I'mtocifte* 
de  la  cbeae  jogee,  il  eat  dquitabte  de  ne  pat  reformer  tegtoe- 
mcnt  det  de^iaioat  re^nlidrea  dant  la  forme*  et  interreouet  ea 
dernier  rettort  Un  simple  mal  jag*,  dent  dea  bjpotbetet  qui 
peorent  hitter  prat  6a  moint  de  liberte*  i  1'opioioo  da  magie- 
trat,  ne  terait  point  an  motif  tnffitant  de  itfonnation ;  ctrai 
rien  n'eet  ptlrement  arWtraire  i  la  Toronto*  do  juge,  fl  eat .  ana 
fbale  de  circonatancee  dant  leeqoellee  platieart  cbotet  deaeen* 
tent  arbitrairet  k  ta  raieoo.  Mait  nont  n*  taoctioooeroot  ja- 
mais one  decision  qai  reafermerait  one  injattice  <?idente,  on 
qui  bletteiait  riaMrtt  d'«at. 

Je  eais  qae  Tin.  isttce,  mime  Iridente,  ne  peat  antoriter  le 
tribunal  de  castat  jo  a  annular  an  jogemeot  rendu  ea  dernier 
rettort,  at  elle  n*eat  jointe  i  la  Tiolation  fonnelle  fde  qaelqae 
loi  potitire.  Hait  cette  regie  eat  fondle  tar  ce  que  let  jotti- 
tiablet  ordinaire*  da  tribunal  de  'caseation,  aont  dea  citojena 
qui  went  eatr'eux,  non  dant  l'4tat  de  nature,  mait  toot  det  Iota 
cifilet. 

Le  conteO  dea  prises,  aa  contratre,.n'a  pour  justiciable* 
que  dea  bommes,  Francais  ou  Itrangers,  qui  n\>nt  eu,  eotT'etix* 
que  dea  relatione  attitet  tor  le  droit  de  la  guerre,  c'est-a-dire, 
det  relations  abtofaiment  regiet  par  le  droit  det  gent ;  la  < 
de  cet  particuliert  eat  toujourt  lile  pint  pu  moint  &  cello  i 
det  nations  dont  ib  loot  partie.  Or,  let  nations  rirant  entr* eUet 
dant  I'in<lependance  de  Perni  de  nature,  il  suit  que,  dant  la  ma- 
tiere  qai  nous  est  attribute,  la  loi  naturelle  conserre  un  empire 
qu'elle  obtient  rarement  dant  let  matures  cirilee :  car,  dam 
l'ordre  civil,  let  priocipet  do  droit  naturel  dirigent ;  mait  il  n^ 
a  que  let  loit  posittret  qui  commandent,  au  lieu  que,  relatire- 
ment  aux  cbotet  qui  appartiennent  au  droit  dea  gent,  la  loi 
naturelle  eat  le  Writable  code  det  peoples  :•  de-tt  toate  infirac- 
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lion  manifesto  da  k  justice,  de  Pdquite,  oo  de  la 
jelle,  peat  determiner  It  decision  da  coneeii. 

L'intertt  d'etat,  bleeee  oa  meconnu,  deyient  encore  ao  juste 
motif  de  reformation ;  cet  intent  ne  sanrait  atteindre  let  objets 
qui  sont  sous  Pempire  de  la  loi  civile ;  mais  il  eat  loi-mtae  la 
loi  soprfene  daoa  ceox-qui  sont  sous  Pempire  immediat  de  la 
cite. 

La  guerre  est  le  droit  des  etats,  et  dod  celui  des  particiliers ; 
la  eonrse  eat  une  delation  da  droit  de  la  guerre  ;  peraonne 
ae  peat  armer  en  course,  s'il  n9y  est  aotorise  par  one  permis- 
aioo  speciale  do  touyerain  oa  da  gouyernement ;  cette  per- 
mission, qae  le  souyerain  oa  le  goayernement  peat  refuser, 
est,  a  plus  forte  raison,  susceptible  de  conditions. 

Un  particulier,  qui  n'aurait  pas  le  mandat  de  son  souyerain, 
et  qui,  force  de  se  battre  poor  sa  defense  personnelle,  prendrait 
an  nayire  ennemi,  n'en  deyiendrait  point  proprietaire ;  la  pro* 
priete  de  ce  nayire  appartiendrait  a  l'etat 

Les  prodaits  de  la  course  en  faveur  de  Parmateur  sont  done 
une  cession  du  souyerain.  lb  pourraient  6tre  reduits  a  la  juste 
et  rigourease  indemnite  du  negociant  qui  arme  a  ses  frais  et  a 
aes  risques.  Tout  ce  qui  ya  au-dela  de  cette  indeinriite,  est  an 
benefice  librement  abandonne  par  l'etat  a  titrededon,  de  re- 
compense' ou  d'encouragement. 

Ce  qui  n'est  acquis  qu'a  titre  d  encouragement,  de  recom- 
pense, ou  mime  d'indemnite,  ne  Pest  qu'aotant  qa'il  est  recon- 
nu  qu'on  s'esttrouye  dans  le  cas  de  la  recompense  oa  de  Pin* 
demnite  stipuiee  ou  promise.  Consequemment  le  soayerain 
demeure  toujours  juge  de  la  tnantere  dont  on  a  execute  son 
mandat. 

II  est  done  evident  que  Pon  n'a  droit  aux  prodaits  de  la 
course  qu'apres  le  jugement  qui  prononce  la  yattditd  de  la 
prise.  Jusqqes-la,  tout  demeure  incertain  et  contentious.  U 
est  encore  incontestable  qae,  dans-  ce  jugement,  Piut£r6t  de 
Parmateur  demeure  toujoun  subordonne  a  Pintdrtt  nationaL 
Car  la  puissance  publique  n'a  ni  la  yolootd  ni  le  pooyoir  de  ae 
nuire. 

Les  prodaits  de  la  coarse  ne  peuyent  done  toe  regarded 
que  comme  one  propriete  politique  que  Pon  ne  saurait  asaimi- 
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ler  an  propridtes  cifflee  ordbatres.  C*eet  nAnse  perler  pea 
exactenent  que  de  doooer  |e  nom  da  prapriSU  a  daa  emofo* 
■ma  oo  a  das  prodoke  doot  la  ccaaion  Ha  paot  aa  raafiaar 
•qu'apres  daa  ▼drification  das  faite  ear  leeqoele  oo  fooda  loor 
MgitiflMtd ;  verification  dona  laquelle  oo  doit  avoir  egard  boo 
aux  regies  do  cette  justice  prirde  qua  gonrerne  laa  iodfridoa, 
aiais  a  cette  eat^eeo  supeneure  qui  regit  lot  eocteies. 

Laa  armateore  on  course  coooaiseent  let  conditions  ioberan- 
tea  i  It  oatore  de  co  genre  pe*riUeox  d'entreprise*.  lit  savant 
que  la  course  dtant  la  delegation  d'on  droit  401  n'appartieot 
qui I'dtat,  ceni  qui  eollieiteot  60  qui  accepteot  catte  delega- 
tion, no  peovent  jan^sis  fatre  le  prejudice  de  Pejtat  qui  lee  de- 
legue ;  et  qu'ils  bViveot  dtre  jogtfa  d'apres  lea.  priocipee  aur 
leeqoela  le  bien  mtme  do  1'dtnt  ropoae. 

Cat  priBcipee  aeroot  la  base  daa  jogenana  do  coajsait,  nftdsie 
daoa lea aJbirea qoenooo avoos  troovdee pendente* aa  tribooal 
decaaiatioo. 

D'aotre  part,  j9ai  deja  obeerv*  eyinddpendeinsnent  de  toot 
teste  poeitif,  I'bfractioo  manifesto  de  la  lot  'oatoroRo  pouveit 
autorieer,  daoa  lea  admes  affaires,  la  reformation  dot  aentencoa 
radoea  par  lea  tribuoaux  d'appeL 

0  senible  dooc  qa'il  oe  reateroit  ploa  qu'i  coocloro  qoo,  rieo 
n'dtant  fini  event  que  le  cooaeil  dea  priaee  ait  prononcd,  il  fan- 
drait  aoooMttro  tout  ceox  en  fcveur  de  qui  la  maio-levee  a  at! 
ordonee  a  one  nouvelle  consignation  00  ao  cantioonement :  ear, 
tvant  que  toot  aoit  termind  par  on  jogeineot  absofament  ind- 
vocable,  le  gage  de  touies  lea  parties  iotdreasdes  doit,  d'aprdt 
lee  lob  de  In  matidre,  demeurer  en  sArete\ 

Una  loi  do  4  prairial,  an  6,  relatire  a  la  question  que  j'exa* 
mine,  portait :  qm'amam  memtrt  on  *oi-di*amt  id9  oa  petfood,  to 
nmtf&r*  da  prist*  m*aritum**f  mtftrt  d  txScmtiam  amemm  jmgtmtmt 
ds/tnftgf,  at  qm'il  m  hd  $armii  accord*  amem*  murim4*vi*t  &  tmam* 
oVtf  n'cut  fonrm  ampraalmbU  bamma  et  valabl*  camtiom,  afoot  It 
cm* ami**  mrmmUmr* at  **rmi*mt pamrom*  am  cottofion,  am  **rmi*mt 
ameara  dam*  U  dalai  mttis  pamr  *a  pamrvatr. 

Maie  on  voit,  par  catte  loi,  qoo  la  neaore  du  cautioonemeot 
no  do  rate  de  toote  main-levee,  n'avait  did  prise  qu'eo  favour 
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>  FranoaJa, ot qu^cfe  no  grorait  quo  lot  < 
t  korcanaa  dant  let  tribonaos  d'appel ;  let  i 
lYroncoia  obtoilajant  pMno  main*  »wdo^  tant  Art  aomnit  * 
nn  caotioonoment  kraqno  let  jofomcin^aa  tribonoax  o"a$pal 

Mir  atSIOOt  nTOFKMS* 

Lt  diroctoirc,  eo  proToqoont  h  lot  dont  fl  a'njjt,  arait  rocon> 
no  dant  too  maatage  qua,  da  droit  coram,  l'axdcntioo  dot 
Jognmona  rondos  por  lot  tribouaux  d'appe),  do  pout  dtrc  ton- 
poodoa  Mak  il  pontoit  qo11  fellah  fiaro  exception  a  co  prin* 
ctpo  general,  contra  let  dtangere  doot  la  ditperutkm  poufoit 
rcndre  inutile  l'ectfcoo  an  nollite*  qoa  dot 
pooTnont  dtre  obliges  do  porter  an  tribunal  da  < 
•  '  Jo  n'al  point  aoaonool'n^con^oort 

Mait  je  no  do»  pes.perdre  da  too  qn*on  fafee  dot 
p  lot  amtlonrt  Francak  obtenaieot*aptet  en  jege~ 
t do  tribonal  d*appel  qui tear  avait doond gam  do  canee, 
la  nwin4eTde  qui,  dant  k  mime  cat,  dtait  rafoedo  aox  dtrangara. 
tJne  mosore  qoi,  dant  lot  diconttanrot  oblifomrt  lot  aimateore 
Frenceje  a  depoter  do  nouTeeo  la  prodoh  dot  oentee,  on  i  fbqr- 
nir  caatioo,  serai*  eViddniment  retooettiTe;  ot  toot  efet  retro* 
octaf  est  rdproord  par  la  justice* 

Mait  ti,  par  quelques  considerations  pe^ticutieret,  dot  anna- 
Poora  francak  n'ont  point  obtano  la  main-le?ee,  quoi^o'ik  aiant 
gngoe*  loor  caota  par  on  dot  jogcmeos-qac  Ton  regaidait 
conuno  ddfinitiie,  il  est  equitable  qoo  cat  dtat  fit  cneses  no  soft 
pot  changs"  joaqo'sfies  k  jogemeot  do  contott  dot  prises,  eaiti 
da  tootot  laa  affaires  peodantte  an  tribonal  da  cessation.  Car 
dant  oo  cat,  il  oe  e'egit  pat  d'ioqoidter  coot  qoi  tionnont,  amis 
aoolomoijt  do  no  pat  inrestir  ceox  qoi  no  tionnont  point  on? 
com.  Or,  comma  il  oat  plot  fiworabk  4a  aojpandro  *nnn 
main-lofoo,  qoa  do  la  fare  rdtrecter,  qoand  alia  *rdld  mjut6m' 
moo,  a  n9y  anioit  pat  da  raieop,  dapoti  la  noeveQ*  le^efaVfio* 
tor  lot  pritot,  do  faire  cosset  on  dtot  pfotipim  qui  a*t  otile  a 
toot,  qoi  a  dtd  continue*  josqo'i  c*  moment,  ot  aoqoai  laa  rd- . 
glomont  noureaux,  i  quelques  exceptions  pre*,  oe  fixeot  dW 
tro  tormo  qu'one  decision  do  coneeil  dtabli  poor  romplocar, 
dant  la  matiere  dea!pnses,  toot  lot  tribonaqx. 
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On  annonce  des  jugemens  reodos  par  les  tribananx  ordi- 
naire*, toit  de  premiere  ins taoce  ou  d'appel,  depots  la  pubh> 
cation  de  la  loi  qui  let  ddpouille  tons.  Je  a'ai  pas  des  instruc- 
tions asses  precises  sor  l'existence  de  ces  jugemens,  ei  sor  les 
eircoDstaoces  dans  lesqoelles  ils  soot  intervenes,  poor  pouroir 
en  Cure  l'objet  de  mes  conclusions ;  mais  je  pense  que  de  lels 
jugemens,  a'ils  existent,  sont  incompe'tens  ei  nub,  comme  em 
fraude  de  la  loi,  et  par  des  juges  sans  poovoirs  el  sans  carac* 
tare*  Ancone  main-levee  n'a  pa  valablement  etre  accordee  a 
la  suite  de  ces  jugemens,  et  les  parties  sont  incontestablement 
autorisees  a  fture  reparer  le  dotnmage  qoi  pourrait  en  resulter. 

Quant  ant  affaires  qui  peuvent  avoir  4U  terminees  dans  les 
tribunaux  d'appel,  avant  la  loi  qui  les  depooille,  on  doit  distin- 
guer  celles  oft  les  parties  sont  encore  dans  le  delai  do  cecoors 
en  cassation,  d'avec  celles  od  les  parties  ont  laisse*  passer  ce 
delai,  et  oot  execute  les  jugemens  sans  se  plaiodre.  Dans  les 
affaires  de  cette  seconde  espece,  toot*  est  consomme*  et  tout  doit 
l'etre,  puisqoe  les  parties  oat  accede*  a  l'aotorite'  de  la  chose 
jogee.  Dans  les  premier  au  contraire,  les  parties  peoveot 
porter  au  conseil  des  es,  le  recours  qu'elles  auraient  pu 
porter  au  tribunal  de  -  nation.  Ce  recours  ne  saurait  etre 
regard*  comme  une  charge,  puisqu'il  e*tait  dans  le  vodu  des 
lots,  sous  lesqoelles  .a  contestation  etait  nee,  et  dans  la  presci- 
ence des  partie*  qui  agissaient  sous  l'egide  de  ces  lois.  Ce 
n'est  point  une  innovation,  mais  l'execution  (Fun  droit  acquis  k 
tons  ceox  qui  ont  e*te*  dans  le  cas  de  plaider  devant  les  juges 
ordinaires ;  or,  comme  les  jugemens  reodo*-pa*4es  tribunaux 
d'appel  ne  pouvaient  Ore  sospendos  dans  leor  executioo,  si  la 
main-levee  a  deja  e*te*  realisee  £.  la  suite  de  ces  jugemens,  on 
laissera  les  choses  en  Te*tat  oh  elles  se  trouvent  sans  Hen  inno- 
ver  non  plus  dans  les  causes  oil  les  jogemens'en  dernier  res- 
sort  n'anront  encore  re$o  aucune  execution,  et  od  les  parties 
sont  consequemment  asses  heureuses  poor  voir  cootinuer  lea 
precautions  conservatrices  de  leor  gage. 

.  Je  ne  crois  pas  avoir  besojn  de  parler  des  contestations  non 
jogeea  par  les  tribunaux  d'appel,  on  dont  1'instroctioo  est  peot- 
ttre  encore  pendente  devant  tea  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance. 
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Get  contestations  tout  porfttiee  do  droit  an  coated  det  prises, 
it  3  est  incontestable  qu'araot  le  jugement  qoi  let  tenmnere, 
on  ne  pent  ddlirrer  a  aucune  des  parties  let  eflete  on  let  mar- 
chanditet  qui  sont  1'objet  da  litige.  Tout  joge,  toot  agent, 
toot  edministrateor  qui  mfconnattrait  ce  qai  est  present  par 
lea  rdglemeas,  ityoodrait,  en  ton  propre  et  priyd  nom,  det 
i  et  ioterlts  tozqeh  0  aorait  donnd  lieu  par  aa  coo* 


Ob  roitt  par  ks  ddtaib  dans  lesqaeb  je  tais  oitrd,  qa1nd6» 
pondammont  da  ddfrot  de  pourotr  oo  de  quality  sufisante  daot 
la  personne  do  cooMnissaire  Danois,  poor  intenter  det  actioot 
Ot  Jbrmer  det  deniandes,  propreaeot  dltet,  daot  det  contesta- 
tions qoi  loi  toot  lodiTidoeltaaeat  dtranfl*res,  il  teratt  knpotti- 
Ue  de  faire  droit  a  ta  reclamation,  et  tor-toot  d*j  faire  droit 
par  feraae  de  mesure  generate,  aaos  s'exposer  a  commettre  one 
fade  <T injustices,  eo  con/ondant  det  hypotheses  qoi  toot  daot  le 
cat  <Ttoe  distingades,  et  eo  tetifnant  on  tdrt  common  a  det 
parties  qoi  toot  dans  das  situations  dUKreotes. 

Le  conMaissaire  Daam  U 

pent,  par  le  devoir  de  sa  place,  prober  Jndrffiniment  les  ad- 
i  de  sa  nation.  Mais  poor  pooroir  agir  plot  portion* 
ins  let  contestations  pebdantes,  Oaorait  besotn  d'oa 
pooToir  special  de  la  partie  on  dea  parties  aa  nom  desqueUae  fl 


Le  procureur  fond*  de  pfaneori  partiee,  doit  agir,  tdpare- 
men t  dans  chaqne  cause,  poor  Pintdrdt  de  cheque  client,  etae 
paacomnlervpaTdesdemjmdesmg;[o6o,d^mt^i^Udi?ersqiun^ 
te  rtisamblent  soorent  pas,  et  qoi  exigent  chacun  no  examen 
sdpard  et  one  proooociatioo  distincte. 

Comme  chaqoe  caote  doit  toe  instroite  et  jogde  teperdnieot, 
c*ett  aox  parties  et.  i  leors  ddfcnteort,  a  (aire,  dans  chaqoe 
cause,  tons  les  ectes  odcessairee  a  Pinstroction  et  an  juge- 

j'ai  poortant  era  qu'il  dtait  essentiel  de  rappeler  les  maximes 
qoi  reilfeot,  pendant  le  litige,  a  la  sdretd  des  effets  litigieux : 
toaximes  aossi  anciennes  que  la  mature  des  prises,  maximes 
Trait*  soot  toot  let  rdgimet  et  dans  tons  les  terns. 
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Da*  «•  cueoMtaoctt,  je  comIm  ^ 
Ken  de  pronoocer  tor  la  demand*  da  commissair*  gtneVel  de* 
relations  commerciales  do  Danemark,  saof  iloide  foqsair  an 
coeMaussaire  do  goorernement  prei  le  cooseil,  telles  notes  on 
fads  mtfmotres  qo'il  jngera  ntilea  a  l'tnttrel  dei  nlgociane  da  aa 
nation,  et  aaiif  any  parties  oa  a  fran  dt/entturt  qui  JMttjfiermt 
4*  Uwn  droits  H  <U  Umri  povooiri,  d'intenter  teUes  actions,  ej^ 
de  former,  dana  les  affaires  les  concernant,  telles  demandes 
qu'elles  atiseront;  et  neaninoin*,  poor  prerenir  les  dangers 
on  les  abas  contra*  lesqaels  on  paratt  ronloir  itrt  rassor*,  ja 
Teqoiere,  en  mon  nom  (poor  l'intlret  do  gou?ernementet  poor 
celoi  des  armatenrs  on  negocians  Francan  et  strangers,  dont  les 
propriltft  et  les  gages  doirent  £tre  garantis  par  la  fbi  pobliqae,) 
qu'il  soit  decide  que  dans  les  contestations  antfrieores  an  4  n*» 
rose,  et  dans  cejles  postfrieores  a  cette  Ipoqne,  qni  n'ont  point 
encore  6t£  jogees  dtfnitirement,  on  dont  les  jogemene  d^fini* 
tifi,  maissoomts  an  reconrs  en  cassation,  n'ont  point  encore  eM 
executes,  ancnne  rente,  aocone  main-levee,  aucone  depharge 
de  cantionnement,  ne  pnisaent  &re  accordles,  antrement  qoe 
dans  les  casmarqnes  par  I'arrlni  dee  consols  do  6  germinal  der- 
nier, et  par  les  rtglemens  aoiqnels  cat  arr6t£  ne  dtroge  pas. 
Ddinett  a  Paris,  le  3  prairial,  aa  V 

Signi,  PomTALta. 

Le  consefl,  apre*  an  avoir  ddiblr*,-  decide  nry  arpir  Ken  da 
prononcersnr  la  demande  da  commissaire-g^n^ra]  des  relatione 
commerciales  do  Danemark,  saof  &  lni  de  foornir  an  comritie- 
saire  do  gooveroetnent  pres  le  conseil,  teUes  notes  on  tela  mj§- 
moires  qo'il  jngera  utiles  a  l'intlrtt  des  negocians  de  sa  nation* 
et  saof  anx  parties  on  a  lenrs  .deTenseors  qni  jnstifieront  -de 
Mrs  droits  et  de  lenrs  pooroirs,  d'intenter  telles  actions,  et 
de  former  dans  lea  affaires  les  cpncernant,  telles  demandes 
qo'eftes  ariseront ;  et  tor  les  fins  prises  d'office  par  le  cony 
misaairedn  goorernement,  decide  qoe  dans  les  contestations 
anteneares  an  4  nirose,  et  dans  ceQes  posteoeurea  acetta 
epoqoe,  qni  n'ont  point  encore  &6  jogees  ddfinitrreoian^  oar 
dnrat  les  jogemens  d^finitift,  mais  soomis  an  reconrs  an  cassa- 
tion, atoot  point  encore  M  ex&oUs,  aocone  rente, 
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main-Writ 9  aacone  decharge  de  cantionnement  ne  powTont 
<§tre  accordeea  antrement  que  dans  let  cm  marqoe*  par  I'arrlftg 
dea  consols,  da  6  germinal  dernier,  et  per  let  regtanent  atx- 
qoela  cet  arrtte*  ne  deroge  pat. 


Fait  a  Paris,  le  S  prairial  an  8,  mekon  de  rOfatpire,  lieu  det 
stances  da  conteiL  Present  let  citoyent  Rbdov,  prkidmt; 
Nioc,  Lacovtc,  M  orkau,  Movnemr-MovTrtiitiE,  BAjutmrct, 
Dufaut,  PisciTAt*Gsjun»uitoar  et  Toukkachom,  eMmtrtt  cb 


Eo  foi  de  qaoi,  U  prtseiite  d^sion  a  ^  tign^e  per  le  prt- 

Stptf,  Redov,  frtnind. 
Per  le  ceoteflf 
£<  ncHtwrt-ghUral;  $ignl>  Chalet. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS 


I*  THIS  VOLUME. 


A 

ADMIRALTY. 


will  testify  th*  Court  h  not 
petti**  on  tht  tended*  of  tht 
party,  io  respect  to  the  net  in 


1-  A  question  of  met,  under  the 
46th  section  of  the  CoBection 
Lew  of  the  td  of  March,  1799, 
c.  128.  exeppting  from  doty 
the  wearing  apperej,  andttthtr 
personal  bi|ppt  of  periapt 
arming  h  the  United  States, 
TU  R&rtEdwerds,  1*7 


with  the 

of  the 

follows,  -  nil 

then  be  no  ponMre  testiasooj 

of  the  ofence  baring  been  com- 

netted.  A. 

X  Ahaoegn  n  nmre  intention  to 

emde  the  payment  of  duties  be. 

not,  psr  as,  a  canto  of  foHeitare, 


yet  whet  a  ooej 
whether  an  net  hat  beta  com- 
mitted which  draws  aflef  it  that 
sncfc    intention 


eroorable  as  nnder  other  dr- 
cnsmtaaces  it  wotJd  be  disposed 
to  dp.    A..  191 

appeal,  the  property  fellows  the 
caose  into  the  Circuit' Court, 
eodissobjecttotbe  disposition 
of  that  Court  Bat  it  does  net 
fellow  the  canse  into  the  Su- 
preme Const,  on  an  appeal  to 
thet  Court    7ns  Cnffeetfsr,  194 

5-  After  an  um)eal  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Circuit  Conrt,  the 
sofmer  i*our%  can  nmne  no-  or* 
dor  respecting  the  property, 
whether  it  bus  been  sold,  and 
me  proceuos  paw  row  vent*, 
or  whether  it  reasnins  specatV 
tally,  or  its  proceeds  rsmnln,  in 
the  In*  of  the  Marshal,      ft. 

6.  It  fee  great  irregularity  lor  tht 
Marshal  to  keep  the  property, 
or  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  his 
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own  hands,  or  to  distribute  the 
mie  among  the  parties  entitled, 
without  a  special  order  from  the 
Court ;  but  such  as  irregulari- 
ty may  be  aired  by  the  assent 
end  ratification  of  all  the  parties 
interested,  if  there  be  do  mala 
fidu.     The  Collector,  194 

7.  Under  the  67th  section  of  the 
Collection  Act  of  the  id  of 
March,   1790,  c.  1*8.  where 
goods  were  entered  by  an  agent 
of  the  owner  on  his  behalf,  and  • 
the  entry  included  only  a  part 
of  the  goods  whjch  the  packages 
contained,  and  the  owner  sub- 
sequently made  a  further,  or 
post  entry  of  the  residue  of  the 
goods  ;  and  the  packages  being 
opened  several  days  afterwards 
apd  examined  by  the  Collector 
in  the  presence  of  two  mer- 
chants, and  their  contents  found 
-to  agree  with  the  two  entries 
taken  together,  but  to   differ 
materially  from  the  first  entry ; 
held,  that  the  Collector  was  not 
precluded  from  making  a  i 
of  the  goods  after  the 
entry,  for  a  variance  between 
tife  contents  of  the  packages  and 
the  first  entry,  and  that,  such 
seizure  must  be  followed  by 
confiscation,   unless   it  should 
appear  that  each i  difference  pro- 
ceeded from  accident  and  mis- 
take,, and  not  from  an  intention 
to.  defraud  the  revenue.    The. 
Umted  Statu  r.Six  Pacta***  of 
Good*,  -MO 

S*  P*acti cm,  4. 

Ffeias. 

AGENT  AND  PRINCIPAL, 

&  and  ofhefcs,  merchants  in  Balti- 
a  Teasel  and 


cargo;  to  W.  and  others,  mer- 
chants in  Amsterdam,  with  in- 
structions to  them  respecting 
her  ulterior  destination,  which 
showed,  that  on  the  failure  of 
getting  a  freight  to  Batayia,  or 
of  selliog  the  vessel  at  a  price 
limited,  she  was  to  proceed  *to 
St  Petersburg,  and  there  take 
in  a  return  cargo-  of  Russia 
goods  lor  the  United  States,  but 
with  instructions  to  the  master 
Committing  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ulterior  voyage. 
No  freight  to  Batavia  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  vessel1  could 
not  be  sold  for  the  price  limit- 
ed at  Amsterdam ;  and  W.  and 
othe-B,  purchased  ta  Amsterdam* 
with  the  concurrence  of   the 
master,  a  return  cargo  of  Rus- 
sian goods,  partly  with  the  mo- 
ney of  H.  and  others,  and  partly 
with  money  advanced  by  them- 
selves*   On  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  Baltimore,   H.    and 
others  objected  to  the  purchase 
.of  this,  cargo  in  Amsterdam,  as 
being  contrary  to  express  or- 
ders, and  gave  notice  to  W.  and 
others,  of  their  determination 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  all 
losses  sustained  in  consequence 
of  this  breach  of  instroctione  ; 
but  received  the  goods  and  sold 
them,    W.  and  ethers  brought 
an  assumpsit  against    H.    and 
others,  to  recover  from  them 
the  moneys  advanced.   The  de- 
claration contained  the  three 
usual  money. counts.  HsM,  1st. 
That  the  plain  tins  had  a  demand 
.  in  law  against  the  defendants, 
which  could  be  maintained  in 
.  this  form  of  action.    8dly.  That 
whether  the  plainfifis  could,,  or 
could  not,  be  made  responsible  m 
-any  form  of  action 
be  devised  for  Urn 
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-p  ftom.  the  breaking  op 

of  the  intended  Voyage  to  St 
Petersborgfa,  the  defendants 
were  not  entitled  to  a deduction 
ftaJteplatetifi'  demand,  for 
the  amount  of  such  loss.  Wil- 
/tab  v.  HoUmgrmarth;  S40. 25 1 

B 


BANKRUPT. 

flat  CovfTiTVTipvAL  Iul*$*%>    Lo- 
cal taw,  6,6. 

BILLS  OF   EXCHANGE   AND 
PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

iUWhere  the  second  day  of  grace 
fiOk  on  Satstday,  -k  is  the  last 
day  of  grace ;  and  notice  efnon- 
pftymeut  given  to  die  drawer  of 
a  oiU  on  that  day,  after  «de-  , 
:*naad  upon  the  acceptor  on  the 
name  day,  is  sufficient  to  charge, 
die  drawer.    Bu*$atd  v.  Jfcamr 

t,.  Notice  to~the  drawer*  by putting 
-   die.  same  fro  the  post-office, 

.  where  the  persons  foe  io.difin* 
-...•rent  places,  ii  good. '  .  A; 

3.  After  deoaand  of  the  maker  of  a 
note,  on  the  third  day  of  grace, 
notice  to  the  Endorser  oil  (be 

day,  is  sufficieo 
llaw  merchant 
r.Beall, 

4.  Evidence  4fw  letter,  < 


104 


notice,  having  been  pot  i 
post-office,  directed  I*  ^en- 
dorser, a  this  plate  ofaosideopeV 
is  su/ftcient  proof  of  the  notice 
to  be  left*  the  jmry,  and  it  is 
woeeessary  to  give  notice  t* 
t W  desWdaot  to  product  the 
latter  before  soth  evidence  can 
Readmitted.  tk, 


R  No  protest  of  a  promissory  note, 
or  ipland  hilt  of  exchange,  is 
necessary.      Fsaag  v.  Bryoa, 

146 

6.  A  protest  of  an  inland'  bill  or 
promissory  note  it  not  necessa* 

2,  nor  is. it  evidence  of  the 
:ts  stated  in  it    The  Umm 
Bank  y.  Hyde,  67* 

7.  The  following  undertaking  of 
the  endorser  of  a  promissory 
note,  "  1  do  request  that  here- 
after atiy  notes  that  may  fall  doe 
in  the  Union  Bank,  in  which  I 
am/or  may  fan  endorser,  shall 
not  be  protested,  as  I  will  con- 
sider myself  bound  in  the.  same 
banner  as  if  the  said  notes  had 
been  or  should  b*  legally  pro- 
tested," held  Id  be  faring**** 
as  to  whether  k  amounted  to  a 
waiver  of  demand  and  notice ; 
and  parol  proof  adaaitted  to. 
show  that  it  was  the  understand- 

\  of  the  parties,  that  the  de- 
ad notice  required  by 
law  v  |o  charge  the  endorser, 
sfcmk&bedbpeeeedwith.     ib. 


CHANCERY. 

1.  Thoracis  -no  difference  in  re- 
spect to  Ike  conclusiveness  of  a 
jadapavatatlaw  and  of  a  decree 
in  Chancery^    Both  sire  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  fact*  directly  in 
controversy:    Hopkims  v.  L&. 
:       109.  113 
£.  A  decree  cannot  he  pronounced, 
•••    on  the  testimony  of  a  single 
witness,  unaccompanied  by  cor- 
roboraUngcircumstances,against 
a  positive  denial,  by  the  ttefend- 
.  ant,     of  any   matter   directly 
charged  by  the  bill,  in  the  de- 
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fondant's  mmr,  or  answer  ia 
rapport  of  hit  plea.    Bagjkm  ▼. 

&*veeMUjU**  ^V4#th9 

3.  A  replication  to  ajplea  ii  an  ad* 
mission  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
plea,  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
set  down  for  argument,  and  al- 
lowed ;  and  all  that  the  defend- 
ant  has  to  do.  is  to  prove  it  in 
point  of  fcct,  and  a  dismission  of 
the  bill  on  the  hearing  is  then  a 
matter  of  coarse.  ib. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  a 
plea  of  a  former  judgment  at 
law,  for  the  same  cause  of  ac- 
tion, is  a  good  bar  in  equity,  ib. 

5.  To  establish  the  existence  of  a 
'trust,  the  onus  probandi  lies  on 
.-the  party  who  alleges  it.  Pr+> 
90*  v.  JTrat*,  481 

6.  In  general,  length  of  time  is  no 
bar  to  a  trust  dearly  establish- 
ed to  hate  once  existed ;  and 
where  fraud  is  imputed  and  pro- 
Ted,  length  of  time  ought  not  to 
exclude  relief.    Ib.  .497 

7*  But  as  length  of  time  necessarily 
obscures  all  human  evidence, 
and  deprives  parties  of  the 
means  or  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  original  transactions,  it 
operates,  by  way  of  presump- 
tion, in  favour  of  innocence, 
and  against  imputation  of  fraud. 

ib. 

8.  The  lapse  of  forty  years,  and 
the  death  of  all  the  origioal 
parties,  deemed  sufficient  to 
presume  the  discharge  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  trust,  proved^ 
once  to  have  existed  by  stroog 
circumstances;  by  analogr  to 
the  rule  of  law,  which  after  a 
lapse  of  time  presumes  the  pay- 
meat  of  a'  debt,  surrender  of  a 
deed,  and  extinguishment  of  a 
trust,  where  circumstances-  re- 
.  quire  %  ib. 


9.  The  general  rule  is,  thatVme  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  a  contract 
of  sale ;  and  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser,  or  ven- 
dor, to  perform  his  contract,  on 
the  stipulated  day,  does,  not,  of 
itself,  deprive  him  of  his  right 
to  a  specific  performance,  when 
he  is  able  to  comply  with  his 
part  of  the  engagement.  Bra- 
ihitr  v.  Grate,  5C8 

10.  But  circumstances  may  be  so 
changed,  that  the  object  of  the 
party  can  no  longer  be  accom- 
plished, and  be  cannot  be  pla- 
ced in  the  same  situation  as  if 
the  contract  had  been  perform- 
ed in  doe  time.  In  such  a  case, 
a  Court  of  equity  will  leave  the 
parties  to  their  remedy  at  law. 

ib. 

11.  Part  performance  will,  under 
some  circumstances,  induce  the 
Court  to  relieve.  & 

12.  Bat  where  a  considerable  length 
of  time^has  elapsed,  where  the 
party  demanding  a  specific  per- 
formance has  foiled  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  contract,  and  that 
demand  is  made  after  a  great 
change  in  the  title  and  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  there  is  *want 
of  reciprocity  in  .the  obligations 
of  the  respective  parties,  a 
Court  pf  equity  will*  not  inter- 
fere, ib. 

13.  Who  are  necessary  parties  in 
equity.     Kerr  v.  Wata,      660. 

668 

14.  Application  of  the  law  of  set-off 
and  lien  in  equity,  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Lstdt  v. 
Tibs  Jlfertn*  insurance  Ommmwv, 

685 

COLUECTOR. 
AeEMBAfteo. 
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rONSTRUCTION  6F  STA- 
TUTE. 

U  Where,  in  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  supplying 
the  troops  of  the,  United  States 
with  provisions,  specific  prices 
are,  stipulated  ibr  radons  issued 
at  certain  places  mentioned  in 
the  contract;  and  it  is  farther 
provided,  tin*  "  should  any  m- 
tmns  be  required  at  ana  ptaces- 
not  specified  in  this  cortractT 
the  price  of  the  same  shall  be 
kereafter  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
Jtablic  and  the  contractor ;"  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree  upon 
the  pice  for  th*.  rations  thee 
required,  a  seasonable  compen- 
sation is  to  be  allowed,  and  j* 
to  be  proved  by  competent  ca- 
dence, an*  settled  by  a  jury ; 
and  the  contractor,  upon  die 
trial,  is«t  liberty  to  show,  that 
the  sun. alldwcd  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  is  not  a  reasonable 
™*P*mth*.  IhmtsdSUuur. 
WitUm,  155 

*»  Under  the  3d  and  4th  sectM* 
oftbc  act  tf  the  3d  of  March, 
17**, cffA.  the  defendant  is 
***W,  at  the  trial,  to  the  Ml 
ef  any  crefit  ibbisfe* 
v  "        " "  tout  of  the 
i  for  which 

/or  out  of  distinct 

and  independent  ffsiishuiuus 

which  would  constitute  a  legal 

or  eqoitabk  setoff,  in  whole  or 

Set  AmraLnnr,  1,^,3.7 
Esnuaoo* 

CONSULS. 
&*Fte,12,  H.S4,26v 


CONTRACT. 

Set  ApEMT  AMP  t&UCSTAt~ 

CuAMcnrf9t  10,  irf  It. 
6auu 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

1.  the  record  of  a  judgment  in 
one  State,  is  conclave,  evi- 
dence .tu  another,  sjtboitgb  it' 
appears  that  the  suit,  in  which 
it  was  rendered,  wap  common* 
«djy  -an  attachment  of  pro* 
perry,  tbe  4aieodaot  havrag  af- 
terwards appealed  and  taken 
defence.    Modern  r.  Tfefcfar, 

*.  An  pet  of  a  Stat*  Legislature 
^^*«*?rgef  a  debtor  from 
•Jllia^rtjforo^coirtr^ 
previous  to  his  4iscbarge^oobis 
surreoderittx  his  property  fer 
JbabeiieAo/biscred&rs,.. 
law  us^eiriM  the  obligation  of 
contracts  within  the  ineeniog  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
°^  so  Ar  as  it  attempts  to 
tthe  contract  raid  it 
oa  diflhreece  in  such  a 
case,  the*  the  suit  was brought 
ma  Stote  Court  of  die  State,  of 
which  both  the  parties  were  ci- 
tixcns,  where  the  contract  was 
«adet  and  the  mscharge  ob- 
tained, and  where  they  cooli- 
ng to  i^tide  on  til  tbe  wit  was 
brought    Farm*r$  md  AUcko- 

•    ^^**si*,  131 

'3.  To  an  action  of  trespass  against 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  for  an  assault 
and  battery  and  fidse  imprison* 
Jnent,  His  a  legal  justification 
and  bar,  >  plead,  that  a  Con- 
gross  was  held  and  sitting,  du~ 
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ring  tbe  period  of  th»fcmspnasos 
complained .  of,    and   that  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  bed 
resolved  that  the  phnotiff  had 
been  guilty  of  e  breech  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and.irf  . 
a  high  contempt  of  tbe  dignity   . 
and  authority  of  the  same  ;  and 
♦had  ordered  that  the  Speaker 
•beak)  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Anns,  ceaipapdihg 
him  to  take  the  ^rtuntiff  into 
custodyy  wherever  to  be  ibjod, 
and  to  have  fen  before  the  said 
House,  to  answer  to  the  said 
charge  rand  that  the  Speaker 
did  accordingly   issue,  such  a 
warrant,  recitiog  the  said  reso-  - 
lotion. and  order,  and  obasmaod- 
iog the Sergeant at  Alms  to  take 
the  plaintiff  into  custody;  fee. 
and  delivered  tbe  said  warrant 
to  tbe  defendant:  By  virtue  of 
which  warrant  the  defendant  ar- 
retted tbe  plaintiff,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  where  he  was  beard  in 
his  defence,  touching  the  matte* 
of  the  said  charge,  and  the  exa- 
mination being  adjourned  from 
day  to  dsy,  end  the  Home  hav- 
ing ordered  the  pkintiff  to  be 
detained  in  costodv,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly detained  by  tbe  de- 
fendant, until  lie  was  finally  ad- 
judged  to  beguiity,  end  convict- 
ed of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and 
ordered  to  be  forthwith  brought 
to  the  bar,  a**  reprimanded  by 
the  Speaker,  end  then  dischar- 
ged from  cuatouy ;  and  after  be- 
ing thus  reprimanded,  -was  ac-^ 
tuafly  dischaiged  from  the  ar- 
rest and  owtody'aforesaid.  &>- 
iirton  V.  Dana,  304 

This  Court  has,  cooftitutionally, 
.  appellate  jurisdiction  under  the 
jodiciary  act  of  lU9f  c  to.  s. 
$b.  from  tbe  final  jedfrtnt  or 


oder  iV 
of  their 


decree  of  the  highest  Court  of 
Jaw  or  equity  of  a  State,  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  suit,  where  is  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a 
treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  an  au- 
thority exercised    under,    the 
United  States,  and  the  decision 
is    against  their  validity;    of 
where  is  drawn,  in  question  the 
rtbdity.of  a  statute  of,  or  — 
authority  esereiaed  under 
State,  on  the  ground 
being  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution, treaties,  o.r  laws  of  tie 
United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  in  favour  ofcsuch,  their  vali- 
dity ;  or  of  Oft  constitution,  or 
of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or cam* 
mission  held  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  isa- 
gainst  the  title,  right,  priVifege, 
or  exemption,  specially  set  op 
or  claimed,  by  either  party,  «* 
der  sech  dense  of  the  consti* 
totion,  treaty*  statute,  or  com- 
oustton.     Cehsas  y.  Kfgtn**, 
£64,  *» 

S.  It  jsW  objection  to  t^r  ex- 
cise of  this  appellate  jnriethc- 
tioo,  that  one  of  the  parties  is  a 
State,  and  the  other  a  citiaen  of 
that  State.  .    *      .*f. 

6:  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  4th 
of  May,  18tt,  entitled, "  an  act 
further  to  amend  the  charter  of 

the  city  of  Washington,"  which 

provM«,fs.«0:«^^<i: 
pontion  of  the  city  shall  be  eaa- 

powered  for  certain  purpose*, 
and  under  ,  certain  restrictions, 
to  authorize  the  drawing  of  lot- 
teries, does  not  extend  to  an- 
thorite  the  Corporation  to 
force  tbe  sale  of  tbe  tickets  in 
such  lottery,  in  Statee  whern 
such  aaie  may  be  prohibited  br 
the  State  laws.  **; 

7.  Decision  of  the  Honae  of  Leeds 
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respecting  the  power  of  com- 
mitment for  contempts  in  the 
case  of  BurdeU  v.  Abbott,  14 
Ea$t'$  Rep.  1.  Note  to  the  case 
of  Aidtr$on  v.  Damn,  /fete  a. 
221. 
8.  Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  of  1810,  upon  the  pro- 
position from  Pennsylvania  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
provide  an  impartial  tribunal  to 
decide  disputes  between  the 
State  and  federal  judiciaries: 
Note  to  Cohen*  n  Virginia, 
Aotsa.  568 


DUTIES. 
Set  Admhllltt,  1,  2, 3^J. 
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EMBARGO. 

1.  Under  the  Embarge  Act  of  the 
26th  April,  1808,  c.  170.  [lxvi.] 
if  a,  vessel,  not  actually  arriving 

:  at  her  port  of  original  destina- 
tion, excites  an  honest  suapi- 

'  don  in  the  mind  of  the  Collect 
tor,  that  her  demand  of  a  per* 
mit  to  land  the  cargo  was  mere- 
I j  colourable,  this  is  not  a  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage  so  as  to 
preclude  the  right  detention. 
fki$w.WalUrt  68S 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  the 
Collector  has  a  right  tp  land 
the  cargo  of  the  vessel  thus  de- 
tained, to. 

EVIDENCE. 

1.  A  judgment   or  decree  of  a 
Vol.  YI.  L 


Court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
is  conclusive  wherever  the 
same  matter  is  again  brought  in 
controversy.  Hopkins  v.  Lee, 
109.  113 

2.  But  the  rule  does  not  apply  tq 
point*  which  come  only  colla- 
terally under  consideration,  or 
are  only  incidentally  consider* 
ed,orcan  only  be  argementa- 
tively  inferred  from  the  de- 
cree, d. 

3..  A  replication  to  a  plea  in  Chan* 
eery,  is  an  admission  of  its  suffi- 
ciency in  point  of  equity,  and 
all  that  the  defendant  has  to  do, 
is  to  prove-it  in  point  of  feet. 
Hugh***. Blake  45X472 

4.  Effect  of  length  of  time  in  rait- 
ing a  legal  and  equitable  pre- 
.  sumption  of  the  extinguishment 
of  a  trust,  payment  of  a  debt, . 
fcc,    PrevoetT  Grate,  4BU  504 

&  A  parol  exchange  of  lands,  or 
parol  evidence,  that  a  convey- 
ance should  operate  as  an  ex- 
change, will  not  convey  any  es- 
tate or  interest  in  lands.  Oorib 
T.Qrukam%  677 

At  Bills  ov  Exceuvob  amd  Pro- 
missoet  Noma* 
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INSURANCE. 

1.  Where,  in  a.  policy  of  insurance, 
-  a  technical  fetal  loss  is  asserted 
as  the  ground  of  recovery,  the 
loss  reust  be  occasioned  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  some  of 
the  perils  insured  against,  and 
it  is  net  sufficient  that  the  voy- 
age be  abandoned  for  fear  of. 
the  operation  of  the  peril. 
Smith  r.  The  Umpe+al  Jn$ .  Q>. 

17« 
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*.  The  insturefs  do  not  undertake, 
that  the  voysge  shall  be  per>v 
formed  without  delay,  or  that 
the  perils  insured  against  shall 
not  occur  ;  (hey  nndertake  eoV 
ly  for  losses  sustained  by  those 
perils;  and  if  any  peril  doe* 
begin  to  act  upon  the  subject, 
yet  if  it  be  removed  before  any 
loss  takes  place],  aid  the  voyage 
is  not  thereby  broken  op,  bat 
lSf  or  may  be,  resumed,  the  in- 
ibaodoqfor  al 


sured  cannot  abandon  for  a  to- 
tal loss«  ib. 
nfurinoe  on  monitions  of  wmr^la- 
s\eh  on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
en  a  voyage  from  New-York, 
to  and  at  a  port  or  ports,  place 
•r  places,  in  the  Gulph  of.Me*- 
ko,  from. the  Belize  to  Gam* 
peachy  both  inclusive,  and 
from  either  beck  to  New- York, 
fee.  with  a  m$mnmdm9  that. 
tie  ln»arer§  tboold  be  free  Tram 
any  lost  arising  from  .  illicit  or 
prohibited  trade.  The  goods 
ms  a  red  were  prohibited  from 
being  imported  into  the  porta  of 
New  Spain,  in  pots  est  J  on  of  the. 
Rojalitfs,  by  the  1*wi  of  Old 
Spain*  but  were  permitted  to  be 
introduced  ioto  such  ports  as 
were  is  possets  ion  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  vessel  and  cargo 
arrived  off  a  place  in  possession 
of  the  patriot  General  lUbe* 
and  the  master  made  an  agree- 
ment to  sell  the  cargo  to  him, 
deliverable  from  time  to  time, 
s#  he  should  want  it,  at  St  An- 
der.  But  before  the  cargo 
could  be  delivered,  the  vessel 
was  chased  off  by  Spanish  arm- 
ed ships,  and  after  making  seve» 
ral  attempts  to  return,  was  com- 
pelled to  proceed  to  the  Belize 
tor  repairs ;  after  which .  she 
again  appeoached  the  coast,  bat 
found  it  *tiU  in  possession  of  the 


Royalists,  General  Minn  1 
retired  into  the  interior.  The 
objects  of  the  voycge  feeing  tnnsj 
defeated,  the  vessel  returned  to 
New-York  with  the  original 
cargo  on  board ;  and-Hie  insu- 
red then  abandoned  to  the  tn- 
derwriters,  not  having  before 
had  information  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  voyage.  Held,  tha. 
the  insured  were  not  entitled  tt 
recover  as  for  a  total  loss  of  the 
voyage.  ib. 

4.  In  a  claim  for  a  technical  total 
loss,  the  loss  of  the  voyage  must 
be  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  a  peril  insu- 
red against  t"6.  186 

6.  Ifa  peril  begins  to  act  upon  the 
subject,  yet  if  it  be  removed  be- 
fore any  loss  takes  place,  and 
the'  voyage  is  not  thereby  bro- 
ken op,  but  is  or  may  be-  resu- 
med, the  insured  cannot  aban- 
don for  a  total  loss.  *»• 


JURISDICTION. 

1.  The  Circuit  Court  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  suit  brought  by  die 
endorsee  of  a  promissory  note, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  one  State, 
aajsinst  the  endorser,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  a  different  State,  whe- 
ther a  suit  could  be  brought  in 
thai  Court  by  the  endorsee,  a- 
gainst  the  maker,  or  not  Yotmg 
v.  Bryan,  146 

8.  A  division  of  the  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  in  a  civil  or  a  crimi- 
nal case,  is  not  such  a  division 
of  opinion  aa  is  to  be  certified 
to  this  Court  for  its  decision, 
under  the  6th  section  of  the  jn- 
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didary  act  of  1802,  c.  291. 
£xxi.J     United  State  v.  Daniel, 

642 

3.  A  State  Coqrt  cannot  brae  a 

mandamus  to  an  officer  of  the 

United  States*    JM*  GTiMg  v.  SsZ- 

696 


$re  CoiiTnTTioiriL  Law,  4,  6.  6. 
Practicx,  2,  3. 


LEX  LOCI. 
See  Locil  Law,  13. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS. 
Set  Chavcbey,  6,  69  7, 8. 

LOCAL  LAW. 

1.  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  DU- 
rict  of  Colombia  haa  authority 
to  adjourn  to  a  distant  day,  and 
the  adjourned  session  is  consi- 
dered as  the  same  term.  Me* 
ehanice'  Bank  of  Alexandria  v. 
Withere,  106 

2.  Where  the  regular  term  began 
on  the  3d  Monday  in  April,  and 
the  Court  continued  to  sit,  de 
die  in  diem,  until  the  16th  of 
Jtfay,  when  it  adjourned  to  the 
4th  Monday  of  June  \%dd%  that 
a  defendant,  against  whom  an 
office  judgment  had  been  enter- 
ed on  the  16th  of  Ma j,  had  a 
right,  unde>  the  laws  and  pfac? 
tice  of  Virginia,  to  appear  at 
the  adjourned  session,  and  hare 
the  default  set  aside,  on  giving 
special  bail,  and  pleadiog  issua- 

.  bly,  tfc. 

3.  Under  Jhe  act  of  Assembly  of 


Virginia,  the  defendant  may 
enter  special  bail,  and  defend 
the  suit  at  any  time  before  the 
entering  op  of  judgment  upon 
a  writ  of  inquiry  executed ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  defend* 
ant,  or  the  entry  of  special 
bail,  before  such  judgment,  dis- 
charges the  appearance  btiL 
BariU  r:  CoUvum,  47B 

4.  If  the  defendant*  does  not  ap- 
pear, or  give  special  bail,  the 
appearance  bail  mar  defend  the 
euit,  and  is  liable  to  the  same 
judgment  as  the  defendant 
would  have  been  liable  to  ;  but 
the  defendant  cannot  appear 
and  consent  to  a  reference,  the 
report  and  judgment  on  which 
as  to  bind  the  appearance  bail 
as  well  as  himself.  Siftch  a 
joint  judgment  is  erroneous, 
and  will  be  reversed  as  to 
both.  to. 

6.  The  third  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  of  March  SQth,  1603, 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debt- 
ors in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
does  not  creat?  \aj  express  or 
implied  exception  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  -statute  of  limita- 
tions, by  making  the  insolvent 
a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  in 
respect  to  his  future  property, 
or  by  making  any  demand,  in- 
cluded in  the  'schedule  of  his 
debts,  a  debt  of  record.  Bowie 
v.  Hender$onf  614 

6.  The  including  of  a  demand  m 
the  schedule  of  the  insolvent's 
debts,  is  sufficient  ovidencci.tp 
sustain  an  issue  on  a  replicatidn 
jof  a  new  promise  to  the  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitations,  if  the 
period  of  limitation  has  not 
elapsed  after  the  date  of  the 
schedule.  ih. 

7.  The  decision  of  this  Court,  in 
Masuer.  Watt$%*  Crunch,  146* 
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revised  and  confitated.     Korr 
▼.  Walt*.  666 

9.  Tho  rale  applied  in  equity  to 
the  relief  of  bom*  jUt  par- 
chasers  without  notice,  ir  not 
apjKcabfc  to  tbecase  of  purcha- 
eon  of  military  bod  warrants 
oiwier  the  lews  of  Virginia.    ♦*. 

9.  Such  purchasers  are  considered* 
aa  affected  with  notice  by  the 
record  of  the  entry,  end  ab*  of 
the  surrey;  end  subsequent 
purchasers  are  .considered  at 
acquiring  the  .internet  of  the 
person  making  the  entry4:  ao 
that  purchasers  under  conflict- 
ing .-entries  are  considered 
ai  purchasing  nnder  distinct 
rights*  in  which  caae  the  role, 
aa  id  innocent  purchase*!,  does 
not  epply.  t'6. 

10.  The  principle,  that  only  par- 
ties, or  privies,  -or  purchasers 
p$denU  Jite,  are  bound  by  a  de- 
cree in  equity,  how  applied  to 
this.  case.  *.. 

11.  The  surfrep  actually  made  on 
the  military  land  warrants  of 
Virginia,  have  not  the  force. of 
judicial  acts,  or  of  :acta  done  by 
the  deputations  of  officers  as 
general,  agents  of  the  continen- 
tal officers^  *6. 

19.  k  power  to  convey  lands  most 
possess  the  same  requisites-,  and 
ohaerve  the.  sab*  solemnities, 
'•  ,as  are  neces*.arjr  in  ir  deed  di- 
rectly conveying  the  Jands. 
darky.  Graham,  577 

IS.  A  title  to  laoda  c*n  only  he  ao- 
quired  and  lost  according  to  the 
taws  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  situate*  iL 

14  The  laws  bf  Ohio  require  all 
deeds  of  land  to  he  executed 
in  the  presence,  of  two  wit- 
nesses* and  *  deed  executed  id 
the  presence  «of  one  witness 
oojyisroid.  #. 


16  Itisai 

and  distance  yield  to  i 
ascertained  objects.     PratmU 
hHrti.Bowmar,  *9D 

16  But  where  .  these  objects  am 
wonting,  and  the  course  and 
distance  cannot  be  reconciled, 
there  is  no  universal  rule  that 
obliges  us  to  prefer  the  one  to 
the  other.        .  t** 

17.  Cases  may  exist  in  which  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  prefer- 
red according  to  the  circum- 
stances. tt._ 

18  lo  a  case  of  doobtfal  construction, 

the  claim  of  the  (Marty  in  actoal 
possession  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, especially  Where  it  baa 
been  upheld  by  the  decisions  bf 
the  State  tribunals.  ie. 

19  The  power  given  to  the  Corpo- 

ration of  Georgetown,  by  the 
act  of  Maryland,  of  November, 
1797,  c  56.  to  graduate  the 
streets  of  that  City,'  is  a  con- 
tinuing power,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration may  from  time  to  time 
alter  the  graduations  So  mode. 
Go**Ur  v.  As-  Corporation  of 
Georgetown,  -693 

90.  The  ordinance  of  May,  1799* 
by  which  the '  Corporation  of 
Georgetown  first  exercised  the 
power  of  graduating  the  streets, 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pact, and  may  be  altered  by  the 
Corporation.  t&. 

91.  Under  the  laws  in  relation-  to 
the  Mutual  Assurance.  Society 
of  Virginia,  property  offered 
for  iasurance,  on  which  the 
premium  bos  not  been  paid,  and 
which  is  sold  without  notice,  is 
hot  liable  for  the  premium  in 
the  hands  of  the  vendee.  The 
Mutual  Jhturimce  Society  Y.Fax- 
on, 606 

29.  The  execution  by  a  public  othV 
cer  of  a  power  to  sell  lands  for 
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the  DdQ^payaieot  of  taxes, 
be  in  strict  pursuance  of  the 
law  trader  if  bach  it  »  made,  or 
no  title  it  conveyed,  ftatdker 
,     T.Powtlh  119 

23.  It  is  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  sale  of  lands  for  taxes,  un- 
.  der  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  that  . 
it  should  appear  oothe  record  of 
the  Court,  by  which  the  order 
of  sale  is  made,  that  the  Sheriff 
tod.  retained  that  there  were 
no  goods  and.  chattels  of  the  de-. 
lioquent  proprietor,  ou^  of 
which  the  taxes  could  be  made. 

•6. 

ti.  The  publications  which  are  re^. 
quired  by  law  to  be  bade,  sub-, 
sequent  to  the  Sheriff's  return, 
and  previous  to  the  order  of 
sale,  are  indispensable  prelimi- 
naries to  a  ralid  order  of  sale,  ib* 

26*  In  aommarj~  proceedings,  where 
a  Court  exercises  an  extraor- 
dinary power  under  *  special 
statute,  which  prescribes  its 
coarse,  that  courae' ought  to  be 
stricdy  parsaed,  and  the  (acts 
which  give  jurisdiction,  ought 
to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
cord. Otherwise ,  the  proceed- 
ings are  not  merely  voidable, 
but  absolutely  vojd,  as  being 
corumnonjudice.  ib. 

26.  In  construing  local  statute*  re- 
specting real  property,  this 
Court,  n  governed  by  the  deci- 
..  ajons  of  the  State  tribunal*,  to. 
t7.  As  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana, 
questions  of  fact  in  civil  cases 
are  tried  by  the -Court,  unless 
either  of  the  parties  demand  a 
jury  ;  in  an  action,  of  debt  on  a 
judgment,'  the  interest  on  the 
original  judgment  may  be  coin- 
puufid/  asMT  make  pact  of  the 
judgnaent  in  Louisiana  without 
a  writ  of  inquiry  and  the  inter- 
ventions of  a  jury.  Mavh/twr. 
Thatcher  18& 


PLEADING.  . 
&«  F*acticb«  3.  6V-7,  8,  9, 10. 

PRACTICE. 

1..  An  equity  unit,  where  an  ap- 
peal lias  been  taken  f?om  the 
Circuit  Court  to  this  Court,  but 
not  prosecuted,  wiD.be  dismis- 
sed .upon  producing  a  certifi- 
cate irom  the  Court  below,  that 
the  appeal  has  been  taken  and 
not  prosecuted.  Randolph  v. 
BtrUr,  128 

£.  A  decree  of  the  highest  Court 
of  Equity  of  a  State,  affirming 
the  decretal  order  of  an  inferior 
Court  of  Equity  of  the  same 
State,  refusing  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  granted  on  the  filing 
of  thetill,  is  not  a  final  decree 
within  the  25th  section  of  the 
judiciary  act  of  f783,  c.  SO. 
front  which  an  appeal  .lies  to 
this  Court*    Gibbon*  v.  OjraVft, 

448 

3.  In  order  to-  osainftaia  a  suit  in 
the  Circuit.  Courts  the  jurisdic- 
tion must  appear  on  the  record ; 
as  if  the  suit  4r  between  citi- 
zens of  different  States,  the  ci- 
tizenship of  the  respective  par- 
tie*  jsnist  be  set  forth.  Sullivan 
r.  The  Fulton  Stoam-Boat  Com- 
pany, 450 

4.  An  admiralty  suit,  where  an  ap- 

peal has  been  taken  from  the 
Circuit  Court  to  this  Coort^but 
not  prosecuted,  will  be  dis- 
-missed,  ppon  producing  a  certi- 
ficate from  be  Court  below, 
that  the  appeal  Imeb  been  taken, 
add  uot  prosecujed.  TU  Jon- 
ouitts,  45« 

6.  The  defendant's  denial,  in  hie 
answer  in  support  of  bis  plea, 
is   conclusive,    unless  contra- 


ts 
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dieted  by  the  testimony  of  more 
than  ooe  witness,  or  om  wit* 

BOSS   accompanied    With   CdfffO* 

foratiog  circdoettanoes.  fligfct 
.    v.BUbs,  469/466 

6.  In  an  equity  cause,  the  ret  in  U* 
tintion  may  be  sold  by  order 
of  the  Circuit  Court,,  end  the 
proceeds  unreeled  in  stocks,  not- 
withstanding,  the  pendency  of 
an  appeal  to  this  Goort  %risf 
V.  Tk*  Somtk  Carolimm  h$.  Co. 

7.  In  real  er  personal  actions,  at 
coifemon  law,  the  death  of  par- 
ties, before  judgment,  abates 
the. suit ;,  and  it  requires  the 
aid  of  some  statutory  provision, 
like  that  of  the  31st  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1769,  c 
20*  to  enable  the  suit  to  be  pro- 
secuted by,  or  .against  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  heir  of 
the  deceased,  where  the  cause 
of  action  survives,  Or$m  v. 
Watkius,  -260 

8.  In  writs  of  error  upoo  judg- 
ments already  rendered,  ip  per- 
sonal actions,  if  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  dies  before  assignment  of 
errors,  the  writ  abates  at  com- 
mon law ;  but  if  after  assign- 
ment of  errors,  the  defendant 
may  join  in.  error,  and  proceed 
to  get  the  judgment  iffirmet,  if 

.  not  erroneous,  and  may  then 
revive  it  against  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  plaintiff.  to. 

9.  But  a  writ  of  error  in  persooal 
actions,  does  not  abate  by  the 
death  of  the  defendant  in  error, 
whether  it  happen  before  or 
after  errors  assigned  j  and  the 
personal  representatives  may 
not  only  be  admitted  voluntarily 
to  become  parties,  hot  asctrs 

.  fada$  may   issue    to   compel 

them.  to. 

10,  By  the  rules  of  this  Court;  if 

either  perty,  in  real  or  per- 


sooal actions,  die,  pending  the 
writ  of  error,  lis  representa- 
tives in  the  personalty  or  realty, 
max  voluntarily  become  per- 
ties,  or  may  be  coaapclled  to  be* 

prescribed  by  the  role.         sk 

PRIZfc 

1.  Whether  the  cdjpture  is  made  by 
e  duly  oomnnssioned  captor,  or 
not,  is  a  question  between  the 
government  and  the  captrfr*  with 
with  which  the  ^atmaat  has  do* 
thing  to  do.  Tk*  JbmabU  ba- 
oette,  1.  66 

f.  If.  the  capture  be.  made  by  n 
jon-commissiooed  captor,  the  - 
government  may  contest  the 
right  of.  the  captor  after  a  de- 
cree of  condemnation,  and  be- 
fore a  distribution  of  the  prise 
proceeds;  and  the  condemna- 
tion must  be  to  the  government 
A.  66 

5.  The  17th  article  of  the  Spanish 
treaty  of  1796,  so  far  as  it  pur- 
ports to  pre  any  effect  to  pass- 
ports, is  imperfect  and  inopera- 
tive, in  consequence  of  the 
omission  to  annex  the  form  of 
passport  to  the  treaty,    lb.    69 

4.  Qasrs— Whether,  if  the  form 
had  been  annexed,  and  the  pass-, 
port  were  obtained  by  fraud, 
and  upon  false  suggestions,  it 
would  have  the  conclusive  ef- 
fect attributed  to  it  by  the  trea- 
ty ?  & 

5.  Qwtre— Whether  sailing  under 
enemy's  convoy  be  a  substan- 
tive cause  of  Oondemnation  t  ib. 

6.  By  the  Spanish  treaty  ef  1795, 
/res  Mp$  moks  fr—  goods ;  but 
the  form  of  the  passport,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  the  ship 
was  to  have  been  conclusively 
established,  never  having  been 
duly  annexed  to  the  treaty,  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  jMjs 
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i§  to  be  proved  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  Prize 
Coort,  and  if  thus  shown  to  be 
Spanish,  will  protect  the  cargo 
od  board,  to  whomsoever  the 
latter  may  belong.  TU  JhmabU 
/     Jtooc/fo,  69 

7.  By  the  rolea  of  the  Prize  Courts 
the  omit  proband*  of  a  neutral 
interest  rests  on  the  claimant.-. 
lb.  77 

8.  The  evidence  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn,  mast  come,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  thcifbip's  papers, 
and  the  eiamination  of  the  cap- 
tared  persons.  t£. 

9.  Where  these  are  not  satisfacto- 
ry* farther  proof  may  be  admit* 
ted,  if  the  claimant  has  not  for* 
feited  his  right  to  it  by  a  breach 
of  good  faith*  to. 

16*  On  the  production  of  farther 
proof,  if  the  neutrality  of  the 
property  is  not  established  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  condem- 
nation fellows.  to* 

11.  The  assertion  of  a  fal«e  claim,  in 
whole  or  impart,  by  an  agent, 
or  in  connivance  with  die  real 
owner,  is  a  substantive  cause  of 
condemnation.  to. 

12.  A  foreign  Consul  has  a  right  to 
claim  or  libel,  t*  rem,  where 
the  rights  of  property  of  his 
fellow  subjects  are  in  question, 
without  any  special  authority 
from  those  for  whose  benefit  he 
acts.    Tk*  Btllo  Corrmu* ,  15£. 

168 

13.  But  a  Consul  cannot  receive  ac- 
tual restitution  of  the  ru  in  con- 
troversy, without  a  special  au- 
thority from  the  particular  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled.  A.  169 

14.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
cannot  claim,  in  their  Courts, 
the  property  of  foreign  nations 
in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
captured  by  him  in  war,  where* 
soever  the  capturing  vessel  may 


have   been  equipped,  or  by 
whomsoever  commissioned,   to. 


15.  In  case  of  an  illegal  capture,  la 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  the  property  of  the 
lawful  owners  cannot  be  forfeit- 
ed for  a  breach  of  its  revenue 
laws,  by  the  captors,  or  persons 
Who  have  rescued  the  property 
from  their  possession.         '  ff 

16.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may 
be,  under  our  municipal  insti- 
tutions, in punishing,  as  pirates, ~* 
citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  take  from  a  Staw  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  commission  to 
cruise  against  that  power,  con- 
trary to  the  14th  article  of  die 
Spaoish  treaty,  yet  there  b  no 
doubt  that  such  acts  are  to  be 
considered  as  piratical  acts  for 
all  civil  purposes,  and  the  of- 
fending parties  cannot  appear, 
and  claim  in  our.  Courts  the 
property  thee  taken.  to. 

17.  it  #««w,  that  the  terms,  "a&alt 
with  which  die  said  King  shall 
be  at  war,"  in  the  14th  article 
of  tlie  treaty,  include  the  South 
Americao  provinces  Which  have 
revoked  against  Spain.  to. 

19.  Bat,  however  this  may.  be,  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  June,  1797, 
c.  L  extends  the  same  prohibi-. 
tion,  with  all  its  consequences, 
to  a  colony  revolting,  and  ma- 
king war  against  its  parent  coun- 
try- *T        to. 

19.  In  the  case  of.  such  an  illegal 
capture,  the  property  of  die 
lawful  owners  cannot  be  forfeit- 
ed, for  a  violation  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  this  country,  by  the 
captors,  or  by  persons  who  have 
rescued  the  property,  from  their 
possession.  to. 

20.  The  rights  of  salfaye  may  be 
forfeited  by  spoliation,  smug- 
gling, orother  gross  misconduct 
of  the  salvor*.  «V 
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SI.  Where  a  capture  it  made  of  the 
property  of  the  subjects  of  a 
nation  in  amity  with  the  United 
States,  by  a  vessel  bu^lt,  armed, 
equipped,  »and  owned  io  the 
United  States,  such  capture  is 
illegal,  and  the  property,  if 
brought  within  our  territorial 
Into,  will  be  restored  to  the 
original  owners.  £*  Concep- 
tion. £35.  238 

2*.  Where  a  transfer  of  the  captor- 
ing  vessel  in  the  ports  of  the  bel- 
ligerent State,  under  whose  flag 
and  commission  she  sails  on  a 
cruise,  is  set  up  in  order  to  le- 
galize the  capture,  the  bona 
Jtdee  of  the  sale  must  be  proved 
by  the  eanal  documentary  evi- 
dence, in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

ft. 

tS.  This  Cotfrt  does  not  recognise 
the  existence  of  any  lawful 
Court  of  Prise  at  Galvectown, 
nor  oi  any  Mexican  republic  or 
state,  with  power  to  authorise 
captures  in  war.  Tk*  Nneva 
Anna  and  IMre9  193 

U.  Citation'  from  0«  Suck-n*  to  the 

Ewers  of  Consols.  JVbfs  io  th* 
UoCorrunes,Note:  166 
t5>  Opinioo  of  M  Portalis  on  the 
right  of  Consuls  to  daim  in  a 
Court  of  Prise.  H*U  Io  «W  BeUo 
Comnee,  JVbfs  No.  V.  Appen- 
dix, 6* 

26.  Articles  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of 

1796,  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
the  Amiable  baMla,  Appendix, 
Note  No.  1.  3 

27.  Decisions  of  the  French  Council 
of  Prises  respecting  the  form 

-and  effect  of  passports  to  neu- 
tral vessels.  JTofs  No.  H.  to 
the  case  of  the  AminbU  babeUa% 
Appendix,  IS 

£8.  Articles  of  the  Trench,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  and  Prussian  treaties, 
referred  to  in  the  Amiable  Jm~ 
beHa.  Appendix,  ttn*  No.  111. 


29.  Convention  of    1801    

Russia  sod  Great  Britain,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  case. 
Append**,  NoU  No.  IV.         It 

S 
SALE. 

1.  In  an  action  at  law  by  the  ven- 
dee, against  the  vendor,  for  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  in  not 
delivering  the  thing  sold,  the 
proper  measure  of  damages  is 
not  the  price  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  but  the  value  at  the 
time  of  the  breach. 

*.  This  rule  applies  to  the  sale  of 
real  as  well  as  pereonal  proper* 

2:  but,  Quore,  Whether  it  is 
e  proper  measure  of 'damages 
ill'  the  case  of  an  action  for 
evicften  ?  Hopbine  v.  Lee,  109. 
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SET*OFP; 

Set  Aourr  an  fanrcirAi. 

STATUTES  OF  VIRGINIA. 
See  Local  L**»  2,  3,  4.  8. 

STATUTES  OF  MARYLAND. 
See  Local  Law,  19,  20. 

STATUTES  OF  OHIO. 
See  Local  Law,  14. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE, 
See  Cbavcbey,  9, 10,  1 1,  ?*• 

r 

treaty: 

See  Pft»,  3, 4, 5,  §.  IS,  IT.  fl6,  i7, 
S8t29. 
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